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Lomakin’s (General) description of = ‘ 
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Attrek. 
seronnl of the : and its affluent, the Sumbar 2 a sis | App. VII Ixvi 
Golos remark that owing to the Treaty of 1869, in which the , discharging its waters 
into the Bay of Hussan Kuli, was adopted as the honndary line between Russia and Persia ; 
Russin can do nothing against the robberies of the Turkomans comwitted south of that | 
river which Persia herself is too weak to check oie “ioe a2 soe 26 99 
Khiva and ig considered as annexed to Russia, Secret Protocol signed at St. Petersburg, 
and affirmed by the Emperor, by which territory between, «i was ve | App. TIT | xxxiv 
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Russia’s determination not to-extend her frontiers on the side of the ae ane 3 3 
Russia’s official arrangement with Persia to the effect that tho waters up to Balkan 
were to be with Russia . tae kes vee «| App. III] xxiv 
Pp 
Russia’s proposal to Persia to make the the boundary of Persia for suppression of 
brigandage and piracy of nomad tribes on shores of Caspian es ae «| App. III xxii 
Russian expedition along the —. Lord Loftus’ impression regarding, os os 2 2 
Russian troops’ withdrawal from the to Krasnovodsk supposed to indicate an inten- 
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Balkans and the line of the ss A Se oes 25 28 
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Attrek Basin, Upper. . 
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— Boundary. ‘ : 
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Lomakin’s (General) reconnaissance in the Further details of, vee ve 24 
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—Upper. 
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Russian interference in the valley of the - 40 44 
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Bakir Khan. 
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Parport of ——— ’s mission to Herat 
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Railway line sanctioned from Tiflis to — oes se iy ‘ 181 265 
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Begship in Hissar ne oe ase ind se iy 168 252 
Balk. : 
Forsyth’s (Sir D.) explanation regarding Russian Agent’s visits to —_—— a 115 192 
Kauffmann’s (General) letter to the Governor of ——— .., ee aa App. IL 
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Balkan Mountains. 
a mn pag Pen ere © creer a fresh expedition between the ——— and 
o me tee oe | App. IIT XXXxVviii 
Bameb Boormeh. 
Russia. Submission of Tekkes of ——— to, 38 
te tee 41 
Barnee Berma. 
Ruasia’s advance into the Turkoman country and the capture of —— 
toe «+ | App. III x1iv 
Batyr Tura. ; 
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urad Sultan See—-Kokand. 
Murri (s). 
Bolan Pass trade arrangements. Participation of the —-— tribe in the, hd ted oF “ 
and Bugtis by Punjab and Sind officinls abolished. is 


Dual system of management of the 


Tribes to be under Captain Sandewan, in subordination to the Commissiouer in Sind 
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Murri (8). 
Ghazzap Khan, Tomandar’s submission and restoration of plunder 
Ghazzan Khan, Tomundar of the Denth of, 
Graut for entertainment of horsemen .. 





Merewether’s (Sir W.) difference of opinion with Major Badenian in respect to elie propored 
grant of a subsidy to the ——— to prevent them from plundering in Cutchi., 


Mihrulla Khan’s election and recoguition as Tomandar of the 
Participation of the - in rebellion of 1871-72 aguinst Khau of Khelat 

Party of Sind and Punjab officials to visit the ——— Hills : ae 
Punitive expedition agninst the proposed by Sir W. Meviectlion Proposal Scclinad 
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See—Kokand. 
Napier, Captain. 
Akbal Tekke Turkomans. Report by ——— of the nature and pikes results of the meeen 
ations between the Persian Government and the, 


Akhal Turkomans. Reasons given by ——-— for sbatdoning: his arojected visit to the, 
Buojnoord. Journey of to, 
Deputation of to Merv. Her Majesty's "Minister, Teheran, siborwaed that the Seciueany 


of State has suggested the, leaves him to determine the wost suitable time for 
the despatch uf the Mission 


Karee Kala. Lord Derby and Lord Salisbury atieaajeare of —_——'s siapean visit o— 


Memorandum by 
country and a map.. 











on the Upper Atrak Basin with Serle petee pion of the 


Merv. Proposed depaudien of —-— and a  Netedinaey: Surgeon with & commission to 
purchase horses for military purposes in India to, : 


Nardeen. Journey of ——— to, 
Northern frontier of Persia. Proposed journey at — i 
Proposal ot to go to Karee Kala, it being rumoured that General Lomakin was baile 
to proceed thither 
Wardeen. 
Napier’s (Captain) journey to ——-— 
Nazir Beg. 
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Disracli’s (Mr.) speech as to an understanding with Russia regarding go H : 
oo raps . g 54 
parte hakns (Prince) assumption that Afghanistan is to be considered the —-—~ 4 : 
Andis Soreraineny despatches conveying opinion on the question of the —-— 5 
Jowini’s (Baron) views regarding ——— . 
Salisbury’s (Lord) remarks regarding xe : ; 
Scheme abandoned by Russian Ministers regarding ———... 5 6 
Niaz Bog, Governor of Khotan. 
Authority assumed by ——— over districts south of Yurkund was a 139 226 
Nokbor. 
Russian authorities attempt to obtain the submission of the people of ——— __... Se 0 44 
Noor Geldee Khan. 
Overtures made to the Yar Ali Turkomans by —-— inviting them to accept Russian protec- 
tion. oss is ied sie te es ws a4 33 
-—- Mahomed Shah. 
Letters intended for the Viceroy to be signed by the Amir of Cabul ... ast | App. II xii 
Object of British interference in Khelat affairs explained to Cabul Durbar. Remarks by —— 58 90-91 
Partition of Afgbanistan between England and Russia hinted at by —-—— eet ... | App. IE xiii 
Viceroy addressed by in regard to letter from General Kauffmann to the Amir of 
Cabul ... see ass oa eae wa A | App. IT aii 
‘North China Herald.” 
Intelligence of the destruction of the Army in Western China 130 209 
Nousherwan, Chota. 
Capture and imprisonment of —-—~ 55 §2—83 
Nurdin Mingul. 
Assassination of —-—... a wee wie st 57 88 
Nurmeak Pass. 
Description of the —-—~ : ses ies we = 58 76 
Omar Beg. 
See—Kokand. 
Oratippe. 
Russian garrison reported to have been expelled from ——— we ee wis 169 252 
Orenburg. J 
Kirghiz population in ——--. Discontent amoung the, se 2s si i ae 
Oxus. 
Brukhof’s (Captain) successful attempt to navigate the ——— ve ii ™ sia 
: oie Pee 190 268 
Description of the old bed of the ——— oe ” 3? 166 959 
Hissar Begships included in the valley of the —— du eee er : i ee 3 
Krasnovodsk expedition for the exploration of the ancient bed of the Fae my of, = 
: i hither he had gone ascertain 
Lowakin’s (General) return to Krasnovodsk from Khiva wv : ea 
the rhociobility of turning the ——— into its aucient bed and thereby opening ne 37 41 
communication with the Caspian ae oe se ; ste 190 268 
Russian Invalide’s account of the expedition to explore the ancient bed of the —-—— ‘o ai 
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Steam Navigation of the ——— 


ae vee one ene 188 267 


Chunbai District in the ———— wwe vee ae a 
Land under cultivation in the —-—- Extent of, nae fas a i et 
Nationalities inhabiting the ——— ... 60s aes ott as 7 ic a 
Shourakhan, a district in the —-— ... sae aSs Soa a 7 . - 
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Gortschakoff's (Prince) objection to the —~-— being adopted asa line of demarcation for a 
ueutral territory... a ‘ 5 6 
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Pamirs. 
Gordon’s (Colonel) reports on the 
Panjdeh. 


Meshed Agent’s opinion that if the Amir of Afghanistan was to erect forts at Goliat 
and ——— and keep them properly garrisoned, it would enable him to counteract any 
movement on the part of Russia and place him in a favorable position for taking posses- 
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28 30 
Peftsof, Capt. 
Chinese advance on Manas. Account of ——— regarding, os 130 209 
Strength of the Chinese troops on the western frontier reported by ——— 130 209 
Pekin. 
Draft of instraction regarding Kashgur affairs sent to ——— 186 221 
— Guzette. 
Account of the capture of Urumtsi in ——— ... 130 210 
Perofsk. 
Compensation claims for camels lost during Khivan expedition. Commander’s conduct as | 
rezards — 179 263 
Persia. 
Abdul Malik asked permission of to proceed to Merv : sii is ie 173 256 
Afghan preparations at Herat not designed against : wee 12 17 
Akhal Tekke Turkomans. Captain Napier’s report of the nature eal probable results of i 
the negotiations between the Government of and the, re ‘4 as 43 45—48 
Akhal Turkomans’ overtures for submission to 35 34 
Arms purchased in Europe for —-— 185 266 
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Attrek boundary. Lord Loftus’ impression regarding, 


ve | App. IIT xxiv 
App. III xxii 
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Attrek boundary. Shah’s views as to the, ea ee oes «| App. TIL ERIK 
Attrek recognized only as the frontier between — and Russia on the Caspian «| App. III Xxv 
Attrek, the boundary of Persia for suppression of brigandage and piracy of nomad tribes 

on shore of Caspinn. Proposal made by Russia to make the, App. III xxii 
Attrek waters up to Balkhan were to be with Russia. Official arrangements sai to have iscsi 

made between Russia and ——— to the effect that, ... . App. IIT xxiv 
Azad Khan of Khavan’s attack on territory of is on : 84 142—146 
Biluchistau Chief’s relations with ———. Count Schouvaloff's seanty regarding Roglish 

influence being used to thwart, r ‘ “ee 1 1 
Boundary of never accurately defined ... | App. ILI xix 
Colt’s revolvers purchased for i ed 185 266 
Conditions ou which the Akhal Turkomans were eva, to ackiowialze the svnteicnty of —... 35 34 
Consigament of ammunition for Snider rifles received by ——— xe 185 266 
Ersaree Turkomans’ overtures for submission to ——-—, provided they were protested 

from Russian interference ats i ae “ 35 36 
Expedition proposed by the Government of aco. Mery, and reasons for sandonment 

of the project ves 32 32 
Her Majesty’s Minister in Opnuiol ieardicg the Raaseh ous of Kizzil aeeats 

and of the policy to be adopted with reference to Merv 45 61 


Informed of understanding between Great Britain and Ruasia in 1834 capecbng independence 
and integrity of — 





App. III xxiv 


Krupp’s guns purchased in Europe for _ 185 266 


Lowakin’s (General) circular to the Chiefs of the Paikonuaa tribes in the Attrek ‘si Gurgan. 
Alarm of —-—. Appeal to England .. 


App. II xEL 
Merv Turkomans. 


Shah’s firman forgiving all pat distoyal. acts of the, ez5 ous | 36 40 
Merv Turkomane’ agreement with the Government of -—— i 36 39 
Merv Turkomans’ tender of allegiance to the Government of ——— | 36 38 
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Napier’s (Capt: d 
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the despatch of the sreceee eaves him determine the moat suitable time for 
pig 47 67-6; 
Napier’s (Captain) proposed j journey to the forkiiaea Soutien of ——— So, mae 43 - 
peel es rifles and cartridges purchased in Europe for Sh \ 195 266 
enewed proposals by the Government of to the Government of R ; 
r usria for a concert sl 
wilitary action against the Turkomans in the neighbourhood of the Attrek : App. Ill rrr 
Reuter’s (Baron) railway project in ate 186 266 
Russia’s advance on Karee Kale. Proposal of to prot 
Government refuse to support cotade eam ae i ee her proceedings. Brith App. III 
. XxXT 
Russia suid to be instigating the Yar Ali Turkomane in their reltnbauier in order ‘that the Gov. 
ernment of —-— might be induced to surrender the frontier of the Gurgau Kiver 34 33 
Ruesia’s recognition of Shah’s authority and serervien “ to the banks of the Attrek River ; 
no forts to be built by Russia .., sa us e App. HI xxii 
Russian encroachments. Shah’s Government become alive to the dangers with which they are 
surrounded. Memorandum of Malcolm Khan t td App. III EXIK 
Russian Minister's communication to the Government of - —ofa proclamation issued by | 
General Lomakin to the Yemoot Turkoman Chiefs making a requisition for camels 
and notifying that he is proceeding to eee Kizzil Arvat, where he will construct a fort 
and place a permanent garrison es 43 49 
Shab’s claim to Karee Kala fort. Views of Sir Henry Rawlinson on the point App. IIT | xl—ali 
Tekke Turkomans of Merv. Feelings towards _ iS 19 26 
Upper Attrek. Her Majesty’s Government agree to give the Government of thts 
moral support against Kussian interference in the valley of the, ies 40 4 
Yemoot Turkoman’s claim to the shores of the Attrek 50 miles from its mouth. Giiaeaient 
gain to Ruesia A * fer ise tee ... | App. IIT xxxiv 
Persian territory. 
Turkoman raids on and Boojnoord, Derages, and Koochan aes ts 30 31 
Turkoman raids on ; aud on Kaymat, a village in Boojnoord, Khorassan, Techae i 
Mahumdabuad, Hassanabad, and Koyeen, carringing ‘off considerable booty 33 32 
Police. 
Quetta . | 83 141 
Projevalski, Col. 
Turfan captured by the Chinese. Account furnished by ——— regarding, 133 212 
Pressel, M., Austrian Engineer. 
Russian Government declined to entertain ————'s proposals regarding Russo- Persian 
Railway scheme : eee & ee a5 182 265 
Russo-Persian Railway scheme copa by —— 182 265 
Punjab. 
Kauffmann’s (General) fourth letter to the Amir of Cabul forwarded by App. II ix 
Murris and Bugtis. Dual system of manngement by Sind and ———— officials abolished, Tr ibes . 
to be under Major Sandemag, in eubordination to Commissioner in Sind 55 83 
Sandeman ( Major) to settle ——— affairs i 84 142—146 
Sind Frontier District transferred to the Lieutenant- Gevecussalty of tie —_— was 57 90 
Tull-Chotiali trade route to Cundahar. Government of the ——— eptuonieet to invite the 55 85 
co-operation of Awir of Cabal for opening up of the, ... oe 
Punjabee Artizans. 3 188 
Release of ——— detained ot Kasbgar se " 
Quetta. : 
British advance an ———. Lord Loftus’ conversation with Count Schouvalof regarding, . 1; 2 ‘as 
Britieh occupation of the fort. Its repair mt ™ 8G eat 
Cabul Amir’s proceedings in connection with the British occupation of ——— om i 
Fourth Sikhs withdrawn in relief from = aS ai 
Pass... 88 153--154 
Khelat officials’ proposal that Khan troops should occupy the - fort and the Bolan Pass 5 x 
Loftus’ (Lord) conversation with Count Schouvaloff regarding British advance on 76 129 
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Occupation of ———-— 
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Quetta. 
Outrage perpetrated by coolies at ———. Murder of Lieutenant Hewson, and wounding 
of Lieutenant Kunhardt. Gallant conduct of Captain Scott, and loyal proceedings of the 
Brahui and Biluch Sirdars te an oe i ae vee 87 151—153 
Police arrangements at ——-— no aes ne ake ae 83 141 
Russia disquieted by British obeayieh of — ec ast ie ee 2 2 
Sappers and Miners, one company despatched to —-— ... ; sas 80 140 
Schouvoloff's (Count) conversation with Lord Loftus regarding British siivanbe on——-— ... 2 2 
Secretary of State approved of the occupation of ——— ... ae bee ee 77 136 
Telegraph line to —-—. Arrangements for its working .., wes ves a 78 138 
Thirty-second Pionecra despatched to —-— ... eat ics nei a 81 140 
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R 
Railway. 
Khelat wx a8 Kee nee vee sae see 78 138 
Tiflis to Baku. Construction of a line of — from, ... sie ee es 181 265 
Tfliis to Julfa. Construction of a line of ——-— from, ... i ae aia 181 266 
Rawlinson, Sir Henry. 
Attrek frontier. Extracts from memorandum of — on the, iva coe ... | App. TI Ixxvi 
Karee Kala. Views of on Persinn claim to the fort of, vee as ... | App. III xl-xli 
Kokand’s annexation by Russia predicted hy ——— 9 12 
Map of Central Asia re-issued with erleen of 9 doundary 0 on the Attrek ubudiea, Coieaaieite 
by —-— on, i : a6 sei .. | App. ILI XV 
Rawlinson’s England and Russia in the East. 
Yakoob Beg’s adventures noticed in ——-— fs ih a8 oe 126 204 
Reuter, Baron. 
Railway project in Persia discouraged by Lord Derby and ee aa id 186 266 
Reynolds, Captain E. 8S. 
Appointment of ——— as 2nd Assistant Agent, Governor-General, Biluchistan ... at 74 115 
Robertson, Sir B. 
Chinese preparations for a hostile demonstration on the N.-.W. Frontier reported by ——— 126 203 
Kashgar Amir’s position with regard to the Chinese wee we a5 3 126 203 
ape Tull-Chotiali ——-— to Candabar. Proposed exploration of the, ne ves os 90 165-157 
Ruheem Khan, Syud Mahomed. 
Khiva sovereignty restored to {| App. II xi 
Rules. 
Khelat. ———— for the jepidonee of the Sirdars and Naibs in the conduct of the civil adminis- 
tration of, “ wa 69 108 
Khelat. — tir ihe eaidanes of the Sinlata aa Naibs j in the éonsduct of the civil adminis- 
tration of, i ‘ ahi ie ve ‘gs .. | App. IX Ixxviii 
Russell, Mr., Manager, Central Asia Trading Company. 
Complaint of — against Yarkund officials . : wee sae 112 187 
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Dadkhwal’s annoyance at the further proceedings of ae AP ine a? ase 112 188 
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ernment refuse to support protest .. | App. TIL, XRXY 
Afghan enmity towards alleged by Mr. ‘Bthembalchot to be instigated iy ‘the English 172 254 


Afghanistan. Apprehengions of a Hussian expedition against Merv and the Turkoman tribes 
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and affrmed by the Emperor, by which territory between the, x és . etre | App. II XXXIV 
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CHAPTER I. 


CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A FRIENDLY UNDERSTANDIN 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND RUSSIA AS TO THE GENERAL POLICY OF ae a 
TWO GOVERNMENTS IN CENTRAL ASIA WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO AFGHANISTAN, 


. [Continuation of Chapter I of Mr. Henvey's précis.] 


1. Conversation between Lord Derb 
and 
Schouvaloff regarding the position of the British and Bur 
sian Governments in respect to the Central Asian question 
in March 1875.—The Russian Ambassador, Count Schouvaloff, called upon 
Lord Derby on the 12th March, being on the point of leaving England for a 
month, and expressed his wish to ascertain more clearly ‘than he had as yet 
done the views of Her Majesty’s Government on the Central Asian fitestion. 


He then proceeded to explain at some length what he described as his 
personal views on the subject of the extension of Russian power in Central 
Asia, for he professed to have no instructions from his own Government. He 
expressed himself as unfavorable to fresh annexations, and regretted some of 
those which have already taken place. He then asked whether he was right in 
supposing that there was no inclination on the part of England to advance 
further in the direction of the Russian possessions, unless such advance were con- 
sidered necessary for defensive purposes, in order to protect our actual domi- 
nions. Lord- Derby replied that his view was undoubtedly correct, and that, so 
far from desiring to annex any part of Afghanistan, we (the British Government) 
deprecate such result as bringing only increased cost and trouble without advan- 
tage. We wished to be on good terms with the Afghan Ruler, and to exercise a 
friendly influence over his policy, but his independence was not likely to be 
menaced by us. The only case in which Lord Derby could conceive an advance 
of British troops westward as probable, was in the event of any Russian move- 
ment tending to the occupation of Merv. He reminded Count Schouvaloff of 
the warning given some months back of the great importance which the 
Indian Government attached to Merv, and of the danger to our relations that 
would ensue if it were meddled with. Count Schouvaloff said he had com- 
municated this warning to his Government, and admitted the danger that 
might arise if the two Powers were brought face to face in the neighbourhood 
of Herat. He then asked, “was he justified in assuming that our action in 
this matter would depend on that of Russia, that England would not move if 
Russia did not?” Lord Derby replied that the British Government only 
desired to maintain the s¢atws quo, and certainly would not be the first to take 
aggressive steps. 

Count Schouvaloff then enquired whether the Persian Government had 
any reason for supposing that English influence was being used to prevent the 
ith the Chiefs of Biloochistan being friendly. Lord Derby 


relations of Persia wi : 
expressed his conviction that the Persian Government had no reason for believ- 


ing anything of the kind. 

Count Schouvaloff then requested to be enabled to contradict reports about 
the close alliance into which, it was said, the British Government was entering 
with the Ameer of Kashgar. It was reported that arms had been supplied to 
him from India in large quantities, military instructors provided, and that the 
object was to use the Ameer as an ally, who might be serviceable in any ee 
quarrel with Russia. Lord Derby contradicted the story of the arms an 


i 's, a xplained that the sole objects of the British Govern- 
ee con eae! ploration of a country which had for 


ment in that region were, first, the cx 
A 
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many generations been unknown to Europeans, and next, the opening of trade 
with countries which had hitherto been kept close by the zealous exclusiveness 
of the Chinese authorities. 


[Despatch from Earl of Derby to Lord A. Loftus, Secret, May 1875, Nos. 74-80.) 


2. Conversation between the British Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg and Count Schouvaloff.—In the same month on arriving 
at St. Petersburg, Count Schouvalolf proceeded to discuss the same question 
with Lord A. Loftus. The rumour of a British advance to Quettah had dis- 
quieted the Russian Government. It was held to foreshadow the occupation 
of Herat, a move which would impede the designs of Russia on Northern 
Persia and the line of the Attrek. In Lord A. Loftus’ opinion no confidence 
could be placed in the assurance of pacific and friendly intentions on the part 
of the Imperial Government, and he advised the English Cabinet to hold itself 
aloof from all specific engagements, and to reserve to itself full liberty to act in 
any way in which circumstances might render advisable. 


The following is the purport of the conversation : 


Count Schouvaloff began by referring to his interview with Lord Derby, 
and expressed his satisfaction at the conciliatory and pacific language used. 
He had in reply given the most positive assurances that the Imperial Govern- 
meut had no intention to make further advances or conquests in Central Asia, 
and that their sole object was to provide for and ensure the safety of com- 
mercial traffic and the maintenance of order. 


Lord Derby’s remarks had also been most favorably received by the Emperor 
and Prince Gortschakoff, and Count Schouvaloff hopes that on hisreturn he 
would be charged with a communication which would establish perfect under- 
standing and confidence between the two Governments in regard to the 
Central Asian question. 


Referring to what Lord Derby had said in regard to the maintenance of 
the status quo, he appeared to understand Lord Derby’s remarks in the sense 
that England would make no advance for the occupation of Quettah or else- 
where which would oblige Russia to advance likewise. 


But Lord A. Loftus pointed that first it was essential to ascertain what 
constituted the Russian status quo. Russia had been advancing in Central 
Asia ever since she crossed the Syr-Daria. The British Government had been 
stationary and had never gone beyond its own frontiers. 


Count Schouvaloff’s arguments appeared to assume that the British Gov- 
ernment was the aggressive power, which should be bound to a policy cf inac- 
tion whilst no fixed limitation was imposed upon the operations of Russia. 
For instance, General Lomakin only a few months ago was engaged in an 
expedition along the Attrek. Now Lord A. Loftus was under the impression 
that the Persian Government had only recognized the mouth of the Attrek and 
a short distance extending into the interior from the mouth of that river, and 
not its whole course as forming the frontier line between Russia and Persia. 
If Gencral Lomakin or other Generals were to send expeditions along the 
whole course of that river, which was virtually Persian territory, of what value 
would be the maintenance of the status quo? 


In his opinion there could be no satisfactory maintenance of the 
status quo without a fixed delimitation of the Russian frontier. 


Count Schouvaloff parried this argument by observing that Lord A. 
Loftus appeared to require more than Lord Derby, who had only desired 
the maintenance of the status quo. He said that it was not the intention nor 
the wish of the Emperor to make any further advance, and that consequently 
the maintenance of the statws quo would be the surest basis on which to 
establish a perfect understanding between the two Governments. 
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The allusion to an occupation of Quettah attracted the notice both of the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India. Lord Salisbury advised 
that, without entering at all into the merits of the question, the British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg should be reminded of the clause * in the Treaty 

* Article IV.—« Should it be deemed necessary of 1854 with the Khan of Khelat which 
i Pe any pars pie territory secured to the British Government the 
be thought adviable by the BHttleh authorities? right of stationing troops in any part of 

é Khelat territory. The Government of 
India proposed that this information should also be communicated to the 
Russian Government. 


In August 1875 the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg was instructed 
accordingly. He was also desired to add that the British Government had no 
intention of using their right unless a necessity arose. In a conversation with 
Baron Jomini at the end of September Mr. Doria repeated his instructions 
with the following results :— 


“Baron Jomini replied that his Government did not contest England’s right to station 
troops there, but that they considered it would be an impolitic act to make use of it, as Khelat 
was looked upon as a sort of outpost to Herat. His lxcellency continued that in his opinion 
neither Russia nor England would find advantage in being mutually bound by promises in 
matters concerning Central Asia, England would no doubt take possession of Khelat if it were 
necessary for her policy, and she was quite right to do so. 


“ His Excellency finished the conversation by repeating what he has often uttered before, 
that to suppose Russia would attack British India was to consider her devoid of all common 
judgment. What reason can she have for wishing to overthrow England’s dominion in India? 
It was far more to the mutual advantage of both to work together in their arduous work of 
civilization where there is space for the exertions of both.” 


[Seeret, June, November, December 1875, Nos. 161-166, 50-51, 1-3.] 


3. Prince Gortschakoff’s review of the understandin 
between England and Russia in regard to Central Asia an 
Afghanistan.—In April 1875 Prince Gortschakoff addressed the following 
despatch to Count Schouvaloff, Russian Ambassador in London, enclosing a 
memorandum of the views of the Imperial Cabinet on Russian policy in 
Central Asia. This memorandum reviewed all the correspondence which has 
passed between the two Governments since the Russian Circular, dated 31st 
November 1864, and recorded a determination of the Czar not to extend the 
frontier of Russia beyond its present limits either on the side of Bokhara or 
on that of Krasnovodsk and the Attrek. 


“™M. le Comte. St. Pétersbourg, le 5 Avril, 1875. 


“ Je crois devoir compléter mes précédentes dépéches par un exposé des vues générales du 
Cabinet Impérial sur l’Asie Centrale. 
i ice histori é he de nos pourparlers avec 
“TI résalte clairement de la notice historique développant la mare 
le Gara e Londres que les limites de influence appartenant aux deux Gouvernementa 


sont nettement tracées par l’accord intervenu entre eux. 

tacte, nous considérons les deux Gouvernements 
tion dans les contrées qui les avoisinent, et qui 
Tous deux n’ont & envisager, 2 cet égard, que 


« Déterminés & maintenir cette limite in 
comme ayant conservé leur pleine liberté d’ac 
se trouvent placées en dehors de cette ane 
leurs propres intéréts et leurs propres nécessites. 
nous avons pris en sérieuse considération les voeux qui nous 
le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britannique, en vue 


“ Pour ce qui nous concerne, 
Ventente pacifique établie entre nous. 


3 : vs 
_ont été & plusicurs reprises exprimes par i co 
de maintenir dans son esprit, aussi bien que dans 6a levire, 


i q tions un 
7 tT ig réunir pour examen de ces ues 
Sa Ma jesté VEmpe cur & daigné ordonner de Pp I 


ee ae ‘ de recueillir de la bouche méme de notre auguste Maitre 
ne ‘ 
“Votre Excellence a été 4 meme 


expression de sa volonte. 
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“Sa Majesté Impériale n’a aucunement l’intention d’étendre les frontiéres de la Russie 
telles qu’elles existent actuellement dans Asie Centrale, ni du cdté du Boukhara ni du cédté 
de Krasnovodsk ct de ?Atrek. Aucun motif ne nous y engage. Au contraire, ’Empereur 
juge toute extension de nos limites dans ces parages contraire 4 nos propres intéréts. Nous 
ferons respeeter ces limites, et nous protégerons notre commerce, nous chatierons toute acte 
de violence et de pillage de maniére 4 en prévenir le renouvellement, nous travaillerons & extirper 
le brigandage et a établir la sécurité de nos possessions. 

“La configuration de ces contrées et les mceurs de leurs habitants ne permettent pas de 
préciser d’avance les mesures qui pourraient étre nécessaires afin d’atteindre pratiquement 
ce but. J] nous est commandé par nos devoirs, nos droits, et nos intéréts. Nous devons le 
remplir et nous le remplirons. 


Mais rien ne doit étre fait au-deld de ce qui est indispensable & eet effet. 


“ Les ordres de ’Empereur sont formels & cet évard. Ils ont été notifiés par Sa Majesté 

se ee ; : P J 
Impériale aux autorités militaires appelées & les exécuter. 

Vous étes invité, M. le Comte, a faire connaitre ces volontés de notre auguste Maitre au 
Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britannique, en citant 4 Lord Derby les paroles mémes dont 
)Empereur s’est servi en présence de votre Excellence. 

Vous ajouterez que Sa Majesté Impériale a la ferme confiance que ces assurances positives 


faites spontanément en son nom, sans restreindre la liberté d’action qui lui appartient, écarteront 
toute iuterprétation erronée des vues du Cabinet Impérial. 


“Nous ne désirons pas moins que le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britaunique voir la 
sécurité et la stabilité s’établir dans les régions de l’Asie Centrale. Les intéréts des deux 
eae -o, vate 
Gouvernements, loin d’y étre en contradiction, nous semblent solidaires, et leurs reports 
devraient & notre avis y étre basés, non sur la défiance et ’antagonisme, mais sur une mutuelle 
confiance, de franches explications, et une certaine co-opération en vue de leur but commun. 


“Nous sommes convaincus que, sien présence de ces résolutions de notre auguste Maitre, 
le Gouvernement des Indes, de son cété, usait de son influence sur !’Kmir de Caboul pour le 
détourner de toute acte inconsidérée, de nature 4 exciter ou encourager les Turcomans, quelles 
que soient les mesures que ces tribus pillards nous mettent dans la nécessité de prendre pour les 
contenir ou les chatier, elles ne sauraient porter atteinte niau sfatus guo convenu entre 
Angleterre et nous ni aux bonnes relations qui nous désirons maintenir entre les deux pays.” 


4. Lord Salisbury’s opinion on the terms of this despatch 
and its accompanying mMemorandum.—The memorandum enclosed 
in this despatch is printed in extenso in Appendix No. I. 


Certain passages which dealt with the boundaries of Afghanistan—with 
Afghanistan as an intermediary zone, of which the independence should be 
respected by all parties; and with the full liberty of action claimed for Russia 
over the country intervening between the Russian possessions and Afghanistan— 
were discussed by the Government of India, the Secretary of State, and the 
English Foreign Office. 


Lord Salisbury specially invited the opinion of the Government of India 
with reference to the responsibility sought to be imposed upon them in regard 
to the action of the Ameer of Afghanistan. He thought that while the general 
assurances conveyed by Prince Gortschakoff were satisfactory, they were weak- 
ened by the qualifications at the end of His Excellency’s letter and by the 
general tenor of the memorandum. He foresaw danger in a tacit acquiescence 
in the statement and conclusions of the latter; and advised that the British 
Government should clearly and decisively intimate its inability to accept them, 
and should reserve to itself a liberty of action as complete as that claimed by 
Russia. 


In writing to the English Foreign Office His Lordship addressed himself 
particularly to the three following points :— 
First, the general question of the neutral zone. 


“The memorandum,” he said, “assumes that the question of the ‘neutral zone’ after being 
temporarily laid aside in the early part of 1869 was taken up again at St. Petersburg during 
the mission of Mr. Forsyth, and that, as a result of the general agreement between the 
Russian and English Governments, Afghanistan now occupies that position. 
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“ This deduction from the course of past negotiations must be made under some misappre- 
hension, since in April 1869 Lord Clarendon, 
after reference to this Office, distinctly in- 

“Tt was therefore thought advisnhle to Propose that the formed Baron Brannow that Afghanistan 
Upper Oxua, which was south of Bokhara, should be the would not fulfill the desired conditions, and 


boundary Jine which neither Power should i i ‘ si ia : . 
a hich ne permit their substituted for bis orig cocst: 
forces to cross. This, I suid, would leave a large tract of t or bis on iginal suggestion in 


country, apparently desert, and marked in the map before regard to a_neutral zone a proposal* that 
us ( Weller’s map) as belonging to the Khan of Khiva, be. the Upper Oxus should form the boundary 
Rae, Sa malay ae Setiiresh by line which neither Power should permit 
ull fene of future dissonson?) Eee Oe boped, remove their forces to cross, ‘This was followed by 
a protest from Lord Mayo’s Governmentt 
+ Despatch from Government of India, No, 177, dated against the proposal o£ a neutral zone, the 
Riccio of which copy sent to Foreign Office, 15th idea of which was thenceforward, so far 
Ee as the Enelish Government was concerned, 
definitively abandoned. Although the subject was subsequently touched upon in the course 
of explanations between the Russian Ministers and Mr. Forsyth during that gentleman’s visit 
to St. Petersburg, its discussion was not, and was not intended to he, one of the objects of 
his mission.” 


* Lord Clarendon to Mr. Rumbold, 17th April 1869. 


Secondly, the course of negotiations which led to the definition of the 
limits of Afghanistan. Upon this point he wrote :— 


“Lord Salisbury considers that there are no grounds for the labored inference drawn in the 
memorandum that the limits agreed upon in 1869 as being in the ‘ effective possession’ of Shere 
Ali did not include Badakshan and Wakhan, and that the Russian Government finally con- 
ceded the point as an act of courtesy, 


“The matter was one of plain historical fact. 


“On the death of Dost Mahomed in 1863, Shere Ali Khan inherited his father’s king- 
dom, which included within its boundaries Badakshan, Walkhan, and the districts known ag 
Afghan-Turkestan. Although subsequent internal rebellion caused the Chiefs of these outlying 
territories to waver in their allegiance from one member of the Afghan Royal Family to 
another, they at no period attempted to make themselves independent of Afghanistan, or to 
offer their allegiance to Bokhara or other foreign Power. When Shere Ali regained supreme 
power in 1869-70, the whole of these Chiefs, including the Meer of Badakshan, renewed their 
personal allegiance to him in the most full and entire mannet ; and when, in December 1869, 
the Russian Government agreed to recognise as Afghanistan the territory then under Shere 
Ali’s effective control, he had been for nearly a year in complete possession of Cabul, eo 
Candahar, Afghan-Turkestan, Badakshan, and Wakhan. The enquiries made at ere y 
the Government of India left no doubt whatever as to these material sae eir conclu- 
sions were in no way shaken by those in a different sense formed by General Kauffmann. 


1 imagi : £ the Russian Cabinet 

a Salisbury cannot imagine therefore that the final agreement o 
to the Tos of deieareol proposed in Lord Granville’s despatch of the 17th October 1872 was, 
or ever will be, looked upon by the English Cabinet otherwise than as a recognition of a fact 


which had never really admitted of question.” , 


Thirdly, that the agreement arrived at between the two Powers has left 
to Russia fall liberty of action upon every portion of territory paoriaie 
he Rus i i rent right of remon- 

i rontier hanistan without any apparent rig 

he Russian frontiers and Afgh rent | me 
aie on the part of the English Government. Lord Salisbury observed 

“By this assumption His Imperial Majesty’s ae eee oe een) e 

i : e doubt, are qualified to a grave extent. 16. > forg 
Sees oe ae ortint aaestiOD that declarations as specific nae oer cones 
SORE mer ponasione by acts inconsistent with their tenor ; 2 = : a a adn 
eee ils aa ‘ustification of: this course of policy andes vs aia — oe on 
itself dwells ith : A eeires to raise bygone questions touching : ne ] yo aa 
Salisbury | ag f the policy to which it may have ay ee a ae ee 
ie ee if the present claim be allowed to pass unc Alene a are ° Sorcly catar 
ee Smplicstions affecting Indian aie aay oe “ ‘ a a De ehaenb ob hada 
ha y re 1 : 
Majesty’s Government, It must > ™ aspi ak lace since the 

spray hia ado hs gouache CP he epi 
supremacy in Ai ribed in the general body 0 re ect our relations with 
course of negotiations deseri ies roops may at any time materially a ect ¢ asin: 
ee ast ee qoasasravons't is inexpedient, if not impossible, in Lor 
Persia. On these an 


iti inaction which Prince 
opt the position of inac : 
mo - Majesty’s Goverament to accept tl te ihe cliavcteb‘o 
bury’s opinion, for Her ee Governor vee upon it, whatever may 
i Seseertimes iT inst the Turkomans.” 


future operations by Russia agai : 
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5. Opinion of the Government of India.—The reply of the 
Government of India containing the opinion upon the question laid before them 
was conveyed in the following despatch, dated 23rd August 1875. They 
concurred entirely in the views expressed by Lord Salisbury, and said— 


“Tn respect to the questions of a neutral zone between the possessions of Russia and 
the Indian Empire, and of Afghanistan as constituting such a neutral zone, we need do no 
more than invite the attention of Her Majesty’s Government to our despatch No. 60, dated 
380th June 1873. This despatch, as we learned from the letter from the Under-Secretary of 
State, Foreign Office, to the Under-Secretary of State, India Office, dated 25th August 1873, 
was not communicated to the Russian Government. 


“ Paragraphs 14 and 15 of our despatch of the 30th June 1873 placed the question of a 
neutral zone in a correct light. The idea of such a zone was not pursued, because, on the one 
hand, Lord Clarendon objected to Afghanistan being considered the neutral territory, and on 
the other hand, Prince Gortschakoff objected to the alternative suggestion made by Lord Cla- 
rendon that the Upper Oxus should be adopted as the line of demarcation fora neutral 
territory. Although the subject was subsequently mentioned at St. Petersburg, it was not 
revived as a basis for negotiations, and as we intimated to the Secretary of State in our des- 
patch No. 21, dated 5th April 1872—‘ We had inferred from the conversation between Mr. 
Forsyth and M. Stremounkoff on 30th October 1869 that the Russian Ministers bad definitely 
abandoned the scheme, on the very ground that some of the provinces, such as Balkh, Koon- 
dvoz, and Badakshan, which it was proposed to neutralize, formed part of the territories of 
Afghanistan.’ 


“ We have noted with satisfaction -the pacific assurances which Prince Gortschakoff bas 
been instructed to communicate as to the intentions of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia. 
An we regret that those assurances should have been qualified by the assumption that the 
understanding arrived at has left the Russian Government full liberty of action upon all 
territory situated between the Russian frontiers and Afghanistan, and the British Government 
is apparently regarded as debarred from the right of remonstrance, should Russia deem it 
expedient to advance up to the limits of Afghanistan. It has always been our contention that 
the specific arrangements in reference to Afghanistan rested on the basis of the friendly and 
peaceful assurances given by Prince Gortsechakoff to Lord Clarendon in September 1869, that 
‘extension of territory was extension of weakness,’ and that ‘ Russia had no intention of going 
further south’; by His Majesty the Emperor to Mr. Forsyth, that ‘there was no intention of 
extending the Russian dominions’ ; and by Count Schouvaloff to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg on 22nd January 1873, that ‘ there was no intention to incorporate Khiva, nor 
to extend the Russian possessions in Central Asia.’ Such are the assurances with which the 
understanding between the two Governments on the affairs of Central Asia is inseparably 
bound up. If this essential point be ignored or explained away, the engagements which have 
been concluded in regard to Afghanistan are deprived of their true value, and the British 
Government would be at liberty to adopt whatever policy beyond the limits of Afghanistan the 
circumstances of each case, as it arises, may be deemed to require. 


‘Té is, however, more especially with reference to the responsibility of the Government of 
India for the action of the Ameer of Afghanistan that our opinion is required by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


“The general sense in which the Government of India acknowledges its responsibility in 


“Our influonce has been exercised with the Ameer to encourage him in the regard to the external policy of Afgha- 
peaceful policy which he has hitherto pursued towards his neighbours, and = nistan has been fully explained in the 
wo believe that it will in future be sufficient to secure that most desirable < 
object. , Indeed, we ure confident that the Anieer himself will appreciate his extracts marginally noted from our 
obligation, in consideration of the recognition by Kussia of the boundaries o 
hia territory, fo sefraln coe any aggreasion; but we have meee desired despatch dated 30th June 1873. And 
to interfere with the independence of Afghanistan, and therefore we can ? } : y 1 
undertake no further responsibility witb regard to the action of the Ameer the action taken by us from time to 
than to press upon him in ease of need in the strongest manner our triendly time has been guided by the views 
advice, and to govern our relations towards him, in accordance with the action . a, h 
he may take, in the same way a3 tho Russian Government have eugaged to therein set forth. The 10th paragrap 
act with regard to Bokhara, , of the same despatch states generally 

“* As regards Afghanistan, the boandary recently settled is to be the limit of li a th 
the Aimeer’s duminions; while, on the one hand, the Government ph lndia aro What had been done to dissuade e 
to use all the influence they possess with the Ameer to prevent him from 2 . . : . 
transgressing that boundary, Russia will on her part use all her influence -Ameer from interference in the affairs of 
over Bokhbara and the other States to which her influence exlends to restrain bis neirhbours. 
them from aggressions on Afghanistan. ‘Therefore, so long as the Ameer con- 5 

fines himeelf to the buundary now defined, be need fear no molestation from 


Russia or the countries under her influence.’ ” “ His Highness the Ameer Shere Ahi 
Khan has evinced no tendency whatever towards aggressive movements beyond the limits of 
his own dominions. In our despatch No. 31, dated 26th July 1875, we brought to the notice 
of Your Lordship certain measures which were contemplated by the Cabul Durbar for the 
consolidation of the Ameer’s authority over the principality of Maimena, But we also pointed 
out that, as Maimena is within the recognized confines of Afghanistan, there was no reason 
for interference with these proceedings. 
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however, has been lost of tenderine i i 
gto the Amecr from time to time 
ee a seemed best adapted to secure the interests of peace. ‘Thus, when Syud Noor 
ahome ah, Envoy from His Highness, visited India in 1873, the necessity for the Ameer’s 
Government abstaining from encroachment and a 
urged on him, 


"No opportunity, 


ggression on their neighbours was strongly 


s On the subject of the Turkomans also, in their relations with the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
our policy bas been such as to anticipate the wishes expressed in the letter from Prince Grort- 
schakoff to Count Schouvaloff, dated 5th April 1875. When, on the occasion above mentioned, 
Syud Noor Mahomed enquired how the Ameer should advise the Turkomans as to the attitude 
which they should adopt towards the Russian expeditionary forces, the Viceroy replie:l that the 
Ameer should not accept responsibility for the Turkomans, or couutenance their lawless pro- 
ceedings or any opposition on their part to the march of the Russian troops. He also approved 
the observations that had already been made by the Foreign Secretary in conversation with the 
Envoy, namely, that, ‘ while maintaining with the Turkomans relations of peace, the Ameer 
should on no account assist them in opposing the Russians, If the Ameer thought it neces- 
sary to give the Tekkes advice, it should be to the effect that they should allow an unmolested 
passage to the Russians, and in no way whatever interfere with their operations,’ Our Agent 
at Cabul, in a letter dated 5th July 1875, has reported the following remark as having been 
made to him in conversation by Ameer Shere Ali Khan :—* When the son of Koosheed Khan 
(Chief of Merv Shahjehan) waited on me, I exhorted and advised him not to stand against 
the Russians.’ It thus appears that the advice given by the Government of India on the 
subject of the Turkomans has been respected and followed by the Ameer of Afghanistan. 


“Your Lordsbip will observe from our despatch, dated 28th June 1875, that we have 
recently taken a step in the same direction by counselling the Ameer of Cabul to advise the 
Tekke tribes, if he is in a position to do so, to release the Russian prisoner who was believed to 
be in their hands, and to assume a peaceful attitude towards merchants and others passing 
through or near their territories, 


“We shall continue to pursue this course of action whenever circumstances appear to call 
for it.” 
(Secret, November 1875, Nos. 12-16.) 


5A. Reply of the British Government to Prince Gorts- 
chakoff’s despatch and memorandum of April 1875.—After the 
uestion had thus been fully discussed the following memorandum in reply to 
that prepared by Prince Gortschakoff was forwarded to the British Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg for presentation to the Russian Government. In communicat- 
ing the memorandum Lord A. Loftus was desired to explain that the remarks 
in it were not offered jn any spirit of controversy, but in the cordial desire to 
meet the evident wish of the Czar that no cause for misapprehension should 
exist in regard to the policy and intentions of the two Governments :— 


“ Memorandum on Russian policy in Central Asia, in reply to that enclosed in PRINcE GortscHakorrF'’s despatch 


to Count Scnouvazorr of 11th May 1875. 
en their careful consideration to the Memérandum 
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ments and passages in the memorandum which appear to Her Majesty’s Government not to 
correspond with their appreciation of past transactions, or with the understanding which it 
is alike the interest of both Governments to keep in view. 


“Tn these observations Her Majesty’s Government desire to avoid all reference to points 
of minor importance, and will confine themselves to those questions upon which it is obviously 
necessary that no obscurity or misapprehension should be allowed to exist on either side. 


“The Memorandum refers to an agreement of opinion between the Chancellor of the 
Empire and Lord Clarendon, on the occasion of their interview at Heidelberg in 1869, 
‘founded on the maintenance by Russia and England of an tztermediary zone,’ destined to 
separate their Asiatic possessions ; adding that in ‘this order of ideas it was understood that 
Afghanistan should form an independent State which should remuin outside the sphere of 
Russian action.’ 


“The interview in question took place after confidential communications between Lord 
Clarendon and Baron Brunnow, at that time Russian Ambassador in London, on the same 
subject. 


“It appears from the correspondence which took place at this period, that the ‘ inter- 
mediary’ zone, then under consideration, was intended on both sides to be at the same time 
a ‘neutral’ zone; and from this point of view, Lord Clarendon distinetly informed Baron 
Brunnow, in April 1869, while thanking the Russian Government for the friendly feelings 
which had dictated the communication, that, in the opinion of the Secretary of State for 
India, ‘Afghanistan would not fulfil those conditions of a neutral territory which it was the 
object of the two Governments to establish, as the frontiers were ill-defined; and if the 
Russian forces advanced to those frontiers, disputes with the Chiefs on the border would sooner 
or later, but infallibly, ensue, and Russia might be compelled, however unwillingly, to disre- 
gard the arrangement she had entered into; and it was, therefore, thought advisable to pro- 
pose that the upper Oxus, which was south of Bokhara, should be the boundary line, which 
neither Power should permit their forces to cross. This would leave a large tract of country 
apparently desert, and marked on the map as belonging to the Khan of Khiva, between 
Afghanistan and the territory already acquired by Russia, and, if agreed to, would, it might be 
hoped, remove all fear of future dissension.’ 


“This proposal, as is correctly stated in the memorandum, was declined by the Imperial 
Government, on the ground that it gave an extension to the frontiers of Afghanistan, which 
they could not admit; and this negative answer put an end to the confidential communications 
between the Russian Ambassabor and Lord Clarendon, on the question of a ‘neutral zone.’ 


“But the memorandum goes on to say that, after being definitively closed in London, 
this question was reopened at St. Petersburgh by Mr. Forsyth, on the occasion of his visit in 
1869, and that, as a result of the exchange of views between that functionary and the Im- 
perial Cabinet, it was ‘agreed ’:— 


“1, That the territories in the actual possession of Shere Ali should be considered as 
. . . . 2 
forming the limits of Afghanistan. 


“2. That the Ameer should not seek to exercise any influence or any interference beyond 
those limits, and that the English Government should use every means to restrain him from 
any aggressive attempt. 


“3. That on its side the Imperial Government would employ all its influence to restrain 
the Ameer of Bokbara from making any attack on Afghan territory. 


“On this statement Her Majesty’s Government think it desirable to remark that whatever 
may have been the nature of the personal communications between Mr. Forsyth and the 
Imperial Cabinet, it formed no part of his instructions to reopen the question of a ‘neutral 
zone,’ nor does it appear that in the general agreement of opinion under the three heads cited 
above was this question in any way involved. 


“So far as Her Majesty’s Government are concerned, the idea of a ‘neutral zone’ was 
definitively abendoned at the time of Lord Clarendon’s communication in April 1869, as one 
which, upon close examination, had been found to be wholly incompatible with the object 
which both Governments alike had in view throughout these discussions. 
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Place in the succeeding years as to the delimitation of the fron- 
minated by the ‘full and entire’ adhesion of the Imperial 
Sth January 1873 to the line of demarcation proposed by Lord 
tober 1872, and exclusive reference to the recognition of Af- 
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“ Her Majesty’s Government have always cordially acknowledved the friendly and conci- 
liatory course taken by the Imperial Cabinet in accepting the views thus cae forth by Great 
Britain, and in thus removing, it is hoped, the only remaining obstacle to a complete under- 
standing between the two Governments with respect to the position of Afghanistan. But it 
1s apparent from the résumé of the agreement given at the close of the memorandum, and the 
paragraphs which follow, that the Imperial Cabinet is of opinion that in arriving at an under- 
standing with respect to Afghanistan the common policy of the two Governments has been 
completely fulfilled, and that it is a part of such understanding that entire liberty of action 
is left to Russia in all the territories lying between her own frontier and that of Afghanistan. 


“Jt is with reference to this opinion that it is essential that the views of Her Majesty's 
Government should be clearly explained. 


“The discussions which took 
tiers of Afghanistan, happily ter 
Cabinet in their despatch of 1 
Granville in his despatch of Oc 
ghanistan as an independent 


Tf . : . ‘ : 
The point of departure of the two Governments in exchanging their views was the mutual 
desire to arrive at some common understanding as to the best means of preventing the contact 
of their respective possessions in Central Asia. 


“ Various combinations were proposed and discussed with this object—the creation of a 
neutral zone, the delimitation of frontiers, the recognition of the Oxus as a line which neither 
Power should permit their forces to cross, the maintenance of Afghanistan and Bokhara as 
independent States, the former under British, and the latter under Russian influence. 


“This last combination, as represented in the memorandum under consideration, appears 
to be the only form of an arrangement with regard to which any definite understanding hus 
been found practicable, and Her Majesty’s Government have always fully appreciated the 
conciliatory spirit in which this question has been approached by the Russian Government. 


“ Butit is obvious that the settlement made with respect to Afghanistan can only partially 
effect the object which the two Governments desired to attain, namely, that of averting 
possible causes of future collision between them. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government fully accept the assurances of the Imperial Cabinet as to the 
extension of the southern frontiers of Russian territory; but they equally admit the force of 
the arguments which have been advanced to explain the repeated annexations which, in spite 
of these assurances, have taken place. 

«“ However sincere, therefore, the desire of the Russian Government to avoid future exten- 
sion of territorial responsibilities, Her Majesty’s Goverament cannot regard the present line of 
Russian frontier as fixed and immovable. The recurrence of similar causes may lead to similar 
results, and Her Majesty’s Government could not regard with indifference, and as a matter 
with which they have no coucern, further occupation and absorption by Russia of the regions 
which still separate Afghanistan from the Russian territory. . 

« The grounds of the apprehensions entertained by Her Majesty’s Government on this 


subject have been so fully stated on former occasions, that it is only necessary now to refer to 


previous communications, and particularly to Lord Grauville’s despatch to Lord A. Loftus of 
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“ This is an object to which Her Majesty’s Government attach the highest importance, 
and they must reserve to themselves the most complete libe:ty of action under all future 
contingencies as to the measures which may, in their opinion, be necessary to secure it. They 
cannot but feel that such an event, for instance, as the occupation of Merv, which would bring 
the line of Russian territory into direct contact with Afghan territory, would arouse the sus- 
ceptibilities of the Ameer to the highest degree, and possibly involve him in a common course 
of defensive action with the Turkoman tribes upon his borders. Under such cireumstances, 
it is unnecessary to observe how difficult it might me for the Imperial Government to main- 
tain a policy of strict abstention in accordance with its present assurances, or how impossible 
it might be for Her Majesty’s Government to exert any effectual control over the actions of 
the Ameer, without undertaking responsibilities which they would most reluctantly assume, and 
which would virtually involve the very result which both Governments desire to avert, viz., 
the contact of the two powers in Central Asia. 


“ Whatever may be the desire of both Governments to actin concert in bringing the 
agencies of civilization to bear upon the wild and predatory races of the regions which 
separate their dominions, the time has not arrived when such a co-operation could be made 
intelligible to the rulers and people of the Khanates. 


“The presence of two centres of European power and influence in their midst would wear 
in their eyes an aspect of mutual menace and rivalry, and encourage hopes and speculations 
unfavourable to the growth of the relations between England and Russia which are an im- 
portant condition of success in the task on which both are engaged, each in their separate 
sphere, of maintaining order and promoting civilization in their Asiatic possessions. 


“Nor cau it be denied that the atmosphere of suspicion, intrigue and discord, which 
would surround the military authorities of both powers, might at any time provoke an attitude 
of reciprocal distrust which might frustrate the wishes, and defeat the deliberate policy of 
their respective Governments, and react perniciously on the public opinion of Russia on the 
one hand, and of England and India on the other. 


“Tt is for these reasons that Her Majesty’s Government have always deprecated the further 
extension of Russian territory towards the Afghan borders, and that they have now received 
with the most sincere satisfaction the assurances conveyed -in Prince Gortschakoff’s despatch 
as to the enlightened conviction of His Imperial Majesty’s that such extension, either on the 
side of Bokhara, of Krasnovodsk, or of the Attrek, is contrary to Russian interests, and that 
formal orders have been given that all future action in those regions is to be strictly confined 
to the defence of existing limits and the protection of property and commerce from pillage 
and brigandage.” 


Baron Jomini, to whom the memorandum was delivered, observed after 
reading it that all points which might give rise to sterile discussions had been 
omitted, and expressed great satisfaction at its friendly tone and conciliatory 
spirit. Subsequently, on the 3rd-15th February 1876, Prince Gortschakoff 
wrote as follows on the subject to Count Schouvaloff, the Russian Ambassador 
in London :— 


“§, M. 1’Empereur a pris connaissance avec un vif intérét du mémo. accompagnant une 
dépéche de Lord Derby, dont Lord A. Loftus a donné lecture en mon absence au gérant du 
Ministére Imperial. 

“Je joins ci-prés copie de cette piéce qui sert de réponse & la notice que V. E. avait été 
chargé de communiquer au Principal Sécretaire d’Etat de S. M. B. en date du 11 Mai 1878, 
concernant les rélations des deux Gouvernements dans l’Asia Centrale. * 


“ Notre auguste maitre y a relevé avec satisfaction le désir amical de prévenir par de 
franches explications toute cause de malentendre entre les deux Cabinets. S. M. apprécie 
également la largeur de vues avec laquelle Lord Derby écarte les discussions de détail et les 
restrictions qui ne comportent point ’état mal défini des contrées sur lesquelles les deux Gou- 
vernements ont 4 exercer leur influence. 

“ Veuillez dire 2 S. E. d’ordre de notre auguste maitre que nous adhérons entiérement aux 


conclusions d’aprés lesquelles, en maintenant, de part. et dautre, arrangement convenu, quant 
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; es au profit de la paix générale en Europe et en 
Asie.” 


[Secret, January 1877, Nos. 99-109.] 


6. Debate in the House of 


: q Commons on Central Asian 
affairs with reference to 


I Russian occupation of Khiva— 
Session of 1875.—On 6th July 1875 My. Baillie Cochrane called the 
attention of the House of Commons to the progress of Russia in Central Asia, 


and moved for copies of papers relating to the occupation of the Khanate of 
Khiva by the Russians. 


In reply, Mr. R. Bourke, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, made the 
following speech :— 


“With regard to the motion of his hon. friend, he could not undertake, on behalf of 
the Government, to lay upon the table any papers relating to the Treaty of Khiva other than 
those which were already in possession of the House. Communications and despatches bad 
passed between Her Majesty’s Government and the Russian Government in relation to the 
general question of Central Asia, but they were not as yet ripe for publication, When the 
proper time came the documents would be laid before Parliament, and he felt sure that the 
country would approve the course taken by the Government in not prematurely stating the 
nature of the communications which had passed. (Hear, bear.) It was only necessary at present 
to say further that the most friendly relations existed between the two Governments. (Hear, 
hear.) It was not his intention to follow his hon. friend in a geographical survey of the progress 
of Russia in the East, for the reason that through the public prints and other agencies the public 
were fully informed upon that point ; but his hon. friend was altogether in error in supposing 
that either the Government or Parliament treated the subject with perfect indifference. (Hear.) 
He differed from his hon. friend in regarding the progress of Russia in Turkestan as a tidal 
wave which was sweeping over the country. On the other hand, the progress of Russia had 
b : ‘ably slow, and had cost her a vast amount of blood and treasure. As far as the 
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which did not exist. (Hear, hear.) Onr policy was well known upon the subject before the 
Tlouse. We had no desire to advance our frontiers in the direction of Central Asia. We 
thought it was the interest. of both Russia and England that a reasonable distance should 
intervene between our respective frontiers. There might no doubt be a danger in the future 
of the two nations drifting towards one another, as was pointed out’ many years ago by Count 
Nesselrode, and we thought that the policy of both countries ought to be to prevent that 
contingency, At one time it was thought that a formal recognition of a great neutral territory 
betweeu the two empires, which might limit the advance of cach and be serupulously respected 
hy both, would be a desirable arrangement, and a correspondence took place upon the subject, 
the particulars of which had been Jaid before Parliament, but that correspondence did not lead 
to any agreement as to the limits of that neutral territory; and when it was proposed that 
Afghanistan should constitute the zone, the Government of India could not entertain that 
proposition, As to the present position of affairs, he would observe that since the idea of a 
neutral territory vals first. advanced there had been many territorial changes, which materially 
alters the condition of things. Any binding engazement as to a certain defined neutral 
territory at the present time would be likely to lead to a misunderstanding and difficulty 
That an agreement that one empire should exercise what had been culled political influence 
within a certain sphere, and that the other empire sbould exercise similar influcnce, within 
another sphere, would be an unwise arrangement for two reasons. In the first place it was very 
difficult to define what political influence meant, and misunderstandings might arise as to 
whether either country was or was not fulfilling its engagements to the others. Secondly, in 
a country like Central Asia, where boundaries were ill-defined and little known, where nomad 
tribes existed, who never were accustomed to regard boundaries very scrupulously, where 
government in the Muropean sense is not to be found, where the inhabitants are turbulent, 
lawless, and fanatical, it would be difficult, and perhaps impossible, for either empire so to: 
control events as to be responsible to the other for occurrences which took place beyond its own 
frontiers. Under these circumstances, while they approved the principle which dictated the 
policy of a neutral zone, it was not the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to enter into 
any formal arrangement or agreement upon the basis of a neutral territory in the European 
sense of the term. They looked upon the status guo without apprehension. As. he had said, 
there was no desire to advance our frontiers, and so long as the present state of things remained 
substantially the same, Her Majesty’s Government did not intend to countenance any such 
policy. We had given innumerable proofs to those States which abutted on our Indian, 
empire, that we desired them to be powerful, peaceable, and independent. We wish to show 
them that we were not an aggressive power. We had long been united to them by friendly ties. 
We would not ent: r into any engagement which might prejudice their interests or our own, or 
hamper our freedom of action with respect to them, and we held ourselves at liberty to enter 
into alliance with those States, according to those considerations, financial, political and strate- 
gical, which we might from time to time consider wise and prudent. It was not for him to 
speak of the foreign policy of the Government of India. He should be trenching upon the pro- 
vince of his noble friend, the Under-Secretary of State for India, were he to do so. He might 
however say that establishment of the most friendly relations with Afghanistan was no new policy. 
It was advocated by Lord Canning hefore Dost Mahomed died. It was carried out by Lord 
Lawrence; it was acted upon by Lord Lawrence’s successor. It was secured at the Umballa 
Conference, 2nd the fruits of that Conference were that Afghanistan was stronger now than 
it had ever been since the days of Dost Mahomed. (Hear, hear.) The development of that 
policy was a work of time, and depended a great deal upon the amount of confidence we inspired 
by means of personal influence in the minds of the Native Chicfs and rulers. And when 
freedom of intercourse was more fully established between us and them, we might hope that 
old suspicions and old animosities might be subdued, and that our motives would be more 
appreciated by the wild and warlike tribes which inhabited Afghanistan. (Hear, hear.) If 
that policy was carried out with firmness, conciliation, and perseverance, it was that most 
calculated to preserve the peace of Central Asia. (Hear, hear.) It was a policy which could 
give no umbrage to any Power in the world. If Russia was anxious, as he was sure she 
was, to develop the resources of ber dominion in Turkestan, she would attain that object 
by allowing a peaceful commerce to spring up between Tndia and Turkestan, which, if left to 
its natural course, would enormously profit both empires, and would cement that friendship 
still more strongly which now bappily existed between the two great empires of Asia.” 


[Debate in H. of C., Overland Mail, dated 9h July 1875.] 
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7. Opinion in Russia and India on Mr. Bourke’s speech.— 
The policy announced by Mr. Bourke was approved both in India and Russia. 
The Calcutta Huglishman, dated 2nd August 1875, observed :— 


“Such a policy is not capable of being condensed into an epigram like the masterly 
inactivity of Lord Lawrence’s school. But it strikes us as a policy at once just and provident, 
and the House of Commons and the outside public seem to have agreed that. it is the policy 
which one great Christian Power can with most dignity adopt to another great Christian 
Power among the half-barbarous Muhammadan States of Asia.” 


And, after drawing attention to the increase of Russian railroads as affording 
a greater menace to England in the East than Russian conquests, it concluded :— 


“It is simply out of the question for a mercantile country like England to attempt to 
arrest a policy of commercial development such ag Russia has now sketched out. The sense 
of the hole civilized world would be against us. It only remains for British Ministers and 
Indian Statesmen to bear vigilantly in mind that this policy of commercial development has 
another aspect pointing to military enterprise and territorial aggrandisement.” 


From St. Petersburg, Mr, Doria reported the following conversation with 
Baron Jomini, and subsequently adverted to an article in the Journal de St. 
Petersbourg, which so exactly reproduced Baron Jomini’s opinions as to 
be naturally attributed to his pen. The following is the conversation :— 

“Tlis Excellency began by expressing his entire participation and accordance in the 
opinions and views of Her Majesty’s Government as announced to the House by the Hon’ble 
R. Bourke, I mght almost say approval of the speech of Her Majesty’s Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 

“ His Excellency informed me that he had drawn up all the official papers upon this sub- 
ject emanating from the Russian Foreign Office ; that at first a neutral zoue bad been talked of 
and proposed us a limit to the advance of both empires, bat, he added, a neutral zone is an 
impossibility in a territory of barbarians,— Belgium, he said, ean be considered a neutral country, 
because civilized and in a position to respect certain acknowledged international rights, which 
are frequently entirely disregarded by the various turbulent tribes of Central Asia; that to 
enforce upon them a respect for the maintenance of peace often entailed on Russia a necessity of 
direct interference, doine away with the professious of the existence of a neutral zone which 
could only be maintained in a moral seuse. 

“ But the main point of His Excellency’s conversation went to show the fixed idea exist- 
ing in his mind that the British and Russian Empires must eventually become limitrophe ; His 
Excellency repeated the opinion that if the Empires of Russia and Austria or Germany, having a 
common frontier can exist on terms of peace, why not England and Russia ? And His Excel- 
lency said, if England found it to her interests to annex Atghanistan to her Indian Empire, the 
Russian Government would not regard it as a menace to them, nor would they endeavour to 
prevent it, and that therefore they cannot comprehend why the future absorption of Bokhara 
and Kokand should raise such excitement and alarm in the minds of Englishmen. 

“J think that Baron Jomini viewed with satisfaction the statement that the correspond- 
ence between Her Majesty’s Government and that of Russia had not led to any agreement as 
to the limits of a neutral zone. “ I have arrived at his conviction that many Russians, and 
amongst them men of political position and in Government service, entertain the full petiae: 
sion that the maintenance for any number of years of a great neutral territory ce oe 
two Empires of Russia and India is an impossibility, and that the notion must be abandoned. 

The article above alluded to advised . 
“that it is for the interests of both England and Russia to convince the M ussulman population 
of Asia that they have laid aside their mutual mistrust and rivalry (défiance et ae 
where there is place for all; that this persuasion, if forced upon the nen ae 0. ath, 
will disappoint their hopes and expectations, while the progress of mien ie oe bs ( be 
a mutual benefit and support to each other, and it depends only on Bog and to bring it about. 
On the other hand mutual hostility would produce circumstances of far 
more grave importance for the rule of England in India, and than that of 


Russia in Central Asia. 
[Seeret, September 1875, Nos. 110-123.) 
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1876.—In May 1876 Mr. Baillie Cochrane repeated his motion of the previous 
year, and asked for the production of papers regarding the occupation by Russia 
of the Khanate of Kokand, An important debate followed and many inter. 
esting speeches were delivered, the debate being summed by Mr. Disraeli who 
spoke as follows :— 


“My hon. friend the Member for the Isle of Wight (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) has 
brought forward one of those interesting annual motions upon the state of our Indian 
Empire which always receive the attention of the House, and of which it may be said 
that almost every year some new incident occurs which adds, of course, increased interest to 
my hon. friend’s statements and speculations. Our attention is called to this question of our 
Indian Empire to-night in consequence of the conquest recently by Russia of the Khanate of 
Kokand. Now that is not an event which was not anticipated, I think, by those who have 
given much attention to this subject. I think that from the period of the conquest of 
Tashkend, some ten years ago, every one must have felt that it was almost inevitable that all 
these Khanates would be conquered by Russia, and that it was a question of time, which 
greatly depended of course on the conduct of the inhabitants of those countries themadlves 
1 think that in the present instance they precipitated their fate by constant attempts to 
struggle against Russia—attempts which 1 am far from wishing in any way to discredit 
as they probably add much to their honour and patriotism—but which unfortunately Broneht 
about the termination of their political independence, which might otherwise have lasted gone 
time. This event after all is one which was anticipated and is in a direction of country that 
is not peculiarly menacing to those Imperial interests which engage our attention. My hon. 
friend has called our consideration to what he conceives to be the serious consequences of this 
event and of others of a similar character which may follow upon our position in India. My hon, 
friend has substantiated his views by quoting from several individuals, some of them known, 
aud men, no doubt, of talent and experience, but all utterly irresponsible in the opinions which 
they have given. One of them is auonymous, and that I think was the opinion ou which 
my hon, friend seemed to lay the greatest stress. That was the opinion of the gentleman 
who thought that this advance of Russia into Central Asia ought to be nipped in the bud. Now 
nipping in the bud means that the English power should have proceeded beyond our Indian 
boundary, should have crossed some deserts with which we have since become familiar, and 
should have entered upon one of the most hazardous, and I should say, one of the most 
unwise struggles that could well be conceived. Well, then, my bon. friend says that we 
ought to come to some ‘understanding’ with Russia. That is a very vague word, and I do 
not know that our ‘understandings’ with Russia, which have sometimes upon these subjects 
assumed the character of promises which it seems were never given, have ever been realized. 
My hon. friend in his speech seemed to me to treat the scheme of a neutral zone as one which 
had been brought into practice and had been sanctioned by the two great Powers of Russia 
and Great Britain. But the fact is that the neutral zone was a speculation in a diplomatic 
despatch, nothing more. It never was accepted at any Conference or Congress, nor was it 
ever expressed in any Protocol or Treaty. The idea that Great Britain and Russia agreed to 
establish a neutral zone between their respective empires, and that Russia has all this time 
systematically violated the neutral zone that was agreed upon, is one of those delusions which, 
having once got possession of the public mind, it is very difficult to terminate. The fact is 
that no neutral zone was ever agreed upon by the Statesmen of the different Powers. With 
regard to understandings, there was an understanding about Khiva; but we must all admit 
that that was a most unfortunate understanding, because no two persons ever agreed as to 
what that understanding was. Therefore I am far from wishing to enter into any under- 
standing with Russia to prevent those fears and apprehensions of which we have heard so 
much, and on which I may make a remark. The hon. and learned gentleman who made an 
interesting speech in seconding the motion of my hon. friend certainly contributed much to 
the debate, but he did not enforce particularly the views of my hon. friend. I must say that, 
although J should be proud on a fitting occasion to have the hon. and learned Member for 
Marylebone for a seeonder, if he made as good a speech as he has delivered to-night, still I 
would rather that he should support the policy I was recommending to the House instead of 
laying down that the conquest of Kokand was perfectly justifiable, and not in the least 
injurious, and stating that he should look forward with satisfaction to the conquest of 
Kashgar. That was not the kind of support which my hon. friend, the Member for the Isle 
of Wight, might fairly have expected. The hon. and gallant gentleman who has just sat 
down (Sir Ilenry Havelock) presses upon us the importance of establishing a substantial 
boundary to the great frontier State of Afghanistan. I believe that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are perfectly conscious of the importance of establishing the best relations with 
Afghanistan and of cherishing those relations; but although we are most anxious for the 
prosperity, the peace, and the power of Afghanistan, still we cannot be blind to the very 
unsatisfactory state of its present government. We know that there are many who wish to 
be masters—which is very much to be deprecated—and that there are many aspirants to power. 
But that is not a state of affairs which can, in our opinion, be remedied by force. It is by 
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cultivating friendly relations; it is ) ae 
oe % ae y cherishing e icati : 
Paes by but switch 1 hope, are fieioaaitie Said itis ihe wach have been rarer than 
we could most. gradually obtai ; Wis by commercial influence to a 
would be a natural position for us if ie ae that position in Afghanistan which, I b ee 
the security, and the peace that are Wot were equally conscious of the inde snl ae 
the Isle of Wight, asks me whether Tj ved in that relation. My hon. friend, the Monies ee 
Now these papers are of want Erie Pert to grant the papers which be sates 
Majesty’s Government and the Rissinn G. wants copies of all correspondence between Hee 
Well, eke we WEN Th Ie ae co respecting this occupation of Kobind: 
frontier States, Well these are confd - ieee of Captain Napier or other officers on the 
amar eeivake ib wadlll lances ake lal reports to the Indian Government. It is unusual 
friend will not be offended or an si tee of this kind, and I therefore hope my hak, 
under our consideration is not one of Wee . consider the subject which he has brought 
his motion for documents, the eveater save a earns if I request him not to press 
Lised we Vavercaull age beck ae fo 2 oe have no existence, and which as reapects 
wanlde nae teouble the lictes eenie in oe . the House without great indiseretion. I 
qaislit have bosurinads aauele bekter fie be is re a remarks which I have made and which 
Worcien’ Ataite tal cib hon been tates LA sens the Under-Secretary of State for 
by the hon. gentleman, the Member for Kirkeald ee made in the early part of the debate 
subject I listened with attention, even when zs ‘ um 2fotee Campbell), to-whom an: this 
appear to me to be quite unfounded. The hon nee he made some statements: which 
present motion as being in itself of no im ctinte ee Meu to me to look upon the 
condescended to take part in this discussion had it vat ae nobeure that: -he would -havy 
which he says has been made by myself. Tay ae f eat oy ae Tero delaras tou 
case that Iam a Russophohist, and that I took ie th H ie ae ee ee 
hurling a menace at Russia. Now, what I said the heeds eigL as ee 
but I was not aware at the time that the remarks which T tlish a ae ote gees 
such contrary interpretations, for they have been described on the. . hs a . - eee 
indiscreet, and prompted only by the exigency of dis muetient : hile ce being ‘extremely 
to tae House of Commons, and hear ‘a. high authority on nies Gates . al eet 
observations which, instead of being indisereet, and prompted by the exig ne ‘of tl ee 
indicated a change in our policy. Our future policy in the rast ees ai ey ee: 
gentleman, shadowed forth hy the observations which I made on the Secon whee 
referred. The hon. gentleman even alluded to certain proceedings which recently occurred nt 
Khelat, as demonstrating the great change and revolution in our Indian polic ‘i hict i 
called the attention of the House. I can only assure the hon. gentleman bat oh t fa z ee 
place at Khelat is, as I believe, a wise and proper step, and one for which ford Northbrock 
is as perfectly responsible, as he is for any act of his administration; and if the hon. 
gentleman wishes to obtain proof of this vast and dangerous change in our [ndian polic 
which he has not merely intimated, but announced this evening, but of which elie iene 
evidence, he must not trust to the incidents which have taken place recently at Khelat i. 
take so very different a view of the relations between Russia and England, especial] with 
reference to India, from those which the hon. gentleman has imputed to me, that I sale 6a 
I listened with considerable astonishment to his remarks. What I said the other night Sa 
generally speaking, quite in accordance with all my previous declarations on the subject. I 
believe, Mr. Speaker, it is by courtesy allowed toa Member of the House to quote from a 
speech he has made in the Session, and I therefore quote this sentence : 


“¢T am not of that schvol who view the advances of Russia into Asia with those deep 


taisgivings some do. I think that Asia is large enough for the destinies of both Russia and 


England.’ 


"Now, 
for making a declaration of that kind. 


it seems to me to be somewhat curious that 2 man should be called a Russophobist 
I went on to say—what I before stated in this House— 


“ € Whatever may be my confidence in the destiny of England, I know that empires are 
only maintained by vigilance, by firmness, by courage, by understanding the temper of the 
times, and by watching those significant indications that may easily be observed.’ 


servations; they may be construed into a menace to 


“These may be considered indiscrect ob 
as not been very long in the House, though we are all 


Russia by the hon. gentleman, who h g 
I may be allowed to say that ever since I have had any 


glad that he is amongst us ; but 3 
control over public affairs—which has been for now nearly a quarter of a century—so far as 
regards Foreign Affairs, and as representing a large party, these are the opinions which I have 
invariably expressed. They are no secret to the Russian Government, which has heard them 
over and over again, not merely in Parliament, but in our offices and im our drawing-rooms, 
and the Russian Government have always put upon them an interpretation perfectly different 
from that which the hon. gentleman put upon them. The Russian Government has not 
has regarded the language used as taking 


looked upon them as a menace, but, on the contrary, 
a common sense view of the position of the two countries—that there was room enough in 
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Asin for Russia and England, and that there was no reason whatever why there should not 
exist between us a clear understanding—not. the understanding founded on a neutral zone 
but an understanding the result of frankness and firmness. Russia knows full well there 
= ay coves ey the isis development of her empire in Asia with jealousy 

yas s clearly made aware by the Government of this country that we are resolved 
to maintain and strengthen both materially and morally our, Indian Empire, and not merely 
do that, but also uphold our legitimate influence in the Kast. Russia, so far as I have had any 
influence in the conduct of our affairs, has been made perfectly aware of those views, and not 
only that, but they have thought them consistent with a good understanding between the 
two countries. 1 believe, indeed, that at no time has there been a better understanding 
between the Courts of St. James and St, Petersburgh than at the present moment; and there 
is this good understanding because our policy is a clear and a frank policy. The observations 
which I made the other night some wise men of Gotham described as singularly indiscreet, 
and a wiser man this evening says he regards them as a direct menace to Russia; but those 
observations express the unanimous opinions of an united Cabinet, and those opinions have 
been some time ago conveyed in clear language by my noble friend, the Secretary of State, to 
the representative of Russia in this country, and I say without hesitation that it is only by 
that frank expression of our views that a good understanding between the two empires can 
be maintained. But there is another way in which our affairs may be conducted. ‘There is 
another way of viewing everything which is done by Russia in Asia. We may look upon it 
with silent suspicion ; and if a circumstance occurs which is disagreeable to us, there may be 
a good deal of growling and grumbling without ever acting. The country may be suddenly 
surprised at finding that Russia has taken a course which it thinks dangerous and unprece- 
dented, because there has been no frank explanation between the two empires as to the temper 
and mode in which their mutual relations are to be carried on. Now, far from looking 
forward with alarm to the development of the power of Russia in Central Asia, I see no 
reason why she should not conquer Tartary any more than why Evgland should not have 
conquered India. I only wish that the people of Tartary may gain as much advantage by 
being conquered by Russia as the people of India from being conquered by this country. 
must take this opportunity, therefore, of telling the hon. gentleman who made this elaborate 
attack on the Government because of the observations which fell from me the other day, 
once for all that he has totally misconceived my views, and, indeed, has I think done violence 
to them. There was nothing in my remarks on the occasion to which he referred which, I 
had not said before. They are remarks which I believe accurately describe the feeling of the 
present Government towards Russia in relation to India, and which I believe are calculated to 
preserve the good and honest understanding that exists between the two countries. As to what 
the hon. gentleman said about the occasion when I made those remarks as being a trumpery 
occasion, I beg to inform him that is an observation which I think he had no right to make. 
I could quote from books written by the hon. gentleman himself passages which show that he 
is deeply impressed, with all his experience, with the importance of the title which Her 
Majesty should assume in India, and he must be aware, though it is convenient to talk of the 
absurdity of putting up against the Emperor of Russia, to withstand his invasion of India, the 
mere empty title of the Sovereign, that human nature is influenced by associations which are 
connected with titles, especially in the East; and if ever there was a moment on which an apt 
occasion should be seized of announcing to all the races of India the deep interest which this 
country takes in that empire, it was that of which we availed ourselves; and that when we 
were speaking of Russia with that cordiality and candour which we have always addressed to 
Russia since we have been responsible for the conduct of affairs, we were equally resolved to 
maintain our Indian Empire.” 


9. Criticisms excited by this debate.—This speech of Mr. 
Disracli’s attracted marked attention in Russia, and the Goloss (Voir) of 
the 11th-23rd March 1876, a newspaper inspired by the Russian Foreign Office, 
commented on it in a lengthy leading article, of which the following is 
a précis :— 

“Like us, the Voir devotes to this important question an article which takes up no less 
than seven columns of large type. It declares that the annexation by Russia of the _Khanate 
of Kokand, foretold a year ago by Mr. Rawlinson, has in Mngland and in British India 
even more than in Russia herself been pronounced a necessity. Nevertheless there have been 
found, both in London and in Calcutta, a few spirits timorous enough to sce in that annexation 
an eventual, if not an immediate, danger to British India. This alarm, according to the Voir, 
is due to the fact that there exists some misapprehension as to the real object of Russia 
in Central Asia, which, however, is precisely the same as that pursued by England on the other 
half of the continent. Russia and England gained a footing in Asia about the same time 
at the end of the sixteenth century—the latter by the conquest of India from the sea, the 
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former by the conquest of Siberia overland. The two countries were at that time separated 
from one another by immense steppes and by unecivilised tribes, such aa the Kirghiz, the 'Tur- 
komaus, the Sarthians, and others. But in the course of three centuries the aspect. of the 
continent has undergone a remarkable change. The steppes have been parcelled out into 
Russian districts (oulesdy), administered by the Russian authorities, ‘Lo speak only of Cen- 
tral Asia, the Governor-General of ‘lurkestan, General Kanffmann, has become the friend and 
the best adviser of his neighbours, the Khans of Khiva and Boklara. England on her 
side has reduced to subjection numerous tribes, such as the Sikhs, the Mabrattas, and the 
Burmese, and has conquered the kingdoms of Bengal, of Delhi, of Sindh, so that in the 
present day the power of the Viceroy of India extends as far as Afghanistan. Thus the first 
Englishman who set foot in India determined the condition of the country as it now appears 
to the eye of the observer. Why should it be otherwise with the first Russian who trod the 
soil of Central Asia? Civilization is the nevessury corollary of the appearance of an European. 
The action of Russia in Asia has heen in no way premeditated. The nomads of the steppes 
broke over her borders and carried off Russian prisoners for sale in the markets of Asia. It 
was absolutely necessary for us to protect ourselves against these barbarians, Hence the first 
strongholds, the fortified posts, the lines of military occapation, which were the beginning of 
the Russian advance. ‘To unite the defensive line of Orenburg to that of Siberia, we had to 
take up positions on the Syr-Daria and the Chou. Bokhara, Khiva, and Kokand opposed us, 
and we were ubliged to fight them. Since then these countries have made their peace with 
Russia, and of late Kokand has even clamoured for annexation to the Empire. Thus the 
necessities of defence have forced on the action of Russia, just as they have formed the motive 
power in the progress of England. Russia has never exazveratel those necessities. She has 
carried out her defensive measures fairly, without ever pushing them to the point of provo- 
cation. She has everywhere done her best to enforce respect for the religion of conquered 
populations as well as for their persons and property. And thus Russia has undertaken the 
civilization of these barbarous countries. 


“Tn 1850, the value of the products and merchandise imported into Russia from Asia 
amounted only to 600,000 roubles. The Russian exports did not exceed the same sum. In 
1867 the Asiatic imports had already risen to 13 millions and the Russian exports to 17 
millions. We have no data from which to caleulate the present value of the trade, because 
the Russian customs lines on the Asiatic frontier were abolished in 1868. But it stands to reason 
that the rate of progression can only have increased. ‘The famous geographer Hellwald says in 
his work on Central Asia: ‘ Russia is accomplishing a providential mission in this revion. She 
is the representative of civilization.” Lejean again, a French traveller, whose opinions are not over 
favorable to Russia, remarks that ‘the conquest of Turkestan is a simple measure of defence 
on the part of Russia. For Turkestan, it is the one means of salvation” ven the Times 
has declared that ‘the conquests of Russia in Central Asia are a benefit to the whole world? 
The Americans hold the same view. A work which has just appeared at New York—~ Russia 
and England in Central Asia—proves this in every page. A different opinion, however, 
obtains in Caleutta. There every success of the Rassian arms is regarded as a menace to the 
Indian Empire, and, as such, is at once announced in L midon. It is thus that the Statesmen 
who are charged with the direction of England’s foreign policy gain their information as to 
the policy of Russia in Central Asia. India, with her two hundred millions of inhabitants, 
cannot surely be envious of the development of Russian trade in Asia—~a mere nothing in 
comparison with ber own. The Indian Empire possesses an army of two hundred thousand 
men, four hundred guns, twelve thousand kilometres of navigable canals, a numerous fleet, and 
a budget which knows nothing of deficits. Russia has only pun troops in the whole of 
Turkestan, not a fragment of railway, not a single vessel of war worthy of the nam», for one 
could not surely dignify with the title the few wretched little steamers which ply ou the 
Jaxartes and the Oxus. 

“These data, says the Voix, might well inspire the Russians with fear of the English. 
Assuredly they cannot make the English fear the Russians. The former are safe from ey 
behind the Hindoo Koosh—a most formidable barrier which is afforded them Renae ° 
the Himalayas. Some other cause must be sought to account for the fear of Russia witch A he 
English manifest in regard to their Indian possessions, Until the appearance of ee uataie 
in Gentral Asia the whole continent knew only one European power, and ee nt ing: 
land. Asia has now made the acquaintance of a second power, whose forces are a y. . ‘ 
inerease, This fact has, to some small extent, diminished the consideration in which Uta 
was held by the Mussulman world, It must he added that the character of the oe 
appears to the Mussulmans less uncompromising than that of the English, ee ves Ww angi 
Rassian bayonets have shown themselves, slavery bas been abolished, taxes - at Paar e 
made easier. In all parts of Asia the name of the ‘ White Tsar is at wit gra it i 
his is the true cause of the English alarm. It is a question of moral riva iy ; one : e 

al of the Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence. He was not considered enough o | a: uisso- 
nhobist Hence also the famous interview brought about by bis successor Lord Mayo with 
Siere At Ameer of Afghanistan, when the British troops were ostentatiously displayed, ae 
the Ameer remarked that he bad seen more soldiers there than be bad sven Russians in 
D 
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Turkestan. After having thus tried to impress the Ameer by the display of her troops, Eng- 
land agreed to pay him £120,000 a year and all to counteract the moral prestizve the Russians 
had gained by the capture of Samareand, which town the Mussulmans considered the pearl of 
the union. It follows, according to the Jour, from a general view of the state of things in 
Mussulman Asia, that every premium offered to Islam by this jealous and shabby rivalry j is 
equally hurtful to England and Russia. ‘The two nations ought not to look upon themselves 
as rivals in Central Asia. Their interests are the same as regards Muhammadanism. What they 
have to do is to calm Mussulman enmity—uot to inflame it still further ; to disarm it, and not 
to make it a formidable hostile power. Otherwise the Tnelish are just as likely to 
lose India as the Russians to lose Central Asia. As regards the objects of commercial policy, 
the Times, which is well up in the subject, has itself declared that the Russian conquest is use- 
ful to the trade of England, because the emulation of Russian manufacturers is much less 
dangerous than anareby, brigandage, rapine, and theft among the mercantile depots in Central 
Asia. 

“ We sincerely desire, concludes the Voir, that there may be friendship and confidence in 
Asia between Russia and England. From the day that the Envoys of Lord Lytton, the new 
Viceroy, are sent to General Kauffmann, and the Envoys of General Kauffmann visit Lord 
Lytton, from that day the Mussulman world will understand that there are no longer in Asia 
two hostile powers face to face, but two friendly powers—Russia and England—representing 
Europe and Christendom, that is to say, civilization and progress.” 


(Secret, duguet 1876, Nos. 1-20.] 


10. Russian Agents at Cabul, and correspondence be- 
tween General Von Kauffmann and the Ameer.—On the 16th 
September 1876 His Excellency the Viceroy telegraphed to the Secretary of 
State urgently advising Her Majesty's Government to remonstrate against the 
repeated “correspondence carried on by General Kauffmann with the Ameer 

* (L.)) Mirza Abdul Karim Khan, Samarenndi. through Russian Agents, two* of whom 
(2.) Mirza Mahomed Yusuf Khan. were at that nioment in Cabul. 


This telegram was followed by the annexed despatch (No. 41, dated 18th 
September 1876). The memorandum referred to in its paragraphs 8 and 4 will 
be found in Appendix IT :— 


“The despatches noted in the margin have communicated to us the positive assurances 
From Secretary, Political and Seeret| Department, dated given, from time fo time, by the Russian 
16th April 1869. Government that His Imperial Majesty con- 
From Secretary, Political and Secret Deportment, dated  siders Afghanistan as ‘ entirely beyond the 
20th February 1874, No. 24 sphere of Russian influence. With re- 
From Sccretary, Political and Secret Department, dated  , 
rth March 1874, No. 38. ference to these assurances, we have the honor 
From Secretary of State, dated 25th June 1875, No. 16. to transmit, for Your Lordship’s information, 
From Agsistant Secretary, Political and Secret Depart- the papers noted in the accompanying Ab- 
4) u . 7 Y 5 . 
ments doled Oth March: LAT, Ao.:,85: stract of Contents, and to call the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to the subject of the official correspondence which has taken 
place, and is taking place, between the Governor-General of Russian Turkestan and His 
Highness the Ameer of Cabul. 


“The most recent of these communications is the letter of General Von Kauffmann, 
dated February 1876, of which a translation accompanies the Commissioner of Peshawun’ 8 
No. 2087P., dated 26th June. 


“This document, it will be perceived, contains a somewhat lenethy narrative of the late 
events in Kokand, an announcement of its annexation to the Russian Empire, and a declaration 
of the motives which have animated the Russian Government; it isstated to be in continu- 
ation of previous communications, and its transmission to be due to ‘the friendship subsisting 
between Russia and Afvhanistan.’ 


« From the memorandum appended to this despatch, Your Lordship will learn that the 
letter is, in fact, one of a series of communications which have passed, from time to time, 
between the Russian General Von Kanffmann (or, his docum tenens, General Kolpakovsky) and 
His Highness the Ameer, during a period extending from the year 1870 to the present time ; 
that these communications are not merely complimentary expressions of Friendly sentiment. 
but have reference to matters of importance, affecting, not only the foreign interests, but even 
the internal affairs of Afghanistan; that they tend to increase in frequency ; that latterly 
they have, on more than one occasion, been transmitted by a special Agent, though it appears 
from the postscript to Sir A. Buchanan’s letter to Lord Clarendon, No. 222, dated the 
2nd November 1869, that Prince Gortschakoff then agreed with Lord Mayo that Russian 
Agents should not visit Cabul. 
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__ “Tt will he, moreover, seen that the Ameer, though at first regarding the communications 
with distrust, and seeking the advice of the British Government as to the tenor of his re | 
now acknowledges their receipt in cordial terms, and without consulting the Giernne if 
India. Lastly, it will be perceived, from the appended extracts from the diaries of the 11th 
and 14th August, that another Russian Agent has, within the last few weeks. arrived in AE hai 
territory, and left Balkh on the 7th August ex route for Cabul, bearing a Rickie letter Erma 
the Russian General. We may add that, notwithstanding the arvival of this second Avent, bis 
precursor still ling:rs at Cabul; anl that we huve received from an anolficial sities inkariie 


ation, which we are of course unable tu verify, that seeret uigatly conferences are takiny place 
between him and the Ameer. 7 


“Up to the present time the Government of India has not deemed it necessary to 
request Her Majesty’s Government to make a formal objection to these proceedings of the 
Rassian Generals; but from the memorandum = aceompanying — this despatch, it will 
he gathered that the correspondence has been regarded by the Government with some anxiety ; 
and that on one occasion, in a despatch No. 32P., dated lst May 1874, the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government was drawn to the tone of General Kolpakovsky’s letter. 


“We now desire to submit, for the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government, that 
the time has arrived when it is expedient that the attention of the Russian Government should 
be seriously called to the fact of this correspondence, and that steps should be taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government to prevent a continuance of proceedings which we eannot bat regard as 
altogether inconsistent with the assurances given by Prince Gortschakoff to Lord Clarendon in 
1869, and, since then, frequently renewed by the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, that Afghanistan 
is regarded as ‘ entirely beyond the sphe-e of Russian influence.’ = 


“ In venturing to suggest this course for the consideration of Hur Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, we would represent that the issue more or less involved in the continuance, or disconti- 
nuance, of the correspondence between the Russian officers and the Ameer of Cabul is one, not 
of merely local or Indian, but of Imperial, interest, affectiny, as it does, the important question 
whether the influence of England is to be superseded anil replacel by that of Russia at the 
Court of the Ameer. The assurances of non-interference in Afghanistan given, and reiterated, 
by the Cabinet of St. Petersburg to the Government of Her Majesty, have been, from time to 
time, communicated, with every expression of confidence in their sincerity, by the Government 
of India to the Ameer of Cabul. As the communications with His Higaness, now systemati- 
cally carried on by the Russian military authorities in Central Asia, are plainly irreconcilable 
with the above-mentioned assurances, it is obvious that the Ameer can only attribute their increas- 
ing frequency, and prolonged toleration, either to the acquiescence of the British Government, or 
to its inability to resent so open a disrezard of those pledges, on which its reliance has been pub- 
licly and repeatedly recorded. In either case, the result cannot fail to be destructive of all confi- 
dence and security in our relations with Afghanistan. The action open to the Government of 
India for the control of those relations is nevessarily limited to the exercise of pressure upon 
the Ameer of Cabul; but we shall, on our part, lose no opportunity of co-operating with such 
steps as Her Majesty’s Government may be pleased to take in this matter, by our endeavours 
to convince the Ameer of the imprudence, as well as the impropriety, of the present correspond- 
ence between His Highness and the Russian Generals.” 


In October the Secretary of State telegraphed that Prince Gortschakoff 
had directed Count Schouvaloff to deny 


* Démentez catégoriquement Général Kaufmann : 
p categorically that General Von Kauffmann 


agit Caboul soit par un agent, ou soit d’une autre 


memes, acted at Cabul either by Agent, or in any 
+ His Excellency’s telegram, dated 20th October other manner.* The Viceroy repliedt 
1876. that two Russian Agents had been at 


Cabul within the last month, and were believed to be there still. 


On the 28th September} another despatch was sent to the Secretary of 

t To Secretary of State, No. 45, dated 28th Sep. State enclosing the Cabul Diary from the 
tember 1876. 29th to the 31st August, and translations 
(1) of General Von Kauffmann’s letter dated 6th July 1876, sent by the second 
Russian Agent, Mahomed Yusuf Khan; and (2) of the Ameer’s reply dated 
27th August 1876, taken by Abdul Karim Khan, the first Agent, to the Gene- 
ral’s letter of February regarding Kokand affairs. The General’s letter dated 
6th July notified his return to Tashkend from St. Petersburg, and expressed 
; ; hopes for the continuance of the friendship 

seal Diary TaNa re eee between Russia and Cabul. Subsequently§ 
the British Agent at Cabul reported that Mulla Suifulla, bearing a third letter 
from Gencral Vou Kauffmann, had arrived at Mazar-i-Sharif, and that 
arrangements were being made for his journey to Cabul. A Cabul Diary 
dated Ist to 4th December 1876 contained a translation of the letter 
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brought by Mulla Saifulla to the Ameer, and also of the Ameer’s reply sent by 
the second Agent, Mahomed Yusuf Khan, to General Von KLauffmann’s 
letter dated Gth July. Both communications the tone of which was extremely 

* To Secretary of State, No. 3, dated 2nd Febru- friendly, were forwarded* to the Secretary 
ary 1877. of State. 


11. Discussions between Lord A. Loftus and Prince Gorts- 
chakoff and Lord A. Loftus and M. de Giers regarding this 
correspondence. Denial of a projected Russian expedition 
against Merv.—Meantime a despatch (No. 63, dated 21st December 1876) 
was received from the India Office, which showed that the Government of India 
despatch, dated 28th September, had been sent to the English Foreign Office, 
and that Lord Salisbury had assented to the text of General Kauffmann’s letter 
of February 1876 being communicated to the Russian Government. Also 
that Lord ‘A. Loftus had had interviews with Prince Gortschakoff and M. 
de Giers, respectively on the 15th and 17th November, of which he gave the 
following reports :— 

Interview with Prince GortscHakorrF as reported in Lorp Lortus’ No. 536, dated 15th November 1876. 

“ At my interview to-day with Prince Gortschakoff I profited of the opportunity to men- 
tion the report of a projected Russian expedition to Merv. 

“His Highness denied at once that any such intention existed, and anthorized me to in- 
form Your Lordship that there was no question of an expedition against Merv, nor any idea of 
oceupying Merv. 

Prince Gortschakoff said that some of the Tekke Turkomans had plundered some ‘auls’ 
of another Turkoman tribe under Russian protectorate, and that a detachment of troops had 
been sent to their protection, as also to keep open the communication between Krasnovodsk and 
Khiva. 

“His Highness denied + that there were indications of the Afghans undertaking an 
expedition against the Tekke Turkomans and Merv, but His 
Highness did not appear to be acquainted with any details on 
the subject. 

“JT further mentioned to His Highness the communications which General Kauffmann 
was carrying on directly with the Ameer of Afghanistan through a secret Agent who had arrived 
some time ago at Cabul, and was still residing there, and I observed to him that these com- 
munications were not in conformity with the engagement taken by Russia as recorded by His 
Highness himself, when he declared that Russia considered Afghanistan to be beyond the 
sphere of her political action. 

“Prince Gortschakoff replied that there was no Russian Agent at Cabul as far as he knew, 


and that General Kauffmann had merely forwarded a complimentary letter to the Ameer, as he 
was in the habit of deing on returning to his post. 


+ (Sic) but ? observed. 


“* But, added His Highness, ‘quand nous avons en main une baleine je ne puis pas 
m’occuper des petits poissons.’ 
p P 
“His Highness however charged ine to inform Your Lordshi 


p that the reported expediti 
against Merv was without any foundation.. : : ee 


“ Before reverting to the subject of General Kauffmann’s communications with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, and the presence of a Russian Agent at Cabul, I shall request M. de 
Giers to give me an answer in writing to the note which I addressed to His Excellene on 
that subject on the 12th October, a copy of which was enclosed in my despatch No 483 of 
the 13th October.” : 


Interview with M. pe Greus as reported in Lorp A. Lortus’ No. 543, dated 17th November 1876 


‘“‘T had an interview to-day with M. de Giers, 


. who is the Director of iati 
ment of the Imperial Ministry for Foreign Affairs, pene nee Bg 


“T requested His Excellency to give mea written reply to i 
Teq J ; my note y 
communication of General Kauffmann with the Ameer of Abshaitcta eee i a 
presence at Cabul of a Russian Avent. ; are 


“His Excellency demurred somewhat to 


cy dem : giving a.written answer: 
request for a reply in writing, which ; 


His Excellency promised me that I 

“1 then said to His Excellency that it was of essenti 
difficulty should arise between the two Governments in re 
him that on a previous occasion, in 1874, the Emperor ha 


but I maintained my 
should receive. - 


al importance that no question of 
gard to Central Asia,.and | reminded 
d specially charged me if there should 
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be any question of difficulty in regard to Central Asia, to refer to him directly. Consequently 
if I found that the Imperial authorities at a distance from the central authority were acting on 
their own responsibility in opposition to the engagements entered into between the two CGovyern- 
ments, I should immediately ask for an audience of the Emperor, in obedience to his orders, 
and submit the question to His Majesty. 

“M. de Giers then stated that there was no question of General Kauffmann’s entering into 
political communication with the Ameer of Afghanistan, nor was there the remotest iden of 
any treaty engagements. The Agent was simply charged to deliver a letter of courtesy from 
General Kauffmann to the Ameer, which was an usual custom on his resuming the duties of 
his post, and as the Governor-Gencral of a neighbouring State. 

“To this I replied that he was not the Governor of a neighbouring State, inasmuch as the 
Khanate of Bokhara was still to be regarded as an independent State, and that I therefore 
considered it necessary that General Kauffmann should receive express orders from the Imperial 
Government to desist in future from sending Agents to Cabul, and from entertaining political 
communication with the Ameer of Afghanistan. 

“M. de Giers then informed me that the Imperial Government had received information, 
both from General Kauffmann and through the Imperial Minister at Teheran, that the Afghan 
Government were making great military preparations. He stated that 10,000 men were 
assembled at Herat with 1,600 cavalry, all well armed and equipped; that they were being 
constantly drilled and exercised ; and that a cannon foundry was established at Herat, capable 
of producing one cannon per day. From the information the Imperial Government had 
received this armament was destined for the Turkomans and against Merv. 

“Tt would appear from the report of General Kauffmann that he was somewhat disturbed 
in mind by this reported expetlition. 

“General Kauffmann in his report referred also to certain incursions beyond their frontier 
which the Afghan troops were undertaking in the direction of Zarafshan and Karategin, and 
he referred them as likely to produce a disturbance of the relations between Bokbara and 
Afghanistan. 

“On my enquiry His Excellency further informed me that in consequence of a disagree- 
ment between the Turkomans and the Khan of Khiva, the latter had expressed a wish to 
renounce his rights of Government in favor of Russia, but that General Kauffmann had 
opposed this wish, and was now acting as the arbitrator between the Khan and his subjects. 

“ His Excellency stated that the Imperial Government desired anxiously that no change 
in the stadus guo should take place, and that peace and order should reign in Central Asia.” 


12. Other subjects discussed at these interviews. Russian 
expedition against Merv. Afghan Military preparations.—It will 
have been observed that besides the alleged correspondence and political nego- 
tiations between the Ameer of Cabul and the Russian authorities at Tashkend, 
three other matters were referred to at these interviews. These were a Russian 
expedition against Merv, and the military preparations of the Afghans in the 
direction of Herat and of Zarafshan and Karategin. 


As regards the projected Russian expedition to Merv the following extract 
from the Cabul Diary ending 13th November 1876 gave the latest inform- 
ation available at the time :— 

“Tt is reported that the Governor of Turkestan has written (to the Ameer) on the authority 
of arumour, that the Russians are collecting supplies in Charjoi with a view to making an 
attack on Merve Shahjehan, that a guard of 3,000 troops has been summoned from Samarcand 
to Charjoi, that they (the Russians) intimated their wish to the Mir of Kirki to visit his territory, 
to ascertain the depth of the Oxus, but the Mir expressed regret that his people would be opposed 
to their coming, and that consequently they have abandoned their intention of visiting Kirki. 
This report requires confirmation ; enquiries will be made and result, communicated.” 

In respect to the Afghan preparations at Herat, the Persian oy rama 
© Mr. T. Thomson’s telegram, dated 20th October had also expressed some uneasiness.* But 

1876. the British Minister at Teheran was in- 
formed that the Ameer of Cabul had long been engaged in putting his 
military resources in order and strengthening Herat. In the opinion of the 
Government of India there was not any ground for apprehending aggressive 
+His Excellency the Viceroy’s telegram, No. 25004.P., designs against Persia.t N otwithstanding 

dated 23rd October 1876. this expression of opinion the Prince 
Governor of Khorassan deputed Mahomed Bakir Khan to Herat nominally to 
E 
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discuss with the Herat authorities the protection of the caravan road on the 
frontier. Ilis real mission probably was to ascertain the meaning of the aforesaid 
: hh . 2947 * ] 
® Minister at Teheran to Earl of Derby, No. 176, military preparations.” He certainly made 
dated 29th November 1876. some enquiries on this subject, and the 
Commissioner of Peshawur’s Nos. 200¢, dated Ameer believed these enquiries to be the 
19th December, and 204C., dated 27th December, real object of his coming. Orders were 
accordingly issued to give Bakir Khan replies upon the business about which 
he had ostensibly come, and then dismiss him. 


13. Russian Agents at Cabul, &c., continued.—Rccurring 
to the interviews described in paragraph 11 Lord Salisbury had advised that 
Lord A. Loftus should be instructed to press fora written reply to his note 
to M. Giers dated *hserember 1976, This note called attention to General 


12th October 
Kauffmann’s correspondence with the Ameer through Russian Agents at 
Cabul, and his alleged intention of inducing the Ameer to sign an offensive 
and defensive alliance with Cabul. Lord Salisbury also advised that Prince 
Gortschakoff should be told that it was essential to the preservation of good 
relations between the two Governments that General Kauffmann should 
discontinue the practice of sending Agents to Cabul on complimentary or other 
missions. In February a further despatch was received from the Secretary 
of State (dated 3lst January 1877). Its enclosures showed that on the 19th 
November=1st December 1876 M. de Giers had furnished Lord A. Loftus with 
the desired written reply, and that fresh issues had been raised in subsequent cor- 
respondence between them. ‘The following is the text of M. de Giers’ note :— 
“M,. Pan. 


“ Jai eu ’honneur de recevoir la note en date du 30 Septembre-13 Octobre de ectte année par 
laquelle V. E. signalait le prétendu envoi d’un Agent Russe 4 Caboul muni d’une lettre du 
Général Kauffmann et soi-disant chargé de négocier avec l’Emir uve alliance offensive ainsi 
qu’un traité de commerce. 


‘Le Chancelier de ’Empire a déja repondu & une question adressée a ce sujet & notre Ambr 
a Londres par le Principal Secrétaire de S. M. B. en niant catégoriquement |’exactitude de la 
Tumeur susmentionée. . 


_ “YV.E, ma fait parvenir depuis par une nouvelle note en date du 7§ de ce mois traduc- 
tion d’une lettre du Général Kauffmann a |’Emir de Caboul et d’une reponse de celui-ci. 


“Le Ministre Impl. n’a aucune connaissance de cette correspondance. II] s’est empressé 
toute fois de demander & son sujet des renseignements au Général Kauffmann en ce priant 
d’eclaircir s’il le peut les faits qui ont pu donner lieu aux bruits parvenus au Gouvernement de 
S.M.B. V. E. adi se convaincre en attendant, elle méme que la lettre du Général Kauffmann 
mentionnée dans sa derniére note ne contenait rien qu’un message de courtoisie et ne justifiait 
d’aucune fagon !’existence d’une négociation politique quelconque entre nos autorités du Turkes- 
tan et celles de Caboul. 


“Le soin que le Cabinet de Londres apporte a veiller A la stricte observation de lentente 
établie entre lui et la Russie en 1872 relativement a |’Afghanistan engage le Ministére Impl. 
de son c6té & mentionner certaines informations qui lui sont parvenues de Tashkend et qui ont 
trait & un mouvement de troupes simultané de V’armée des Indes d’une part dans les Etats 
d’Akhond Sahib, Maitre de Souat, et de détachements Afghans de V’autre dans Je Darwaz 
petit etat independant en debors des limites de Badakchan, et du Vakhan et limitrophe au N i 
E. du Karatchéguine provinces toutes les deux vassales de |’Emir de Boukhara. 


“Nous apprenons en méme temps que des armaments considérables se font & Hérat en vue 
d’une expedition contre les Turkomans de Merv. 


“Si ces faits venaient a se confirmer ils constitueraient une infraction direct 
e 4 l’entente de 
1872 par laquelle la Grande Bretagne s’est engagée & detourner |’Emir de tout empiétement au 
dela de la Zone reconnue comme se trouvant sans la domination Afghan, 


“Le Ministére Imp]. ne doute pas que le Gouvt. Britanni ’exer i 
Caboul pour empécher des empitee ments de cette nanie. i ae 
It will be observed that the fact which this note deni i 
nied was the deputation 
to Cabul of a Russian Agent charged by General Kauffmann with the cegoH 
tion of ‘a commercial treaty and an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
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Ameer. It acknowledged the receipt of a translation of a letter from the 
General to the Ameer and of the latter’s reply, and drew attention to the fact 
that the former was a purely formal communication. It also invited explana- 
tions regarding the alleged movement of British troops against the Akhond 
of Swat and of Afghan troops into Darwaz, &c. In an interview on the 
premier with M. de Giers, Lord A. Loftus observed that we had certain 
information of General Kauffmann having sent two, if not three, Agents 
to Cabul, and the Russian Government would therefore see how necessary it 
was, with a view to maintain the engagements with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that General Kauffmann should be instructed to abstain from sending 
Agents to Cabul, and from entering into official communications with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. 


M. de Giers replied that he could answer for General Kauffmann “not 
having entered into any political negotiations with the Ameer of Afghanistan. 
He was daily expecting the answer from the General to the question he had 
addressed to him on the subject of my previous communication, and on its 
receipt would inform me of it.’ Subsequently on the 3rd-15th December 
M. de Giers forwarded General Kauffmann’s explanation and remarked :— 


“V. E. voudra bien y remarquer 1’étonnement qu’inspirent au Général Kauffmann les 
renseignements dont le Gouvernement Britannique semble d’ étre ému, et dont exactitude est 
entiérement recusée par l’administration du Turkestan.” 


The following is the text of General Kauffmann’s memorandum which, - 
however, replies only to the circumstances set forth in Lord A. Loftus’ note 
dated St riemer, That is to say it takes no note of the Kokand letter, dated . 


2th October . 
February 1876, for Lord Salisbury’s asseat to this text of the letter being com- 
raunicated to the Russian Government was only given on the 17th October. 
At was not until the 24th October that Lord Derby informed Lord A. Loftus of 


his intention to place a copy of this letter in Count Schouvaloff’s hands. 


“ Traduction dun office du Gouverneur-Général de Turkestan & §. E. M. VAdjoint du Ministre 
des Affaires Elrangéres en date du 9 Novembre 1876. 


“«V.E. a bien voulu me transmettre par sa lettre du 8 Octobre dernier, traduction d’une 
note de Ambassadeur d’Angleterre prés la cour Impériale relativement aun prétendu Agent 
que j’aurais expédié, selon les renseignements du Gouvernement Britannique, & Caboul pour con- 
clure un Traité d’alliance offensive et défensive ainsi qu’un Trailé de Commerce. 





“Je crois de mon devoir d’informer V. E. que dépuis mon entrée en fonction de Gouver- 
neur-Général de Turkestan, mes rélations avec Shir Ali Khan se sont bornées a des échanges de 
politesses, et que je n’ai jamais envoyé & Caboul ni Agents ni méme un seul digitte. 


“Mes lettres ont toujours été expediées, une ou deux fois annuellement, par VEmir de 
Boukhara, qui Jes faisait parvenir & Caboul ou par un dyigitie de Samarkand a l’adresse du 
Chet de Balkh qui les envoyait & Emir Afghan. 


“ Ces communications ne portaient jamais d’autre caractére que celui de pure courtoisie 
comme V. EK. peut s’en persuader par les copies deposées au Dept. Asiatique. 


“ Je m’empresse A constater a cette occasion que ma maniere d’agir envers les Khanats, 
limitrophes ou autres, n’a jamais été un mystére pour le Ministére des Aff. Etres., et qu’elle a 
constamment répondu aux ordres suprémes dont S. M. ’Empereur a daigné me munir lors de 


ma nomination 4 ma poste. 
Prin an “8 
“Mes convictions personelles n’admettent la nécessité d’aucune ruse ni d aucun subterfuge 
; : 4 ; ze a . 
our Pexpedition satisfaisante des affaires, et j’ose espérer qu'une longue série d’années a con 
éve Impériale de l’absence de toute intrigue politique dans mes rapports avec 


vaincu le Ministé ‘ ¢ i <5 7 S 
les Khanats, Asiatiques, intrigues contraires & mon caractére personnel, aussi opposée au men 
, 


songe dans la vie politique que dans 14 vie privée. 
“S. A. le Chancelier de Empire a entitrement approuvé cette maniére d’envisager nos 
affaires de 1’Asie Centrale. 
“ En conséquence j’ai l’honneur de prier V. E. de vouloir bien sate Toe 
contre les assertions, denuées de toute exactitude, consignées dans la oe e f _ a e 
Grande Bretagne. Je récuse tout caractére d’authenticité de la source a laquelle ig 


ee 4 Seda 2 
ments tout a fait erronés ont pu avoir ete pulses. 
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14. Opinion of the Secretary of State for India as to the 
answers which should be sent to the Russian Government.— 
The India Office advised* that these communications from M de Giers should 

# India Office to Foreign Office, dated be dealt with as follows:—The statement that 
27th January 1877. Russian Agents had been sent to Cabul with the 
object: of negotiating a Treaty with the Ameer was denied both by the Russian 
Government and General Kauffmann, and it was asserted that the General’s 
communications had been merely letters of courtesy sent through the Ameer 
of Bokhara. 


The assurance given on the first point was satisfactory, but the general 
view of the correspondence taken by the Russian Government could not be 
accepted as correct without referring to earlier communications. General 
Kauffmann’s letter of February last, which contained a detailed account of the 
Russian conquest of Kokand with justificatory remarks of a suggestive 
character could not be regarded as a mere letter of courtesy; and as to the 
allegation that the bearers of the different letters had not been Russian Agents, 
but messengers employed by the Ameer of Bokhara, it was enough to observe 
that they had been viewed at Cabul in the former light, and treated accordingly. 
The fact that the character, both of the letters and of their bearers, was open 
to such misconstruction constituted a sufficient reason for the issue by the Rus- 
sian Government to General Kauffmann of orders to altogether discontinue his 
communications to the Ameer. 


Lord Salisbury then referred to the alleged British expedition against 
Swat, which is a valley in the immediate vicinity of Peshawur on the southern 
side of the Hindu Kush, inhabited by tribes whom the Indian Government had 
often been compelled to punish, but with whom at present it was not on bad 
terms. But even assuming such a2 movement to be contemplated His Lord- 
ship was at a loss to understand how it could be regarded asa breach of the 
agreement of 1872 between the Russian and British Governments, which had 
reference solely to the relations of the former Government with Afghanistan, 
and the general obligation which the British Government accepted to use its 
influence with the Ameer to deter him from aggressive movements beyond his 
recognized borders. The influence of the Government of India had been con- 
sistently exercised to that end. There was no reason to believe, either that the 
Ameer contemplated aggression on Darwaz, or that the preparations which had 
been for some time past in progress at Herat, were in any way directed against 
the Turkomans of Merv, but enquiries would be made from the Government of 
India. 


A subsequent despatch showed that Lord A. Loftus had been instructed to 
address M. de Giers in writing in the sense of Lord Salisbury’s remarks. But 
whereas Lord Derby wrote— 


“The fact that the character both of the letters and of their bearers is open to such miscon- 


struction, 7s a sufficient reason for the issue by the Russian Government to General Kauffmann 
of orders to altogether discontinue his communications to the Ameer.” 


Lord A. Loftus wrote to M. de Giers (dated 22nd February 1877.)— 


“ Your Excellency will no doubt agree in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government that the 
fact that the character both of the letters and their bearers is open to such misconstruction 
28 a sufficient reason for the discontinuance of such communications to the Ameer, and that eik 


a view to prevent any such misconstruction General Kauffmann should be instructed to avoid giving 
rose to it.” 


: Se as usa ; ‘ : 
Obviously, a direction“ to avoid giving rise to misconstruction” 


different from a prohibition to correspond any mo i ; ey, 
what Lord Salisbury aimed at. y y more with the Ameer, which is 


15. Admission by M. de Giers that Mulla Saifull 
a 
bearer of a letter from Genera] Kaufmann but denial wane ue 
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was personally known to or employed by the latter.—On the 
15th March the Secretary of State addressed a further despatch to the Govern- 
ment of India (No. 24, dated 15th March 1877). Its enclosures showed that 
Lord A. Loftus had taken an early opportunity to speak to M. de Giers on 
the subject of the continued presence of a Russian Envoy at Cabul, of his 
receiving presents from the Ameer, and of the announcement of the expected 
arrival of the bearer of a further letter from General Kauffmann. He had fur- 

# See Diaries, dated 7th to 9th November 1976, DuShed His Excellency with a copy of the 
gent houne with desputch No. 59, dated 8th Decew- extracts from the Cabul Diaries* relating 

; to this subject, as an aide-memoire, and 
enquiry into the matter had been promised. 

On the 13th February M. Giers called on the British Ambassador, and 
admitted that the namet given in the 
Cabul Diaries of the reputed Russian 
Agent was the same as that mentioned by General Kauffmann. He way not 
however personally employed by General Kauffmann, nor personally known to 
him. The letter of which he was the bearer had been sent by General Kaulf 
mann to the Emi of Bokhara for transmission to Balkb, whence it was 
forwarded to the Ameer at Cabul. 


The Agent in question was the mere bearer of a letter, was neither selected 
T Mullah Saifullah is snid to be General Kauff- by, nor personally known} to, General 
mann’s Peshkhidmat, sce Diaries, 7th to 9th Noven- Jauffmann, and consequently was in no 
ber 1876. : 
rae way authorized to assume the character of 
a Russian Agent or Envoy at Cabul. 

General Kauffmann had been informed that the assumed character at Cabul 
of a Russian Envoy was incorrect, liable to misconception, and consequently 
to be guarded against for the future. 

The English Foreign Office was disposed to express satisfaction with this 

instruction issued to the General. But Lord Salisbury thought differently ; 
he advised— 
“the instruction in question, although to a certain extent satisfactory, is so vague in its terms that, 
unless such a course would be opposed to diplomatic usage, it would be better to reserve any remark 
in reference to it on the part of Her Majesty’s Government until the result is seeu of the written 
communication which, by Lord terby’s despatch No. 28, dated the 7th February, Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg was directed to make to the Russian Government. 


t Viz., Mullah Soifullah. 


“ From that communication, Prince Gortschakoff will have learned that, in the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government, whut is essential, in order to obviate misconstruction, is the issue 
of orders to General Kauffmann to altogether discontinue bis correspondence with Cabul. 

“ The instruction which has been sent appears merely to enjoin precautions against the 
assumption of an unauthorized character by the persons who may be employed as bearers of 
letters to the Ameer from the Russian authorities in Turkestan. Unless therefore it be supple- 
mented, the object: which Her Majesty’s Governinent have had in view in calling attention to 
the matter will not have been attained, and under these circumstances the use of language 
which might seem to imply that the present action of the Russian Government is regarded as 
sufficient, appears to Lord Salisbury to be of doubtful expediency.” 


The result of Lord Derby’s despatch, dated 7th February, which Lord 
Salisbury desired to await, is shown in the succeeding paragraph. 


16. Reply of the Russian Government to Lord A. Loftus, 
note, dated 12 February.—Lord Salisbury’s despatch No. 32, dated 12th 
April 1877, furnished the Government of India with M. de Giers’ reply, 
dated “ster”, which was as follows :— 
“J'ai Phonneur de recevoir la note que V. E. 

§ See paragraph 14, Sapra. a bien voulu m’adresser en date du 10-22 Fevrier.} 
“ ani éri ag ier Pavis du Gouvernement Britannique qu’uo 

ae pee Ea ia utes de Y Asie Centrale ue saurait aie coke: 


Schange d’ opinions fra ; : Stal |i a 
(ase au maintien des bonnes et amicales relations actuellement établies entre la Russie et 


Angleterre. 
. F 
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Sass . . 19 Novembre 
“C'est dans cet ordre d’idées qu’il a cru pouvoir donver dans les notes du“) yctice 


et du 3-15 Decembre, auxquelles V. I. se référe, Passurance que la Russie n’avait essayé de 
conelure aucun arrangement commercial ou politique avee ’Emir de Caboul et que Jes rares 
relations de nos autorités de Asie Centrale avec ce dernier n’avaient jamais eu qu'un caractére 
de pure courtoisie, conforme aux usages locaux en Orient. En renouvelant anjourd’hui ces 
assurances, le Ministére Impérial espére que le Gouvernement Britannique voudra bien recon- 
naitre que nous ne nous en sommes pas écartés en pratique, quelque soit, @ailleurs, 
V interprétation erronnée que les communications du Général Kauffmann aient pu recevoir 
de la part des Gouvernements indigénes asiatiques et la fausse importance qu’on ait 
prétée aux modes de transmission dont il a fait usage. Des malentendus a ect ézard etaient 
presque inevitables, vu le caractére peu sir des populations indigénes de l’Asie Centrale et leur 
penchant invétéré pour I’ intrigue; la seule maniére efficace de combattre ee danger réside, selon 
nous, dans la bonne foi et la loyauté, qui, nous aimions & le croire, ne manqueront jamais de 
présider de part et d’ autre & tout échange d’ idées entre nous et le Cabinet Britannique. 


“En réponse au désir exprimé par Lord Derby de connaitre & quelle source avait été puisée 
la nouvelle de quelques mouvements de troupes Indo-Anglaises contre Souat, le Muinistére 
Impérial s’empresse d’informer V. E. que ces renseignement ne reposait que sur des bruits 
parvenus A nos antorités de l’Asié Centrale, et auxquels nous avons été loin d’accorder une 
valeur exaggerée. Le Ministéve Impérial accneille d’ autre part avec une vive satisfaction les 
assertions contenues dans la note de V. E. qu’ aucun mouvement militaire dans ces parages 
ne saurait étre dirigé de maniére 4 constituer une infraction & V entente de 1872 entre la 
Russie et |’ Angleterre et que le Gouvernement Britannique continuer A exercer son influence 
sur ?Emir de Caboul dans le but de le détourner, couformément 4 lV entente susmentionée de 
toute tentative en dehors de la région assignée 4 son action légitime. 


17. Enquiry into alleged Afghan movement against Darwaz. 
—In sending the papers referred to in paragraph 14 to the Government of 
India Lord Salisbury asked for early information iu regard to the alleged 
Afghan movement against Darwaz. Accordingly enquiries was instituted, 
and the Mirakhor Ahmed Khan, then attending the Peshawur conference, was 
asked regarding the matter. He said that there were Afghan troops in 
Badakshan, that he had no news of any having gone to Darwaz, but that 
he would write and ask the Ameer. The following despatch (No. 11, dated 
3rd May 1877) was then addressed to the Secretary of State :— 


“We fully concur in the remarks contained in Sir Louis Mallet’s letter of the 27th 
January to Lord Tenterden. There can be no doubt that the communications between General 
Kauffmann and Shere Ali Khan exceed the requirements of mere exchanges of courtesy; and 
are regarded as something much more than complimentary by the person to whom they are 
addressed. ‘The messages from General Kauffmann to the Ameer have not been despatched, 
as stated by the General (in his letter of November 9th, 1876, to the Russian Foreign Office), 
ouly ‘ once or twice a year” During the past year they have been incessant. The bearers of 
them are regarded and treated by the Ameer as agents of the Russian Government, and on one 


pretext or another some person recognized by the Afghan Government as a Russian agent is 
now almost constantly at Cabul. 


“We desire to submit to Your Lordship’s consideration whether our own conduct 
would be viewed with indifference by the Cabinet of St. Petersburg were the Government of 
India to open similar friendly relations with the Khans of Khiva and Bokhara; and if 
without actually making to them overtures of alliance, we addressed to those Princes frequent 
letters containing assurances of friendship coupled with explanations of the policy we deem it 
desirable to pursue toward the States upon our own frontier. 


“With regard to the statements reported to the Imperial Government from Tashkend, 
it is unnecessary for us to refer to the alleged expedition against Swat; this being a question 


with which the Russian Government (as pointed out in Sir Louis Mallet’s above-mentioned 
letter) has no concern whatever. 


“With regard to Darwaz, we have heard of no movement of Af 
or in the direction of, that principality, and the high official of the Cabul Government. now 
present at Peshawur, the Mirakhor Ahmad Khan, is likewise heard of none ; but a referente 
has been made to His Highness the Ameer upon the subject, the result of which will be 
communicated in due course. 


ghan troops against, 


“Meanwhile it is to be observed that a portion of the territor i 
: : ; of Darwaz lies on 
the left bank of the River Oxus, that is to say, within the line of bauiday recognized in 
1872 as the northern limit of Badakshan; this being the case, a movement of Afehan troops 
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into Darwaz, so long as their operations are confined to the Cia-Oxus portion of the territory, 
would not appear to constitute an infringement of the understanding between the British 
and Russian Governments.” 

On the 5th July 1877 (despatch No. 50) the Secretary of State replied 

to the Government of India despatch just cited. The enclosures showed that 
Lord Derby had instructed the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg— 
“to inform the Russian Government that enquiry has been made in India, and that nothing 
has been heard of any Afghan movement against Darwaz either by the Indian Govern- 
ment or by Mirakhor Ahmad Khan, a high official-of the Cabul Government, who had been 
lately at Peshawur. A reference has been made to the Amevr of Afghanistan on the subject, 
the result of which would be communicated in due course.” 

In alluding to the reference said to have been made to the Ameer of Cabul 
ai Derby went beyond Lord Salisbury’s instructions. Lord Salisbury bad 
sald— 

“Lord Derby will observe that the Government of India have heard of no such movement, 
and that the Mirakhor Ahmad Khan, a high official of the Cabul Government, lately at 
Peshawur, had likewise heard of none. 

“Should Lord Derby consider it necessary that any communication should be made to the 
Russian Government on the subject, Lord Salisbury would suggest that it be limited to a 
declaration in the above sense. In His Lordship’s opinion it is inexpedient at present to raise 
the question adverted to in the final paragraph of the Government of India letter, or to 
provoke a discussion as to the limits respectively of Darwaz and Badakshan, and as to how far 
Afghan sovereignty over any portion of the latter principality lying on the south bank of the 
Oxus was recognized by the understanding arrived at between the Russian and British Govern- 
ments in 1872.” 

In the concluding paragraph there is an obvious mistake which is repeated 
in the covering despatch to the Government of India. There is no question 
about the boundaries of Badakshan; which province lies wholly on the south 
bank of the Oxus and was recognized by Prince Gortschakoff in his despatch 
to Count Brunnow, dated 4? January 1873 as being included within the 
dominions of the Ameer Shere Ali. Buta portion of Darwaz apparently lies 
on the south of the Oxus, the greater part of the province being situate on the 
north bank. And the question which Lord Salisbury deemed it inexpedient to 
raise was whether so much of Darwaz as lies on the south bank of the Oxus 
was acknowledged in 1872 as Afghan territory. ‘ Therefore in the concluding 
paragraph the word “ former” should be substituted for the word “ latter.” 


(Secret, September and December 1877, Nos. 84-88.] 


18. The Russian Government have not been furnished by 
the British Ambassador at St. Petersburgh with copy of 
General Kauffmann’s Kokand letter to the Ameer, dated 

* From India Office to Foreign Office, dated 20h February 1876.—It has been seen 
Novenber 1876) that Lord Salisbury assented* (see para- 
graph 11 supra) to the text of General Kauffmanon’s Kokand letter, dated 
February 1876, being communicated to the Russian Government. But as 
far as appears from the correspondence forwarded to the Government of 
India the text of this letter has never been placed by Lord A. Loftus before 
M. de Giers or any other member of the Russian Government. Lord Derby 
on the 24th October expressed his intention of communicating this letter 
to Count Schouvaloff, the Russian Ambassador at St. James. And on the 
28th November 1876 Lord A. Loftus reported to Lord Derby that he had 
furnished the Russian Government— 

“with the text of the correspondence between the Ameer of Cabul and General Kauffmann 
as printed in the Cabul Diary, of which I received a copy in Your Lordship’s despatch 
No. 580, dated 15th instant,” 

But a comparison of dates will show that the correspondence here referred 
to was not the Kokand letter but the Ameer’s reply to it and General Kauffmann’s 
second letter, dated 6th July. Again, in his letter, dated 22nd February 1877, 
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to M. de Giers, Lord A. Loftus refers to the Kokand letter, but it does not 
appear either that he had ever seen the letter himself or that he had sent a 
copy to M. de Giers. The point is worth bearing in mind when considering 
the results of Lord A. Loftus’ correspondence and interviews with M. de Giers 
and the indignant rejoinders of General Kauffmann. M. de Giers in his note, 
dated 2X" 1876 and General Kauffmann in his memorandum, dated 9th 
November 1876 are replying to the allegations in Lord A. Loftus’ note, dated 
ar Sere” 1876, which enclosed the text of no correspondence. It gave 
prominence to the alleged Treaty negotiations the existence of which had not 
been reported by the Government of India and which Lord Derby is supposed 
to have referred to on the authority of a telegram from the Times’ Calcutta 
correspondent. General Kauffmann’s explanations were, therefore, directed to 
an assertion neither advanced by the Government of India nor supported by 
any positive evidence. It is no wonder that his explanation is triumphant 
and apparently places the British Government conclusively in the wrong. 
And the unimportant correspondence between the General and the Ameer 
which Lord A. Loftus subsequently sent to M. de Giers is cleverly utilized 
by the latter to emphasize his statement that General Kauffmann’s communi- 
cations were of a purely formal character. It is because he has never 
been confronted with the Kokand letter that M. de Giers is still able to assert 


in his note, dated 24° 1877, that General Kauffmann’s letters to the 


Ameer are letters of courtesy and nothing more. 


APPENDICES TO CHAPTER I. 
Appendix I.—Prince Goritschakoff’s Memorandum. 


$5 II.—Mr. Henvey’s précis of General Kauffman’s corre- 
spondence with the Ameer. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE TURKOMANS OF THE ATTREK, AKHAL, AND MERV AND THEIR RELATIONS 
WITH RUSSIA, PERSIA, AFGHANISIAN AND ENGLAND. 


See Chapters III and IV of Mr. Henvey’s précis. 


19. Reported submission of a portion of the Akhal Turko- 

mans to Russia.—About the middle of February 1876 Sofi Khan, a not very 

® His name is not mentioned in Mr. R. Thomson’s influential Chief* of the Akhal Turkomans, 

memorandum in Appendix LV. arrived at Krasnovodsk with a following 

of thirty horsemen. It was said that through his aid and owing to the conciliatory 

attitude assumed by General Lomakin, peaceful and seemingly sincere relations 
had been established with the Akhal Tekke hitherto hostile to Russia. 


At an interview with Sofi Khan, General Lomakin presented him with a 
written order from the Grand Duke Michael, Commanding in the Caucasus, and 
a gold medal attached to a riband of the Order of St. Stanislaus. ‘These marks 
of distinction were awarded in acknowledgment of his assistance in establishing 
friendly relations between the Russians and the Tekke tribe, and of his zeal in 
obtaining the release of the Yemoots carried off by a band of Tekke marauders 
who sacked Dakhli in October 1874. 

On the 23rd February General Lomakin invited Sofi Khan and his com. 
panions to a pleasure party by steamer in the Gulf of Krasnovodsk. 


The vessel and its fittings afforded them intense enjoyment, and the 
quantity of tea they absorbed on board was something incredible. 


[Journal de St. Petersbourg, dated 23rd April 1875, 0.8.] 


20. Feelings of the Tekke Turkomans of Merv towards 
Russia.—According toa Mahomedan trader, who had just escaped from capti- 
vity, Merv is full of prisoners (slaves) from Afghanistan and particularly 
from Persia. The Tekkes have no fear of the Russians, and laugh at the 
idea of a Russian detachment coming to punish them. They are all armed 
with sabres and guns, and possess some 30 pieces of artillery, which they do not 
know how to use, and for which they have no ammunition. The oasis of Murgab 
is very fertile and rich; corn is remarkably cheap; and of horned cattle and 
sheep they possess an abundance. But they are very badly off for horses, 
so much so, that one good horse can hardly be found for every 20 kibitkas. 
The Tekkes themselves estimate the total number of their tribe at 100,000 
kibitkas, but in the opinion of the trader 40,000 is nearer the truth. Of 
ready-money there is not much in circulation, but upon the whole the Tekke 
tribe is rich enough, and the members show their wealth by wearing a variety 


of gold and silver ornaments. 
Another recently released captive, Kurban Ali, a Persian, gives the 


following account of Merv :— | 

“JT was quite a child when the Tekkes carried me away to Merv. While yet a boy I 
became a servant to Madali Khan, and was subsequently taken into the household of Sultan 
Ibrahim. About a month ago I escaped to Charjui, whence I made my way into the Amv- 
Daryan district. ‘The oasis of the Murghab is not, extensive but exceedingly fertile ; corn is 


abundant and very cheap. | | | 
“The Tekkes lead a very monotonous and quiet life, rarely leaving the oasis; I believe 
srcumstances compel them to this inactive existence, which is very much against their inclina- 
cn nd habits. They estimate their own numbers at 40,000 kibitkas, though I think in 
ae “the tribe is much smaller. ‘logether with the Tekkes live the Saryks, numbering about 
10,000 and the Salors, amounting to 500 kibitkas. These three tribes dwell in close alliance 


cthin the oasis and are foes in common to the tribe of Ersarees, who occupy the banks of the 
Upper Murgbab and are nominally subjects of the Emir of Bokhara. 


“There is no Elder in authority at Merv, and the Tekkes live in a chronic state of complete 


shy. 
anarchy H 
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“The Russians and Afghans are looked upon as enemies. As to the former, the Tekkes are 
always apprehensive of a Russian invasion; the latter are rather looked down upon, if not 
actually despised. 


“With Bokhara and Persia the Tekkes live in peace, and with both countries they carry on 
a brisk trade. From Meshed to Bokhara and vice versa caravans ate continually passing 
through Merv. It is specially on account of the Ersarees that the Tekkes avoid disputes with 
Bokhara; and as regards Persia, that country has of late shown a bolder front towards the 
Turkomans; which probably deters the Tekkes from undertaking raids into Persian territory. 
Thus for instance half a year ago the garrison at Meshed was considerably reinforced, whilst 
at the same time a Persian detachment of 4,000 men was posted at Sarraks. 


(Turkestan Gazette, No. 29, dated 22nd July 1875.] 
[Turkestan Gazetle, No. 84, dated 26th August 1875.] 


21. Russian feeling towards the Tekkes of Merv.—The fol- 
lowing translation by Mr. R. Michell (Abstract No. XI, dated 12th August 1875) 
illustrates the feeling of the Russian Press as to the necessity for the ultimate 
subjugation of Merv :— 


“The chief difficulty experienced by the Government of the Khan (Khiva) is that which 
is occasioned by the ‘lurkomans living within the Khanate, and still more by the Turkomans 
of the steppes, but principally those of Merv, the nest of these robbers. ‘The Khivan Turko- 
mans are now quieted, but the agitations in the steppes are little diminished, owing to the 
plundering of the Tekkes whose centre is Merv. From this latter place agitation spreads to 
the Khivan and Persian frontiers, and to our Trans-Caspian and Oxus regions. Our garrison 
at Petro-Alexandrofsk is obliged constantly to send out detachments to secure the left bank of 
the Oxns from the depredations of the Tekke Turkomans. T he Jnvalide says :—‘ The turbulent 
Turkoman T'ekke tribe are not amenable to our influence, protected by surrounding deserts, 
proud in their independence, and considering themselves unconquerable,—seeing that all the 
former attempts made by Persia, Khiva, and Bokhara to subdue them were unavailing,—the 
Tekkes have assumed a deliant attitude towards Russia. Our calls upon them to discontinue 
their depredations, and our demands for the release of the artillery soldier whom they 
captured in the year 1%73, remain unattended to; the traffic between Khiva and Bokhara 
is in constant danger of interruption, and is completely controlled by the Tekkes. The Khiva 
campaign has given security to trade with Kazalinsk and Orenburg; but the Oxus oasis is 
isolated from all commercial relations with Bokhara and with the countries along the coast of the 
Caspian, since the intermediate territories are domineered over exclusively by the numerous 
Tekkes.’ : 

“The English Press, as our readers are already aware, understand equally well that the 
key to tranquillity in the Turkoman steppes, as in all Central Asia, is to be found at Merv. 
The English now recognize the necessity of curbing the Tekke Turkomans, a necessity which 
became evident to our officers during the Khiva campaign. It has long been felt, even in 
Merv, that the present condition of affairs cannot be suffered to last. 


“The most convenient road to Merv leads from the Caspian up the Attrek river, along 
the Kurren-dagh mountains. It is evidently from this direction that the Tekkes expect an 
attack. The elders of the Tekke Turkomans presented themselves to General Lomakin at the 
Igdy wells, and announced that it had been resolved at a council of the headmen not to enter 
into hostilities against the Russians, and to deliver up all captives. These declarations, made 
to the ‘Russians from Krasnovodsk,’ do not, however, interfere with the kidnapping of 
‘Russians from Tashkend,’ or with the commission of raids into the territories of the Khan of 
Khiva, the vassal of Russia.” 


(Secret, September 1875, No. 122.] 


22. Rumoured advance of General Lomakin into the 
Tekke Turkoman country in the summer of 1875.—In July 1875 
the Mission Agent at Asterabad reported that he had received positive intelli 
gence of a large Russian force, numbering some 5,000 men havin assed 
Kizzil Arvat en route for the Tekke Turkoman country. This re see ae 
subsequently confirmed by the Meshed Agent, who said that the Tadate 


intended to attack the Merv and Akhal Turkomans in the ensuing winter, and 


that tl diti gains , oo 
ie : ie ae ition against the former would proceed by way of Charjui on 


According to later intelligence i ildi i 
arrived at Krasnovodsk to be used eee quantity of building materials had 


tended to construct at Byat-i-Haji on ieee sere rte Se eee 
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In September 1875 Mr. Thomson reported that the Russians had failed to 
induce the Jafirbai Turkomans to furnish the requisite camels to enable the 
building materials to be transported. Nevertheless, influenced by the presents 
they had received the Turkoman Chiefs generally were showing a friendly dis- 
position towards the Russians.- Mr. Thomson observed that the construction 
of a fort was entirely opposed to the spirit of the arrangement between Russia 
and Persia. Further reports showed that General Lomakin was actively engaged 
in establishing and extending Russian influence among the Yemoot and Akhal 
‘urkomans by working on their cupidity. ‘There was also some question of 
changing the site of the proposed fort. Byat-i-Haji had been disapproved, and 
the advisability of cutting off a portion of the water of the Lower Attrek 
at Sumbar, and conducting it to the site of the old fort and town of Meshed-i- 
Mesrian was under consideration. ‘The proposal would greatly injure the 
pastures of the Yemoots on the Lower Attrek. It would also be a fresh inva- 
sion of the rights of Persia, for the extreme limit of the Russian pretensions 
a hitherto been that the waters of the Attrek are the joint property of the 

wo States. 


_ But in November 1875 Mr. Thomson reported that Byat-i-Haji had cer- 
tainly not been abandoned. 


[Secret, January 1876, Nos. 79-100.] 


23. Baron Jomini’s remarks on this ruamour.—This report from 
Teheran that General Lomakin had passed Kizil Arvat on his way to attack 
the Tekkes of Akhal and Merv was discussed at St. Petersburg. And, in 4 
letter dated 3rd August 1875, Mr. Doria, Chargé d’Affaires at St. Petersburg, 
observed that Baron Jomini’s remarks on the subject led him to believe that 
there was no foundation whatever for the report. 


Baron Jomini said— 

“ There was no cause for, or advantage to be gained by, such an expedition. If there 
was, then, although they would be sorry to be disagreeable to England, ‘every one for himself, 
and God for all,’ but if they took Merv, they would find themselves, on account of the maraud- 
ing tribes, necessitated to make a further advance in order to curb and restrain them, and 
where was it to end ?” 


He then referred to the Czar’s orders against any attack on Merv, and 
added that the increased submissiveness which the Turkoman tribes had recently 
manifested towards General Lomakin rendered an attack on Merv less necessary. 


(Secret, October 1875, No. 12.] 


24. Further details of General Lomakin’s reconnaissance 
in the Attrek country.—It appears that, General Lomakin having received 
the previous approval of the Grand Duke Michael, left Krasnovodsk some time 
in July with a battalion of Shirvan infantry, a troop of cavalry, a division of 
artillery, and a rocket company. He then marched to Chikisliar by way of 
Lakes Shairdy and Bugdaili, past the ruins of Memael and Mestodooran, along 
the old bed of the Attrek through the summer camping grounds of the Jafir- 
bais and Atabais. At Chikisliar the detachment was reinforced by troops from 

ahaa Baku and transported thence to Kadji 

tate wee Myktum* by barges of the Caspian flotilla. 

After a considerable stay at Chikisliar the detachment advanced to Byat-i-Haji 

and thence to Chat, as the locality is called, where the Sumbar joins the main 

stream of the Attrek. The troops explored the right bank of the Sumbar for six 

versts and then returned to Krasnovodsk by the route they had come, having 
been absent some four months. For further details see Appendix VII. 


(Secret, dugust 1875, No. 21.] 
[Turkestax Gazette, No. 28, dated 24th February = 7th March 1876.} 
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25. Withdrawal of Russian troops from Krasnovodsk. 
Condition of the Island of Ashurada.—On 18th January 1876 Mr. 
Thomson telegraphed to Lord Derby that all tie Russian troops at Chikisliar, 
Bayat, Mesrian, and Attrek had been withdrawn to Krasnovodsk, that the 
Island of Ashurada had suffered further damage by inundation, and that its 
protection by embankment was estimated to cost half a inillion roubles. 


By itself the withdrawal of the troops did not appear to be of political 
significance. But when viewed in connection with the inundation of 
Ashurada, it might indicate that the Russians had been induced to modify 
their plan of advance from the Caspian eastward to Merv. Between Krasno- 
vodsk and the Bay of Astrabad there are only open roadsteads, and so 
long as the Island of Ashurada is tenable, there can be little doubt that 
it will never be abandoned as the chief military depdt in the south-castern 
corner of the Caspian. But the attitude of resistance recently assumed by 
Persia to the establishment of a Russian station on the Peninsula of Mian 
Kali, under any name or pretext, shows that the ultimate submergence of 
Ashurada, which is now looked upon as not improbable, would be hailed 
with satisfaction by the Persian Government, and that nothing short of military 
pressure would induce the latter to concede Khoja Nafas or any other point 
on the mainland in the Bay of Asterabad in substitution for the station at 
Ashurada. 


It might be, therefore, that the withdrawal of the troops indicated an inten- 
tion to make Krasnovodsk the base of an advance upon Merv by way of the 
Great and Little Balkan and the line of the Attrek, leaving for future 
opportunity the occupation of the Attrek and Gurgan Valleys. 


[Secret, March 1876, No. 124.] 
[Seeret, May 1876, No. 1.] 


26. Further correspondence between the Persian and Rus- 


sian Governments regarding the frontier line of the Attrek.— 
For an explanation of the position of this question I must refer to paragraphs 74 
to 82 and 86 to 90 of Mr. Henvey’s précis and to Mr. Hertslet’s note in Appendix 
III. It is sufficient to note here that in April 1875 Mr. Taylour Thomson 
forwarded further correspondence on the subject which had passed between 
the Persian Government and the Russian Minister at Teheran. 


The former in a letter dated the 26th December 1874, after expressing a 
hope that the Russian Government had given instructions which would pre- 
veut in future any action likely to cause complaint, wrote as follows regarding 
the inseparability from Persia of the river Attrek and the allegiance of the 
tribes inhabiting its vicinity :— 

“T most respectfully remind Your Excellency that the arrangement of 1869 was sudden 
and telegraphic, the heads of matters were stated, but details were not entered into. It does 
not follow that because all the old established rights of Persia were not inserted therein, they 
should be made a subject for doubt and refutation. The fact that tribes move from place to 
place, which is an old usage and the mode of living of nomad people, does not deprive them 
of their allegiance to their lawful State ; the Shahseven tribes of Persia, for instance spend half 
the year in Russian territory, and Persian and Turkish tribes accommodate themselves to their 
summer or winter quarters by crossing over to the territories of both States, their respective 
nationalities remaining, as before, unaltered. The doubt which has been suggested to Your 
Excellency as to whether the tribes in question pay tribute to any one is unfounded ; they 
have always been payers of tribute to Persia, and the amount due by them is re istered 
and yearly collected by the Asterabad authorities. If, owing to their wild habits and au of 
education, they occasionally showed a rebellious spirit and refused to pay their tribute, they were 
soon compelled to do so by the Government of Asterabad. Therefore, as regards their all vai ce 
to Persia, there cannot be, for us, the slightest doubt.” ° e eeree 

; ts ae ohh nce 1875 the Russian Minister re 
of Genera makin were not important enough to justify the re : 
plaints _ ee Persian Government. And altiough the ae 1869 
was made by telegraph, it was nevertheless fully discussed, and both Govern- 


ments considered it perfectly clear and sufficient. He declined to enter into 


the question why the T A . : 
eae y urkomans and others were not inserted in tbe 


plied that the proceedings 
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To this the Persian Minister answered that the complaints of his Govern- 
ment arose from the disregard by the Russian authorities of the arrangement of 
1869, the terms of which were asserted to be so clear and sufficient. General 
Lomakin’s circular* to the Turkoman Chiefs was an instance in point. From 

* Enclosed in Mr. R Thomaon’s No. 10 of 29th the first, the object to which the Persian 
January 1873. Sce para. 108, Mr. Henvey’s précis. Government attached chief importance 
was the maintenance of the Shah’s ancient sovereign rights over the Turkoman 
tribes which had indeed been described by the Russian Minister himself in his 
letter dated 13th December 1869. Any interference with these tribes by the 
Russian Government would be regarded by Persia as an infringement of her 
established and sacred rights. On the 1st May the Russian Minister answered 
that the object of his letter dated 13th December 1869 had merely been to inform 
the Persian Government that the Emperor had assented to the recognition by 
Russia of the sovereignty of Persia up to the river Attrek, which recognition 
had been repeated in his letter dated 11th December 1874. At this point the 
correspondence ended. 

Writing upon this subject the Russian Golos remarked that “ owing to the 
treaty of 1869, in which the Attrek, discharging its waters into the bay of 
Hassan-Kuli, was adopted as the boundary line between Russia and Persia, 
Russia can do nothing against the robberies of the Turkomans committed 
south of that river, which Persia herself is too weak to check.’ The article 
proceeded :— 

“It can safely be asserted that if the rivulet Karasu, falling into the south-eastern 
corner of the bay of Asterabad, were to form the boundary between Russia and Persia 
so that all Turkoman tribes would appertain to Russia, their raids would soon cease, now 
that Khiva has been subdued and the entire Trans-Caspian steppe region is restored to 
peace. At present, however, even our Russian Turkoman subjects (for example, the Yomuds 
and others) break the law with impunity, inasmuch as they can evade justice by crossing over to 
the south side of the Attrek, thus placing themselves on Persian territory where neither Russia 
(owing to the treaty), nor Persia (in consequence of her weakness) can punish them, while the 
Tekkes continue to pillage Persian settlements, and still enslave Persians for their heavy 
domestic labors.” 

[Secret, September 1875, Nos. 33-41.] 


[Turkestan Gazette, No. 52, dated 17th=29th August 1876.] 


27. Russian prisoners in the hands of the Merv Turko- 
mans.—Towards the close of 1875 Mr. Doria reported that he had mentioned 
to Baron Jomini the counsel given by the Viceroy of India to the Ameer of 
Afshanistan suggesting that the Tekke tribe should be advised to release the 
Russian prisoner said to be in their hands. 

Baron Jomini evinced a lively satisfaction at the communication, and asked 
for a copy of Lord Derby's despatch for the Emperor, who had left St. Peters- 
burg for the Crimea, and who would be gratified at the friendly act. 

He remarked upon the word prisoner being in the singular, stating there 
were several prisoners. Mr. Doria replied it was perhaps by inadvertence that 
an ‘s’ had been omitted. 

A few days afterwards Baron Jomini adverting to the above communica- 
tion read to Mr. Doria a paragraph from a despatch from Krasnovodsk, dated 
24th July 1875, in which it was stated that the Ameer of Afghanistan was 
said to be intriguing and exciting ill-feeling among the Turkoman tribes near 
Merv. Mr. Doria, in reply, promised to bring the circumstances to the notice 


of his Government. 
[Secret, January 1876, Nos. 49-53,] 


28. Reported Overtures to Cabul on the part of the Saryk 
Turkomans.—A letter written by the British Agent at Meshed and dated 
23rd May 1876 mentioned that the Chiefs of the Saryk Turkomans had visited 
Herat and called upon the authorities there to appoint a Governor for their tribe. 
The matter had been referred to the Ameer of Cabul. The Meshed Agent 


yemarked on the treacherous character of the Saryks which led them to open 
H 
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communications with the Russians, the Persians, and the Afghans as suited the 
circumstances of the time. He pointed out that if the Ameer was to erect 
forts at Panjdely and Golait, and keep them properly garrisoned, it would not 
only enable him to counteract any movement on the part of the Russians, but 
also place him in a favourable position for taking possession of Merv. 


[Poltt, A., July 1876, Nos. 207-208.] 


29. Relations of the Ameer of Afghanistan with the Tur. 
komans of Merv.—The Turkestan Gazette, dated i, May 1876, 
published the following information regarding the Merv Turkomans :— 


“ As regards the Turkomans of Merv, tbe rumours concerning their relations with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan would appear to be confirmed. It is asserted that Shere Ali Khan is 
constantly sending emissaries to them, and that he has ordered Herat merchants to send to 
Merv supplies of corn and other necessaries, which at Merv have risen very considerally in price. 


“ According to information from another quarter, the Turkomans of Merv are making ready 
for an incursion on a large scale into Khorassan ; it is also said that the Persians are adopting 
energetic measures of defence, and that the Governor of Shah-Rood has received orders to be 
in readiness, and to take the necessary steps for securing the Khorassan road. Finally, a nomad 
tribe, which was at one time settled in Khorassan, and which during one of the wars between 
Persia and Khiva passed over to the latter Khanate,* bas applied to the Government of the 
Shah for permission to return to its former settlement in the Djash district, undertaking to 
furnish the Persian army with a detachment of 250 horsemen.” 


With regard to these remarks the only information on the subject possessed 
at the time by the Government of India is given below. It will be seen that 
Shere Ali entertained a confident opinion that the Russian Government would 
shortly annex Merv and turn out the Turkomans unless they gave in. 
The latter would then take refuge in the country round Herat, and probably 
the Russians would insist on his responsibility for the good behaviour of the tribe. 
It was better that he should anticipate matters, take the Turkomans into his 
service, distribute them over the different provinces of Afghanistan and 
assign them land and allowances :— 


“Extract from Cabul Diary from 21st to 24th July 1876, inclusive. 


“The Mustaufi and the Herat Chiefs represented to the Ameer that in the Turkoman terri- 
tory there are two noted Chiefs, Khurshid Khan of Merv-i-Shahjehan and Nur Verdy Khan 
of Akhal; that Nur Verdy Khan has one house (meaning family) in Akhal and one in Merv, 
with a view to maintaining more influence amongst his people, and that he lately wrote to 
Khurshid Khan as follows : ‘It is reported that the Russians intend to attack us next winter. 
We will therefore collect first in Akhal and send our families and children to you in Merv. 
Should we be unsuccessful in opposing the Russians in Akhal, we will go to Merv, and in the 
event of the Russians forcing us to quit the Fort of Merv, we will kill our families and child- 
ren with our swords, leave the fort, and continue to oppose the Russians vigorously so long as 
we live.’ ” 


“Extract from Cabul Diary from 25th to 27th July 1876, inclusive. 


“On the authority of a letter received from the Deputy Governor of Herat, Mirakhor 
Ahmed Khan, the Mustaufi reported to the Ameer that the Turkomans had abandoned the sale 
of their horses for some time past, with a view to keep themselves in readiness to oppose (the 
Russians), but that now the brother of Khurshid Khan, Chief of Merv, has arrived at Herat 
ostensibly with 70 horses for sale, but really with a letter from some Turkoman elders expressing 
themselves allies of the Ameer. His Highness ordered the Mustaufi to write to the Mirakhor 
on his own part to show suitable honor to the ‘brother of Khurshid Khan, to purchase some 
horses of superior breed from him, to submit the letter to Cabul, and after granting him a 
suitable khillut and making verbal assurances send him back to Turkoman territor ,, talline 
ae that a reply to the letter would be sent to him to Merv as soon as it is easivel from 

abul.” 
“ Extract from Cabul Diary from 8th to 10th August 1876, inclusive. 


“‘The Ameer observes on several occasions privately as follows :— 


“Since the Russians have taken possession of Kharizm (Khi 
; i iva), I ha , 
impression that they (the Russians) would some time make an oe on a ee Se 
and other ‘Turkoman territories, and that owing to their misconduct, the Tarkomans will haflly 


* In the year 1839 Alla-Kuli of Khiva made an unex i 
: the yea / his i Xpected attack on the J n r 
7,000 ae of them from thence to Khiva, where they were catablisiel ae ie ae a ae 
ae es una-Urgendj, and towards Mangyt and Kipchak. Colonel Danilefski observed of th a ng Gi 
, that their condition in Khiva was one of extreme poverty and wretchedness.—M. R eopuisers 
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be able to take refuge in any State other than (Afghanistan), and will undoubtedly take up their 
residence in Badgis (a dependency of Herat), a large plain abounding in water and pasturage for 
cattle, &e., and at considerable distance from Balkh and Herat. Also that through fear lest the 
said 'lurkomans should commit raids within Russian dominions, the Russians would ask Afghanis- 
tan cither to guarantee the good behaviour of the Turkomans or allow them (the Russians) to 
punish the latter so suitably as to prevent future outrages by them. From what I hear of the 
state of affairs in Turkoman territory, I think that my abovementioned provision would prove 
correct shortly—probably this very year. 1 now feel great anxiety day and night lest, in the 
event of the Russians overcoming the ‘Turkomans and the latter taking refuge in Badgis, and 
the Russians troubling Afghanistan to become security for the good bebaviour of the Turko- 
mans towards them, Afghanistan may hardly be able to become security for such a multitude, 
owing to their inveterate bad habits. Under these circumstances, it is desirable that having 
regard to the frontier of other States, the Afghan Government should ina diplomatic manner 
distribute the Turkomans in suitable groups of families to different provinces throughout 
Afghanistan, and assign allowances (éit., fees) to them, and after enlisting their elders or repre- 
sentatives with some followers in Goverument employ on suitable salaries, keep them (elders, &e.) 
at Cabul. So that the whole of the Turkoman tribe may become adherents of Afghanistan, 
and as they ave much noted as irregular sowars, they may some time or other be useful in pro- 
moting the strength of the Afghan Government. On the occasion (of the disaster) which has 
shortly to befall the Turkomans on the part of the Russians, it is most incumbent and necessary 
on the Government of Afghanistan to carry ont the above contemplated measures. Should 
the present income of Afghanistan be found insufficient to meet the expenses to be incurred 
on account of the ‘Turkomans, it is the duty of the Government to avoid other useless expenses 
and of necessity oblige this valuable tribe (with kindness)’ 

“ His Highness occasionally makes such observations to the Herat Chiefs who have come with 
the Mustaufi as to assure them that the Government is inclined to provide for their adherents, 
the Turkoman tribe, and to persuade them to inform the Turkomans on their own part of the 
intentions of the Government towards them.” 


(Secret, Januzry 1877, Nos. 69-73.] 


30. Turkoman raids in Persian territory; raid upon 
Boojnoord, Deragez, and Koochan.—Throughout 1875 frequent raids 
into Persian territory were perpetrated by the Turkomans. 

In May, during the absence of the Governor, they descended in the neigh- 
bourhood of Boojnoord, but were quickly pursued, and the captives they had 
taken, recovered. At the end of the same month Nur Verdy Khan, a leading 
Chief of the Akhal Turkomans, took advantage of the absence at Meshed of 
the Governor of Kelat to advance with a body of 4,000 men to Almird with 
the intention of plundering Deragez and Koochan. Abul Hassan Khan, the 
exiled son of Shuja-u-dowla, Chief of Koochan, at the same time attacked and 
carried the Persian outposts at Kheirabad, with some 5,000 Turkomans, and 
then advanced upon Koosh Khanch, occupied by Kahreman Khan. The 
latter with 500 horsemen was defeated, and only saved his life by escaping 
with a few men to Koochan. A large force was immediately despatched 
by the Governor-General of Khorassan against the Turkomans, who retreated 
in the direction of Kelat. 

In the same month a body of Merv Turkomans under Koojah Kah entered 
Kelat territory by the Derbend Pass, but they were repulsed with great loss 
by Behbood Khan, Governor of Kelat, and Koojal Kah was slain. 

They did not however return to Merv; small bands of them infested 
Khorassan, plundering wherever they could. 

In October 1875 2,000 Turkomans, horse and foot, having entered Kho- 
rassan by the Moozdooran Pass, plundered the country as far as Sagbust, and 
penetrated to Janhek and Sateimanieh, distant ten farsakhs from Meshed. The 
Governor-General ordered Ali Mardan Khan and Ismail Khan with a small 
force to proceed against them ; but finding the Turkomans too numerous, 
they returned to Meshed. In this raid the Turkomans carried off upwards 
of 20,000 sheep, 70 or 80 oxen and donkeys, and more than 100 captives of 


both sexes. 
[Secret, October 1875, No. 107.] 
[Secret, January 1876, No. 41.] 


[Poltt. 4., Marck 1876, Nos. 175-178.] 
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31. Request of the Tekke Turkomans of Merv tobe allowed 
to occupy Serrekhs.—Towards the end of 1875 overtures were made to the 
Governor-General of Khorassan by Koosheed Khan, the Chief of the Tckke 
Turkomans of Merv, to the effect that he would undertake to protect the 
Province of Khorassan from Turkoman raids, provided that a portion of his 


tribe was allowed to occupy and cultivate, as Persian subjects, the district of 
Serrekhs. 


The British Minister at Teheran discouraged the Persian Government 
from accepting the proposal. He dwelt on the importance of Serrekhs both 
as regards Herat aud Merv. He pointed out that the marauding habits of the 
Turkomans would still continue, and that a footing in Serrekhs would not 
only bring them so much nearer to Meshed, but would give them increased 
facilities for pillaging Persian territory. Moreover, as Russia was undoubtedly 
determined to establish herself along the lines of the Akhal and Attrek, the 
Persian Government would be held responsible by Russia for every act of 
brigandage committed by the Tekke Turkomans if they were allowed to settle 
at Serrekhs. The gravest complications with Russia could hardly fail to arise, 
and Persia would incur responsibilities which she was obviously incompetent to 
undertake. 


The Persian Government concurred in these views and instructed the 
Governor-General of Khorassan accordingly. In the meantime the latter had 
not taken much pains to conciliate the Merv Turkomans. During Koosheed 
Khan’s stay at Meshed, he was allowed but 25 krans a day, and on leaving 
he received only a Karmani shawl, while his followers merely got cloth khilluts. 
This treatment so enraged Koosheed Khan’s son, that he vowed to organize a 
raid into Khorassan as soon as he returned to Merv. 


[Secret, January 1876, Nos. 42-45.] 
[Secret, February 1876, Nos. 47-48.] 


32. Proposed Persian expedition against Merv.—tThese con- 
tinued raids caused considerable anxiety at Teheran, and an expedition against 
the Merv ‘'ekkes in the spring of 1876 was seriously contemplated. The force 
was to consist of 20,000 men with 30 guns. But the Persian Foreign Minister, 
who also held the position of Commander-in-Chief, was averse from the measure. 
He represented to the Shah that the expedition might prove more serious than 
they expected; that in the existing situation of the affiirs of Turkey the 
withdrawal of such a body of troops to the eastern frontier was to be avoided, 
and he advised that hostile steps should be deferred for another year. 


This advice was effectual for the time, but fresh rumours of an expedition 
soon arose. It was said that the Shah had resolved to visit Meshed in the 
spring in fulfilment of a vow made on landing at Enzelli on his return 
from Europe, and that he would be accompanied by three regiments of 
infantry and 5,000 horse. Mr. ‘Thomson opposed the proposal, and urged 
that the present crippled state of the finances of the country could "il 
bear the heavy expense of so distant a journey, that a second pilgrimage to a 
shrine which His Majesty had already visited was not necessary, and that, 
if the Turkomans did invade Persian territory, while the Shah was in 
Khorassan, he would have no choice but to undertake hostilities against them 
and remain there until the affair was ended, whatever it might cost in men 
and money. Mr. Thomson’s remonstrance carried the day, and the Shah’s 
pilgrimage and the expedition which it was intended to cover were abandoned. 


(Secret, May 1876, Nos. 46-52.] 


33. Further Turkoman raids in Per 
1876.—Euly in June 1876 Dervish Ali Khan, 
in surprising a small body of 
territory. He sent ten of his 
Again, during the absence of 


sian territory, June 
Governor of Khaff, succeeded 
Turkomans returning from a raid in the Kaymat 
captives to Meshed, where they were exccuted. 
the Governor of Boojnoord, Yar Mahomed Khan, 
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a large body of Turkomans attacked a village in Boojnoord territory. The 
inhabitants resisted long enough to enable Yar Mahomed to return to their 
assistance and the Turkomans sustained a severe defeat. The Merv Turkomans 
under the son of Koosheed Khan fulfilled their promise of making a raid 
in Khorassan. ‘They attacked Toorbut, Mahmudabad, Hassanahad, and Kooyeen 
carrying off considerable booty. They were leisurely pursued by Shuja-u- 
doulab, Chief of Koochan, as far as Nooroozabad. Subsequently another body of 
Turkomans entered Persian territory near Payandigan. Yusuf Kban Hazareh 
and Sirdar Ayoob Khan, at the request of the Prince Governor, went in 
pursuit, but returned without having found them. 


[Political A., September 1876, Nos. 160-161, 163-164.] 


34. Quarrels between Persia and the Jaferbai (Yemoot) 
Turkomans.—On the 6th March 1876 eleven Chiefs of the Yar Ali section 
of the Jaferbais visited the camp of the Governor-General of Asterabad. ‘They 
had heard that Kalij Khan had urged their death, but disregarded the intelli- 
gence. On their arrival, however, the Governor-General blew three of them 
from guns. ‘Ihe remaining Chiefs, including Beg Jan Khan, were retained as 
hostages for the payment of revenue, and fears were entertained for their fate. 
The frontier was reported in great disorder, and the Governor-General had 
altogether failed to realize any revenue. On the 12th March the whole of the 
Yar Ali section crossed the Gurgan and went to Goomesh Teppe. Overtures 
were made to them by Noor Geldee Khan inviting them to accept Russian 
protection ; each family to be taxed at one toman only per annum. 

Matters were brought to a head by an attack upon the Yar Alis 
by the Governor-General. The latter was defeated and wounded, and 
two of his personal staff were taken alive. These were slain in revenge for 
the three Chiefs blown from guns. It was said that the Russians were 
instigating the Yar Alis in their resistance, in order that the Persian Government 
might be induced to surrender the frontier of the Gurgan River. On the 9th 
August a force arrived under command of His Royal Highness Jehan Mirza, the 
new Commander-in-Chief. It was decided that he should go to Ak Kaleh with 
his troops, and the Governor of Asterabad with the local troops to Ak Imam, 
and that they should advance upon the rebel Turkomans simultaneously. 
Apasiab Khan of Nardeen and Yar Mohammed Khan, the Eelkhanee of 
Boojnoord, were instructed to be in readiness. The Yemoot tribes were con- 
siderably alarmed, and proceeded to remove all their valuable property and 
flocks, &c., to the other side of the Gurgan River. The Yar Ali tribe, who 
were the authors of the previous disturbance, were at Khoja Nafas and 
Gumesh Teppe. They were said to have sent a message to Prince Jehan 
Mirza offering to give up their captives and serve the Persian Govern- 
ment, provided that the past were overlooked. Subsequently, it appeared from 
the following report submitted by the Mission Agent at Asterabad in December 
1876 that things had settled down :— 

ontiers are kept in good order and are quite safe, and each Turkoman tribe is 
diane c a we place. The Prince Governor is eibaunied at Ak Kala with his troops, 
and is engaged in collecting the annual taxes and revenue from the Turkomans. No Governor 


has up till now been able to levy such a tax from the Turkoman tribes as that which is now 


taken. The Prince Governor is taking eleven tomans from each family of the Yar Ali tribe, 


and five tomans from each family of the other Turkoman tribes, although Soleiman Khan, 
the former Governor, last year was not even able to collect eleven krans from each family. 


i is very dili i irs relati i He has laid 

“ The Prince Governor is very diligent in all affairs relating to the frontier. 
claim to most of the places lying on the sea-coast between the Gurgan and the Attrek which 
the Russians have possessed up till now, and has instructed Mohammed Kuli Khan, Darogah 


of the Jaferbai ‘Turkomans, to collect the revenue of these places.” 
[ Political, September 1876, Nos. 155-157.) 
[ Political, June 1876, No. 198.] 
[Political, July 1876, No. 210.] 
(Secret, October 1876, Nos. 156-158.) 
[Seeret, March 1877, Nos. 46-47.} 
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35. Overtures of the Akhal Turkomans for submission 
to Persia. Deputation with similar object from the Ersaree 
Turkomans.—On 26th August 1876 Mr. 'Thomson telegraphed from Tehe- 
yan that the principal Chiefs of the Akhal Turkomans, including Nur Verdy 
Khan, had arrived at Meshed for the purpose of declaring their allegiance to 
the Shah of Persia and had been summoned to Teheran. They had taken this 
step from fear of Russia, and in pursuance of advice given them by Abul 
Hassan Khan, son of the hereditary Chief of Koochan. 


The deputation accordingly proceeded to Teheran and was received by the 
Shah. The conditions on which the Akhals were ready to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of Persia are given in the extract below, which is a translation of the 
original document presented by Abul Hassan Khan who accompanied them. 
The Persian authorities were not believed to place much reliance in engage- 
ments thus entered into by the Turkomans, and, on the other hand, the Persian 
Government was little able to protect the Turkomans from Russian aggression. 
Hence, it was not thought likely that the negotiations would produce any 
practical result. 


“ Translation of a document from AsvL Hassan Kuan, son of SHoosa-kD-DoWLA, Governor of Koochan, to 
RvUEN-UD-DoWLA, Prince Governor of Khorassan. 


“On the 27th of July 1876 = 5th of Rejjib of the auspicious year of the Mause 1293 
the whole of the Tekke tribes of Atamish and Toktamesh having submitted to Persian alle- 
giance, 5,000 of them came in a body from Kizil Rabat to me at the Fort of Feeroozah, lying 
on the Zaaferan frontier. I intimated the orders of the Persian Ministers to all of them. 
The whole of the 5,000 men who had been deputed to act on the part of all the Turkomans of 
Akhal having yielded their submission, appointed about a thousand of their Khans, Sirdars, 
leaders, and chief elders to hold a special meeting with me and arrange the necessary points of 
their allegiance to Persia. 


“ All of these having assembled in order to prove the sincerity of their submission and 
future allegiance, they one and all swore by the Koran, and they, in further support of their 
statements, also affixed their seals to the same Koran. The agreements which have been entered 
into, with the several conditions thereof, are herewith written for Your Royal Highness’ 
information. 


“They have solemnly bound themselves to obey and carry out each condition (as I now 
submit) as long as they live. 


“ Should even a kid’s tail be lost from Khelat up to Sbahrood, they are not to behave as 
those scoundrels of Yemoots do, who call themselves guards, yet one tribe professes allegiance 
whilst the other one is rebellious. They (the Tekke) are not such. They bind themselves 
that should for instance one or two members of their tribes misbehave themselves by commit- 
ting a robbery or intend mischief, by the decree of the whole tribe his house will be burned 
down, he himself will be sent under arrest to Your Royal Highness, or be beheaded, and his 
bead sent, and whatever may have been robbed will be made g»od. Should any one of their 
tribes do contrary to this, the whole of the chief men and elders are to assemble and attack 


the said tribe, put the author of the mischief to death, and plunder his property and that of 
his followers. 


__ “It has been agreed that a place is to be erected for the hoisting the Persian flag, which 
will form a residence for those Kbans and elders as will be mentioned hereafter. This place 
will be built by the Persian Government and named Nasseriah. The Persian flag-staff 


es be fixed on that building, and the Khans and elders with their horsemen will be stationed 
there. 


“ After the construction of the Nasseriah building and the hoisting of the Persian stand- 
ard, the whole of the Atamish and Toktamish Tekke tribe, which are divided into the 
following four tribes—the Atamish into Ak Mesh and Ash Ayak, and the Zoktamish into 
Seech Maz and Toktamish Beg—will each appoint a Khan with 50 elders, accompanied by 50 
horsemen, as their representatives. ‘The Khan and elders wil) be selected from the chief men of 
the tribe, and will reside at Nasseriah. Whatever orders may be issued by Your Royal High- 
ness, they will carry out the same. These elders and horsemen will be the a P : 
the whole of the Tekke Turkomans. Whatever Tekke Turkoman may misbehave himself and 
act contrary to the conditions laid down, the 200 horsemen will, by the order of the Khans and 
elders, put that offender to death and cut off his head. Whoever sets these conditions at 
nought will be exterminated. The whole of the Tekke Turkomans have duly and solemn] 
ee ary menus Khans and elders to be their representatives, and have bean 
re an awa sor eet any offence whatever, so that the arrangements which have 


“These 200 elders and 200 horsemen who must co i i 

ers semer me to Nasseriah a f: 

a Abad and Kizil Rabat, which is 35 farsakhs distant, and their herses sad ane &e., 
clong to themselves. As they required an allowance, I arranged to pay four foniniis ‘ 

month to each of the two hundred horsemen, and seventeen krans and a half to each elder, and 


ppointed agents of 
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have accordingly paid their first month myself at thie rate. The pay of the four Khans 
remains with the Persian Ministers, who can fix the salary of each individual in accordance 
with his merits. An officer has been appointed for every fifty horsemen, so that whenever 
they may be summoned, each officer will bring his fifty men with him. At present we are 
engaged in writing out the muster-roll of the horsemen, together with the names of the 
elders, and when completed, I will forward the same to Your Royal Highness. 


“ Whenever Your Royal Highness may summon these 200 Tekke horsemen to your pre- 
sence, one hundred of them will remain at Akbal to prevent disorder and mischief in that 
neighbourhood, and one hundred of them with their two officers will appear before you to be 
reviewed. ‘Their practice will be to come a hundred ata time before Your Royal Highness. 

“They have engaged that whenever the Persian Ministers or Your Royal Highness should 
require a body of horsemen over and above the present two hundred men, they will give as much 
as one thousand men on condition that their pay be fixed. These men are to be first class, aud 
have good horses and arms. They will be included amongst the Khorassan horsemen. 


“ Should the Yemoot Turkomans of Asterabad rebel against the local Government of that 
place, and the Akhal Turkomans should be ordered to attack them, they have agreed to attack 
the Yemoots, to put down their mischief, and reduce them to full submission. 


“ The Russian Commander at Shah Kadam (Krasnovodsk) had sent letters and dresses of 
honor for the Chiefs and Khans of the Tekke Turkomans. The Russian General at Khiva 
had also addressed them inviting them to Russian allegiance. The Khan of Khiva had also 
written to them that they formed part of the Khivan subjects, and therefore belonged to him, 
and ought to join him, and that he and the Russian General would intercede for them with the 
Russian Government, so that they may be received with due favour. When I persuaded them 
and promised that they would be treated with distinction and favour by the Persian Government, 
and they gave their allegiance to Persia. ‘They sent their reply to the Russian (General and the 
Khan of Khiva, and distinctly wrote that they were Persian subjects and in the Persian 
service. 

“It has been agreed that they are not to plunder the Russian caravans of Shah Kadam 
(Krasnovodsk), and that they (the said caravans) are to travel in perfect safety. 


“ After the Tekkes accepted the Persian rule and service, they requested that the Persian 
Minister should make some arrangement by which the Russian Government might not interfere 
with them, and that they may be protected from that Government. I have assured them that if 
they are sincere in their allegiance and service to Persia, they will be protected from the 


(Russian) Government. 

“They have asked me to represent to the Persian Ministers and Your Royal Highness 
that the Yemoot tribes of Khiva, who have now become Russian subjects, attack and plunder 
them, and that they have no choice but to retaliate. The Persian Government must therefore 
be requested in the first place to make an arrangement by which the Yemoots of Khiva 
should not plunder them, or else if they plunder us, permission be given to us to retaliate. 


“ Phey request that two trustworthy (Persian) officers may be appointed to reside at 
Deragez and Boojnoord, so that the Governors of these parts may not accuse them of ill 
doing and making raids, and that their caravans may travel about freely. (For instance) after 
they submitted to Persian rule and accepted service they asked me to allow their caravans to 
proceed wherever they liked. Several numbers of their caravans went to Boojnoord, and Yad 
Mahomed Khan, the Eelkhanee of Boojpoord, seized them all and took their horses and arms. 
An arrangement must be mide so as to encourage them and make them observe their 
arrangements. ; 

“ Tt has been arranged that they ave to send 20 horsemen as Gholams, to be always in 
attendance upon Your Royal Highness, and receive their pay from the Persian Government. 
Whenever Your Royal Highness thinks proper to relieve them on furlough, twenty others will 
come in their place, so that twenty of their horsemen may be in constant attendance upon Your 


Royal Highness as Gholams. 

“ he lands which lie between Koochan, Shadloo, Boojnoord, and the Tekke country, and 
extend from the frontier of Boojnoord to the eastern frontier of Deragez, have fora number 
of years remained unsown, and neither side have cultivated them. The Tekke Turkomans now 
request that as much as the Zaaferanloo tribe, the Shadloos, and the people of peace = 
cultivate should be allotted to them, and the remainder given to the Turkomans a their 
cultivation and pasture lands, and they will give one-tenth of the produce of their harvest 
to the Persian Government. For the present I have given no answer on this subject, awaiting 


our decision on the matter. . . 
: “ Apparently such a step would not be without advantages, if the said lands be granted to 
them b nebrked: five families and ten families at a time, and will come and settle eee 
begin caltrratins the fields, and an intercourse will spring up between them and the peop e 
tits side. In time thev will become familiar, their caravans will come, and our people wi 

ive the benefit thereof. . 
a They will also give a tenth of the produce of the lands granted to them, and little by 

i 1 di d revenue. 
little they will be made to pay heavy taxes an . 

a Te shot the result will be that of their own free-will and choice great numbers of 


their families will yery shortly enter our territory and establish themselves there. 
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“ Respecting the taxes on families and revenue, as it is the outset of the undertaking, 
and a number of their Chiefs and elders were setting out to wait upon Your Royal Highness, 
I have made no allusion to that subject, and have not discussed the point until they have waited 
upon Your Royal Highness and are assured of your favour and kindness. 


“ The Turkomans of Karee Kala also came in a body to me, and have joined in the above 
engagements made by the Akhal Turkomans. They took a solemn oath, and have agreed to 
pay a tax of one toman per annum for each family. According to the number of their 
families they will pay a toman per annum. 


An elder also came to me from the Nakher tribe of Turkomans, and engaged to join 
the other Turkomans in the agreements they have entered upon.” 


At the end of October 1876 the Turkoman Chiefs left Teheran, having 
re-sealed the above document. They took away with them adress of honor 
conferred by the Shah on Nur Verdy Khan, and a letter appointing him 
Chief of the Akhals and enjoining the tribe to live peaceably and abstain 
from raiding, in which case they would receive the protection of the Persian 
Government. 


With regard to the Ersaree Turkomans the following letter from the 
Meshed Agent, dated 15th September 1876, narrates what took{place :— 


“ On the lst instant intelligence was received that two horsemen dressed as Turkomans 
had been arrested on the frontier at Karat. The horsemen denying their being Turkomans, 
they were sent on to the Governor of Khaff. On arriving there the Governor enquired who 
they were, they replied that they had consisted of a body of 16 horsemen, and bad been deputed 
by their tribe, which is named ‘ Ersaree,’ and are living on the banks of the Amu near 
Charjui, and were the bearers of presents and letters for the Persian Government, that when 
they arrived at the spring of Akar they were attacked by a body of robbers, who carried off 
fourteen of their party with all the presents. The Governor of Khaff demanded a proof from 
them, on which they produced the letter addressed by their tribe. The purport of the letter 
was that their fathers had served Nadir Shah of old and had been his subjects, they now also 
entertained similar intentions ; if they were ordered to Meshed, they would come, or if ordered 
to remain in their present encampment and be under Persian rule, they were ready, provided 
Persia protected them from Russian interference. ‘Their presents had consisted of horses, 
dromedaries, leather and velvet boots, Bokhara skins, horse-trappings, &e.” 


The course of the subsequent negotiations with the Akhal Turkomans is 
not altogether clear. In January 1877 Captain Napier found that Hajee Shah 
Mabomed Khan, the officer appointed by the Persian Government to communicate 
its terms to the Turkomans, had been escorted by a deputation to Noor Verdee’s 
camp. The Turkomans eagerly accepted the terms offered to them, and it was 
arranged that a deputation should return with Hajee Mahomed to Meshed and 
ratify the agreement in the presence of the Prince Governor. Writing on the 
23rd March 1877 the British Agent at Meshed reported the recent arrival of the 
deputation. He said— 


“The Akhal tribes are all disposed to submit to Persian rule, provided that the Persian 
Government also treats them with full kindness. The proposals made by the Persian Ministers 
and the answers given by the Akhals are in brief as follows. The Government had instructed 
Hajee Shah Mohammed Khan to try and arrange that the Akhal tribes should pay a small tax 
yearly. ‘The Akhals replied that it was quite impossible to entertain the idea of their paying 
any tax, for the lands which they at present occupy had been granted by the great Mohammed 
Hassan Khan Kajar, who had also freed them from paying any tax. The Persian Government 
have also demanded that several of the Akhal Chiefs should reside at Teheran. The Akhals 
reply that it is unnecessary, as they have of their own free-will and choice agreed to submit 
to Persia, that they have not been brought to submission by force of the sword that they 
should agree to everything which is forced upon them merely to be left in peace but rather 
they have agreed to be obedient and submissive of their own free-will and desire. The Persian 
Government further demanded that as they (the Akhals) have agreed to tender their alleciance 
they are to give up all captives wheresoever they may be. The Persian Government is aaked to 
keep up a body of 200 Ferashes for punishing worthless and predatory characters amongst the 
ce ae - 40 tomans a man Be sno the local authorities affirm that 30 tomans is 
sufficient for each man per annum. Such are the poi i i 
between the Akhal Chiefs and the local authorities.” Be ety Mee Rene eke ered 

For a considerable time no further intelligence of 
negotiations was received. But in a letter da 
Thomson reported a serious raid made b 
upon Akhal territory in which 13 peopl 
plundered. Mr. Thomson observed — 


the progress of these 
r dated 31st October 1877 Mr. 
y the Persian Governor of Boojnoord 
e had been killed and much property 


“Tt seems extraordinary that this Persian Governor sh i 1 
: 1 ould plunder the Akh 
thie manner when his Government is negotiating with their Chiefs to base Gen aaiee aie 
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giance to the Shah. But it is the object of most of these frontier Chiefs to keep up a state of 
hostility between themselves and their Turkoman neighbours, as they derive certain 
pecuniary advantages from the system of raiding, and receive at the same time from the Persian 
Government considerable sums for its repression. ‘lhe Persian Government say that the 
Boojnoord Chief will be called to account for this proceeding, and be ordered to restore the 
plundered property.” 

Orders appear to have been issued by the Ministers at Teheran for the 
restitution of this property, but the Boojnoord authoritics disregarded them 
and were even said to live perpetrated a fresh outrage. The result was that on 
the 17th November the Meshed Agent reported that the Akhal Turkomans had 
renounced all hope of establishing their allegiance with Persia. At the same 
time the Persian Government remonstrated earnestly with the Prince Governor 
of Khorassan as to the neglect with which its orders had been treated. 


(Secret, Januzry 1877, Nos. 72-86, inclusive. ] 


36. Overtures of the Tekke Turkomans of Merv to 
Persia.—'lhe Merv ‘'urkomans were not ignorant of the negotiations com- 
menced by their brethren of the Akhal. Before long they determined 
to send a deputation to Persia offering submission on similar terms. ‘The Merv 
‘lekkes are too far removed from the irontier of Persia to be much influenced 
by tear of her hostility. ‘The explanation of their desire for a rapprochement 
would seem to have been fear of Russia excited anew by the latter power’s 
progress in the Akhal country. Probably also they would be influenced by their 
intructuous overtures to the Ameer of Cabul. At any rate, a deputation of 60 
Turkomans, said to represent every division of the tribe, was sent to Meshed 
and arrived there on the 17th January. ‘hey were not very well received, 
and their proposals were laughed at by the local authorities. On the 15th 
February they were dismissed, and Nasirullah Khan Jami, a petty local 
Chief, was sent with them to ascertain if they really represented the tribe. 
Nasirullah Khan proceeded to Merv, where he was well received. An 
assembly of elders was held at Kousheed Khan’s encampment, where it was 
agreed that submission should be made to the Persian Government if the latter 
would agree to maintain a body of 1,000 Turkoman horse and permit the 
tribe to settle at Serrekhs. In return they would cease raiding. The 
local Persian authorities, however, raised difficulties by demanding the surrender 
of certain guns taken by the Turkomans in 1861, a request to which the 
latter were unwilling to accede. On the 6th July Nasirullah returned to 
Meshed accompanied by some fifty or sixty Chiefs, but without the guns, The 
terms proposed were these: that the Turkomans should hoist the Persian flag at 
Merv; that 50 of the younger Chiefs should enter the Persian service and restrain 
their tribe from making raids; thirty of the Kalta Kbans (thieves) were to 
reside at Meshed, and they and the young Chiefs were to be paid by Persia. 
Their salaries would amount to some 4,000 Tomans a year. Ina letter dated 
25th August, the British Agent at Meshed gave the following account of a 
Council at which the local authorities of Meshed discussed the Turkoman pro- 


posals :— 

“On the 22nd instant the Persian Ministers ordered the Prince Governor to hold a 
council, to discuss the advisability of retaining the Merv Turkomans under Persian rule, or 
not. A council was accordingly called, at which all the local authorities, high and low, were 
present. ‘he Merves were then questioned as to their ideas. They replied that they looked 
to the Shah to keep and support them, to allow them pay for 1,000 horsemen at the same rate 
as that received by the Khorassan horsemen, and they would then prevent any Turkoman raids 
being made upon Persian territory ; they also agreed to let half or a third of these horsemen 
do duty in other parts of Persia, and to change them when necessary. They agreed to leave 
about 50 of their Chiefs at Meshed as hostages on a salary of 50 tomans each per annum. 
‘They added if these conditions were accepted, they would submit to Persian rule, hoist the flag 
of Persia at Merv, and coin money in the Shah’s name. bey were then asked what 
sive to show that they were in earnest ; for if their conditions were to be 
accepted, 30,000 tomans would be added to the expenditure of the State. They replied they 
could give no assurance, but that they told the truth, and that in future they would also 
abstain from holding any intercourse with the Russians; that as regards the increase of 30,000 
Se a h the pence and tranquillity which would ensue, 


would be saved throug 
irate ihe caeveese in trade caused by friendly intercourse, and by the increase of custom- 
Ee e Merves were then dismissed, and the chief members of the 


house revenues collected. Th ‘| 


assurance they would 
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Council after consulting came to the following decision. The first thing to consider was 
whether if this expenditure was undertaken, and the Russian Government intended taking 
‘Merv and Akhal, would the Persian Government interfere and prevent them or not, because if 
not, this amount would be lost; secondly, if the Turkomans proved false and threw off their 
allegiance later, the sum in question would likewise be lost. ‘his decision was finanlly tele. 
graphed to Teheran.” 


On the 4th September 1877 Mr. Thomson telegraphed— 
“I sent following telegram to Lord Derby this day :— 


“ Negotiations with Turkomans of Merv referred to in my telegram of August 8th 
have fallen through, but Governor of Khorassan has been authorized to send five of the Chiefs 
to ‘I'eberan to discuss terms bere. Should Persia succeed in obtaining the allegiance of 
Merv, the arrangement would probably be favourably viewed by Russia, as it would prevent 
the place from falling into other hands, whilst it would allow her to remain inactive for 


the present in that quarter, feeling assured that she could wrest or obtain possession of it 
hereafter from Persia when convenient.” 


A subsequent letter, dated 2nd October, from Mr. Thomson, reported that 
the Persian Government had accepted the submission of the Merv and Akhal 
Turkomans, and would grant them 30,000 tomans per annum for their expenses. 
Twelve leaders and twelve elders of each tribe were to be sent to Teheran to 
arrange affairs. Mr. Thomson observed that nothing that had passed between 
the two parties at Meshed could be considered as binding upon either side, and 
that the final result of the negotiations would only become known after the 
matter had been discussed at Teheran. 


Mr. Thomson reported again on the 9th November that a deputation of 35 
Merv Turkomans, accompanied by Nasirullah Khan, arrived at Teheran about 
the middle of October. They were presented to the Shah and lodged at the 
expense of the Persian Government, while negotiations were carried on with 
them by the Mustowfee-el Memalik, Minister of the Interior. One of their 
number gave the following information to Mr. R. Thomson :— 


“The Merv Turkoman Chiefs engage to tender their allegiance to the Shah and to 
have the Persian flag hoisted at Merv, and they agree to the appointment of an Agent on 
the part of the Shah to reside at that place. They consent to bring 200 families to live at 
Old Serekhs, and to place as many as 1,000 horsemen, if required, there to guard the Persian 
frontier from raids. They assent to these horsemen being employed elsewhere, if wanted 
by the Shah, provided they receive the same pay and allowances as are granted to other 
Trregular Horse in the Persian service. They also agree to bring one or two hundred families to 
Zoorabad on the Jam frontier, and to prevent raiding on that side as well; and they further 
engage to place a number of their elders and influential men in Meshed to reside there as 
hostages for their carrying out their engagements with Persia. 


“The Persian Government have signified their readiness to accept these conditions, 
but by the advice of the Hissam es Sultaneh, formerly Prince Governor of Khorassan and 
now Governor of Kermansbah, who has been referred to by letter on this subject, they insist 
that one of the sons of Kousheed Khan, late principal Chief of the tribe, now deceased, should 
come to Teheran, as representing the whole tribe, to wait upon the Shah and reside at his 


Court at all events for a time, and that the hostages to be stationed at Meshed should be 
accompanied by their families. 


“Under these conditions the Persian Government undertake to place the Tekkes of 


Merv under their authority and protection, and to pay 80,000 tomans annually to them for 
the expenses of carrying out the above stipulations. 


“The Turkomans have stated that they will not make any difficulty about Kousheed 
Khan’s son paying a visit to Teheran, but that they will not agree that the families of the 


hostages should come to Meshed, and that they will rather break off all further negotiations 
than accept that condition. 


“This part of the 
Shab and his Ministers. 


“The Turkoman Chiefs have little faith in the Persians or their engagements, but they 
profess to be ready to carry out their part of the arrangement honestly. Much however depends, 
they say, upon the Agent who may be sent by the Shah to Merv. If he attempts to assume 
the position at once of a Governor, or to force matters on too hurriedly with the people, 


difficulties will arise; but if he acts with tact and prudence, the object of the Persian Guvern- 
ment will eventually be attained. 


question has consequently been reserved for further consideration by the 


“The Turkoman Chiefs are under the belicf that they have nothing to expect from 
England, owing to the remoteness of her position. They would have preferred the Afghans 
to the Persians, and they would bave been disposed to go over to them if Yakoob Khan had 
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been in power, or if he had been in favor with his father, the Ameer, because they had con- 
fidence in him, and they knew by experience that he understood how to manage the Turkomans, 
but that they had not the same feeling with regard to the Ameer Shere Ali Khan. If therefore 
the negotiations which they bad entered upon with Persia failed, they would return to 
Merv, and when pressed by Russia would go over to her. The alternative of fighting the 
Russians was of course open to them, but they felt that it would be useless to attempt that. The 
chances were with their undisciplined and badly armed force pitted against Kussia’s regular troops 
and artillery that they would be speadily defeated, and even if they did at first beat the 
Russians and destroy one army, another and another would take its place, and in the end they 
must succumb. They would therefore accept the inevitable at once. 


“The Russian Commander-in-Chief in Turkestan, the Yasim Padishah, had written the 
year before last to the Merv Chiefs to send their elders to him, and to bring with them the 
Russian named “ Guiddeb,” who has been in captivity with them since the Russian invasion of 
Khiva, promising them great favors from the Ak Padishah (Emperor) and many advantages 
if they met his advances, but they neither replied to that communication nor gave up the 
captive, who is with them now. The Chief of Khiva had also written and sent to them 
several times advising them to join in with the Russians, as that was their only policy, and 
telling them that otherwise they would eventually suffer at their hands.” 


The next telegram, dated 21st November, reported the presence at Teheran 
of Chiefs of the Merv Turkomans and the probability of arrangements being 
concluded on the basis already mentioned. If they failed to come to an under- 
standing with Persia, the Chiefs had resolved to offer no resistance to Russia 
and to give in their submission when called upon to do so. A letter from Mr. 
Thomson, dated 28th November, reported that the arrangements with the Merv 
Turkomans were still incomplete. The latter maintained their objection to the 
hostages to be placed by them at Meshed being accompanied by their families. 
The Persian Government had not waived the point— 


“It is stated by the Merv Chiefs that in proposing to occupy part of the lands at 
Serekhs, they do not expect that the small Persian garrison maintained there should be with- 
drawn, and from their language it would appear that the object they have in view in propos- 
ing to establish a certain number of Tekkeh Turkoman families at Serekhs is that when the 
Persian Government are satisfied that no disadvantage accrues from their presence there, they 
may be permitted to occupy the whole of the lands at Serekhs and lower down on the Tejjen, 
these tracts being more suitable for the rearing of cattle than those of Merv, where oxen and 
more expecially camels do not thrive; and that, moreover, if once established there, they 
would be enabled to locate a considerable number of the Akhal tribes, who threaten to migrate 
to their lands in the eveat of the Russians taking forcible possession of the districts they at 


present occupy.” 

Later information, however, (letter from Mr. T. Thomson, dated 31st 
December 1877) shows that an agreement has been concluded on the following 
terms :— 

‘1, The Merv Turkomans declare their allegiance to Persia. 

“2, They eagage that raids by them on Persian territory shall entirely cease. 

“3, The Persian flag shall be hoisted at Merv. 

“4, A Persian Agent shall reside at Merv on the part of the Shah. 

“5, One hundred hostages (men of position from the four divisions of the tribe) shall 
reside at Meshed, but without their families. 


«6, A body of 1,000 horsemen shall be sent to Meshed (about 250 from each division 
of the tribe) to be employed in the service of the Persian Government. These horsemen are to 
provide their own horses and arms, and to be under the command of their own Chiefs, but they 
are to be paid by the Persian Government, and they may be employed in any part of Persia 


where their services are required.” 

On the other hand the Persian Government agree— 

“), To recognize the Merv Turkomans as Persian subjects and accord them protection 
and favourable treatment. 

“9, To defray the expenses of the hostages sent to Meshed, which may be estimated at 
about 6,000 Tomans a year. 

«3. To pay the horsemen furnished b 
rate as that allowed by the Government to t 
to over 30,000 Tomans annually. 

«4, To permit 1,000 families of Merv Tekke Turkomans to occupy old Serekhs and the 


lands adjacent on the Tejjen.” 


y the Turkomans for service in Persia at the same 
he Khorassan Irregular Horse, which will amount 
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The names of the Chiefs who formed the deputation at Teheran are as 
follow :— 
Kooller, Sirdar of the Vekeel tribe 


Taree Batyr, Sirdar of the Bakhshee tribe ... 
Anuer Doordee, Sirdar of the Beg tribe... 
Khellee Vatyr, Sirdar of the Teechmez tribe 
Oraz Morad, Sirdar of the Bakhshee tribe. 
Merad Alee, Sirdar of the Bakbshee tribe. 
Ata Morad, Sirdar of the Vekeel tribe. 
Moollah, Sirdar of the Vekeel tribe. 

Abeh, Sirdar of the Vekeel tribe. 

Niaz Morad, Sirdar of the Teechmez tribe. 
Taj, Sirdar of the Teechmez tribe. 

Essen, Sirdar of the Teechmez tribe. 

Koorbau, Sirdar of the Teechmez tribe. 
Moottee, Sirdar of the Beg tribe. 

Dowlet Morad, Sirdar of the Beg tribe. 
Amich Yellu, Sirdar of the Beg tribe. 


Principal Chiefs. 


The Shah also conferred upon them a firman stating in general terms 
that the Tekke Turkomans of Merv have always been and now are subjects of 
Persia ; that all disloyal acts committed by them in past years are forgiven, 
and that, in consideration of their now engaging to act as obedient and faithful 
subjects, they will receive the royal protection and favour. The Persian Agent 


to reside at Merv will probably be Abu Hassan Khan, son of the hereditary 
Chief of Kuchan. 


The Merv Turkomans would have preferred Nasirullah Khan, but they 
recognized the fact that Abu Hassan was held in great esteem by the Akhal 
branch of their tribe, and that he belonged to a Khorassan family of wealth 
and distinction. A few matters of detail still remained to be settled, and if 
these were arranged in time the Tekkeh hostages and horsemen would be sent to 
Meshed in the spring of 1878. The report concluded— 

“The Merv Chiefs believe that the Akhal portion of their tribe will eventually withdraw 
from the Akhal country and join them at Merv. They consider that it would be a gain for 
the whole tribe were they to do so, because the encampments they occupy at present along the 
line of the Atek are straggling and some of them ill supplied with water, and they are divided 
from each other by tracts of desert, which prevents them from rallying in time to support any 
portion of the tribe that may be suddenly attacked, whereas at Merv each camp has the advan- 
tage of an equally abundant supply of water with all the others and an ample extent of fertile 
land, and all the tribes occupy a compact portion on the Moorghab which is very favor- 
able for defence. Their lands at Merv are fully sufficient to accommodate more than double 
the number of those now occupying them. ‘Three branches of the Akhal Tekkes, namely 
the Beg and Suchmez at Bam and Boormeh, and the Vekeel at Anow, have announced their 
intention of quitting the Akbal country and removing eastwards to the Tejjen or Merv in 
the event of their being again attacked by the Russians.” 


_ On the 15th September the Meshed Agent reported that Kousheed Kaan, 
vane of the Merv Turkomans, had died and been succeeded by his son, Baba 
lan. 


(Secret, November 1877, Nos, 81-82 § 130-151; December 1877, Nos. 154-155.) 


37. General Lomakin’s movements in the Autumn of 
1876.—In July 1876, Mr. Taylour Thomson telegraphed that the Persian 
Government had received intelligence from Asterabad that General Lomakin 
had called upon the Turkomans of the Attrek to furnish him on payment with 
500 camels. These were to be employed in carrying materials for building a 
fort to be constructed at some point between Krasnovodsk and Khiva. Again, 
on the 16th September, Mr. Thomson telegraphed General Lomakin’s departure 
from Krasnovodsk with 600 camels and one regiment ostensibly for Khiva. 
His real destination was believed to be the Akhal country. " 


On the 8th October 1876 the British Agent at Asterabad reported that 
General Lomakin was quartered at Kizzil Arvat with 10,000 horse and foot. His 
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intention was to punish the Akhal Turkomans for their raids along the road to 
Khiva and to build a chain of forts from Krasnovodsk to Khiva. Mr. Thomson 
doubted the Agent’s intelligence, observing that the number of General Loma- 


kin’s troops was obviously exaggerated. 

Subsequently, on the 21st November, the Asterabad Agent reported that 
General Lomakin had recently returned from aliva, and was then encamped 
about 32 miles from Kizzil Arvat. 

On the 21st January 1877, General Lomakin’s return to Krasnovodsk 
from Urgenj was notified. Ie had gone thither to ascertain the practicability 
of turning the River Oxus intoits ancient bed, and thereby opening direct water 
communication with the Caspian. 

[Secret, November 1877, No. 145.] 
(Political A., Seplember 1876, No. 162.] 
(Secret, January 1877, No. 74.] 
[Seeret, March 1877, Nos. 32-33.] 
[Secret, March 1877, Nos. 34-35.] 
[Secret, November 1477, No. 130.] 


38. Alleged submission of the Akhal Turkomans of Kizzil 
Arvat to Russia. General Lomakin’s message to the Yamoot 
Turkomans.—The overtures of the Akhal Chiefs to Persia were not 
overlooked by the Russian authorities. In January 1877, they were called 
upon for explanation. [Hitherto the Akhal Turkomans had always been 
subjects of the Khan of Khiva. A distinct answer was, therefore, required 
whether they considered themselves subjects of Persia or not. During the same 

cea agli Eivez* Tokmah, accom- 

* Sic. Probably Ever Morad Takkmeh of the panie ry several other Akhal Chiefs 

Reechimes, section sf the Oviemish branch of the undertook a mission to the Russians. 
They were well received, and tendered sub- 

mission. According to later accounts, the ten or twelve Tekke forts lying 
between Kizzil Arvat and Kara Khan and Darvant had also submitted, and 
agreed to obey whenever a Russian Agent 


Sic. Probably Dooroon. 
i = came to them. 


A further elucidation of the mission of these Akhal Chiefs was received 
from the Persian Governor of Asterabad. On the 20th March he telegraphed 
to the Persian Frontier Minister :— 

“4 few days ago it became certain that to spite the Chiefs of the Tekkes of Akhal, who 

zi seen had accompanied Mirzat Abul Hassan Khan to 
Abul Hassan han is the son of the Shuja- 4) 3 , 
wBeaue the hereditary Chief of Koochan. oid ae ae ane and Soofee 
§ 1 can’t identify these persons. VAN ANY arache yan who reside at Kizzil 
Arvat, Bamee and Boormeh, had sent a person to 
General Lomakin, head of the Russian forces at Krasnovodsk. 

“ He also despatched a person to them, but it was not then known with what object these 
two messengers were sent. 

“ Now, however, it has become evident that the Tekkes of Kizzil Arvat and Bameh Boor- 
meh have submitted to Russia. ‘I'he Chiefs who had come to Teheran, despairing of aid from 
the Governor of Boojnoord and Koochan, have also tendered their allegiance to Russia. General 
Lomakin is sending expeditions to Kizzil Arvat and Bameh Boormeh, where they are to erect 
forts. He has sent persons amongst the Yemoots to hire 3,000 camels and likewise to engage 
200 horsemen from that tribe, in order that they should be with the camps. He has sent a 
message to the Yemoots to the effect that if they refuse to supply the camels and horsemen in 
question, he will take them by force as was done on a former occasion. 

“ Hajee Noor Quelhedy Khan and Eel Quelhedy|| 
|| Probably these two nre Fl Geldee Khan ant Khan and others of the Yemoot tribe of Noor 
Geldee Khan, Russianized Turkomuns and Chiefs of ya a 0 
the Noor Ali section of the Jutirbae Yamoots. Ali Jafirbae are therefore now with the Charwa qT 
{ Charwa, ie. the portion of the tribe who are tribe for the purpose of engaging the camels and 
nomads. horsemen.” 


The Persian Government accepted this information astrue. Butitis evident 


from General Lomakin’s subsequent proceedings that the submission was by no 


means as complete as these reports would lead one to believe. 
L 
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On the 17th April the Meshed Agent reported the following details 
received from Boojnoord upon the same subject :— 


“The Agent at Boojnoord writes that the Russian (General) who is at Krasnovodsk has 
summoned the (Turkoman) Elders of Kizzil Arvat. They went to him, and after much discus- 
sion it was arranged that the people of Kizzil Arvat should become Russian subjects, which they 
did, and that they should give 5,000 camels as a result of their allegiance. The Russian General 
will leave Krasnovodsk on the 5th April for Kizzil Arvat. His troops are not more than 5 or 
6,000 men, and he intends building a fort at Kizzil Arvat.” 


The following is General Lomakin’s message to the Yamoot Turkomans 
referred to above. It will be observed that the message alleges that General 
Lomakin had received the Emperor’s orders to march against the Tekke Turko- 
mans and build a fort at Kizzil Arvat :— 


Proclamation in Turkish issued by the Russian General Lomakin to the Jafirbat Turkomans 
and translated into English from the Persian version. 


“1 is made known to all the Families, Elders, Kedkhodas, Chiefs, and old and young of the 
From Mr. Thomson to Lord Derby, dated 17th Charvas, that is to say, the Yemoot tribe of the 
April 1877, No. 41. Jafirbais who every year and at all times come 
and reside on the banks of the Attrek within the dominions of the Wmperor of Russia; first 
to Yar Ali Kazee, Arauz Ali Beg, Andeenah Vatee Moolla, Yagaun Mohammed, Allaliver- 
dee Moolla, Vatee Mohammed Chakaun, Sattar Mast, Tokkau, Karauveel, Andeenah Arauz 
Moolla, Sujoon, Mohammed Andeenah Bai, Hajji Bai, Omar, Teecheh, Sujoon Akh, Jooja 
Kootee, Sheidai Beg, Boorchak Khan, Feizee Bai, Mohammed Kootee Kalta, Sattan, Vatee 
Bai, Daz Nafass Oosta Andeenah Mohammed, Kooshlee Bai, Ata Mobammed, Ata Khan, 
Kooljee Bai, Penah Oosta, Beg Jan, Vatee, Dadak Nafess, Mohammed Andeenah Karacheh, 
Autan Bai, Daz Nazar Bai, Koorban Mohammed Bai, Tekka Kizil, Andeenah Mohammed 
Kizil, Koofak Bai, Baba Bai, Koolunjun Oostah, Koofak Bai, Jooja Bauba Moolla, Barkalee 
Mau, Arauz Doodee Shahoo; that, as you are aware, the ‘T'ekke tribes are always plundering 
and robbing the Yemoots who reside in our neighbourhood also the Yemoots of Khiva, and 
they are always killing the members of these tribes and making captives of your children and 
carrying off your eamels and sheep. ‘They are constantly engaged in plundering on the routes 
which we have newly opened between Khiva and Shab Kadam (Krasnovodsk). Up till now 
we have endeavoured to impress upon the Tekke tribes that they must not annoy those Turko- 
mans who reside in the lands of the ’mperor of Russia. We have done our utmost in this 
respect, for we will never allow any of the Turkoman tribes who are living under the protec- 
tion of the Emperor of Russia to be ill-treated by the others. We are striving that they may 
be free from all ill-usage on the part of the Tekke tribes, and that no one should dare to inter- 
fere with our caravans which are travelling to and fro. Notwithstanding this, those tribes did 
not listen to us, nor did they accept our advice, and they have again taken to plundering and 
annoying you and my other neighbours just as they did at first. This time I have received 
orders from the Emperor to march upon the Tekke tribes with troops and to erect a fort at 
Kizzil Arvat, and to keep a permanent garrison there. I have therefore sent this paper amongst 
you, and have given orders to my special servants, the Khans and the Kedkhodas, who will 
apprize you of the same. I require of you my good servants, the Khans and the Kedkhodas, 
that for this expedition against the Tekkes, you, who are the Jafir (Bai) tribe, will give 500 
camels and receive their hire. I also require 500 camels from the Ak Atabais. The hire of 
each camel you know is half a rouble per diem, and the pay of a camel driver also half a rouble 
per diem ; each camel driver will have six camels to keep, and to each horseman I will allow 
ten roubles per mensem. 


“ T have to express my greatest satisfaction to those who formerly supplied camels for the 
expedition to Khiva. For this expedition also, Iam in great hopes that you will provide 500 
camels for myself and troops. These camels must be ready ina month and a half from this 
time. If those who provided camels on former occasions lost some of their beasts yet they 
also profited by the transaction, and can therefore replace the camels they then lost out of the 
money they received for hire. Whoever assists me in this expedition and gives camels, I will 
reckon him amongst my friends. Those who assisted us request that they may be taken into 
the Emperov’s service, and they will be honored with favors and kindness on the part of the 
Emperor, and will always (be allowed) to reside in the Emperor’s territory. Should these 
people not assist the Emperor and myself in the present undertaking, and refuse to provide 
camels, they must not expect any honors and favors from the Emperor, and T will nevEe ermit 
them to reside on the banks of the Attrek within the Emperor’s dotninions Tieietavec eet 
T have finished the (building) of the Fort of Kizzil Arvat, I will return anil strenuously endea- 
vour to drive them from the banks of the Attrek. We have no confidence in ach copl 
who will give us no assistance in this matter, that we should allow them to remain re the 
Emperor’s dominions. Our avents will each separately notify the above to your people.” ° 


{Secret, March 1877, Nos. 54-57.] 
[Seeret, Nov. 1877, Nos. 136-138.] 
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39. General Lomakin’s expedition in the summer of 
1877. Defeat of the Akhal Turkomans and Russian occu 
pation of Kizzil Arvat.—Having made all his preparations G I 
Lomakin marched in the direction of Niazil Arvat on the Lat May with 

From Mr. Thomson to Lord Derby, dated 12th June Regiments of Infantry, 200" Cossacks, 


1877, No. 89. 
ae a 100 of the Jatirbai horse and six guns. 
also reported that several Russian officers had recently come to 
* Sie Charjui? Chebar* Joo to make preparations, and 


had remained there a short ti : 
appearance of Russian officers here and the arrival of Russian rt a Ma 
had greatly alarmed the Tekke Turkomans. In fact there was every appear- 
ance of a definite move on the part of the Russian authorities to Mery PP the 
rae ee ey of manne Lomakin’s proceedings at Kizzil Arvat was con- 
ained in the following t ’ 
Cees § telegram dated 4th June 1877 sent by Lord A. 


“ Official telegram from Grand Duke Michael, dated 3rd June, and published this 
morning, states that General Lomakin reports 
having been attacked at Kizzil Arvat by six 
; : thousand I'ekkes. Combat lasted four hours when 
the Tekkes fled, having sustained great losses; one killed and eleven wounded on part of 
Russians. After this fight the Khans and Elders gave their submission, and since 27th May 
all goes favourably.” 


The following detailed account of the affair is taken from Mr. R. Michell’s 
Abstract No. XXVIII, dated 30th July 1877 :— 


“The following communication to the Kavias from the Russian encampment at Kizzil 
Enclosure of Secretary of State’s Secret despatch, hk ee 3 published in a July 
No, 93, dated 2nd August 1877. number o at paper :— 


Mr. Thomson to Lord Derby, duted 12th May 
1877, No. 66, 


“ An expedition was this year undertaken from Krasnovodsk, with the object of occupy- 
ing the I'ekke fort of Kizzil Arvat, where it was intended to leave a garrison for the purpose 
of guaranteeing the security of the trade route from Khiva to Krasnovodsk. The force under 
Major-General Lomakin was composed of two battalions of the Apsheron and Daghestan regi- 
ments, a company of the Samur regiment, half a battery of 4-pounder field artillery, half a battery 
of mountain artillery, and four pieces mounted on camels (the latter being intended for the 
fortification of Kizzil Arvat), the 5th and 6th sotnias of the Laba Cossack regiment, a rocket 
company, and a body of militia composed of Kirghiz and ‘Turkomans. 

“This force was assembled at Mulla-Karee on the 22ud April (N.S.), the troops coming 


both by land and by water. 

“ Leaving Mulla-Karee ea masse on the 26th of April (N.8.), the force reached Kizzil 
Arvat on the 7th (19th) of May, and camped within one verst of the old fort. 

“At 4p.m. on the llth (23rd) of May a black cloud was observed in the direction of 
the Alchi-Ata defile, to the south-west of our fortified encampment. Our keen-sighted and 
experienced Kirghiz told us that this was occasioned by the dust of a large moving mass of 
horsemen and camels. Trusting implicitly in the Kirghiz, General Lomakin ordered out 
all the cavalry under Colonel Navrotski at day-break to reconnoitre and to examine the Alchi- 
Ata defile through which the road across the Kuruk-Dagh passes the country of the Akhal- 
Tekke. On the following day, Colonel Navrotski reached the defile (six versts from the camp), 
and sent forward two Cossack officers to select a point for a picket, and a party of Kirghiz 
Turkomans to examine the road, while he came to a halt with the main body. 

“The 9th company of the Daghestan regiment being that day employed in guarding the 
grazing camels pitched their tents within three versts mn the rear of the cavalry. The two 
Cossack officers, mounting an eminence, stumbled against our native scouts, who were being 
pursued by a party of ‘I'ckkes followed up by a mass of Turkomans, mounted and on foot, 
surging up through the defile. So soon as the Tekkes saw the two officers, they rushed towards 
them with their war cry ‘Alaman! Alaman!’ Thanks, however, to the excellence of their 
horses, the officers safely escaped, though followed by ‘Tekke bullets. They had no sooner reached 
the camp when masses of Tekke horsemen pressed upon our Cossacks and militia. Our men 
beean to fall back, but rallied in good time by Colonel Navrotski, they retired step by step in 
ood order, turning round and firing their berdans. Poe falling back of our cavalry oe 
the thousands of ‘'eckkes to emerge from the detile, who receiving more and more support from 
began to outflank us. The 9th soma eee oe a a oe 
ee re i veg a a Fe ic Sante Teaitenl ae cae forward with 
oe en ey Cot e ae ona - and some well directed shots knocked down 
: eke ‘i nd Wi oie quinine to retreat behind some mounds. ee 
2 eee . wai ith a troop of field artillery, were 

t ‘ther support, and two more companies, with a Pp J W 
ion te Tete anhing the very broken ground, the guns were soon placed in position, 


on coming regiments, 
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with the aid of the serviceable Kirghiz horses, and a telling fire was opened on the enemy. 
The Tekke masses could not stand this, and fled to cover behind the crests of the hills, while 
our troops made a general advance to the attack. The masses appeared once more on the crests 
and in the defile, but our fire turned them to flight. Some of these fugitives showed them- 
selves on the hills in front of our camp, but were quickly driven back into the defile by our 
artillery fire. 

© Our loss was one killed and eleven wounded. The Tekkes lost 250 killed, the number of 
their wounded may be estimated accordingly. We took four prisoners, who stated that 6,000 
Tekkes had taken part in the fight, while there were 4,000 in reserve. For this successful 
issue we are indebted to the ability of General Lomakin, and to the bravery of Colonel 
Navarotski, but chiefly to the destructively accurate fire of our artillery, which, while it was 
effective, produced a great panic when the enemy was at a great distance off. 


“Three days alter the action some Tekke Khans came into camp with assurances of sub- 
mission and friendship.” 


[from Asstt. Secy., Poltl. and Secret Dept., No. 93, dated 2nd August 1877.) 


40. Attempt of the Russian authorities to obtain the sub- 
mission of the people of Karee Kala, etc.—Tle Russians were 
determined to make the most of their success. They followed up their victory 
by a proposal to the people of Karee Kala and Nokhor to acknowledge 
allegiance to Russia. Karee Kala is on the southern slope of the Akhal range 
and its inhabitants are Goklans. They, however, referred the matter to 
Teheran, and the Persian Foreign Minister spoke with the Russian Envoy 
on the subject claiming Karee Kala as Persian territory. His representations 
were met by an evasive assurance that Russia would not take possession of 
any places to which Persia had a just claim. Mr. Taylour Thomson in 
reporting these proceedings observed that Nokhor certainly belonged to Booj- 
noord, and that the Upper Attrek valley was occupied by Kurds, who were not 
always submissive, but who acknowledged Persian supremacy. 


Subsequently, on the 23rd June, the Persian Minister informed Mr. R. 
Thomson that the Goklans of Karee Kalla had replied to Russia that they were 
Persian subjects, and that they held a document to that effect issued under the 
authority by the Governor of Boojnoord. The Persian authorities had directed 
them to adhere to this declaration. The Persian Minister proceeded that having 
claimed this territory as Persian and no exception having been taken thereto 
by the Russian Envoy, he thought that a protest now would only excite Russian 
animosity. ‘The Persian Government, however, would maintain the justice of 
their claim to all the territory along the valley of the Upper Attrek, and would 
now protest most formally against all interference with it if Her Majesty’s 
Government would give them their moral support at St. Petersburg on the 
ground of the understanding between the two Governments to respect the 
integrity of Persian territory. 

Her Majesty’s Government agreed to afford them support, and Mr. Thomson 
having informed the Persian Government accordingly received on the 2nd August 
the Shah’s thanks. The Persian Minister said that his Government were perfectly 
aware that the matter was one of vital importance to Persia, but that they were 
at a loss now that the Russians had returned to Krasnovodsk how to present 
the protest to Russia so as not to excite their ill-feelings to an unnecessary 
extent. The Minister appeared to be in such doubt as to the manner in which 
he should address the Russian Government that Mr. Thomson should not 
expect a decision for some little time, more especially as the Shah was about to 
leave Teheran on a short excursion to the hills. 


[Secret, November 1877, Nos. 114-119, 144.] 


41. Withdrawal of the Russian troops to Krasnovodsk.— 
In April 1877 war was declared between Russia and Turkey and the Russian 
troops were suddenly withdrawn from Kizzil Arvat to Krasnovodsk whence 
General Lomakin was ordered to Tiflis. The officers at Charjui also retired. 
As soon as General Lomakin had evacuated Kizzil Arvat the Turkomans seized 


all the provisions which had been stored in the Russian camp and even threat- 


ened to prevent his further retreat by carrying off all his camels. But General 
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Lomakin appears to have shown fight; at any rate he succeeded in reaching 


Bayat-i-Hajji in safety where he encamped. The Turkomans then made a raid 
upon Nardeen, and carried off much cattle and plunder. 


[Secret, Nov. 1877, Nos. 117-118, 124-126, 142, § 145] 


42. Alleged claim of the Russian Government to the 
territory occupied by the Jafferbai Turkomans at Goomish 
Teppeh and its vicinity.—in a letter dated 12th October the Mission 
Agent at Asterabad reported that the Chiefs of the Jafferbai Turkomans had 
represented to the Persian authorities at Asterabad that Agents had recently 
been sent by the Russian Commodore at Ashurada amongst their tribe, inform- 
ing them that the territory which they occupied at Goomish Tuppeh and the 
adjacent districts (that is, the territory between the Goorgan and Attrek 
Rivers) belonged to Russia, and requiring that a list of those occupying that 
tract should be furnished to him. The Turkomans stated that they considered 
that territory to be Persian, and requested to know upon what grounds this 
demand was made; and they were advised by the Prince Governor of Aster- 
abad, to whom they applied, not to accept any proposals made by the Russians, 
pending a reference by hin of the question to Teheran. Mr. Thomson observed 
that the absolute right of Persia to all the territory between the Goorgan 
River and the left bank of the Attrek had never been questioned even by the 
Russians, and that it would be a most unwarrantable proceeding on the part 
of the Russian authorities to make a communication of the above nature to 
the Turkomans occupying that tract. The Agent’s report of the matter 
required confirmation, inasmuch as the Persian Government had not as yet 
received any communication from the Prince Governor of Asterabad on the 
subject. 

[Poltl. A., January 1878, Nos, 21-23.] 


43, Captain Napier’s proposed journey to the northern 
frontier of Persia.—In the beginning of the cold weather of 1876 Captain 
Napier having returned to Teheran, Lord Salisbury proposed that he might 
for a time be profitably employed in obtaining some further knowledge 
of the northern frontier of Persia. With this object, he might proceed before 
the winter set in to either Nardeen or Boojnoord, and, from one or other of 
those places, make such excursions in the direction of the Attrek as might be 


ata kind ted by Captain Napier in the 
journey of this kind was suggeste a \ 
ers le abjectione were raised both by the English Aen eee 
and the Minister at Teheran. Lord Salisbury, however, thoug ey 
those objections were overrated, and that, while military soem vat 
respect to the districts in question was much wanted, the visit of a ce 
officer, in an unofficial character, to them need not give rise ead complies 
tions with the Turkomans, especially in the altered attitude w 4 the j a. 
Tekkes had lately assumed towards Persia, or furnish any reasonable ground o 


ae meeH i i ill entertained decided objec- 
less therefore the English Foreign Office still entertain ed obj 
eee Salisbury proposed that Mr. atone ae ee a Cals 
ri ee hat ontemplated, and be instruc 0 
ny Nar ae ater of une. upon the arrival of that officer at Teheran, 
eet "civeumnutanoes at the moment did not render its prosecution clearly 


inexpedient. 


Lord Derby having agreed, C 
the 12th November, but his movem 


aptain Napier proposed to leave teres ae 
ents depended on the news received from the 


: sian column was operating 
say i true, as rumoured, that a Russiaa ! 
eae Te login tribes, it might be impossible or inexpedient to attain ae 
apna ee There was some doubt as to the co-operation o 


; i is journey. : : 
aoe oe aes “but this was removed by the strong letters of introduc 
the re : 
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tion obtained by Mr. Thomson and addressed to the Prince Governor of Kho- 
rassan and the Governor of Koochan and Boojnoord. Mr. Thomson observed— 

“The season is somewhat advanced for travelling in the north of Khorassan, but on the 
other hand, during the winter months the Turkomans usually discontinue their raids, and this 
circumstance, together with the fact that the Akhal Chiefs have lately been in Teheran engaged 
in negotiation with the Persian Government, which, if they do not produce a permanent result, 
may be expected to lead to a cessation of hostilities for some months at all events, may be con- 
sidered as favorable for the accomplishment of Captain Napier’s proposed visit to Karee Kala.” 

Captain Napier left Teheran on the 28th November and reached Shah- 
rood on the 10th December and Boojnoord on the 20th of the same month, 
where he spent some days awaiting the return of Elkhani Yar Mahomed Khan. 
He then started for Garmekhan, the nearest point on the Attrek, and arrived 
at Peshkalla on the 5th January, whence, having obtained an escort of 
200 Shahdilloo Kurds, he proceeded northwards crossing the Googool and 
Chandyr tributarics of the Attrek. On the 10th January he ascended the 
ridge dividing the Chandyr and Soont tributaries, and fixed the position of 
Karee Kalla and of the principal peaks of the range dividing the Soont Valley 
from the Atak. On the 12th January he re-crossed the Attrek at a point 
about 60 miles below Peshkalla, and following the stream, arrived at that 
place again on the 14th January. On the 16th January he returned to Booj- 
noord, and starting on the 19th crossed the Attrek once more and marched 
northwards. His object was to acquire further topographical information 
regarding the upper source of tributaries of this river which he heard were 
accessible from the east, and to ascertain the nature of the negotiations in 
progress with the Turkomaus. He reached Kooshkhana on the 20th January, 
Giffar on the 25th, and Garmah, the furthest village of Koochan, on the 29th. 
Here he met Oraz Mahomed Khan, a representative Chief of the Akhal Tur- 
komans, and received information which induced him to return at once to 
Teheran, where he arrived on the 15th February. He then submitted the 
following report to Mr. Thomson :— 

“ At the time of my late visit to the Attrek frontier, negotiations were I found in pro- 
gress between the Persian Government and the Akhal Tekkeh Turkomans. 

“T took the opportunity of enquiring into the nature and probable results of these 
negotiations, and found such important questions involved, and such important changes in the 
political condition of that frontier imminent that I deemed it my duty to return as speedily 
as possible and place you in possession of the facts that had come to my knowledge. 

“As to the early course of the negotiations I refer to, which have been now for some 


time pending, Your Excellency is informed, but their origin may still be somewhat obscure. 
The point being an important one, I took some pains to enquire into it. 


“The movement was not I found entirely spontaneous on the part of the Turkomans, but 
had not. at the same time been unduly instigated or fostered. 


“There lave been for some time two parties in the Koochan State, the one supporting the 
present Chief, the Shooja-ud-Dowlah, the other his son who had been for some time Governor 
and is an influential and popular leader. 


«The former, together with the otber Chiefs of this border, is opposed to the adoption of 
pacific measures in dealing with the Turkomans, for the condition of warfare existing conti- 
nuously up to a late date has been their chief source of power and profit. 


“The first party affirmed that the movement was not spontaneous on the part of the 
Turkomans, but had been originated by Abul Hassan Khan, the Chief’s son, for his own ehds, 


and had been unduly fostered by large presents of money to the principal Turkomans and 
by delusive promises. 


“The young Khan’s party on the other hand affirmed that the movement was due to the 
Khan’s popularity with the Turkomans, by which they were drawn towards him, and through 
him to a tender of allegiance to the Sovereign of Persia. : 


“After enquiry from Koords of both parties and from Turkomans, among whom was one 
Oraz Mahomed Khan, an intelligent and influential man, one of the four representative Chiefs 
of the tribe, with whom I had formerly made acquaintance, it became apparent that the truth 
lay about midway between the two statements. 


“On the occasion of Alul Hassan Khan’s return to Koochan as Governor, some of the 
principal Turkomans had paid bim a friendly visit and had returned with a messave to the tribe 
inviting a tender of their allegiance to Persia. This was responded to favorably and the 
result was a meeting between the young Khan and a large concourse of ‘Turkomans at the 
frontier village, Firoza. 

“The conditions then proposed by the Khan were nearly identical with those since pro- 
posed by the Persian Government. No large sume of money were given to individuals, and 
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no delusive promises were made. The principal Turkomans had received only 50 tomans, £20 
each in cash and customary presents of small value. 


“The first result of this meeting was the deputation of the Turkoman representatives to 
Teheran. 


_ “ Without the active intervention of Abul Hassan Khan, no doubt actuated by selfish 
motives, it is improbable thet any overtures would have been made by the tribe whose access 
to Persia is in fact closed by the Koords, save when the Government of Khorassan is in ve 
strong hands, as during the tenure of office of such Governors as Asaf-ud-dowla and the 
Hissam-es-Sultana, Hopeless of a hearing they would probably have remained in sullen 
submission to their lot until such time as the importunities of the Khan of Khiva, backed 
by dread of the foree cantoned at Kransnovodsk, bad compelled them to seek safety by an 
admission of allegiance to Russia. His proposals reached them at a most opportune moment. 
The utmost fear and hatred of Russia had been excited by the stories that had reached them 
of the indiscriminate massacres perpetrated by the Cossacks among the Yemoot clans of 
Khiva. A council or gathering of the chief men of the tribe decided that submission either to 
Russia or Persia was inevitable and the latter was accepted by the council of the “Ishans” to 
whom the rule of their co-religionists, though Shiahs, scemed preferable. 


“The persuasions and gifts of the Khan had no doubt their effect in carrying the matter 
a stage further, but fear of Russia was, I am assured, the true motive influence. 


“It may, therefore, I believe, be accepted that the movernent is virtually spontaneous on 
the part of the Turkomans, and has therefore the main element of permaneucy. 


“At the time of my arrival on the frontier of Koochan, Hajee Shah Mahomed Khan, the 
officer appointed by the Persian Government to communicate its terms to the Turkomans was 
on the point of departure for the Atok. He was received at the frontier village, Germab, by 
a deputation and escorted to the “Obah” or camp of Noor Verdee Khan, where he still re- 
mained at the time of my departure from the border. 


“TT followed him to Germab and took measures to secure full and reliable information of 
what passed, while holding myself aloof from all participation or appearance of participation 
in the negotiation. The terms offered, of which Your Excellency is already informed, were 
accepted by the Turkomans unanimously and unconditionally, and they showed much eagerness 
to place themselves under the protection of Persia. 


“It was arranged that a deputation should accompany Hajee Shah Mahomed Khan to 
Meshed to ratify the agreement in presence of the Prince Governor, aud this deputation has 
by latest accounts, arrived. 

“Tt may be presumed therefore that between the Turkomans and the Persian Government 
no obstacles remain to the conclusion of an agreement which will extend at least the nominal 
sovereignty of the Shah to the edge of the desert bounding Persia on the north and secure a 
tranquillity hitherto unknown to large portions of the Shah’s dominions. The Turkomans see 
in the arrangement an outlet of escape from the impending dread of Russian invasion, and a 
means of relief from the constant attacks of their Koord neighbours. An unprovoked 
resumption of hostilities was, I was assured, impossible on their part. Raiding is no longer 
profitable, and the feeling of a majority of the tribe is adverse to it. At the same time there 
are a large number of professional robbers without other occupation and without ties, whose 
lands cannnot be altogether held. Measures are to be taken for restraining them, but it is 
impossible that thefts and acts of violence should not occur. 


‘Such isolated acts will, the Turkomans fear, give colour to the misrepresentations of 
their enemies, the Koords, whose interests lie in a continuance of hostilities. They will 
themselves too be provoked by similar acts on the part of the Koords, many of whom are 
in league with, and even employ Turkoman thieves. They distrust the Koord Chiefs, and 
obviously with good reason, and place no confidence in the officer appointed by the Persian 
Government to deal with them, who is to a great extent dependent on the favor of these Chiefs 
and has no respectable rank. 

“T£ matters are left in the hands of the Chiefs, the Turkoman leaders fear that their 
people will be driven to acts of retaliation which will ultimately deprive them of the confidence 
of the Shah’s Government and reproduce a condition of open warfare. 


“The fact that the interests of the local Chiefs are adverse to pacification is, 1 became 
aware, well known to the Persian Government, but it is nevertheless improbable that efficient 
measures will be taken to restrain them. They have much influence, and practically command 
all means of access to the Central Government, and all the sources of information. It may 
be anticipated therefore that the pressnt condition of tranquillity will not last many months, 
and it is more than probable that even the nominal allegiance of the tribe will be withdrawn 
before the end of the year. 


“In the meantime, however, an opportunity is offered for the exploration of the Atok and 
of the outer range of the Khorassan mountain system such as has never before offered. 


“The Turkomans are willing to receive, entertain and assist a British Officer, and may, 
I believe, be trusted to do so. As nominal Persian subjects they might be visited ye officer 
on the same terms as any other subjects of Persia, and the objection to tee obligations, 
to expressing sympathy, and to admitting an interest 10 their political future, which were 
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valid when the tribe was isolated and liable at any time to be at open war with Russia and to 
fall under her sway, are for the time removed; the political result of such a visit would be to 
put a stamp on the recent negotiations, and to increase its importance as a measure of policy, 


“The Turkomans would be encouraged to continue in their allegiance by the feeling that the 
were thereby earning the tacit approbation and the support of the Government to which the 
bave taught themselves to look us their possible ultimate protector, while the Koord Chiefs 
would feel that they had to deal with something more than a mere measure of policy adopted 
capriciously by the powers existing and liable to succumb to covert influences and to entire 
and instantaneous reversal at tke pleasure of a single Minister of the Government. They 
would feel restrained in their intrigues and hostilities, and feel it incumbent on them to be 
circumspect in their manner of dealing out provocations. ~ 


“These would be the local results of the visit of a British Officer to those parts; on the 
further political effects of such a visit it is unnecessary for me to touch. The fact could not 
but be noted at once and its true significance appreciated. A second question of much greater 
importance also presented itself to me, and it was mainly a consideration of the great 
advantage that might be gained by the submission of the earliest possible information that 
mpelled me to cut short my tour on the frontier and return as speedily as possible to Teheran. 


“In course of conversation the Turkoman representative, to whom I have above referred, 
informed me that the Tekkeh of Merv were aware of the negotiations pending, and not oniy 
did not resent their submission to a common enemy, but were willing themselves to tender 
their allegiance on the same terms. They had deliberated, my informant stated, on the matter, 
and had either decided, or would shortly decide, to’ send a deputation to Persia. 


“ Being more distant that the Akhal, and free from all annoyance at the hands of the 
Persians, the full advantage of a state of hostility being in fact on their side, they are under 
less pressure than their kinsmen. 


“The cause of their inclination towards Persia can be referred therefore only to their 
fear of Russia, excited anew by the massacres perpetrated on people who are their nearest 
neighbours. Possibly they may also to some extent be influenced by the failure of any appa- 
rent result of their overtures to the Ameer of Cabul. 


“The extension of the arrangement made by the Persian Government with the Akbal, 
to the portion of the tribe located at Merv is now beyond doubt possible, and I believe by no 
means difficult to effect. Even if the tribe has not arrived ata decision in the matter, their 


willingness to entertain the idea is fair evidence that they might readily be induced to adopt 
such a course. 


‘“A visit might now be paid to Merv, I believe both easily and safely from the Akhal 
© Atok’? and the Turkomans of Merv would welcome a British officer, and would be furnished 


by the tacit approbation which his presence would convey, with a decisive inducement in favor 
of Persian allegiance. 


“There are, 1 am aware, further and weighty issues involved which demand consideration, 
but the solution of a question of much importance to national interests which now offers 
appears to me both practicable and advantageous in many respects.” 


Upon this Mr. Thomson wrote to Lord Derby :— 


“ Captain Napier proposes that he should now be permitted to return to Boojnoord, and 
visit the Akhal Turkomans’ encampments along the line of the Attrek, in order that he might 
by his presence there at the time of concluding and ratifying the arrangement contemplated, 


give to it the stamp of British approval, and that he should afterwards proceed for a similar 
purpose to visit the Tekkeh Turkomans at Merv. 


“ But the Persian Government have as yet no great faith that any really practical result 
will be obtained from these negotiations, though they are anxious to encourage the scheme and 
give it a fair trial. If the Akhal Turkomans, under fear of the approach of the Russians, and 
having before them the indiscriminate massacres which they assert were perpetrated by the 
Russian troops in their hostilities with the Yemoot tribes of Khiva, are really earnest and 
sincere in the desire they profess to embrace Persian allegiance, and mean to be bound by the 
engagement they make to live peaceably and not molest their neighbours, they have now the 
opportunity of bringing this negotiation to a practical issue ; and it will rest with themselves in 
a great measure whether the result will be such as they profess to desire, or not. If, however, 
they do agree to live peaceably and act up to their engagements, and the Russians will consent 
to respect the arrangement come to, which is very doubtful, I see no reason, as far as Persia 1s 


concerned, why they should not become Persian subjects and the districts oceupied by them 
become Persian territory. 


‘The same thing may be said of the Merv Tekkeh Turkomans and the overtures which 
they also are making to the Shah’s Government. 


‘But the Persians are hardly in a position at present to compel either of these tribes to 
submit to their authority or to enforce the fulfilment of such engagements. 

“ At the present time, when the Turkoman tribes of Akhal and Merv are in dread of the 
approach of the Russians, the appearance among them of a British officer could be viewed by 
them in no other light than as a clear evidence that England intended to assume an active part 
in their affairs, and if their hopes in this respect were not realized, the effect of his visit would 
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be prejudicial and not advantageous for our inte 
well-defined object and in furtherance of some 
opinion, be a mistake. 


rests. To go there, therefore, unless with some 
important political measure, would, in my 


“Tt would, I think, suit our views better than an 
if the Turkomans of Akhal were recognized as Pereia 
Saryk and Saloor tribes, near the Herat frontier, were incorporated under Afghan rule. But 
with a view of obtaining this result it seems to me that we should rather confine oursel ves 
to giving counsel in the matter to the Persian Government and leave to them the negotiation 
by which they should procure a formal declaration from the Akhals of their allegiance to 
Persia, and that we should not send a British officer amongst them, while the negotiations are 
going on or are being concluded for their submission, that submission being yet of an unger- 
tain and doubtful cbaracter. We could have no guarantee for its duration, and the whole 
arrangement, to which we should certainly be considered by all the Turkomans to be parties, 
might be set aside or not acknowledged by Russia without our being consulted in the matter ; 
a result from which our prestige would suffer throughout Central Asia. 


y other alternative available at present 
n subjects, and those of Merv with the 


“The same course would have to be followed, it appears to me, with regard to the Afghan 
Government and the Tekkebs of Merv. 


“The essential point would seem to be that the declaration of allegiance of these tribes, 
whether to Persia or to Afghanistan, should be acknowledged by the Russian Government, and 
this recognition could only be obtained at St. Petersburg after the necessary documents proving 
their submission have been procured. 


“ Russia might very well be asked when the negotiations have been concluded, and 
formal papers have been signed by the tribes in question, to acknowledge and recognize their 
allegiance to Persia and to Afghanistan, as the avowed object of the Russian Government has 
always been to secure in these regions a peaceable population and settled government 
for neighbours, which would afford them a guarantee for the security of their trade and the 
non-molestation of tribes which have already passed under their sway, and by this measure 
they would have settled governments to look to for the maintenance of such a state of things 
oo their border, in the Government of the Shah, and that of the Ameer of Afghanistan. 


“ As Captain Napier has expressed to me a desire to be furnished as early as possible 
with the decision of Her Majesty’s Government as to bis proposal to visit the Akhal tribes and 
thence proceed to Merv, I beg to be favored with Your Lordship’s instruction on this subject 
by telegraph.” 


The question was referred to Lord Salisbury who advised as follows :— 


“Lord Salisbury observes that having regard to the unsettled state of the relations 
between the Turkomans and the Persian Government, and upon other grounds, Mr. T. 
Thomson is opposed to the journey suggested by Captain Napier. 


“Tn His Lordship’s opinion, however, it would be a matter for regret were the oppor- 
tunity lost, which, unless circumstances have changed since the date of Mr. ‘Thomson’s 
despatch, appears now to offer for obtaining information in regard to the Turkoman border of 
Persia, and he desires therefore to suggest to Lord Derby that, subject to the assent of the 
Shah’s Government, Captain Napier should be authorized to carry out bis proposals. 


“ So far as the Akhal Tekkehs are concerned, it appears to Lord Salisbury tbat the un- 
certainty which prevails as to the result of the pending negotiations and the permanence of 
any understanding which may be arrived at, is a reason for taking advantage of the present 
disposition of the tribes, especially if, as seems probable, the mere temporary presence of a 
British officer amongst them is calculated to confirm them in that disposition. 

“The expedience of Captain Napier visiting Merv is perhaps more open to question, but 
on the whole Wis Lordship is disposed to think that he should be authorized to extend his 
journey to that place, should he find it possible to do so without personal risk. 

Lord Salisbury would suggest that Mr. Thomson be desired to instruct Captain Napier 
to regard the collection of information as the main object of his journey ; to abstain from tak- 
ing any active part in the negotiations pending between the Akbals and Persia, or which may 
be commenced by the Turkomans of Merv with a similar object in view ; and generally to be 
most careful that the tribes are not allowed to entertain the expectation that in any attitude 
which they may take up towards Persia, they can receive material support from Her Majesty’s 
Government. ties Pane he 

““T am directed to add that if Lord Derby concur in the above views, Lor isbury 
would beraind that instructions in accordance with them should be sent to Mr. T. Thomson 
by telegraph.” ; : 

; On the 18th April Mr. Thomson was instructed in accordance with this 
view, accordingly on the 16th April be telegraphed as follows :-— sr 
‘ ; Linister has icated to the Persian Government a proclamation, of 
ee ee auate so Pe eel b ‘G ; 1 Lomakin to the Yemoot Turkowan 
ich I forward a translation by post, issued by Genera nak: | 
is eis a requisition for transport camels and (?) notifying that he is proceeding to 
a os ” 
aie Kizil Eeest, where he will construct a fort and place a permanent garrison. 
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The question was then discussed how far this intelligence should affect the 
orders passed on Captain Napier’s proposed visit to the Akhal. Lord Salisbury 
did not consider that Captain Napier’s journey should be countermanded on 
account of the threatened Russian occupation of Kizil Arvat. He advised that 
permission should be given to Captain Napier to proceed to the frontier, but 
that it should be left to his absolute discretion to carry out, modify, or entirely 
abandon his original plan in regard to both the Akhals and Merv, according as 
he might deem expedient on arrival there, it being clearly understood that his 
personal safety was a paramount consideration. 


This view was accepted and Captain Napier was informed in accordance 
therewith. 


A memorandum by the officer containing the results of his exploration of 
the Upper Atrek will be found in Appendix VIII. 


But General Lomakin’s advance to Kizil Arvat related in paras. 37 to 39 

7 ; above, compelled Captain Napier to abandon his pro- 

ereen Mer 1877. Napier No. 4% hosed visit to the Akhal Turkomans.—To the 
Government of India he wrote :—* 


“ Kizil Arvat is an obscure spot, and the small section of the Tekkeh Turkomans inhabit- 
ing it may possibly be broken off from the main body and absorbed, or may be forced to 
emigrate, without any such general disturbance of the peace of Khorassan as would call for 
intervention, or attract very general attention; but its occupation is in truth the first distinct 
announcement of the intention of Russia to avail herself of the concessions which were some 
years ago publicly reported to have been made to her by Persia. For some time after the sub- 
sidence of the excitement which the news of the cession of the whole country north of the 
Attrek created in England and elsewhere, no move was made, and the fort of Chekislar was 
even abandoned, but the independence of the Yamoot Turkomans was very surely sapped, 
and they were taught to look upon the Russians as protectors. This policy appears to have 
been successful, and General Lomakin apparently finds a sufficiently sure base for more ex- 
tended operations, and can count on the co-operation of the Yamoots and the common of their 
supplies, and of their carriage without which his troops could not leave the vicinity of the 
Caspian shore. A new ‘parallel’ is in fact about to be opened, and unless more rapid advances 
should be considered safe, it may be assumed that in the course of afew years the Akhal 
Tekkeh Turkomans will be lending their aid, their carriage, and their supplies for an advance 
on Merv. 


“The occupation of Kizil Arvat, which will be, should nothing occur to prevent it, an 
accomplished fact long before this reaches India, is not only a fresh evidence of a fixed design 
of aggression, but it is the boldest and the most important measure yet adopted. 


“It carries the Russian outposts 150 miles on the road to Merv and Herat. It brings 
them into direct collision with, and as a consequence, under the necessity of conquering, a 
powerful tribe, with whom they have hitherto had little intercourse. 


“More important than all it carries the Russian boundary line at one step across the 
natural boundary which the Great Khivan desert interposes between Persia and the countries 
to the north. Obscure points on the Caspian and lines of communication across the desert to 
Khiva might be occupied without any serious damage to the ‘independence of Persia, 
but the occupation of a position on the Persian side of the desert removes the last apparent 


barrier to conquest, and brings the influence of Russia to bear directly on the people and the 
Chiefs of Khorassan. 


“For any justification of the new advance it is in vain to look, unless the hostile attitude 
of the Akhal Turkomans and their negotiations with Persia can be accepted as such. 


“The fact that the Russian Minister at Teheran has been able to announce officially to the. 
Persian Government the intention of his Government to occupy a new position on the limits 
of Persia, adds much to the gravity of the situation, for it almost precludes hope that the 
initiative will be taken by Persia in protesting against the aggression.” 


Yo the British Minister at Teheran he pointed out that if General 
Lomakin’s move was not opposed it would be impossible for Persia to claim the 
Akhal tribe as her subjects. In reality that tribe would become dependent on 
Russia. And as the Turkomans would no longer have any object in receiving 


him with honour and protecting him from harm, it was better that he should 
forego his intention of visiting their country. 


[Secret, November 1877 No. 128.] 
(Secret, November 1877, Nos. 83 to 101.] 
[Secret, January 1877, Nos. 87-98.) 
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44. Opinion of the Government of India as to the mea- 
sures to be taken in consequence of General Lomakin’s occu- 
pation of Kizil Arvat.—tThe view taken by the Government of India of 
the situation and the measures they advocated are set forth in the following 
despatcht :— 


“We have recently had occasion to bring under Your Lordship’s notice* the open and 
practical disregard, shown by the Russian Government of 
Turkistan, of the repeated assurances given to Her Majesty’a 
Government by the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh, that it re- 
eognises Afghanistan as entirely beyond the legitimate sphere of Russian influence. Since 
then, Your Lordship has been informed by telegraph of the occupation of Kizil Arvat by the 
Russian forces; and we now desire to explain our reasons for regarding this event with the 
most serious anxiety. 


“Tt will be in Your Lordship’s recollection that, in 1874, the British Ambassador at St. 
Petersburgh warned Her Majesty’s Government not to rely upon assurances then reccived 
from M. de Stremounkoff, and subsequently reiterated by the Czar himself, that the Russian 
Government had no intention of organising any expedition 
against the Turkomans.t His Excellency on that occasion 
pointed out that the fruits of the Khiva Campaign could not 
be fully secured to Russia without bringing under her dominiou the whole district lying between 
the Caspian and the Oxus; and that this would, at no distant time, afford a pretext for the pos- 
session of the line of the Tekke Forts north of the Attrek and extending nearly to Merv. The 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Ambassador was justified by the fact that, not many weeks after 
the expression of it, General Lomakin, the newly appointed Governor of Krasnovodsk, in 
virtue of orders received from the Grand Duke Michael, claimed supreme authority, not only 
over the Attrek and Gurgan Chiefs, but also over the whole of the tribes lying between the 
Caspian Sea, Merv, and Charjui. Expeditions were at the same time launched against Forts 
Chikislar and Karee Kala in violation of the northern frontier of Persia. 


‘Tt is unnecessary here to recapitulate the communications which passed between the 
British and Russian Governments on this subject, or the reiterated assurances of the latter, 
that no advance of the Russian frontier, either on the side of Bokhara, or of Krasnovodsk 
and the Attrek, was intended. These are already familiar to Your Lordship. We need only 
point out that the assurances of the Russian Government in no way delayed the march of 
events, or falsified the predictions of Her Majesty’s Ambassador. To us, indeed, it seems 
obvious that, even had they been made in perfect good faith, it would have been extremely 
difficult for Russia to keep the promises she has so profusely given, unless she were powerfully 
aided in the effort by the resolute assumption of such an attitude on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government as would, at the outset, have made it unmistakably apparent to her that the 
consequences of breaking them were too serious to be risked. For at the present moment, her 
position in Central Asia is much weakened, especially for purposes of offence, by the great 
gap separating her eastern forces from the Caspian Sea and the army of the Caucasus, which 
constitute her most formidable base for future operations in Central Asia. It is owing to this 
break in her line that her advanced posts on the Oxus, though. within 80C miles of an excel- 
Jent base, are still practically dependent on Orenburg, whence they are distant more than 1,800 
miles; and that the army of the Caucasus, with its trained soldiers and accumulated war 
material, can take no part in any operations undertaken by Russia in the Khanates, or to- 
wards Afghanistan. It may be assumed, therefore, as reasonably certain that, even if the 
intentions of the Russian Government are less aggressive thav they seem to be, its military 
commanders on the spot will continue to neglect no opportunity, and spare no effort, for push- 
ing forward their forces towards Merv; and securing, as speedily as possible, the only position 
which can enable them to connect their eastern with their western spheres of operation. In 
short, the cogent advice of her local authorities, and the stroug pressure of _her military 
interests, cannot fail to force this movement upon Russia, if there be appreciable prospect 
of its seriously complicating her relations with England, by provoking active resistance on the 
part of the British Government. . 

“Tt is not, then, as an unexpected act of aggression, but as an important step in long 
meditated and well prepared movement, that we view with extreme anxiety the present Russian 
occupation of Kuzil Arvat; and it is to the necessary consequences of this step, in connection 
with the line of policy it indicates, that we desire to invite Your Lordsbip’s immediate aud 


most earnest attention. : oe ‘ . . 
« rdship is aware, the country into which the Russians are now advancing is 
sihcteahy Lema arkoniane: Aithoask these and the Merv-Tekke Turkomans have 
come to be popularly regarded as distinct tribes, they are ethnologically one and the same race. 
The former occupy 2 fertile belt of country known as the Western “ Atak,” extending from 
sixteen miles in breadth and 150 miles in length, along the northern slopes of the 
Daman-i-Koh, from Kizil Arvat to Askabat and Gavers; the latter occupy the oasis of the 
Fastern “ Atak” in and around Merv. A close connection bas always been maintained between 
tions of the Tekke tribes. The Akhal Tekkes are said to look up to their brethren 

ae utlying branch, and to admit their liability 


: in body, of which they are an o 1 bil 
i wa. it aay a the defence of that place. Although, by their geographical position, 
» 
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the two sections have distinct political affinities,—the one looking apparently to Persia, the 
other to Afghanistan, for assistance against aggression,—they are yet allied by kindred 
interest. The whole tribe numbers, it is said, no less than 30,000 fighting men, out of a 
population of 175,000 souls. These men are fairly armed ; and capable, under careful manage- 
ment, of being converted into a formidable force for aggressive, or defensive, purposes. 


“A distinguished military officer, who visited the Attrek country three years ago, 
describes the Turkoman as the finest type of a wild irregular horseman, possessed of many 
admirable qualities, and tractable under good management. At present, from want of organi- 
zation, he adds, the tribes would fall an easy prey to any European army; but, should they 
ever come under European officers, these horsemen, guarding, as they do, the great desert 
which now, in some measure, separates Russia from Herat, would form a splendid frontier force. 
Such brave wild tribes are destined, in his opinion, to play a prominent part in the solution of 
that great question which so vitally concerns the rival interests of the British and Russian 
Empires in the East. The favorable opinion formed by Colonel Baker of the general character 
of the Turkoman is corroborated in the main by others who speak likewise from personal ob- 

- ; servation. Captain Napier informs us* that the Turkoman 
1877 Report dated 29th February ig by no means the mere plundering savage depicted by his 
Persian and Russian neighbours; but is, on the contrary, 
exceedingly intelligent, shrewd, and alive to hisown interests. Although moved generally by 
the impulse of the movement, he takes great interest in the politics of the countries round his 
desert ; and is neither incapable of discipline, nor insensible to the advantages of civilization. 
Mr. Ronald Thomson also statest that the Turkoman is not 

ek. Report dated 29th February +6 irreclaimable barbarian described by the Russians and 
others; that he leads, on the whole, an orderly and peaceable 

life; that he is not an intolerant fanatic; that he isextremely hardy ; and that he is, moreover, 


capable, under Eur-pean control, of becoming part of a colony formidable and dangerous to 
any force against which it may be led. 


“The Akbal Turkomans appear to acknowledge the leadership of Nur Verdee Khan, a 
man of determined character, who has acquired great influence over all the branches of the 
Tekke tribes, both in the Western Atak and at Merv. Under his guidance a deputation of the 
Akhals, fearing Russian aggression, visited Teheran in October last, for the purpose of tender- 
ing the allegiance of the tribe to the Persian Government. The terms of the agreement, 
then come to, were,—the construction of a fortress at some central point in the Akhal country 
under a Persian Governor; the stationing of a contingent of Turkoman horse at Meshed, 
under the Prince Governor of Khorassan; the cessation of raids on Persian territory; the 
unmolested passage of caravans from Krasnovodsk to Khiva; and finally, the protection of 
the Akhal tribes, by Persia, against Russian aggression. This agreement was duly sealed at 
Teheran, where Nur Verdee Khan was invested by the Shah as chief of the Akhal tribe. No 

{ Mr. Taylor Thomson to Earl of S0oner was it concluded, however than the Russian authorities 
Derby, 10th January and 22nd March stepped in, claimed the allegiance} of the tribe to Kbiva, and 
1877. compelled by force of arms the submission of the chiefs of 
Kizil Arvat, Bami, and Coormah. 

“ At the time when this movement of the Russians took place, Captain Napier was about 
to proceed to the country of the Akbal Turkomans, with the sanction of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, for the purpose of ascertaining the disposition of that tribe towards Persia. On 
learning, however, that a force had been despatched by General Gomakin against the Akhal 
tribe, and that this force was under orders to take possession of Kizil Arvat, he immediately 
relinquished the undertaking he had been authorised to carry out; on the ground that if, to 
quote his own word, ‘this latest act. of aggression is to be allowed to pass without opposition,’ 
there could no longer be any motive for his proposed journey to the Akhal country, where his 
position would now be that of an official witness of its successful perpetration. In communi- 
cating to us this decision, Captain Napier has called the attention of the Government of India 
to ‘the extreme importance of the step now taken by the Russian Trans-Caspian authorities.’ 
His letter to us, copy of which is herewith enclosed, characterises the present occupation of 
Kizil Arvat by General Lomakin’s troops as the opening of ‘a new parallel’ which must, if 
successfully held by Russia, enable her ere long to command from this position abundant 
carriage and supply for a rapid advance upon Merv. He points out that the seizure of Kizil 
Arvat carries the Russian outposts 150 miles nearer to Merv and Herat, on the direct road to 
those places; that it brings the Russian forces deliberately into collision with a tribe bitherto 
scarcely in contact with them, but which they will now be forced to subdue and absorb; that 
it turns the great Khivan Desert, and thus removes the last natural obstacle to the march of a 
Russian army upon Merv. For these reasons, Captain Napier regards the occupation of Kizil 
Arvat (which has been completed since the date of his abovementioned letter) as the most sig- 

nificant, and, in fact, the most formidable, indication yet given by the Russian authorities of 
detinite design, and fixity of purpose, in the notoriously aggressive character of their Central 
Asian policy. 

___ “The opinion thus expressed by Captain Napier derives special weight from the additional 
information recently acquired about the geography of Merv. It is now certain that this im- 
portant strategical point, so far from being surrounded by impassable deserts, is easily accessible 
from the direction along which the Russian outposts have now been pushed forward, by a 
broad, healthy, and well-watered, valley. Captain Butler, who recently visited the place, thus 
describes it :—‘ The Merv Valley ie wonderfully cultivated, and it appeared to me I never felt 
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so healthy as while there. It would bea fine base of operations for any army; for, while 
the army in occupation would have abundant witer-communication, either for attack or defence, 
large Commissariat supplies and an immense supply of splendid horses to draw from, as well as 
a country, from its natural features, easily defended, an enemy would find it almost. impossible 
to attack it with success when in possession of an European Power” Mr. Ronald ‘fhomeon, 
also, avers that the soil all around Merv is fertile, and that the deserts guarding: some of its 
approaches are easily watered, ‘These are the statements of cye-witnesses; and, assnming them 
to be correct, it is obvious that, if there be no political impediment to the occupation of Merv 
by the Russian army whose outposts are already established at Kizil Arvat, Bami, and 
Boormah, the execution of that enterprise caunot now be long retarded by mere military or 
geographical difficulties. 

“It is equally obvious that the immediate preparation for, and early commencement 
of, such an enterprise have been greatly lucilitated by the occupation of Kizil Arvat. The 
Fort of Kizil Arvat forms, as Your Lordship is aware, the salient angle of a vast triangular 
block of mountains throwing itself out to the north from Astrabad, and joining the main 
Chain again at Devegez, Along the south-western base of this block flow the Gurgan and 
Attrek rivers, either of which afford an immediate water-supply to a force of any strength 
landing from the Caucasus. Along the banks of the Gurgan an army can march, on the one 
hand, to Koochan by a comparatively level and easy road; and thence to Meshed through a 
broad, well-watered, and well-supplied country. From Kizil Arvat, on the other hand, an 
advance eastwards into the very heart of the Akhal country, along the fertile tract of the 
northern slapes of the mountain range, is not only practicable but easy. ‘The whole route to 
Askabat and Gavers is well cultivated, watered by numerous streams descending from the 
ravines in the mountain range, and amply supplied with fuel from extensive desert jungles. 
The road, in fact, offers no obstacle to the passage of guns aud wagons, guarded by a foree 
which has only to defend itself against undisciplined horsemen. Numerous passes, practicable 
for artillery, lead from this route into Persian territory; and the Russian Power once in 
possession of the Akhal country, its further advance on Merv, by Sarakhs, in combination with 
a simultaneous movement from Charjui on the Oxus (where the Russians have, for some time 
past, been collecting carriage and material apparently for that purpose), will render reasonably 
certain, at no distant date, the complete subjection of Persia and Afghanistan to Russian 
influence. 

“This will be apparent from the briefest consideration of the following facts. The 
distance from Kizil Arvat to Merv may be thus approximately stated :— 





MILEs. 
From Kizil Arvat to Achima Sse ves .. «=: 90 
» Achima to Abiverd es hee 220 
», Abiverd to Merv oy Pes .. 240 
Tota. .. 550 





That is to say, the distance from Kizil Arvat to Merv is about the same as the distance from 
Quetta to Herat. This distance (regard being had to the favorable character of the routes 
which traverse it) might probably be covered by a handy well-equipped force in eighty days. 
We are, indeed, informed by our military advisers that, making due allowance for difficulties of 
carriage add the opposition of tribes, three or four months’ time would still, in their opinion, 
amply suffice for the completion of such an operation, Charjui, however, is only 150 miles 
distant from Merv; and, although between Merv and Charjui there is a bad piece of desert, it 
canuot be reasonably expected that this will prove a serious obstacle to the troops who so success- 
fully overcame all the greater difficulties of the Khivan Campaign. ‘hus, then, assuming 
even that we greatly under-estimate the length of time within which it is at present possible 
for the Russian forces to reach Merv, either from Kizil Arvat or Charjui, or both, it is never- 
theless as certain as anything can be that nothing short of immediate, resolute, and most deci- 
sive, intervention on the part of Her Majesty’s Government can now prevent the early 
incorporation within the permanent boundaries of the Russian Empire, not only of Merv 
itself, but of the entire district which the Russian maps assign to Merv, extending nearly to 
the walls of Herat. 

“The occupation, therefore, of Kizil Arvat, following so closely as it does upon the virtual 
annexation of the whole valley of the Gurgan, greatly increases the urgency of the question 
which, says Captain Butler, ‘was constantly asked me by Persians and Turkomans, réz., are 
we going to allow Russia to take Merv?’ This is a question which the Government of India 
is, for obvious reasons, unable to answer. The answer to it entirely depends upon the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government; and to the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government we 
now desire to submit it. 

«The importance which the Government of India has at all times attached to Merv, as 
a strategical position, is already so fully on record that we need not now dwell upon it, further 
than to observe that it is greatly increased by the progress of events in Afghanistan. So long 
as we could reasonably count on maintaining a paramount influence at Cabul and Herat, the 
occupation of Merv might be treated as a comparatively remote, though serious, danger. But 
the practical result of the policy of passive expectation which has been for some time pursued 
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by the British Government is that, during the Jast four years, British influence has been 
steadily replaced by Russian influence at Cabul; and we can now no longer reckon on the 
prevalence of British interests at Herat asa counterpoise to the presence of Russian regiments at 
Merv. On the contrary, the Power which is first able to oceupy that locality must inevitably 
command the western frontier of Afghanistan ; and if British policy fails to rescue Merv from 
the dominion of Russia, not only Russian policy, but the natural force of facts, will effectually 
exclude British influence from Herat. 


«The political and strategical importance of Merv has always, we believe, been recognised 
as strongly by the Government of Her Majesty as by the Government of India. But it is no 
less strongly recognised by the Russian, Persian, and Afghan Governments. The views 
of the Afghan Government and its apprehensions as to the fate of Merv, were laid before 
the Government of India by the Ameer’s Envoy in 1873, with a view to some timel 
agreement between the two Governments in reference to the situation which would arise if the 
Merv and Akhal ‘Tarkomans were driven to seek refuge within Afghan territory. But little 
attention was paid at that time to what was then regarded as a remote contingency.” 

“ Maleolm Khan, the Persian Envoy at the Court of St. James, ina memorandum* which 

er spanned hate he handed to the Earl of Derby in 1874, thus expressed his 
£ D aaa um handed to the Farl sense of the importance of Merv :—‘Is it possible, he asked 
of Derby by Maleohn Khan in 187-4. ee ‘ 
for a moment seriously to doubt the aim, and the successful 
issue, of a policy which has been planned and carried out with such farsightedness ? So far as we 
are concerned, we feel sure that nothnge more is required than the system of caravans, which 
are being organised at Moscow and on the Caucasus, with a mixture of the military element, 
to peaceably establish the Russian power on both banks of the Attrek. And then, what would 
remain to keep the Russians from Merv? They would be undisturbed masters of a solid basis ; 
aud, having at their command all needful resources, they would merely bave to secure the 
formal submission of tribes who are already half dependent, and to traverse a tract as fertile 
as it is favourable to military movements. here is one point which will still further smooth 
the way for the Russian expedition to Merv; and that is, that unfortunately the importance 
of the undertaking will be completely veiled from the eyes of the English people. Merv, 
deprived of all present vitality, and lost among the ruins of Asia, seems to the Muropean mind to 
be of no practical value, of no real mterest—in short, it has nothing which can draw public atten- 
tion to the invader. Russia may establish herself at Merv almost without Europe being aware 
of it. And yet Merv is undoubtedly the most important spot in Central Asia. Situated in a 
country of almost fabulous fertility, it commands equally Turkistan, Afghanistan and Khoras- 
san. All the lines of communication for military and commercial purposes between Meshed 
and Bokhara, Khiva and Herat, necessarily converge upon Merv. In every respect, and espe- 
cially with respect to Russia, the position of Merv is infinitely superior to that of Herat; and 
the very fact that this celebrated capital of Khorassan is in ruins, testifies to that superiority of 
position which, placing it in the pathway of all our conquerors, has marked it out as the 
blood-stained stage on which the barbarous hordes of Asia contend. ‘To understand Merv, 
one inust not judge by what it is now ; one must consider what it has been, and specially what 
it may become. ‘fo judge of Merv by what it actually is, would be like judging of Sevastopol 
by what it was under Turkish dominion. Persia, always anxiously aware of the importance of 
this historical position, has made many attempts to secure this outwork of its frontiers. Our 
failures have been caused solely by the absence of intelligent supervision. The capture of Merv 
and the reduction of the surrounding ‘urkomans, present: in themselves no serious difficulty. 
Only a small part of the sacrifices which enabled the Russians to reach Khiva would quite 
suffice to establish definitely their dominion from Astrabad to the gates of Herat. On the 
day when the Russian flag restores order and security in Merv, that destined capital will be 
re-established ; and nature itself, aided by Russian administration, will inevitably render it the 
most active centre of new enterprises and cerlain successes; for, we may be sure, when Merv 
is once in the hands of Russia, all barriers will be broken down, and all neighbouring states 
blotted out. In face of the immense advantages which will be guaranteed to Russia by the 
possession of Merv, we see not a single obstacle, nota single consideration, which can arrest 
for a moment the impending march of this Power towards its natural prey.’ 


“Finally, as regards the Russian Government itsell!, so fully does that Government 
appreciate the political and strategical importance of the Merv district that, according to Mr. 
Ronald ‘thomson, the line of the Persian frontier is laid down in all the maps recently published 
by the Russian Government so as to exclude Deregez and Sarakhs from Persian territory, and 


bring the south-eastern border of Merv to within twenty-five miles of Herat, and twenty 
miles of Maimena. 


“Thus, all the Powers directly interested in the destinies of Central Asia have fully 
recognized the importance of that locality in which the military authorities of Russia are 
steadily and carefully carrying out the plans long since formed, and urged upon the Czar, 
by the Grand Dake Michael. There is now every prospect that these plans, if not foiled by the 
intervention of Her Majesty’s Government, will shortly be carried to a successful issue. ‘Io 
realise fully, however, the importance of the move already made, we must look still further 
uhead, and consider what will be the unavoidable consequences of the occupation of Merv. 


“ Both the British Government and the Amecr of Cabul have already shown that they 
foresce very clearly one result of such an occupation. In 1875, Lord Derby, writing to Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, said—‘ They (Her Majesty’s Government) cannot 
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but feel that such an event, for instance as the occupation of Merv, which would bring the 
line of Russian territory into direct contact with Afghan territory, would arouse the susceptibi- 
lities of the Amecr to the highest degree, and possibly involve him in a common cause of 
defensive action with the Turkoman tribes upon his borders. The Ameer, on an occasion 
already referred to, showed his anxiety on the same score, and 
is reported to have said* in Durbar, not many months ago, 
that ‘since the Russians have taken possession of Khiva, I 
have been under the impression that they would some time make av attack on Akbal, Merv 
Shahjehan, and other Turkoman territories; and that, owing to their misconduct, the ‘Turko- 
mans will hardly be able to take refuge in any state other than Afghanistan, and will 
undoubtedly take up their residence in Badgis (a dependency of Herat.) Also that the 
Rassians would ask Alghanistan either to guarantce the good behaviour of the Turkemans 
or allow them to punish the latter so suitably as to prevent future outrages by them. From 
what I hear of the state of affairs iu ‘Turkoman territory, I think that my above-mentioned 
provision would prove correct: shortly—probably this very year. I now feel great anxiety, 
day and night, lest, in the event of the Russians overcoming the ‘urkomans, and the 
latter taking refuge in Badgis, and the Russians troubling Afghanistan to become security 
for the good behaviour of the Turkomaus towards them, Afghanistan may hardly be able to 
become security for such a multitude. 


* Cabul Diary, 8th to 10th August 
1876. 


“That such complications would arise, it is impossible to doubt; nor car there be any 
uncertainty as to their solution, Herat is about 250 miles from Merv, but considerably 
less than half that distance from the boundary of the Merv district. For every act of hos- 
tility on the part of the previously dispossessed ‘lurkomans, the Government of Herat would 
be held responsible by the Russians. very condition, and every plea, which has caused, 
or covered, the advance of Russia from Orenburg to the Oxus, would recur with augmented 
cogency in the situation thus brought about; and, unless the course of history were suddenly 
reversed, or the conditions of the situation materially altered by the active interference of 
the British Government, the occupation of Herat by the Russians would, within no very 
distant period, follow as certainly on the occupation of Merv as that of ‘Tashkend on the 
occupation of Chemkend, or that of Khojend and Samareand on the conquest of ‘Tashkend. 
Further than this, it is unnecessary to look. ‘The occupation of Herat would mean the 
establishment of Russian sovereignty, or influence, throughout Afvhanistan, and its extension 
to the present frontiers of British India; carrying with it the command of all the passes 
into North-Western India, 


“ Another immediate consequence of the Russian occupation of Merv would be the closing 
of our trade routes to Central Asia and Northern Persia. All commercial transactions with 
Afghanistan would simultaneously suffer; and, if our Asiatic trade were not altogether 
extinguished, it would be grievously crippled and depressed by the crushing weight of Russian 
tariffs. 

“Tt has sometimes been urged upon the consideration of Indian Statesmen that the 
Empire of India has nothing to fear from such extension of Russian power; inasmuch as 
every step forward, on the part of Russia, by taking her further from her base, must weaken 
her power of action, while increasing her financial burdens. But in the first place, this is an 
assumption not borne out by experience. So far from Russia showing signs of weakness as 
the result of distant extension of empire, her latest and most distant expeditions have been 
carried out on a scale and with a vigour, far surpassing all former ones in Central 
Asia ; and, both militarily and diplomatically, she has never been more active thau since the 
oceupation of Khiva. In the next place, the occupation of Merv and Herat would wot extend 
and weaken her military lines; but, ou the contrary, contract and strengthen them. Merv 
and Herat are much nearer to the Russian base on the Caspian than ‘Tashkend to its base, 
Orenburg, and the intervening country is richer ; affording (as shewn by Captain Napier in his 
memorandum above quoted) an almost inexhaustible supply of military material. It would 
be far easier for Russia to create large military establishments, and more ecunumical to main- 
tain them, at these points, than at Tashkend. The probable result of the occupation of 
Merv would be the transfer thither of a considerable part of the military establishments from 
Tarkistan. In any case, Russia’s lines of operations would be contracted, and her power for 
offence or defence largely increased, without any corresponding increase in military expendi- 
ture. The cost of her posts on the Oxus, which is now very beavy, would be reduced by 
about one-half. 

“TLastly—and on this we cannot too strongly insist—the danger we anticipate to India 
is not that arising from an adventurous Russian | invasion. It is the far more serious danger 
inevitably involved in the extension of Russian influence over Afehanistan, till that State be- 
comes 2 mere tool’in the hands of Russia powerless to resist her commands. When this 
happens, as happen it must erelong, if not averted by rapid and efficient action on the part of 
the British Government, then our Indian frontier armaments, instead of being calculated, as 
they now are, 10 resist mere mountain tribes, without organization or combined action, will 
have to be recast on a scale fit to cope with organised and combined attacks supported by Euro- 
pean skill, arms, money, and possibly even troops. India itself will then become exposed to an 
influence rival and hostile to our own, and with all the prestige of success upon tts side. 
Every passing cloud ot disagreement in European polities will then at once make ee 
throughout the length of our frontier, and send a thrill of hope to every discontented mind tn 


India; and we shall then be bound, beyond escape, to accept, in a hopelessly unfavourable posi- 
tion, the struggle for supremacy in the East, whenever that struggle is forced upon us. 


“To sum up then,—we believe that the oceupation of Kizil Arvat. is an important step 
towards the speedy conquest. of Merv and the whole Tekke Turkoman country, that the oceu- 
pation of Merv is a step towards which the Russians are compelled by considerations of such 
weight as must override any mere protests on our part, or promises on theirs; that this event ig 
a certainty, unless prevented by action on our part; that the occupation of Merv will greatly 
strengthen the military position of Russia in the Kast for the exercise of a commanding in- 
fluence inevitably, directly, and most powerfully, prejudicial to our own; and that it will be 
necessarily followed by complications with the Cabul Government, involving the occupation of 
Herat, and the extension of Russian sovereignty, or influence, over Afehanistan. Feeling, as 
we do, that these events can be foretold with almost complete certainty, and duly recognising 
the serious responsibility we should incur if we failed to consider and provide for them in time, 
so far as it lies in our power todo so, we deem it our urgent duty to solicit from Her 
Majesty’s Government such an immediate and definite declaration of its Central Asian policy as 
may enable us to co-operate efficiently therewith, whenever the occasion for action (which Will 
probably be sudden, fugitive, and irrevocable) shall have avisen. 


“ For, unless we are to be always waiting upon Russia’s action, and thus always considering 
when we ought to be acting,—and acting when the time for action is passed away,—it is neces- 
sary that we should know beforehand at what point in Russia’s progress action is to be taken by 
us, and what the nature of that action is to be. As Central Asian affairs have long passed from 
the sphere of purely Indian, into that of Imperial, politics ; and as the decision of the questions 
here reviewed must rest absolutely with the Government of Her Majesty; we whilst thus 
unreservedly recording our own appreciation of their special importance at the present critical 
moment, are anxious to assure Your Lordship of the gratitude with which we shall welcome 
the earliest possible indication of the measures proposed, or sanctioned, by Her Majesty’s 
Government in reference to a matter so seriously, and so urgently, affecting the interests of 
the Empire for whose security we are jointly responsible. 


“In considering the various courses open to us, we assume that we may put aside 
that of absolute inaction under all contingencies. For we believe that there is no Statesman, 
British or Indian, who is prepared to approve of the unopposed absorption of Afghanistan into 
the Russian Empire, and the extension of the Russian power over the mountain tribes border- 
ing on India and the passes leading into its plains. At least, it has been repeatedly and 
publicly asserted that England cannot permit such a contingency ; and unless we are to turn 
back from all our past policy, and repudiate all our previous manifestos and declarations, this 
must be put aside as out of the question. 


“Many years ago, before the energy, skill, and resolute patience of Russian officers 
had surmounted those natural obstacles on which British Statesmen then relied for the 
maintenance of a safe distance between the extremities of the Russian and Indian Empires, 

the following opinion was recorded by Lord Lawrence,* 
* Minute by Lord Lawrence, when the originator, and certainly the ablest exponent, of that 
Viceroy, ona paper by Sir Henry : ae : 2 
Rawlinson concerning the progress frontier policy now popularly known as the policy of ‘ Mas- 
of Russia in Central Asia-Cul- terly Inactivity—No one, of course, can deny that the 
cutta, 25th November 1868. advance of Russia in Central Asia is a matter which may 
gravely affect the interests of England in India. No person can doubt, I admit, that the 
approach of Russia towards our north-western frontier may involve us in great difficulties ; and 
this being the case, it will be a wise and prudent policy to maintain a thoroughly friendly 
power between India and the Russian possessions in Central Asia. Nevertheless, it appears to 
me clear that it is quite out of our power to reckon with any degree of certainty on tbe 
attainment of this very desirable end. And, after deprecating the measures at that time 
recommended by Sir Henry Rawlinson for the attainment of this end, His Lordship suggested 
that, if we failed to arrive at a timely and secure understanding with Russia, we should ‘ give 
that power to understand that an advance towards India beyond a certain point would entail 
on her war in all parts of the world with England.’ 


“It remains, then, to determine the point at which the British Government must 
interfere, and the character of its interference. ‘he first question we desire to submit to Her 
Majesty’s Government—a question asked with increasing anxiety throughout Central Asia, 
and by our own Native subjects— is whether Russia will be allowed by Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to occupy Merv unopposed. The Government of the Czar has already been distinetly 
informed that the British Government cannot view such step with indifference. Lord Derby, 
in 1875, warned Count Schouvaloff ‘of the great importance which the Indian Government 
attached to Merv, and the danger to our relations which would ensure if it were meddled with ;’ 
aud again, with special reference to our occupation of Merv, His Lordship said that Her 
Majesty’s Government ‘ reserved to themselves the most complete liberty of action under all 
future contingencies as to the measures which may, in their opinion, be necessary.’ It now 
remains to decide whether any significance is to be attached to these words, or whether they 
are to remain vague and empty threats. 


“The first course of action suggested by the circumstances under consideration is, tbe 
notice of them by Her Majesty’s Government with a strong protest against the proceedings of 
the Russian authorities in Central Asia. ‘To us it appears that such a step would not be con- 
ducive to any practical result. Our experience of past communications between the British 
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and Russian Governments, on Central Asian affairs, does not encourage us to believe that a 
protest, even if well grounded, would be in the least degree efficacious. 


“Another course would be a prompt and plain announcement to the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburgh that Her Majesty’s Government cannot any longer regard the boundary of the 
Russian Empire in Central Asia as naturally transitional, with an inherent right of indefinite 
expansion, and that England will regard the next step in advance as a cusus belli. 


“The definition and declaration of a casus de/di are functions of sovereignty clearly 
beyond the province of the Government of India; and as rezards the adoption of this course, 
we only observe that, unless it were accompanied by strong material guarantees for enforcing 
it, or some simultaneous military movement, it would not, in our opinion, be likely to lead to 
any practical result more satisfactory than that which may he anticipated froin the mere pro- 
test we deprecate, viz., soothing assurances certain to be broken on the first convenient oppor- 
tunity: whilst if it failed to elicit such assurances, it would involve the English Government 
in a great war for a cause which uninstructed English opinion would probably regard asa 
small one. But, as Her Majesty’s Government has already reserved to itself full liberty for 
the action which would at once become necessary if Russia rejected its defiuition of the cusus, 
we can see no reason why such action should not immediately be taken, without expressly 
assigning to it any character which Russia could legitimately complain of, or openly oppose, a3 
hostile to herself ; and the sooner actionis taken the more efficacious it is likely to be. 


“ Were our relations with Afghanistan on a more satisfactory footing, the most natural 
and most efficient form which such action could ussume would be arrangements with the 
Ameer, authorising him to enter into friendly relations with the Tekke Turkomans, and pro- 
mising him our support in protecting them from Russian aggression if they choose to 
come under his rule. The Merv Tekkes have, for some time past, courted the Afghan alli- 
ance, guided by a firm belief in the dependence of the latter country on England, which 
causes them to rely much on the aid they may obtain from it. But, unfortunately, it is 
now too late to think of this line of action. Your Lordship, in your despatch to us, 
No. 34 of the 19th of November 1875, pointed out that, ‘if ever the Russians should 
accomplish the permanent occupation of Merv, the time would possibly have passed by, 
when representations to the Ameer could be made with any useful result.’ The truth of 
that prediction is no longer susceptible of doubt. But the steps taken by us, in accordance 
with Your Lordship’s reiterated instructions, to effect by negotiation an amicable arrangement 
with the Ameer of Cabul for the establishment of British agents at Candahar and Herat, 
have failed; and it is now certain that, at the date of Your Lordship’s despatch, the influence 
of this Government at Cabul was even feebler than Your Lordship then supposed it to be. 
So feeble is that influence at this moment that, during the reign of the present, Ameer it 
will probably be impossible for the Government of India to effect, by diplomatic means alone, 
the object of the instructions addressed to us by Your Lordship in 1875; and, if it be still 
possible either to prevent, or to counteract, the speedy resul's we anticipate from the occu- 
pation of Kizil Arvat, and the collection of military stores and transport at Charjui, by the 
Russian forces in Central Asia, it can only be by some means wholly independent of the 
co-operation, and wholly regardless of the resistance, of Shere Ali. 


« We need not now trouble Your Lordship with an exposition of all the evidence which 
justifies this conviction ; but we solicit attention to the following remarkable prediction by 
Lord Lawrence, who, in the Minute we have already quoted, thus strongly expressed his 
appreciation of the value of Afghanistan as a barrier State. ‘I feel,’ said His Lordship, ‘no 
shadow of a doubt that if, a formidable invasion of India from the west were imminent, the 
Afghans, en masse, from the Ameer of the day to the domestic slave of the household, would 
readily join it.’ The possibility of this event Lord Lawrence contemplated without anxiety 
believing that ‘all such hordes, however hardy, however resolute, however bent on plunder, 
could make no real impression on the drilled and iron ranks we could oppose to them on the 
plains of the Punjab and India.’ We have already pointed out that an invasion of India 
is not the danger which now calls for immediate precautionary action: but it must be evident 
to Your Lordship that, if India ever is invaded, it will be by forces, and under conditions 
essentially and formidably different from those to which Lord Lawrence limited his ealcula- 
tions. Meanwhile the emphatic terms in which that Indian Statesman expressed his opinion of 
the wortblessness of any frontier policy based on the anticipation of Afghan support, or even 
Afghan neutrality, in a moment of serious danger, or embarrassment, to the British power 
in India have been amply justified by subsequent experience, and are significantly, re-echoed in 
the subjoined extract from a recent report by one of our most experienced Native Agents :—~ 
‘There is no gainsaying this, that, if the present mode of friendship, and occasionally 
helping the Afghan Government with arms and money, is continued for another century, and 
a desire is then expressed of any advances of interests in that country, the fruit of a hundred 

ears’ friendship and friendly offices will be nothing more than what it has now shown itself 
to be, 7. ¢., the preparation of jehad and religious war. 


“Next to Afghanistan, the country best situated for helping the Tekke Turkomans against 
Russia, and to which they most naturally look for assistance, is Persia. But here we are met 
with the difficulty of not knowing whether the relations between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Shah are such as to hold out any hopes of enlisting the services of the latter in prompt 
and practical efforts to stem the progress of Russia. When Persia once before enquired if 
the British Government would support her in a protest against the Russian occupation of Karee 
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Kala, it declined to interfere. The answer of Her Majesty’s Government to a recent and 
similar request. concerning the Attrek Valley is not yet known to us. We cannot, however 
too strongly express our conviction that, in the interests of Her Majesty’s Indian Empire, a 
time should be lost in making every possible effort to restore British influence at Teheran, and 
arrest. the process which is now rapidly converting Persia into a state vassal to Russia, The 
attainment of this object appears to us of such urgent importance that, if the chance or means 
of attaining it be still open to Her Majesty’s Government, Your Lordship may reckon on our 
willing co-operation, even at some pecuniary sacrifice, in any really practical efforts for that 
purpose. 

“We are decidecly of opinion that, in the anxious and urgent circumstances to which 
Your Lordship’s attention is here invited, no arrangement with Persia will be of practical 
benetit to this Empire, if it does not include the establishment of British agents with a suitable 
escorts at Meshed or Sarakhs, and free access to Merv, through Persian territory. If there 
be any prospect of some such arrangement, we would suggest, for the consideration of Your 
Lordship, whether it might not, in the meanwhile, be desirable to employ British officers in 
organising the powers of resistance of the Merv Turkomans to such an extent as would, at 
least, secure Merv from a coup-de-main on the part of Russia, and compel the latter to moye 
cautiously securing her position well before she attempts further advances, This would, at least, 
gain fme, which, at the present moment, is a most important object. But unless material 
guarantees are previously, or simultaneously, taken by Her Majesty’s Government to 
prevent the policy of Persia in these regions from falling completely under the control of 
Russian influence, any measure likely to render Merv more dependent on that country would, 
instead of being beneficial to Indian interests, only increase the embarrassments and dangers 
of our present situation. 


“The next course which suggests itself, and the one to which we desire especially to 
invite Your Lordship’s consideration, is that of opening direct communication with the 
Tekke Turkomans. In accordance, therefore, with the views expressed in the preceding 
paragraph, we solicit authority to despatch at once to Merv one or more selected officers. 
Their instructions should be, in the first place, to ascertain, as well as they can, the real powers 
of resistance of the Turkomans; the imminence of the danger to them from Russia; their 
feelings regarding a Russian conquest ; their disposition towards Persia, towards Afghanistan, 
and towards ourselves; and the extent to which they are prepared to resist Russia. 
The officers should carefully avoid committing us in any way until they have satisfied 
themselves on these points. If they consider that the Turkomans have not in them- 
selves the elements of successful resistance, for a time at least, or are not in earnest in 
wishing to resist, and are prepared ‘at the first summons, to yield to Russia, they can return; 
and, with the advan age of the additional and direct information thus acquired, we shall be in 
the best position to consider what further steps should then be taken. If, on the other hand, 
they are satisfied of the desire and ability of the Turkomans to resist successfully an immediate 
advance of the Russians, they will encourage them in their resistance, assist them in organising 
it; and we will send more officers with money, and, if possible, arms also to their assistance. 


“In making this proposal, we have fully considered the objections which will be urged 
against it, and which fall principally under two heads,—first, that such proceedings are irre- 
gular and unfriendly, and would endanger our relations with Russia; and, secondly, that they 
would involve us in embarrassing responsibilities towards the Turkomans, and a risk of failure 
injurious to our prestige. 

‘¢ As regards the first objection, Her Majesty’s Government must be fully aware that Russia, 
and not ourselves, is responsible for any irregularity, or disturbance of our relations that might 
arise from such a step. Her Majesty’s Government have repeatedly pointed out to the Gov- 
ernment of the Czar the feelings with which they would view a Russian advance on Merv, and 
the Government of the Czar has given repeated assurances that no such movement was intend- 
ed. ‘The presence of British officers at Merv can only be viewed as an unfriendly act, on the 
admission that an attack on Merv zs intended ; an admission which Russia cannot make with- 
out acknowledging that she is acting, or desirous of acting, in deliberate disregard of our 
warnings and ber own professions. In any such case, the British Government has especially 
reserved to itself the fullest liberty of action. 


“That Russia will protest, we think very probable; but we consider this in itself a gain 
Hitherto we have generally been the protesting party, while Russia has been the acting one,—a 
position which is always advantageous to the latter, and embarrassing to the former. It is 
probable that the knowledge of the presence of English officers at Merv would make the 
Russians pause and move more cautiously. Diplomacy would be called into play; and in the 
meanwhile we should gain time—our first object. Russia is probably no more inclined than 
we are to plunge into a great European war, of which no one can foresee the end. But, if 
Russia is to be at liberty to advance her interests in the East by all means in her power, and 
regardless of diplomatic checks and international assurancss—while we are to be restrained from 
protecting our interests by the only meaus at band, because such means are irregular, then we 
are placed in this dilemma—either we must plunge inte a great war and incur serious risks and 
heavy sacrifices, or else Russia must be allowed absolute liberty of action in the East, and we 
must always give way, wherever our intcrests come in collision with hers, ‘To any protest by 
Russia against irregular or unfriendly action on our part, it appears to us that Her Majesty’s 
Government is already proyided with a simple, conclusive, aud most legitimate, answer. 
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“ Aa regards the second objection, vzz., the risk of failure and embarrassing responsibilities to- 
wards the Turkomans, a great deal must necessarily depend on the judjment and discretion of the 
officer selected for a somewhat delicate mission. If failure seems probable, either from want of 
means of resistance, or from indifference, or dread of the Russian power, he will retura without 
having committed himself, or the British Government: and, in any case, he will be careful to 
explain that the British Government is debarred by distance from giving direct military help. 
There must still always remain a possible risk of failure, and consequent loss of prestive ; but 
this applies equally to every alternative line of action, and is less applicable to the one propored 
than to any other. If to check Russia’s advance, England goes to war with her, she submits 
to the certain loss of thousands of lives, and millions of money, and still runs the risk of 
failure. If we try to meet it by an armed opposition in Afghanistan, we still incur the 
certainty of pecuniary sacrifices, without avoiding the risk of failure to which all military 
undertakings are necessarily liable. If we allow Russia to advance unopposed to our Indian 
boundaries, we incur a loss of prestige fully equal to many failures, and, after all, have to 
submit to enormously increased permanent charges consequent on the necessity of placing our 
military establishment on a footing suitable to the altered conditions. It appears to us, 
therefore, that the objection applies considerably less to the course above suggested than to any 
other line of action, or inaction, which is open to us. 


“On the assumption that the Russians, if unforbidden by Her Majesty’s Government, 
will advance from Kizil Arvat with all possible rapidity, we are forced to exclude from consi- 
deration the possibility of preventing the occupation of Merv by military operations on our 
part ; because, in that case, such operations must necessarily be too late. ‘The distance from 
Kizil Arvat to Merv is, as already pointed out in paragraph 11, about 550 miles; from Char- 
jui to Merv is about 150. The former distance could probably be covered in three months at 
the outside; the road lying the whole way through a rich and open country. The latter 
could be crossed in a much shorter time, though at this point the desert presents more serious 
obstacles ; but it is known that the Russians have long been collecting transport at Charjui, 
and making preparations which would materially facilitate such an attempt. On the other 
hand, some months at least would be required even to prepare an expeditionary force from 
India. Such preparations could not be concealed from Russia, and would necessarily hurry 
the execution of any design entertained by her against Merv. Probably, before the expedi- 
tion had let the banks of the Indus, certainly before it had advanced any distance into Afghan- 
istan, the Russians would be already established at Merv. 


“ An alliance, openly protected by the British Government, between the Merv-Turkomans 
and the Afghans, with whom they are already connected by the ties of sympathy, tradition, 
and interest, or the incorporation of Merv with Afghanistan, would be preferable to similar 
arrangements with Persia on behalf of that place, and more advantageous to the British Empire 
in India that any other diplomatic settlement, if the British Government were now in a posi- 
tion to exercise over the Afghan Power that friendly, legitimate, and salutary influence which 
has so long been the declared object of its policy. But unfortunately this is not as yet the 
case ; and, since the Russian occupation of Merv would be particularly inopportune at the pre- 
sent moment, when we have no influence or partyin Afghanistan, we solicit early and definite 
instructions on the various questions submitted by us to Your Lordship’s consideration in connec- 
tion with the urgent requirements of the position we are placed in by the circumstances here 
under review. 


“Even, if Her Majesty’s Government decides in favor of postponing all action until 
after the event here contemplated, it will still be desirable that the Government of India 
should learn, as soon as may be conveniently possible, the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the situation which must then be dealt with, the action it would be prepared to 
take for preventing a further advance of Russia towards India, and the extent to which the 
Government of India will be expected to co-operate in such action. 


“Tf Merv be occupied by Russian troops, while British agents are excluded from Western 
Afghanistan, the question of Russian or British supremacy in Af,hanistan will be virtually 
decided. The only possible counterpoise to such an advance on the part of Russia is the establisb- 
ment of acommanding British influence at Herat, visibly represented by the presence of an 
agent, and supported by assurances of material assistance, should Russia attempt further 
advances. Towards this object our recent negotiations with the Ameer were directed, but 
thus far they have been unsuccessful. We do not yet despair entirely of the Ameer being 
brought to a truer sense of his interests. But we regard such an event as extremely im- 
probable; more specially within any period of time sufficiently short to justify the postpone- 
ment of all action on our part for the sake of ultimately securing the co-operation of His 
Highness. We have, therefore, to consider what will be our position, if the Ameer continues 
to reject all offers of our assistance or alliance, while Russia increases her influence at Cabul, 
and from Merv commands Herat. We shall then be obliged to choose between surrendering 
Afghanistan altogether to Russia, or taking more vigorous action than we have yet taken to 
secure our interests there. 


“The surrender of Afghanistan to undisputed Russian influence would, in our opinion, 
necessarily involve the abandonment of Peshawur, and the acceptance of the Indus as the limit 
of British territory towards the north-west of India. For, unless we were able to command the 
passes of it, our present mountain frontier would be, not ouly indefensible, but dangerously 
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provocative to attack. But the abandonment. of our present frontier would be tantamount, to 
the abandonment of the whole Empire: inasmuch as our possession of the rest of India could 
not possibly survive such a humiliation. 


“The British Power in India is chiefly maintained on political credit. If that credit 
be lost, or seriously damaged, the practical liquidation of the Imperial liabilities it represents 
will demand a permanent expenditure, for which the Indian Treasury is now, and must ever 
remain, absolutely unable to provide. Her Majesty’s Government will then be constrained 
to incur, either the national humiliation involved in proved inability to preserve for the 
British Crown one of the most important, most renowned, and most glorious of its great 
dependencies, or else those extensive and increasing charges which cannot be borne by the 
financial resources of the dependency itself, but without which it would be impossible to 
maintain in India a military establishment permanently large enough, and strong enough 
to overawe a vast alien population when that population has lost confidence in the foresight 
and firmness of our dominion. 


“We are fully aware that there are still some English publicists and politicians who 
cherish a strong impression that, if the British and Russian frontiers were conterminous in 
Central Asia, the result, so far from being disadvantageous to the true interests of this Empire, 
would be eminently beneficial to its peace and security, It would also, in their opinion, pro- 
mote human welfare and social progress, by bringing under the beneficent authority of civilized 
Christian Government all those turbulent territorics now troubled by fanatical tribes and inis- 
ruled by barbaric princes. But unfortunately these consvlatory theories, like dreams of univer- 
sal peace and general disarmament, are contradicted by a sadly stern experience. Geographical 
contact between civilized nations in Europe has neither abolished wars nor rendered unnecessary 
the maintenance of military establishments. On the contrary, it has lamentably increased the 
intensity of the former, and the magnitude of the latter. In any case, we, who are specially 
charged with the duty of preserving and promoting the welfare of Her Majesty’s Indian sub- 
jects, can anticipate from such contact between Russia and the Empire for whose security we are 
responsible nothing but prolonged anxieties and augmented military burdens. If such contact 
is to be the result of incessant successful advance on the part of Russia, and simultaneous 
political, or territorial, retrogression on our own part involving the enforced abandonment 
of positions long held, or claimed, by us, before the world, then we feel certain that it will 
soon be entirely beyond our power to control the duration, or fix the term, of this retreating 
process. 


“Meanwhile, the rapidly increasing interest with which the persistent approach of Russia 
is now watched and discussed by our native subjects significantly indicates the danger of its 
unchecked progress. Indeed, it is not, we think, too much to say that, already, the Russian 
and British Empires are unavoidably competitors for a mora/ dominion over the native races of 
India; and that the final issue of the silent but active competition thus commenced is mainly 
dependent on the manner ‘in which the reality and importance of it are appreciated by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


«Whilst, therefore, it is to the possibility of friendly relations with Afghanistan, and the 
peaceful establishment of our influence over that country on a footing adequately spacious and 
secure, that we still look for the best solution of the problem now before us, we cannot conceal 
from ourselves, or from the Government of Her Majesty, that the time may come (and at no 
very distant date) when, in order to maintain the British Power in India, it will be absolutely 
necessary to undertake the military occupation of Western Afghanistan (whether with, or 
without, the consent of the Ruler of that country), including the important fortress of Herat. 
The position of the present Ameer is evidently very precarious; and it is possible that the 
course of events may result in the dismemberment of his kingdom, and the formation of a 
separate Khanate in Western Afghanistan, which it might be quite feasible to bring under 
British influence and protection. It was long ago pointed out by Lord Lawrence that ‘it will 
always be found exceedingly difficult to maintain, for any extended period, a united and strong 
government in Afghanistan. The genius,’ he observed, ‘of the chiefs and people, as evinced 
in the independent Pathan communities of the border, is evidenced to this effect. A chief may 
now and then arise, uniting for a time the different provinces under one rule; but, when he 
has passed away, the tendency will again be to separation.’ But, whatever be the issue of 
the present state of affairs at Cabul, it appears to us obvious that, if we are to avert the 
dangers now threatening us from the persistent advances of Russia, we must be prepared to 
take up promptly such a position as will effectually prevent the possibility of that Power 
obtaining a fooling in Afghanistan. 


“To sum up, then: the recommendations submitted by us to Her Majesty’s Government 
are as follows :— 


(a.) That British influence be re-established in Persia, by assuring the Shah that His 
Majesty will have adequate support from the British Government in that opposition which 
Persia, if thus supported, is best able to offer to further Russian eucroachments in the direction 
of Merv. 


(6.) That British officers be sent, as soon as possible, to Merv, with authority, after 
ascertaining the position of affairs there, to afford to the Turkomans all the assistance in their 
power, if the prospects of resistance seem favorable. 
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{c.) That we should be prepared to take such political and military measures as the course 
of events may render necessary, to prevent Russia from obtaining a footing, or even a domi- 
nant moral influence, in Afghanistan. 


“We have now placed fully and frankly before Your Lordship our views of the serious 
situation in which we find ourselves placed hy the latest events in Central Asia. We have also 
indicated the only measures which appear to us either expedient or possible for the timely 
amelioration of that situation. In doing so, we have not been unmindful that the frontier 
relations of the Indian Impire must be practically governed by the foreign policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. We do not, therefore, desire or presume to determine the character of 
that policy, But we solicit, for our guidance through the difficulties and dangers now rapidly 
gathering around us, an early and a clear definition of it. ‘The interests committed to our 
charge cannot but be materially affected by Your Lordship’s appreciation of the facts in 
reference to which we anxiously await your instructions. We have, therefore, taken this 
opportunity of piacing on record our anxiety to co-operate cordially in the prompt prosecution 
of any practical scheme adopted, or sanctioned, by Her Majesty’s Government for the protec- 
tion of those interests, which, after prolonged and most careful consideration, we seriously 
believe to he imminently menaced at the present moment. 


“Should Her Majesty’s Government be unable, either to sanction some such policy as we 
have here submitted to Your Lordship’s consideration, or to commend to our own adoption any 
other of a more vigorous and practical character, we fear that it will be entirely beyond our 
power to avert the dangers we foresee, or to repair the consequences of their long neglected 
progress.” 

, (Secret, Nov. 1877, No. 129.] 
Macy Despatch | - Ancunte Lewia~ 2 July 1277 


45. Mr. Taylour Thomson’s opinion of the Russian occu- 
pation of Kizzil Arvat and of the policy to be adopted with 
reference to Merv.—In Mr. Thomson’s opinion there was no doubt that 
the occupation of the whole line of country from the shores of the Caspian 
by Kizzil Arvat and the Atrek on to Merv and the Oxus including Serrekhs 
and eventually the districts of South Merv on the banks of the Moorghab had 
been for a long time a fixed resolution of the Russian Government. ‘The time 
of its entire realization depended upon the success of Russian policy in regard to 
the Turkoman tribes and upon the amount of opposition which might be offered 
by England. ‘The difficulty experienced by the Russians in sinking wells 
on the line of road between Krasnovodsk and Khiva would afford a further 
reason for accelerating the movement along the line of the Atrek. 


He alluded to the heavy additional expenditure which would be necessary 
ia India when the frontiers of a strong European power like Russia were 
coterminous with our own. 

Subsequently Mr. Thomson furnished the Government of India with a 
copy of the following despatch which he had submitted to Lord Derby :— 


“In the year 1873, when Russia was engaged in hostilities with Khiva, and had declared 
that she would not annex that Principality, I suggested in my despatch, No. 21 of the 24th 
of April, that it might be advantageous to recognize her as the dominant power in Khiva, 
provided that she withdrew from the districts on the right bank ot the Lower Attrek, which 
position I considered to be as great a menace to England as to Persia, and that the 40th 
Parallel of Latitude, extending from Krasnovodsk to the Oxus, should be considered to be 
her line of frontier in the direction of Persia and Afghanistan, This would have afforded the 
obvious advantage of a belt of desert waste dividing her territory from that of Persia and 
from the districts inhabited by the Tekkeh Turkomans of Merv and Akhal. Subsequent 
events, however, have set aside such speculations. 


“The Russians are now the de facto Rulers in Khiva, and they are also in possession of 
the territory along the right bank of the Lower Attrek, as well as of the intervening district 
northwards to Krasnovodsk: and their recent advance on Kizzil Arvat, and demand that the 
people of Karee Kala should declare allegiance to Russia, leave no doubt whatever that the 
occupation of the Upper, as well as the Lower Attrek, and of the Akhal country, will follow 
as soon as the moment is deemed favorable. 


“Tf it be admitted that the presence of Russia in these places is prejudicial to British in- 
terests and policy, now is the time to decide whether she may be prevented, and by what means 
from occupying them. 

“Tt is very doubtful whether Persia would or could give any real aid in the furtherance 
of this object. Feeling herself unable, if unaided, to obtain for herself the possession of 
the Akbal country, she would prefer having the Russians there to being as heretofore con- 
stantly exposed to the raida of the Turkomans; aud with regard to the occupation of the 
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Upper Attrek Valley, if the Russians were to evince a determination to take possession of 
that also, their attempt to do so would probably not mect with anything more than a feeble 
remonstrance from the Persians if they are left to themselves. 


“In the event of our being unable to prevent the occupation of the Akhal line of 
country, there can be no question that when the Kussians have accomplished that, their next 
move will be the occupation of Merv, and with it their line of communication between the 
Caucasus, the eastern shores of the Caspian, and the Oxus will have been completed. 


“The advantages of this position to Russia will be that the line of communication 
from the Caucasus to Turkistan will pass from the Caspian eastwards, excepting from the 
Tijjen to the Moorghab streams, and from there to the Oxus, through a well-watered, and in 
some places an extraordinanly fertile country, accessible throughout to artillery and thoroughly 
salubrious, excepting for a short distance near the Tijjen, and that it will afford them, having 
as it does on Persia a safe and secure line of frontiers. When established at Merv, their 
first care would be the construction of a Railway along this line in order to secure every 
advantage for their trade with Central India, and to establish rapid military communication 
with Turkistan ; and if this project were carried out, Russia would he ina position at any time 
without affording room for open objection, under the pretext of military exigencies in Turkis- 
tan, to concentrate a force at Merv, which would threaten and disturb our Indian frontier, 
and hold the adjoining Provinces in a state of constant political ferment. 


“This, it appears to me, is what will happen if the Russians secure Merv and complete 
the circle of communication by that place between the Caspian and the Oxus; but if they 
can be kept out of Merv, their whole scheme will be deranged and broken through. 


“Of the disadvantages which would accrue to England from this position of Russia at 
Merv, I only instance one, which is however of paramount importance. England being so 
brought face to face, it may be said, in the East with a Colossal European Military Power 
like Russia, the British force, which we maintain on the frontier of India, would cripple our 
resources, both in Europe and India, and more than embarrass us financially, 


“From what I have stated above, it will be seen that Merv, in my opinion, is a strategical 
point of most vital importance to Russia, and to ourselves. Russia is fully cognizant 
of its value to her, and for a number of years from the time when she occupied Ashoorada, 
there has been ample evidence that its acquisition has been a principal point of her policy, 
and one which has been persistently kept in view by her. Whereas the importance and _neces- 
sity for our excluding Russia from it have not yet been generally recognized or admitted 
by us. The prestige of Russia would lose nothing if she advanced us further in the diree- 
tion of Merv, while our prestige and interest would sustain a great shock if we fuiled to 
prevent its occupation by her. 


“The attainment of that object, not necessarily by direct occupation by ourselves, but by 
its possession by others in our interest, would appear to justify a considerable sacrifice on our 
part. 

“The difficulty is to discover by what means this may be attained. 


‘Some authorities, civil and military, have maintained that our Indian Frontier will not 
be secure until Afghanistan, or some portions of Afghanistan, have been annexed by us. 
Sir Justin Sheil recommended our occupation of Candabar, and Sir Henry Rawlinson 
has stronely recommended our being in possession of Herat. While admitting the marked 
difference which exists in the character and disposition of the population of Candahar and 
Herat, compared to that of the turbulent tribes of Cabul and the mountainous portions of 
Afghanistan, and that the former have a natural tendency towards agriculture and trade which 
might render the acquisition or tenure of their country by us comparatively easy, I do not 
consider either of these projects at present practicable or expedient. But it seems to me that 
it might be advisable for the Guvernment to take into consideration all that has been said, or 
may be said, for or against those plans; because if there be a prospect of their deciding in 
favor of any such project, the present would appear to be the time for setting on foot the 
requisite measures, while there would still be a possibility of preventing the Russians from 
occupying Merv by our making that place a dependency of Herat. 


“ But assuming that the English Government will not decide upon taking any such 
action, then it should be considered whether Merv could not now be added to the Afghan 
territory, as by that means we should gain time, and the question of its ultimate fate might 
be left for future consideration. 


‘By the understanding come to between Lord Clarendon and Prince Gortchakow, Merv 
appears to have been excluded from the Afghan territory and included in that belonging to 
independent tribes of Turkomans. But the Afghans have, like others, suffered from time to 
time from the plundering expeditions of the Turkoman tribes on the Moorghab, and the 
Russians having themselves entirely ignored the independence of all these tribes, as is proved 
by their persistent aggressions on the territory of the adjoining Yamoot and Tekkeh tribes, 
there would appear to be no reason why the Afghans should alone be held bound to respect that 
independence in spite of Turkoman aggression upon them. 


It would not be advisable, in my opinion, that Merv should pass into the bands of 
the Persians unless as the sole alternative to actual occupation by Russia. 

“ Failing a solution of the Merv question being effected by its transfer for the present 
to Afghanistan, all that remains to be done is, it appears to me, to strengthen our position 
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as far as possible in Khelat, with a view to our being in a position to having pressure, when 
needful, upon the Afghan Government, and await the development of events.” 


IT have not been able to procure the papers relating to Sir Justin Sheil’s 
proposal to occupy Candahar. But in a Minute, dated 30th November 1841, 
that officer advocated the occupation of Herat, and summel up his opinions 
thus : 


“ That by the occupation of Herat we acquire in reality, and in the opinion of Russia and 
all Central Asia, an immense political and military advantage; we tranguillize and secure, 
which we have not yet been able to do, Afghanistan and the neighbouring countries: we 
close the door against Russian interference; the question of Persian supremacy will be settled 
in the only way it can be settled without a war with that country, for she is unlikely to yield 
her pretensions unless to force; and we rid ourselves of a restless, ambitious and bold enemy 
whom no professions or conciliations can bind; and if we happened to be at. war with Russia, 
and at the same time in alliance with Persia, Herat is not so far removed from the Caspian as 
to prevent us from conducting warlike operations on that sea, and maintaining through it 
an offensive war against Russia in her Georgian provinces, and in the mountains of the 
Caucasus.” 


The allusion to Sir Ilenry Rawlinson’s views probably refers to the follow- 
ing passages in Chapters III and VI of ‘England and Russia in the East”’ :— 


“So long as Khiva and Bokhara preserve their independence, there may not be occasion 
for any more active interference upon our part than a constant reference to Prince Gortschakoff’s 
circular, and a continued protest against the promotion and decoration of contumacious 
commanders who—in defiance of orders, as it is said, and to the manifest risk of the peaceful 
relations of the country—press forward from one conquest to another; but if to the final 
subjugation of Kokand is added an attempt to subvert the independence of the other Uzbeg 
States—if Russia should take possession of the Oxus, as she has already taken possession of 
the Jaxartes, then, as her outposts will be in contact with the Afghan outposts along the 
whole line of the mountains from Mymenah to Badakhshan, it will become a question 
for a scrious consideration, whether, leaving Cabul and Ghazni, the scene of our old 
disasters, to struggle on in isolated anarchy, it may not be incumbent on us to secure a 
strong flanking position by the re-occupation of the open country of Shaul, of Candahar, 
and even of Herat. ‘There is a strong impression ahroad, amongst those best acquainted with 
the subject that ultimately—not perhaps in this generation, but whenever Russian Turkestan 
shall include the basin of the Oxus, and a Russian Governor-General shall be enthroned at 
Bokbara—it will he necessary, for the due protection of the Punjab and the North-West 
Provinces of India, that we should erect and hold first-class fortresses in advance of our 
present territorial border and on the most accessible line of attack ; and itis thus satisfactory 
to find that the positions of Herat and Candabar, which precisely meet the military require- 
ments of such an occasion, have been already pointed out by one of our most cautious diplo- 
matists as the true political frontiers of India ;* while it has been also shown that these 

* See an excellent paper by Sir Justin oe may be ae hs anne a Since 

rs : a e Doorani population—the only element of danger in 

eS he noe ay ene Afghan Govenment= is here outnumbered and neutralized 

by docile Hazarehs and pliant Parsiwans, who gratefully 

remember our former beneficent rule, and would gladly welcome its return. Itis to be hoped that 

we shall not prematurely take alarm. At present there is no pressing danger, no cause for 

unusual precautions ; but the time may come when it will be our duty to remember that 

outworks are as necessary to the detence of empires as of fortresses, and that in this view 
Herat and Candahar are the Malakoff and Mamelon of our position in the East.” 

* * * * * * * * 


“Taking it for granted, then, that we shall never wait to be attacked, in which case the 
troubles in our rear would probably be more serious than those in front, the next point to con- 
sider is how and where we are to meet the enemy. At what point are we prepared to say to 
Russia—‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no further?’ Along the northern limits of India and 
its dependencies Russia has herself drawn a line—the line of the Oxus—which she is bound 
not to transgress; but this limitation hardly meets the general question, since the road into 
India from Russia’s European base is not from the northward across the Hindukush to Cabul, 
but from the north-westward by Merv, Herat, and Candahar, and upon this line, which does 
not even approach the Oxus, there bas been hitherto no understanding as to a finality of 
advance, nor perhaps is it advisable that there ehould be an understanding which would hamper 
England but leave Russia free. Without, therefore, making any offensive notification to 
Russia about the limitation of ber advance, and reserving to ourselves the right, in the 
interests of the Afghans, to impede her occupation of Merv if it seems advisable, I submit 
that we should at any rate make up our own minds that she shall not follow up the Moorghab 
valley from Merv into the Afghan territory unopposed. In fact the facility of taking Herat 
by a ‘coup-de-main’ from Merv is so patent, while the consequences of that movement to 
British India might be so fatal, that it seems a fair matter for consideration whether the 
Russian occupation of the one city should not be immediately followed by the British occupa- 
tion of the other. Should the crisis be delayed for another year or two—and it seems only a 
fair surmise that it will be so delayed—the clouds that now obscure the Cabul horizon will ia 
all probability be blown away, and Sher Ali will then be the first to suggest the necessity of 
holding the ‘key of India’ with a British garrison.” 
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The incorporation with Afghanistan of Merv and the country held by the 
Merv-Turkomans is a project to which the Government of India has recently 
been favorably disposed. Its policy however pointed not to forcible annexation 
but to a furtherance of the supposed wishes of the parties concerned. And, 
however desirable might be an alliance between Afghanistan and the Turkomans, 
based on the consideration of receiving British aid in the event of Russian 
agcression, the present relations of the British Government with Afghanistan ren- 
der any approach to the Ameer of Cabul an extremely delicate operation. With 
regard to the “ understanding’’ of 1872 between Lord Clarendon and Prince 
Gortschakoff there can be no doubt that Merv was excluded from it. For al- 
though at that time the Russian Government repudiated any intention to annex 
Merv, Mr. Stremounkoff in admitting that Khoja Saleh might, without objection, 
be included with the Afghan frontier, added “ that great care will be required in 
tracing a line from thence to the south, as Merv and the country of the Turko- 
mans were becoming commercially important.” 


The above papers were sent home to the Secretary of State with the fol- 
lowing remarks from the Government of India: 


We continue to receive information of Russian activity and preparation at Charjoi and 
in the vicinity of Merv for some object at present undefined: we are also in possession of 
intelligence peinting to increased Russian intrigue in the States conterminous with our Western 
Frontier; but as our reports are derived from Native sources, and no means exist at present of 
verifying them, we think it desirable to defer submitting any observations on the subject until 
we are in a better position to express a definite opinion on it; more especially as our general 
views on the question submitted by Mr. ‘Taylour Thomson to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs are already before Her Majesty’s Government. 


[ Progs., Secret, Nov. 1877, Nos. 134, 143 & 148. ] 


46. Reply of the Secretary of State and measures author- 


ized by Her Majesty’s Government.—To this despatch the Secretary 
of State replied as follows :— 


“ Your Secret letter of the 2nd of July, which I have already had the honor to acknow- 
ledge, has been laid before Her Majesty’s Government. It has been examined with the care 
demanded by the importance of the subject to which it relates, and by the high authority 
which attaches to all representations emanating from Your Excellency’s Government. I have 
now to convey to you tbe views of Her Majesty’s advisers upon the points which you have 
submitted to their consideration. 


“The immediate cause which induced Your Excellency to refer to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was the advance of a body of Russian troops under General Lumakin from Krasnovodsk, 
on the Caspian, to Kizil Arvat, on the northern slope of the Kuren Dagh range. ‘To this 
measure you attach a very grave importance ; adopting as your own Captain Napier’s opinion 
that itis “the most significant, and in fact the most formidable, indication yet given by the 
Russian authorities of definite design and fixity of purpose in the notoriously aygressive 
character of their Central Asian policy.” In another paragraph you describe it as ‘an 
important step in a long meditated and well-prepared movement.’ 


“Tt is possible that in these sentences you have put an accurate construction upon the 
motives which dictated General Lomakin’s advance. There are two considerations, however, 
which must be taxen into account in judging of it, and which would be consistent with a 
different interpretation. In the first place there is, unfortunately, a very obvious motive 
for an expedition against the Turkomans, which, if it be sincere, cannot reasonably be 
blamed and by which, so far as our present knowledge extends, we cannot deny that 
General Lomakin may possibly have been actuated. He has more than once, in proclamations 
issued by him, claimed a right to punish the Turkomans for brigandage ; and there is nothing 
in their previous history to juetify us in assuming that such an accusation against them ia 
unfounded, or that such a punishment would be unjust. It tribes of the same character as the 
Turkomans happened to live in the vicinity of our own Indian border, punitive expeditions 
would probably form an ordinary incident of our frontier administration. It is quite true that 
the necessity of repressing the raids to which such tribes are prone may be a mere pretence. 
It may be made the excuse for occupying an advantageous position in territory beyond the 
frontier. But we have at present no sufficient knowledve of the circumstances of General 
Lomakin’s recent advance to enable us to determine how far the alleged motive of punishing 
brigandage was sincere. The other consideration which tends to throw doubt on the aggres- 
sive intention of his movements, is the uncertainty whether Kizil Arvat is or is not in Russian 
territory already. There are no documents in the possession of Her Majesty’s Government 
professing to determine authoritatively the limit of the frontier of the Russian Empire to the 
east of the southern half of the Caspian Sea. Some distinguished geographers place it un- 
doubtedly to the west of Kizil Arvat; but in the most recent edition of an English map of 
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admitted authority, the frontier is so drawn as to include both Kizil Arvat and Kara Kala 
within the Russian dominions. It cannot, therefore, be denied that there exists a diversity of 
opinion on the position of this boundary, and General Lomakin may have assumed that view 
which was most favorable to his own country without, on that account, necessarily evineing 
ulterior designs of aggression. 

“The importance, however, of the interpretation which is to be placed on General Loma- 
kin’s movements is materially diminished by the fact that, since the date of Your Excelleney’s 
letter, he has withdrawn from Kizil Arvat and returned to Krasnovodsk. It may be that he 
never contemplated anything more than a temporary occupation of that post, for the purpose of 
intimidating the predatory tribes ; or, it may be, that he was foreed to abstain from carrying 
out the advance he had planned by the course of the campaign in Turkey. The questions, 
however, which are raised in Your Excellency’s letter have a permanent importance which is 
not dependent upon the fate of this particular expedition, and must be carefully considered 
though the immediate cause of alarm has passed away. 

“ The object of your letter is to show what you conceive to be the necessary consequences 
of the advance to Kizil Arvat on the part of the Russians, unless they are promptly arrested, 
and to detail the steps which you propose for the purpose of obviating the evils you apprehend. 
You observe :— 

“Tt is as certain as anything can be, that nothing short of immediate, resolute, and most 
decisive action on the part of Her Majesty’s Government cau now prevent the early incorpora- 
tion within the permanent bounds of the Russian Empire, not only of Merv itself, but of 
the entire district which the Russian maps assign to Merv, exteuding nearly to the walls 
of Herat.’ 


And again: 

«<TF Merv be occupied by Russian troops, while British agents are excluded from Western 
Afghanistan, the question of Russian or British supremacy in Afghanistan will be virtually 
decided. . . . he surrender of Afghanistan to undisputed Russian influence would, in 
our opinion, necessarily involve the abandonment of Peshawur, and the acceptance of the Indus 
as the limit of British territory towards the north-west of India. For, unless we are able to 
command the passes of it, our present mountain frontier would be not only indefensible, but 
dangerously provocative to attack. But the abandonment of our present frontier would be 
tantamount to the abandonment of the whole Empire, inasmuch as our possession of the rest 
of India could not possibly survive such a humiliation. 


“The first part of the anticipations expressed in the above extracts is no longer applicable 
to the actual state of affairs, inasmuch as General Lomakin, by returning to the Caspian, has 
sacrificed whatever advantave the occupation of Kizil Arvat would have conferred upon him in 
undertaking an expedition against Merv. But this occupation may at any time be renewed ; 
and, if the view of Your Excellency in Council be correct, the Empire of England would in 
such case again be threatened with the formidable calamities you describe. It has been, there- 
fore, incumbent upon Her Majesty’s Government to weigh carefully the arguments by which 
your conclusions are supported, and to consider how far they can concur with you in believing 
the dangers involved in an occupation of Kizil Arvat, if it should ayain occur, to be of so 
serious a complexion as to involve the necessity of adopting active precautionary measures. 


“In estimating the probability of an attack on Merv, it is necessary to distinguish care- 
fully between the two modes by which such an enterprise may be carried out. It may be done 
by « coup demain, a rapid and uninterrupted march ending ima sudden attack; or it may be 
accomplished by a slow and gradual advance of the frontier line, each successively acquired 
zone of territory being made good, cleared of hostile tribes, and stored with magazines, before 
the next forward step is taken. 

“Tf I rightly understand Your Excellency’s views, it is an operation of the former kind 
that you apprehend. You speak of Merv being accessible from Kizil Arvat by a broad, 
healthy, and well-watered valley, and you quote Captain Butler in support of the belief that 
“an army in occupation would have abundant water communication either for attack or defence, 
large Commissariat supplies, and an immense supply of splendid horses,’ and the distance 
between the two points being little short of six hundred miles, you are of opinion it ‘might 
be covered by a handy well-equipped force in eighty days.’ 

“JT am informed that the experience of Captain Butler, as narrated by himself to Your 
Excellency, does not coincide with the testimony of any other travellers. His statements are 
certainly not given in sufficient detail to furnish a basis for military calculation. Colonel 
Macgregor’s remarks upon allegations of this kind, in bis recent report upon the routes through 
Beloochistan, are probably not inapplicable to Captain Butler’s story: ‘Travellers’ reports on 
this subject are very misleading ; if they are furnished with enough for their few followers, 
they do not hesitate to record the remark, ‘supplies abundant,’ whereas I believe the fact to 
be that in all Beloochistan there are no supplies.” The accounts given by others would hardly 
justify the belief that water would be found along the whole of the route, especially that part 
of it which lies near to Merv. It has hitherto been believed that that place is an oasis, sur- 
rounded on all sides e cept the south-east by a considerable extent of waterless desert. It is 
still more doubtful whether supplies for an army could be counted on throughout the mareh. 
‘The country has for centuries been in the hands of the T'urkomans, who have not been in the 
habit of tolerating the existence of a free population of any race except their own, and are 
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not sufficiently patient of a scttled life to cultivate more than is absolutely required for their 
own wants. The existence of any stores of grain or other provision could rot be safely assum. 
ed unless it had been previously ascertained ; and dependence on grain found in the field would 
be hazardous. Cattle and sheep would, of course, be removed at the first ramour of a Rus. 
sian advance. It appears more probable that, unless the army was so small as to be hardly a 


match for the Turkomans, it would be compelled to carry witb it from its base the mass of its 
Commissariat supplies. 


“The knowledge at. our command on the resources of this district are most imperfect, and 
more specific and detailed information would be of no little value. Such as they are, the facts 
available seem to Her Majesty’s Government to furnish no ground for apprehending a sudden 
movement of the kind you indicate. It would be an enterprise surrounded by dangers and 
difficulties scarcely precedented in war, undertaken for an object the advantage of which is 
difficult. to discover. A military force separated from its base by so vast an extent of hostile 
country would be in too great danger itself to be an object of apprehension to neighbouring 
territories. T’rom all that we know of the capacity of Russian troops and Generals to conduct 
an expedition in an enemy’s country, it appears improbable that so distant a point as Merv 
would be attacked until the intervening territory had been annexed. 


“This last, which would be the alternative method of advance, undoubtedly might be 
pursued without any serious military or geographical difficulty, or indeed, without any impedi- 
ment except the cost which it would involve. It is impossible to assume as a matter of 
certainty that such an enterprise will never be undertaken by Russia. ‘The only security 
against the prosecution of it which we possess would be its extreme impolicy from a Russian 
point of view. It would involve long and costly preparations ; for the hostility of the Turko- 
man tribes, though it might be overcome, could not safely be disregarded ; and the States of 
Persia and Afghanistan, if any independent force remained to them, would not be likely to 
acquiesce in an annexation of territory by which their own dominions would be seriously 
threatened. When acquired, the possession of Merv could only be maintained by operations 
ecarcely inferior in magnitude to those which would be required for its capture, The capture 
would be of no utility unless it could be maintained at Jeast for some years, During that 
time all military stores and munitions of war, at least, must be conveyed either 800 miles from 
Krasnovodsk, or across 150 miles of absolute desert from Charjwi. It is extremely doubtful 
whether such a force as would be necessary for an enterprise of this character could obtain the 
bare neeessarics of life at such a place as Merv for many months together. We have no inform- 
ation in detail to inform us that it possesses at present more resources than are requisite for 
the frugal support of its actual population. Various writers give very different estimates of the 
number of that population; but it can hardly be taken as exceeding the force which would be 
necessary for the permanent military occupation of the place. If the inhabitants remained, the 
resources available would not suffice for twice the ordinary consumption. If the inhabitants fled, 
the existing cultivation would cease. The enormous cost which these requirements must involve 
would be repaid by no substantial gain. Merv would bring to Russia neither revenue, nor 
subjects, nor security. save as a basis for a further advance towards India, the permanent 
occupation of Merv would be a needless and wanton waste both of money and of military force ; 
and there are very few persons who believe that an invasion of India is possible for Russia, or 
is contemplated by the boldest of Russian statesmen. 


“Tt does not necessarily follow because it would be highly impolitic for Russia to take 
this step that, therefore, it will not be taken. It has happened before, and may happen again, 
that the ambition of individuals may succeed in blinding the Government of Russia to its real 
interests, and urging it forward to a ruinous enterprise. Recent events have made this contin- 
gency even more improbable than it was before the war began; but it cannot be dismissed as an 
impossibility. It is not, however, of a kind to demand any immediate orders from Her 
Majesty’s Government. Many years must elapse before the Russian frontier can be pushed 
forward by safe and gradual advances as far as Merv. When the course shall have been entered 
upon of which the conquest of Merv is to be the end, the time will have arrived for deciding 
how far and how soon the adoption of corresponding military measures may be expedient. But 
it cannot be said that this enterprise has clearly been undertaken by Russia, until she has 


established herself upon some territory in the direction of Merv which is admittedly uot 
included within her present frontiers. 


“Pending that time, it appears to Her Majesty’s Government that any military measures 
of precaution against the capture of Merv would be inopportune and might possibly be calami- 
tous. Any action tending to encourage the Turkomans to take up arms or to make hostile 
preparation against Russia, any supply of arms or money, or the mission of officers to organize 
the tribes, would not only expose them to the resentinent and vengeance of their powerful 
neighbour, from whom you would be unable to protect them, but also would be inconsistent 
with the proclaimed policy of Her Majesty’s Government. So long as the relations of Her 
Majesty with the Emperor of Russia are those of peace and amity, any measure which might 
bear the semblance of “unofficial” war, or might give to the Turk»man tribes the power 
of implicating your Government in such a proceeding, must be scrupulously avoided. 


re This abstinence from aggressive action is by no means incompatible with the duty of 
maintaining an attitude of due preparation against any dangers that may possibly arise, and 
strengthening your position by peaceful means as circumstances give you opportunity. 1t will 
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continue to be a cardinal object of your frontier policy to obtain a friendly influence over the 
Ruler of Afghanistan—such an influence as legitimately belongs toa powerful but pacific neigh- 
bour. Circumstances, upon which it is unnecessary to dwell, have for some years past encour- 
aged the present Ameer to hold cheap the friendship of Great Britain, whether as counting it 
a support which he could command at pleasure, or as esteeming it of little value. Your Excel- 
leney has wisely judged that influence over the Afghan Government was not to be secured by 
showing too much anxiety to regain it. You are fully sensible of the importance attached to 
this object by Her Majesty’s Government, and they place entire reliance on your judgment in 
the selection of the means by which it may most effectually be obtained. 


“T have also more than once called the attention of Your Excellency’s Government to the 
great advantages which would result to the public service from a fuller and speedier knowledge 
of the course of events upon and beyond the frontiers of Afghanistan, In proportion as 
changes in Central Asia assume a form and tendency to awaken the interest and solivitude 
of the Indian Government, the importance of improving our means of information will be 
more strongly felt. ‘Ihe arrangements necessary for permanently securing this result are in 
the main so dependent upon the good will of the Cabul Government, that your success 
in this direction will in a great measure turn upon the issue of your more general dealings 
with the Amir. 


To what extent it may be in your power to cause the approaches to Merv from the 
West to be more carefully explored without his assistance I have no means of judging. But 
as you contemplate in the despatch under reply, a mission of officers among the Turkomans, at 
the same time that you recognize the present estrangement of the Government of Cabul, I 
may assume that you would sve no insuperable difficulties in an undertaking of this kind. If 
this assumption be correct, the most convenient plan to adopt would probably be to despatch 
to Merv an intelligent officer, in company with a Veterinary Surgeon, with a commission to 
purchase horses for military purposes in India. Captain Napicr, who is now in Persia, and has 
already shown much discretion and ability in his communications with the Turkoman tribes, 
might perhaps be advantageously employed on this duty, in the course of which he would be 
able to obtain information on many points which are at present matters of speculation. The 
journey would not be free from risk ; but the possibility of an attack upon Merv has been, and 
will continue to be, so often the subject of discussion, and it enters so much as an element in 
the consideration of questions of Central Asian policy, that a precise knowledge of all the 
physical conditions upon which such anv enterprise must depend, would be of high political 
importance. 

“ Should this sugggestion commend itself to Your Excellency, you have the authority of 
Her Majesty’s Government to communicate direct with Her Majesty’s Minister in Persia in 
regard to the instructions to be given to Captain Napier and the arrangements generally. It 
must, of course, be clearly understood that, apart from the purchase of horses, his journey has 
po other object than the acquisition of correct information, and that he must carefully abstain 
from committing Her Majesty’s Government to any obligations towards the Turkomans. 


“J will reserve for another opportunity any observations which I may have to make on 
that portion of Your lxcellency’s despatch which relates to Persia. Any action which it may 
be thought necessary to take in reference to the relations between Persia and Russia, especially 
upon the frontier of the Attrek, must manifestly be of a diplomatic, and not of military 
character. It will not, therefore, be requisite for me to convey to Your Excellency any instruc- 
tions upon that head, but I will communicate to you any measures which Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment may determine to pursue through Her Majesty’s diplomatic representative at the 
Persian Court.” 

[From Secy. of State, No. 68, dated 18th October 1877.] 


47. Action tuken by the Government of India upon the 
Secretary of State’s orders.—It only remained for the Government 
of India to carry out the measures which this despatch sanctioned. The 
first instruction was that the possession of a friendly influence over the Ruler 
of Afghanistan—such an influence as legitimately belongs to a powerful but 
pacific neighbour, should continue to be a cardinal object of the frontier 
policy of Government. The selection of the means by which this object might 
be obtained was left entirely to the judgment of the Government of India. 


The second instruction related to the Turkomans of Merv. The Govern- 
ment of India had proposed to send British officers to Merv with authority, 
after ascertaining the position of affairs there, to afford to the Turkomans all 
the assistance in their power if the prospects of resistance seemed favourable. 
‘This proposal was not accepted by the Home Government. But they authorized 
the despatch to Merv of an intelligent officer in company with a veteri- 
nary Surgeon with a commission to purchase horses for military purposes in 
India. The employment of Captain Napier on this duty was suggested, ‘in 
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the course of which he would be able to obtain information on many points 
which are at present matters of speculation.” But it was to be clearly under. 
stood that ‘apart from the purchase of horses, his journey has no other object 
than the acquisition of correct information, and that he must carefully abstain 
from committing Her Majesty’s Government to any obligations towards the 
Turkomans.’ , 


And authority was given to the Government of India to correspond direct 
with the British Minister at Teheran for the purpose of making the necessary 
arrangements. 


The Government of India therefore addressed Mr. Taylour Thompson as 
follows :— 


“Her Majesty’s Government consider that great advantage would result to the public 
service from a fuller and speedier knowledge of the course of events beyond the frontiers of 
Afghanistan, and it is suggested that, if the approaches to Merv from the west could be carefully 
explored, much valuable information would be obtained. 


“Your Excellency has probably good means of judging whether there are any insuperable 
objections to an undertaking of this kind. The plan which has suggested itself to Her 
Majesty’s Government as most convenient is to despatch to Merv an intelligent officer, in com- 
pany with a Veterinary Surgeon, with a commission to purchase horses for military purposes in 
India. Should this proposal commend itself to Your Excellency, the Governor-General in 
Council would be glad if you would submit for his consideration any general or special instruc- 
tions which should, in your opinion, be issued to the officers selected for this important duty. 
It is essential that one thing should be clearly understood, vzz., that apart from the purchase 
of horses the mission has no other object than the acquisition of correct information, and that 
the officers composing it must carefully abstain from committing Her Majesty’s Government 
to any obligations towards the Turkomans. 


“His Excellency in Council would leave it to you to determine the most suitable time for 
the despatch of the mission, aud to make such arrangements for their journey as you may 
consider necessary. 


“The Governor-General in Council proposes to nominate for this duty Captain the Hon’ble 
G. Napier, who is pow in Persia, and who has already shown much discretion and ability in 
his communications with the Turkoman tribes. A Veterinary Surgeon will be selected here- 
after when His Excellency in Council is in receipt of your views as to the instructions 
to be given.” 
[Zo Secy. of State, No. 43, dated 14th Dec. 1877.} 


[To H. M.’s Minister, Teheran, No. 2745P., dated 13th Dec. 1877.] 


48. Further action taken by Her Majesty’s Government 
in respect to the Russian occupation of Kizzil Arvat.—The 
despatch of the Government of India cited in paragraph 44 above was pre- 
ceded by various telegrams, summarizing the news of the Russian proceedings 
and advising active measures of a decided character. The result of the deli- 
berations of Her Majesty’s Government upon the questions then submitted to 

© From Lord A. Loftus dated gth- them was that the British Ambassador at St. 
Slat ane LGTY: Petersburgh addressed M. de Giers as follows :*— 


‘Her Majesty’s Government have lately received information of fresh military move- 
ments on the part of the Russian Commander of the forces at Krasnovodsk along the Turko- 
mau Steppe and in the direction of the valley of the Attrek. 


“A force under General Lomakin is already to the east of Kizzil Arvat, and as it is the 
proclaimed intention of that officer to punish the Teckke Turkomans, it seems not impossible 
tbat the pending operations may ultimately end in the occupation of Merv, unless positive 
instructions to the contrary are at once issued by the Imperial Government. 


“Her Majesty’s Government have on more than one occasion impressed upon the Govern- 
ment of Russia the evil consequences which must follow from such a step. 


“Tn the despatch dated 7th January 1874 which Earl Granville addressed to me, and 
which I communicated to Prince Gortschakoff, His Lordship called attention to the fears 
expressed by the Amir of Afghanistan as to the complications in which he might become 
involved with Russia were a Russian expedition against Merv to result in driving the Turko- 
mans to take refuge in the province of Bagdhees in Herat. Earl Granville thought it riebt 
to state candidly and at once that the independence of Afghanistan was regarded by Her 
Majesty’s Government as a matter of great importance, to the welfare and security of British 
India, and to the tranquillity of Asia. He pointed out that should the Turkoman tribes, then 
or at any future time, be driven into the neighbourhood of Herat, in consequence of military 
operations effected by Russian power, the Amir might labour under a double hardship: first, 
in the disturbance of his dominions; secondly, if he were held responsible for controlling 
tribes of that wild race and restraining them from incursions upon the country from 
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which Russia had expelled them; and His Lordship then added—‘On the one hand it does 
not appear how he’ (the Amir) ‘could justly be held responsible in such circumstances, and 
if he were so held, he would have a strong claim to consideration on the part of all such as 
rightly appreciate bis position; on the other hand, questions might thus be raised which it was 
the object of the engagement entered into between Great Britain and Russia to obviate, and 
which it cannot be the interest of either country to revive.’ 


“Again, more recently, in the memorandum which in October 1875 Mr. Doria was 
instructed by the Earlof Derby to communicate to the Russian Government, and which was 
drawn up in reply to a memorandum enclosed in a despatch from Lrince Gortschakoff, dated 
5-17th of April 1875, repudiating any intention on the part of His Majesty the Emperor of 
extending the frontiers of Russia as they then existed, either in Central Asia or in the direction 
of Bokhara, or on the side of Krasnovodsk and the Attrek, the views of Her Majesty were 
explicitly stated as follows :— 


“«¢ Whatever may be the ultimate desliny of Russia in the course of its civilizing mission 
in Central Asia, it is impossible, in view of the present condition of the Turkoman tribes, of 
the relations in which they stand to the Ruler of Afghanistan on the one band, and those 
between that Ruler and Government of India on the other, not to see that each successive 
advance of the Russian frontier towards Afghauistan may involve complications, which it is 
equally the interests both of England and of Russia to avoid, and may raise up the most 
serious obstacles to the continued pursuance of the policy which bas hitherto guided both 
powers alike to maintain intact the integrity of Afghan territory. 

“This is an object to which Her Majesty’s Government attach the highest importance, 
and they must reserve to themselves the most complete liberty of action under all future 
contingencies as to the measures which may, in their opinion, be necessary to secure it. They 
cannot but feel that such an event, for instance, as the occupation of Merv, which would bring 
the line of Russian territory into direct contact with Afghan territory, would arouse the 
susceptibilities of the Amir to the highest degree, and probably involve him in a common 
course of defensive action with the Turkoman tribes upon his border. 


“Under such circumstances, it is necessary to observe how difficult it might be for the 
Russian Government to maintain a policy of abstention in accordance with its present 
assurances, or how impossible it might be for Her Majesty’s Government to exert any 
effectual control over the actions of the Amir without undertaking responsibilities which they 
would most reluctantly assume, and which would virtually involve the very result which both 
Governments desire to avert, viz., the contact of the two powers in Central Asia.’ 


“J may further observe to Your Lordship that when, on the 15th November last, I 
mentioned to Prince Gortschakoff, a report then current of a projected Russian expedition to 
Merv, I was authorized by His Highness to inform Her Majesty’s Government that there was 
no question of such an expedition nor any idea of occupying Merv. 

“Tam instructed by the Earl of Derby, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, again to invite the serious attention of the Imperial Government to the evil 
consequences which may arise from the movement of Russian troops now taking place on the 
Turkoman Steppe, and to point out that the occupation of Merv by a Russian force will be 
held by the general opinion of the inhabitants of the neighbouring regions of Asia as announc- 
ing a design on the part of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia to extend his influence, if 
not his dominions, into territories with which Her Majesty’s Government have understood 
from the Government of His Imperial Majesty that it is not His Majesty’s intention to 
interfere. 

“Such an impression would impose on Her Majesty’s Government the necessity of 
making a corresponding advance, in order to allay apprehension and remove misconception 
from the minds of the people of those countries. They could not, however, look upon so 
close an approximation of the outpost of the two Empires as in itself desirable or likely to 
facilitate the discharge of the difficult duties with which the administrations of each country 
are charged. 

“ With o view to the reciprocal interest of both countries, and to the maintenance of the 
good understanding now existing between them in regard to the affairs of Central Asia, I am 
instructed to state that Her Majesty’s Government entertains a confident hope that His 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia will issue to his military commanders in those parts the 
strictest injunctions to abstain in the course of any operations which the misconduct of the 
Turkomans may render necessary, from advancing into the neighbourhood of Merv.” 


M. de Gier’s reply was addressed to Count Schouvaloff, the British Ambas- 
sador at St. James, who by some oversight did not communicate it to Lord 
Derby. A copy of the reply was subsequently furnished to Lord A. Loftus. 
The following is its text :— 

“J’ai Yhonncur de transmettre ci-joint & V. E. copie d’une note adressée par Lord A. 
Loftus au Ministre Imp.en date du 9-21 de ce mois. 

« Elle concerne notre colonne expeditionnée sur Kysil Arvat. 


“LT? ambassadeur d’Angleterre d’ordre de son Gouvernement demande que cette colonne ne 
s’avance pas trop prés de Mery. 
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“Je me suis empressé de communiquer la piéce sus-mentionnée au Ministére de la Guerre 
“Ses renseignements qu’il m/’a fait parvenir sont de nature A rassurer entitrement Je 
Cabinet de Londres. L’unique but de notre expédition sur Kysil Arvat est celui de chatier 


les peuplades turcomanes qui infestent depuis quelque temps la route de Krasvovodsk & Khiva 
et menacent nos caravanes. 


“Ces peuplades appartiennent & une branche de Turcomans entiérement distincte de celle 
des Teccés de Merv, point distant de 1,000 verstes de Krasnovodsk. 


Le mouvement sur Kysil Arvat n’est d’ailleurs qu’une simple expédition militaire comme 
nos troupes du Causase en entreprennent tous Jes ans pour Je maintien de la tranquillité sur 
nos frontiéres. Les ordres les plus formels ont été donnés au commandant de la colonne de 
ne pas dépasser ses instructions dans ce sens. 


“Les inquiétudes relatives & Merv tombent d’elles mémes en presence de ces franchcs ex- 
plications. 


“Veuillez bien, Monsieur |’Ambassadeur, les porter 4 la connaissance de Lurd Derby en 
réponse & la note de Lord A Loftus. 


[From Secretary of State No. 73, dated 15th November 1877.) 


49. Mr. Churchill’s tour on the Caspian.—In February 1876 
Mr. Thomson suggested that Mr. Churchill, Consul at Resht, should make a 
tour on the coast to examine the condition of Ashurada which it was said 
would probably soon be submerged. He said— 


“ There is great difficulty in obtaining from native sources trustworthy information of the 
proceedings of the Russians at Krasnovodsk, and if Mr. Churchill in making his tour of 
inspection of Persian ports in the Caspian could extend it as far as Krasnovodsk, much valu- 
able information would doubtless be obtained by him. But as he would necessarily be obliged 
to go there in one of the Russian steamers either from Bakoo direct, or from Ashurada along 
the coast, the sanction of the Russian Government from St. Petersburg to his doing so would 
appear to be requisite.” 


The proposal was approved, and the following instructions were issued. 
Mr. Churchill was told that the Russian Government had no objection to his 
visiting, in a private capacity, their ports, Krasnovodsk included, and that his 
study of their commercial condition would be facilitated by the Russian 
authorities, but that he should be careful not to excite their suspicion or to 
give umbrage to the civil or military authorities. 


His attention was also particularly drawn to the following points. It 
had been reported on statements emanating from the Russian authorities 
that on more than one occasion the Island of Ashurada had been so much 
damaged by inundations as to render it a question whether it would not be 
necessary for the Russian Government to abandon that island before long as 
a naval station, and to transfer its depédts to some other locality either on the 
peninsula of Mian Kali, or on the mainland near the embouchure of the River 
Gurgan. Information on this subject, accompanied with a sketch showing the 
ravages already caused by the sea on the island, and of any works which might 
have been constructed with a view to its future preservation, would be of much 
interest. It was also desirable that he should obtain as much information as 
possible regarding the proceedings of the Russians, and such overtures as 
might have been made by them to the Turkoman tribes professing allegiance 
to Persia, and likewise that he should acquire as much information as could be 
unostentatiously procured with respect to the coast lying north of the Gurgan 
and all the adjacent Turkoman country. 


[Secret, May 1876, No. 30.]} 
[Secret, August 1876, No. 82.] 


50. Mr. Churchill’s tour continued.—In accordance with these 
orders Mr. Churchill left Resht on the 21st October 1876, and proceeded along 
the southern coast of the Caspian towards Mashad-i-Sar, Ashurada, and Gez, 
reaching Asterabad on the 26th idem, and returning to Resht on the 16th 
November. Owing to the advanced state of the season, and the mouth of the 
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Volga being frozen, he was unable to visit any of the ports north of Lenkoran. 
On those points to which his attention had been specially drawn Mr. ‘Thomson 
wrote as follows :— 


“ First, as regards Ashurada Island. Mr. Churchill entirely confirms what has been stated 
in regard to the constant exposure of the Island of 
Asburada to floods, and the naval* garrison being 
obliged to live on board their vessels stationed both at Ashurada and Gez in consequence ; and, 
moreover, states that the tenantry have themselves been driven to the necessity of sendiny at 
times their families away from the island, in which no more than 50 houses are, it is said. in 
really a habitable condition at the present time. ‘The island is bata third part inbabited, the 
remainder being so swampy as to render it not only uninhabitable but untit for cultivation. 
The island maintains also a bad reputation for insalubrity, a third of the inhabitants including 
those on boardship being, at the most healthy season of the year, attacked with fever, from 
which very few escape in summer. It was rumoured that the Russians had an intention of 
abandoning the island. Mr. Churchill, however, could see uo signs of this. On the contrary, 
Engineers had, he says, been consulted about protecting the station from periodical submersion 
by means of a raised stone parapet round the inhabited portion of the island, but the work way 
after all abandoned, as the cost (half million of roubles) was considered to be prohibitory. 


* Cowprising, it ia said, about 400 men. 


“ At the extremity of the Mian Kali Peninsula, at a distance of about two miles from the 
Ashurada Station, the Persian Government have constructed a redoubt, said to have cost 5,000 
tomans. It has not yet been completed or mounted with guns, and itis believed was never 
intended for any other purpose than as a landmark. 


“Mr. Churchill was unable to land at Ashurada, as the boat only stopped there to deliver 
and receive the mails, and, during this time, he took a rough sketch of the Station from its 
east and north aspects, which he forwards. 


“ Next, as regards the coast lying to the north of the Gurgan. Mr. Churchill reports 
that, from information be has received, no suitable place for a safe port is to be found anywhere 
between Krasnovodsk and Ashurada, the whole coast being a shallow sea-board exposed to 
every wind. He had heard of two places—one, eight fursakhs (=42 English miles) to the 
north of Chikisliar, called Harem, said to possess good anchorage, and another, midway 
between these two places where vessels could ride at eight fathoms, but the information was 
entirely false. He found also that at Chekisliar itself there was no harbour of any kind, in 
fact that the place was uninhabited, it being resorted to by the Jafirbai Turkomans who 
inbabit the mouth of the Attrek. The Russians made a reconnaissance in the autumn of 1875 
along the Attrek up to Chikisliar, where they encamped for some time and erected, on their 
encamping ground, a few ovens and huts which, on their departure, were immediately 
destroyed. The Attrek is narrow but deep, except at its mouth, where it is so shallow that 
even small boats find it difficult to pass the bar. 


“A few miles to the north-west of the point at which the Attrek branches off into two 
distinct streams are situated the ruins of an ancient town called Meshed-i-Mesrian, possessing 
some historical interest. ‘This town was at one time, apparently from the extent of its ruins, 
a place of considerable importance and very flourishing, but was destroyed, as is supposed, 
before the time of Chingiz Khan, and its water supply, which came from the Attrek by means of 
canalization, subsequently cut off by Nadir Shah, from which time it is reported as having 
been abandoned. ‘The Russians in their last reconnaissance visited this place also, and it 
appears contemplate clearing out the old canal in view to the establishment of a military station 
there, but nothing has as yet been decided on this point. 


“The country to the east of this town, in the valley of the Simbar and the Chandir, forms 
the pasture grounds of the Dez and Devejee divisions of the Yemoot Turkomans, who are 
now, it is stated, in open rebellion with the Persians. These parts of the country, from their 
proximity to the mountains, which vary in altitude from 8,000 to 10,000 feet as they approach 
the regions inhabited by the Akbal Tekke Turkomans, enjoy a healthy climate, and are 
stocked with every description of game. Not far from this part of the Attrek is Byat-i-Haji, 
which was also inspected by the Russians. There are no structures of any kind erected in this 
place. Arvat Kala was also visited by the Russians. It is inhabited, and is in the possession 
of the Akhal Tekke Turkomans, who have not yet acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Emperor of Russia, but it is feared they will, through the force of circumstances, have to do so 
shortly, the Russian advanced guard being within eight fursakhs of the place, established 
there, it is said, with the object of menacing these ‘Turkomans. 


« Reverting, however, to the question as regards Ashurada, it is Mr. Churchill’s opinion 
that the spot at which the Russians are aiming to establish themselves, in case they are obliged 
at any time to abandon Ashurada, is at the mouth of the Gurgan; in fact, he says he has 
heard that some correspondence was exchanged with the Persian Government on the subject, 
and that the Shah firmly rejected the Russian Government’s proposals. If Russia is unable 
to succeed in getting the spot required, it is believed that the lase of Russian operations in 
the country, inhabited by the Akhal Tekke Turkomans, must necessarily be at Krasnovodsk. 
It appears that the Chief of the Akbal Tekke Turkomans sent his son a few months ago to 
Teheran with presents for the Shah, consisting of female slaves and Turkoman horses, with 
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the object of ascertaining what amount of support he could reckon upon at the hands of the 
Persinn Government, in case of pressure being exercised upon him by the Russian authorities 
of Krasnovodsk. 


“Mr, Churchill also touches on the state of the Asterabad province, and the trouble which 
the Governor has experienced from the Turkomans. While there bas been nothing but pillage, 
plunder, misdeeds, and murder on the part of these lawless nomads, much want of manage- 
ment has, he thinks, been evinced on the part of the Persian Government. He says that 
during his short stay at Asterabad the Governor had been attacked twice in his own camp, and 
that, although he has three regiments of as good troop under his command as Persia can fur. 
nish, with a thousand horse, he is unable to protect, in an efficient manner, the lives of the 
villagers living near the plains which form the camping ground of these lawless people. 


“ Mr. Churchill says he was unable to see the Governor, he having made several excuses 
for not seeing him in his camp; moreover, that his presence at Asterabad was not at all liked, 
especially when it was given out that he was going to remain there as Consul, 


“Mr. Churchill has also endeavoured to get some information in respect to the exact 
boundary of Persia in Asterabad, and is of opinion that, from the mouth of the Attrek to the 
point at which it branches off into the Menah and Simbar, there is no doubt as to the Attrek 
being the frontier, but beyond that, he says, nothing definite is ascertainable. The Persian 
Karperdez claimed for Persia the whole of the sandy waste up to the very gates of Khiva, 
which, practically speaking, is considered by Mr. Churchill to be entirely out of the question. 
Karee Kala he thinks is undoubtedly Persian, but whether Arvat Kala, tenanted by the Akhal 
Tekke Turkomans, is dependent on Persia seems to him to be somewhat doubtful, especially 
as it is uncertain whether the Chief of that tribe acknowledges the suzerainty of the Shah. 
Further east, Fort Anno, near Deregez, was pointed out to bim by the Russian Consul, Mr. 
Bakoulin, as the most advanced post of the Persians in that vicinity, al} the fortified positions 
between Fort Anno and Arvat Kala being occupied by the Tekke Turkomans. 


“In conclusion, Mr. Churchill observes :—‘ The impression I carried away with me from 
Asterabad was one that I deeply grieve to say is adverse to the Persian Government, for what~ 
ever may be the views of the Shah towards his subjects in that part of his dominions, the 
Persian Government is daily losing its credit for honesty of purpose. The Shah’s bond fide 
subjects, no more than the Turkomans, can depend no longer on the governing class who 
sacrifice every consideration to their profit and enrichment. Both see the difference between 
the firm but just Government of Russia and the deceitful proceedings of the Persians, and both 
sigh for the day when Russia will extend her powerful hand to the province of Asterabad. I 
regret to say that I repeatedly heard this sentiment expressed by the natives during my stay 
there.’ ” 


[Secret, March 1877, No. 23.] 


51. Statistics of Turkoman tribes and their settlements.— 
In paragraphs 58-61 of his précis Mr. Henvey has collected a good deal of 
information on this head. The most recent account, however, of these tribes is 
furnished in a report by Mr. Ronald Thomson, Secretary of Legation at 
Teheran, which is printed in Appendix (No. IV). It may be convenient to 
give here a brief summary of some of the information it contains. 


Mr. Thomson mentions eight tribes, viz., Choudoors; Yemoots; Goklans; 
Tekkes; Aleelees; Saryks; Salors; and Ersarees. The localities each tribe 
occupies are as follows :— 


Choudoors.—The country between Mangyshlak on the Caspian and Khiva. 


Yemoots.—Land on both sides of the Attrek and to the north of that river 
as far as Balkban and Krasnovodsk. 


Goklans.—The country on the Goorgan river extending from near Aster- 
abad eastwards to the district of Boojnoord in Khorassan, a distance of 75 miles 
in length by 20 miles in breadth. 


Tekkes.—The Akhals on the line of the Attrek, and the Merv ‘Turkomans 
the country round that city. 


Sarkys and Salors.—The districts of Panjdeh, Mooroochak, and Bala Moor- 
ghab from Golait to the territory of THerat. 


Aleelecs.—The mountain slopes to the north of Deragez and Khelat, and 
also lands to the east of the Murghab. 


Lrearees.—Vhe left bank of the Oxus from Charjui to Khiva. 
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Their respective strength is thus estimated :— 


Choudoors sie wk set 8,000 tents or 40,000 souls. 
Yemoots bad whe .. 80,000 4, 150,000 ,, 
Goklans ize nue as 4,000, 20,000 ,, 
Tekies ne ~ .. 25,000, 125,000 ,, 
Merv ih .. 24,000 ,, 120,000 ,, 
Alcelees ies “ih .. 3,000 ,, 15,000 ,, 
Saryks 24 sag .. 10,000, 50,000, 
Salors Os oe ie 5,000 = 4, = 25,000 _—77 
Ersarecs : 30,000 ,, 150,000 ,, 


[From Her Majesty’s Minister, Teheran, No. 176, dated 21st November 1877.) 
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CHAPTER III. 


RELATIONS OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT WITH BILUCHISTAN. 


52. Introductory remarks. Area and population of Bilu- 
chistan.—The area of Biluchistan according to the most recent estimate 
amounts to 140,000 square miles. Of this Persian Biluchistan absorbs 60,000 
square miles, and the remainder is the territory which is more or less subject to 
the Khan of Khelat. Persian Biluchistan comprises four districts, viz.— 


Khelati-Biluchistan is divided into five districts. 





Name. Estimated population. 
1. Sarhad ... Unknown. 
2. Dezak 30,000 
3. Sarbaz 35,800 
4. Geh 35,000 
Total 100,800 





The population, on an 


estimate of 4 to the square mile, amounts to 350,000 souls, distributed as 


follows :— 


1. 


Name of 
Province. 


Sarawan ... 


2. Jhalawan... 


Kutchee or 
Kutch Gun- 
dava. 


Las 


Makran ... 


Total 


Estimated 


area. 


1,5000 


16,000 


9,000 


8,000 


32,000 


+ 80,000 





Estimated 
population. 


70,000 1. 


sO, 


40,000 


100,000 


30,000 


110,000 


350,000 


CONAME YN BNA NE 


OPBNAnewoYp 


Sub-district. 


Nushki. 
Kbaran. 
Shal or 
Quetta. 
Mustung. 


Towns and 
villages. 


Nushki. 
Kharan. 
Washan. 
Quetta. 
Mustung. 


Mangochar. 


Khelat. 
Kirta. 
Gurghina. 


Sohrab. 
Zehri. 


Baghwana. 


Khoadar. 
Zedi. 
Kappar. 


“Wadd. 


Nal. 
Greshar. 
Gidar. 
Bessemer. 
Matt. 


None. 


None. 


Ormara. 
Pasni. 
Gwadar. 
Kolwar. 
Panjgur. 
Kej. 
Tump. 
Mand. 
Mushki. 


Khelat. 


Gundava. 
Bagh. 
Dadur. 


Bela. 


Sonmiani 
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‘Lhe following list shows the tribes of Biluchistan and the localities in 


which they reside :— 


i ee Eee 


Name of Sub-tribe. 


Province. 


Gitchki 


Gujar 
Hallada 


Houarari ... ‘inh 
Hot As du 
Kalmatti ... aa 
Kaudai 

Melmassani 

Nurwari ... ek 
Mirshirvani ies 








w 
SLEPNanaonw 


hi 
Kalati Makran. 
~~ 








Rodahi 
Saka, 


aay 
to 


-_ 
= 
Ss 


Sangar 


= 


Bizanju 


a 
~ 


Jntaks 
Knidrani .., 
Lutianis 
Minghal 





Jhalawan. 


ros 





Saholi 
Zehri 


NS PON 


QQ 





Bangalzai tes 
Ghazghi ... 
Kurd ves 


Sots te. 
= 


=e 


Langhau ... 


Lari 
Mahmudshabi 
Raisani 
Roakshani .., 
Rodani 
Snmalari ... 
Shekh Husaini 
Shirwani ... 


—~ 
Sarawan. 
a 


Sirperra 


Sunari_... 
Zigar Minghal 
Kallui 

Kuchik 

Pugh 
Mandarari 
Pazh 


— 
oc 





Bughtis ... 


— 


Dumbkis ... ns 
Homarari ... tae 
Jakranis .., 

Jallui 

Jamuali 

Lashari 

Maghzis 

Marris (Doda Mar ris)... 


Utanzai 


Kaehhi (or Kachh Gandava). 
~ 


a 


_ = 2 ee 





———> 











No. of 
In what district residing. | armed 
men, 
Panjgur and Kej 
Malan and Batt 
Jau 
Kolwah 
Central Makran 
Kalamat and Pasni re nae 
Kolwah and Dasht eh wing 
Mushki Se 
Maushki, Jnu, and Kolw ah... ote 
Panjgur und Kolwah 
Kolwah 
Greshar, in Musbki 
Malan and Batt 
Hills north of Las, and west 
of the Minghal tribe. 
Hills east of Zehri 
Hills near Khozdar 
Zehri ie 
Hills north of ‘Las 18,000 
Hills near Khozdar 
Zehri 
Mastung 2,000 
At Ghazg P 400 
Dasht- i-Bidaulat and Merv. 500 
Mangachar... 1,500 
Mastung 1,500 
Ditto 1,500 
Mastung and Shal 500 
Nushki sie 
Ashi Khan and ‘Paden 400 
Hills west of Khanak 500 
Ditto . ids 300 
Mastung ies ase 2,000 
Gurgbina vas ve 1,000 
Dasht Guran 200 
Nushki im) 
Lup eee | 
Kirta aaa 
Kojuri ie r 
Rodbur mae | 
Johan seer 3) 
Hills east of Lehri, at oe 
Swloh and Teriki 
Leliri a wus ity 
Tambu ee tee 
Lehri Sea aes 
Sanni a wis ek 
Rojan ots 
Gajan ony 
At Jhal 2,000 


Eastern hills 


Suran ae 


REMABES. 


Settled in Mukrau about the 17th cen- 
tury, 


Is the most numerona in Makran. 
Claim affinity with the Kind tribe. 


Kharan is the head-quartera of this 
tribe. 


Are supposed to be descendants of the 
aucient Saca. 


Have two important branches, the 
Amalari and Tambarari. 
Are nomadic in habit. 


Have two great divisions, the Shabizai, 
and the Pahlawanzai. 


Numerous and generally respected. 


Presumed to lnve come originally from 
Kurdistan; have numerous subdivi- 
siona. 

Said to have been formerly slaves of 
the Rinds, but enfranchised by the 
famous Mir. Chakar. 


A branch of the Sirperra. 


Say their forefathers came from Shir- 
wan, nenr the Caspian Sea. 

Literal meaning of Sirperra, ‘ Cutters 
off of heads.” Ancestors supposed to 
lave been the Sarapare mentioned 
by Pliny. 


These tribes are found in the north- 
eastern hills of Surawan, knowo as 
the Kirta district. 





Are of the Rind tribe, and have stiong 
predatory propensities. 
Rind tribe. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Had but four families. 
Are Rinds, and ore noted for lawless- 
ness. 





(Hughes’ Biluchistan.) 
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53. The Bolan, Mula and other Passes leading from 


Kutchee to the highlands.—In his notice of the Province of Kutchee 
Mr. Hughes writes :— 

“Ingress into Kachh Gandava from the upper or hill country of Sarawan is usually made 
by one or other of two passes, the Bolan and Mula (or Muloh), the entrance by the first being 
near the town of Dadar in the north, and by the other at a spot called Pir Chatta, nine miles 
or so west of the town of Kotri, and 60 miles south of the Bolan Pass. But these are not the 
only /aks, or passes, leading over that portion of the Brahuik range of mountains; there 
are otlers, very steep and difficult, it is true, but which Bellew states are usually traversed 
hy the natives in seven days. 


“In an extent, indeed, of 60 miles or thereabouts, there are, including the Bolan and 
Mula, not less than e/eren passes leading from the plains of Kacbhi to the highlands of 
Sarawan and Jhalawan. ‘To some of these—such, for instance, as the Mula and Gazak 
passes—there are several different entrances. The following tabulated list will give the names 
of these passes, with other information connected with them :— 


nS 


Pass. 


1. Bolan 


2. Kahun-ka-rastah 


3. Gazak ... 


4. Mekh-ka-rastah 


5. Ladau (or Muaj) 


6. Takari ... 


7. Mula 


8. Naghan 


9. Bhore 


10. Shadihar 


1L. Nurmak 








Where situate. 


REeMaRES. 





Plain entrance near Dadar 


Is 12 miles north of Shuran, and 
near the sulphur mines. 


Has three entrances: Ist, at 
Shuran; 2nd, at Mulhali, 13 
miles 8. M. from Shuran; and 
8rd, Tang-i-Gazak, which fol- 
lows the course of the Gazak 
river. 


Entrance from plains 12 miles 
north-west from Kotri (or 
Kotvra.) 


Entrance from plains six miles 
west from Kotri. 


North of the Ladan pass, and is 
eutered from Kotvi. 


Has three entrances: Ist. at Per- 
chatta, near Kotri; 2nd, the 
Yaphoi, leading from Jhal, nine 
miles south of Kotri; and 3rd, 
the Gatti, a very difficult road. 


Ts the direct road from the village 
of Sunni, in Kachhi, to Khelat. 


Direct road leads by this pass 
from ‘Naushahra, in Kachhi, to 
Khelat. 


Will be described in detail below. 


Roads from Bagh, in Kachhi, lead to this pass; 
it abounds in numerous strongholds, well 
caleulated for sheltering marauding parties. 
The country beyond the plain entrance is 
very broken and intricate. 


Roads from Gandava lead into this pass. The 
path through a portion of the third entrance 
is so difficult as to need the assistance of ropes 
to get through it. After heavy rain, water 
suddenly rises to from 60 to 100 feet, carrying 
everything before it. Half-laden camels per- 
form the journcy to Khelat from Gajen (near 
the second entrance) in 14 days; from Sburan 
in 15 days. 


A very difficult pass, and so named on account 
of some wooden pegs fastened in the face of a 
precipitous ridge of rock, 30 fect high to assist 
the traveller in ascending and descending ; is 
impracticable after rainfall. 


Ascent very difficult in parts and goes by Zehvi, 

in Jhalawan. Halt-laden camels perform the 
journey by this pass from Kotri to Khelat in 
15 days; kasids (foot travellers) in two anda 
half day. 


Is rarely travelled over, owing to the many 
difficulties presented. Half-laden camels per- 
form the journey to Khelatin 12 days, kasids 
in three days. ; 

This pass will be found fully described further 
ou. 


Meets the road fram Sunni by the Naghau pass 
near Geytani, about 30 miles from Khelat. 


Is about 25 miles south of Jhal, | Very little is known of this pass, but it is said 


in the Maghzi country. 


near Sunni. 


to be a very difficult one to get through. 


at | Is north of the sulphur mines | Little or nothing is known of this pass. 
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Mr. Hughes proceeds to give the following accounts of the Bolan and 
Mula Passes :— 


“ Botan Pass.—The Bolan Pass, from the low country of Kutch Gandaya, commences at a 
spot said to be in lat. 29° 3’ N., and long. 67° 40’ E., about five miles north-weat of the town 
of Dadar, the pass itself being a succession of narrow valleys between high ranges having a 
north-westerly course. Through it runs the Bolan river (or torrent), which rises at Sir-i-Bolan, 
one march from the western or upper mouth of the pass. From the entrance of the Bolan, 
about 250 yards wide, near Dadar, to the first halting-place, Khundilani, seven miles distant, 
the road runs through a valley about a third of a mile in width and enclosed by low hills of 
clay-capped sandstone ; these are succeeded by limestone hills covered with loose pebbles and 
boulders, and again by ranges of conglomerate of great height. The Bolan stream, up the 
course of which the road ascends, is frequently crossed during this first march to Khundilani. 
After leaving this latter place for Kirta the next stage, 14 miles in distance, the pass rapidly 
narrows, the conglomerate cliffs, some 800 feet in height, closing in upon each other and leaving 
but a narrow passage, through which the Bolan river finds its way, at times filled with water. 
It is this portion of the pass which Masson mentions as being the most dreaded by caravans. 
For three miles or so from this defile the road is very stony, but it afterwards opens out on a 
level valley, though the river has again to be frequently crossed and recrossed. [ive miles 
from the defile the hills of conglomerate cease, and their place is taken by a range of limestone 
of about 1,000 feet in elevation. Here the route winds through a valley of about half a mile 
or more in width, in the middle of which runs the river, concealed by very high reeds and 
grass, after which the path emerges on a broad level valley, bounded by hills of nummulitic 
limestone. Here is situate the small village of Kirta, 1,200 fcet in elevation, which has a fort 
and is inhabited by Biluchis, the river running under the base of the hills behind the town. 
Close by is Garm-Ab, or the warm spring, the source of one of the confluents of the Bolan 
stream. The next march from Kirta is the halting-place of Bibi-Nani, 1,695 feet in heicht, 
and nine miles from Kirta. It is a shrine of some repute, says Masson, and there are some 
curious legends extant regarding it. The road passes through two plains, and after entering 
a gorge, emerges into the valley of Bibi-Nani. The rocks on either side are still found to be 
composed of nummulitic limestone, some being from 300 to 400 feet high, while the range 
bounding the valley to the westward cannot, Cook thinks, be less than from 1.000 to 1,500 feet 
in elevation. From here a mountain road leads by Rodhar to Khelat, vd Baradi, Rodbar, 
Nurmak Takhi, and Kishan, distant 110 miles. 


“The next march from Bibi-Nani is to Ab-i-Gum (or the lost water), 14 miles, so called 
because the small stream near which it is situate occasionally loses itself in the shingly soil and 
again appears elsewhere. The road to this place is over loose shingle and boulders, and is, as 
Cook remarks, extremely fatiguing. It is very gradual in ascent for the first four miles, but 
much steeper afterwards, the height of Ab-1-Gum above sea-level is about 2,600 feet. It was 
in a low range bounding this valley on the right that Cook found in the clay a seam of coud 
much decomposed, and also some thick veins of gypsum. 


“The next stage from Ab-i-Gum is Sir-i-Bolan, six miles distant, and about 4,400 feet in 
altitude. The road to this point is north-easterly in direction, but the ascent, though gradual, 
is very considerable; the inclination being, it is said, one foot in twenty-five. Here the Bolan 
river has its source, little streams of pure water issuing from many fissures at the base of a 
mountain of about 1,000 feet in elevation. In the conglomerate hills near this place, Cook 
discovered some thin seams of coal strata dipping to the south. From the Sir-i-Bolan to the 
top of the pass at the Dasht-i-Bidaulat, the route takes a westerly course, and no water, for 
a distance of ten miles, is obtainable. It is in the last three miles of this march that the most 
dangerous portion of the pass is found. Here the road becomes narrow, uatil at last, by the 
approximation of the ranges on each side, it is only sufficiently wide to admit of three or four 
men riding abreast. The hills on either side, which are still of limestone, tower above toa 

reat heieht, and can only be ascended at either end. After atime the pass becomes wider 
and the hills less precipitous, till at length it opens out into a narrow valley extending west- 
ward, at the end of which the path eross-cuts the crest of a hill about 80 or 90 feet high, and 
enters a broad plain called the ‘ Dasht-i-Bidaulat,” some 15 or 20 miles across from east to 
west, and about the same in length from north to south. The elevation of the crest of the 
Bolan Pass is about 5,800 feet, the average ascent being ninety feet in the mile, and the total 
length from the entrance near Dadar, in the low country, is thus—to quote the words of Cook, 
from whose interesting report this description bas been mainly taken—‘ about sixty miles in 
length, passing in a north-north-west direction through the ereat chain of the Brahuik moun- 
tains. It is formed by a succession of valleys of various widths, the broadest being the valley 
of Kirta, bounded by mountain ranges having a general north-north-west strike, and a height 
which greatly varies in different parts, but which, perhaps, attains to its greatest in the moun- 
tain near Bibi-Nani. The pass is constricted at two principal points—namely, immediately 
after leaving Khundilani, seven miles from the eastern entrance; and beyond Sir-i-Bolan, near 
jts westerly termination, where a few determined men might hold it against vast odds. The 
ascent is inconsiderable till Ab-i-Gum be reached, when it becomes more marked, and in the 
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last 20 miles 2,800 fect have to be surmounted. The temperature in the pass during the month 
of May is very high, as the atmosphere is then excessively dry, and no amelioration of the 
heat is experienced until the point where the greatest ascent commences is attained. Ags 
regards supplies, water is abundant and good throughout the pass. Grass and Shasa are to be 
had only at Kirta, and a rank, coarse grass in the valley near Khundilami ; wood is scarcely to 
be procured at all. The mountains are excessively bare, and, with the exception of the last 
few miles beyond the Sir-i-Bolan, where a few straggling trees are found, produce nothing that 
can be used as firewood.’ 


“¥yom a military point of view the Bolan Pass is important, as artillery can be conveyed 
through it without, any serious difficulty. In 1839 a Bengal column took six days to get up 
the pass, and its artillery, consisting of 8-inch mortars, 24-pounder howitzers, and 18-pounder 
ouns, were safely carried through. ‘There are, however, dangers to be apprehended at times 
from the Bolan torrent, which is subject to sudden floods, from one of which a Bengal detach. 
meuf, in 1841, was lost with its baggage. ‘The pass is unfortunately infested by the Muri 
and Khaka tribe of Biluchis, who live mostly by plundering the caravans proceeding from 
Khorasan to Sind, and this want of security to person and property prevents any of the 
peaceably disposed tribes from settling in the valleys, where, it is believed, a fair amount of 
good soil and an admirable command of water would allow of large quantities of rice and 
other crops being cultivated with success. 


“ Mula Pass—The Mula (or Muloh), or, as it is also called, the Gandava Pass, is the 
other route through the Brahuik range by which access is gained from Kutch Gandava to the 
table-land of Jhalawan. In the low country the entrance of tlis pass may be said to com- 
mence at a place called Pir Chatta, where there is a z/arat, or shrine, nine miles distant from 
the town of Kotri. The route thence to the next halting-place, Kuhau (1,250 feet in height, 
und 12 miles distant), leads at first through along, narrow, and stony hollow, with high hills 
on the right, and a low conglomerate ridge on the left, and afterwards into a wide basin in the 
hills, through which the Mula stream flows, when in water, over a broad boulder-strewn bed. 
It is here that the #04 Zang, or nine fords, are met with, and the stream has to be crossed that 
number of times in transit. A very narrow and tortuous passage, or defile, has then to be 
traversed, with perpendicular masses of rock on either side, the road being here completely 
filled by the Mula stream; this leads to another basin in the hills, with some cultivation, and 
ultimately to Kuhau, which is merely a halting-place in a glen, there being no villa 


a 


ge here, or 
any supplies obtainable, except cattle-forage, and this only in limited quantities. , 


“ From Kohau to the village of Hatachi, the next stage, is 16 miles, the ascent being easy 
along up the course of the Mula river, which has to be crossed several times; the pass 
afterwards widens considerably, and corn cultivation may be observed on either side of the 
stream, as well as some solitary scattered huts at the intermediate places, Paniwat and Jab. 
The route then leads into the Hatachi valley, the village of that name consisting of about 30 
detached huts. Supplies are abundant here. From Hatachi to Narr (2,850 feet), the next 
halting-place, the distance is 16 miles, the road at first leading, by a winding, stony 
path, through tamarisk jungle, and afterwards into a narrow defile, when the Pir Lakka 
basin is reached. The zivred of this name was built in the time of Nasir Khan of Khelat; it 
stunds on an elevated site, and adjacent to it is a large burial place. A few fasir families have 
charge of this shrine, and possess some well-cultivated land in the neighbourhood. Auother 
tortuous defile is met with after leaving Pir Lakka; it leads into the Hussnah basin, where 
there is a little cultivation, and afterwards, leaving the river on the right, emerges upon the 
great open tract of Narr, which is situate at the southern extremity of the Zehri valley. 
There is a good deal of cultivation at Narr in scattered patches. Pasture is found on the 
neighbouring hills, and water from a little tributary of the Mula river; here a cross-road 
leads to the town of Khozdar, vid Gaz, while the pass-route turns sharply in a north-westerly 
direction to Peshtar Khan, 3,500 feet in elevation, and 12 miles distant from Narr. 


“Much of the description of the Mula pass, as far as Narr, has been taken from Bellew’s 
mission record of 1872; but he left the route at Narr, and proceeded to Khozdar hy the cross- 
road just mentioned. From Narr to Peshtar Khan the pass crosses the Mula frequently, and 
in the course of this stage, on the left, is to be seen a lofty hill with two remarkable peaks, 
known as the “ Do Dandan,” or two teeth. At Peshtar Khan there used to be some cultivation 
of wheat, rice and mung; flocks of sheep and goats are also numerous. From Peshtar Khan 
to Patki (4,250 feet), the next stave, distant 104 miles, the road runs over, in the first instance, 
a considerable plain, and afterwards is difficult and fatiguing, being in the stony bed of the 
river. Pisi Bent (4,600 feet) is the next halting-place, 12 miles distant. The route, which 
here runs through a wide valley, follows for some distance the course of the river, and again 


leaves it; but it has to be crossed several times during the march, A good deal of cultivation 
is carried on in this part of the pass. 


“ Hence to the small village of Bapau (5,000 feet) is another 12 miles in length, the bed 
of the river still forming the road for some distance. In this portion of the pass is a very 
constricted defile, where precipitous rocks, about 500 feet in height, close in on each other to 
such an extent as to leave only a narrow passage some 30 or 40 feet wide, which, as it cannot 
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be turned, could be effectually closed against the advance of troops coming up the pass by 
simply rolling down heavy blocks of stone. Twelve miles further on to the source of the 
Mula stream, and near the village of Angira, the top of the pass is reached at an elevation of 
5,250 feet above sea-level. 


“The Mula Pass is thus in all about 102 miles in length from its entrance in the low 
country to the source of the river, the average rise being about 45 feet in the mile. It is con- 
sidered, on the whole, to be preferable, as a military pass, to the Bolan, the road heing better, 
the ascent casicr and more regular, and some supplies, at least, being obtainable in it. At the 
close of 1839, General Willshire’s force, after storming Khelat, returned to Sind by this route; 
but the guns brought down with it were only light field-pieces. Masson, who traversed this 
pass, remarks that, in a military point of view, the route, presenting a succession of open , 
spaces, connected by narrow passages or defiles, is very defensible, at the same time affording 
couvenient spots for eucampment, an abundance of excellent water, fuel, and more or less 
forage. tis level thronghout—the road either tracing the bed of the stream or leading near to 
its left bank. 1t is not only casy and safe, but may be travelled at all seasons, and is the only 
camel route through the hills intermediate between Sarawan and Jbalawan and Kutchee from 
the latitude of Shal (where the line of intercourse is by the route of the Bolan river) to 
Khozdar, from which a road leads into Middle Sind. Danger from predatory bands is not 
even to be apprehended, and in this respect alone it has an immense advantage over the Bolan 
Pass. Bellew, who, as previously mentioned, passed in 1872 over but a portion of it leading to 
Khozdar, says that in a distance of about 50 miles, extending from Pir Chatta to Gaz, it 
presents a succession of basins, connected by narrow straits that are very crooked. The basins 
are those of Pir Chatta, Kubau, Pani-wat, Jah, Hatachi, Fazzan, Pir Lakka, Hassnah, and 
Narr. Lach of these is more or less cultivated, contains abundant water and fuel, but very 
little or no pasture, and limited camping surface. The rainy season is in July and August. 
During these months violent storms occur on the mountains, and the pass often becomes 
suddenly flooded by swift torrents that sweep all before them.” 


The present Ruler of Khelati-Baluchistan is Khodadad Khan, who succeeded 
his brother Nasir Khan in May 1857. The following table furnishes an account 
of his genealogy :— 


54. Genealogical Table of the Khans of Khelat and imme- 
diate family of the present Khan. 


KAMBAR KHAN. 
Sambar, 
Mahomed Khan. 
ee Khan. 


—_—— 


Mobbnt Khan reigned Eltarz Khan, slain ac- Nasir Khan, originally 
some time at Khelat; su- eidentally by his brother, a hostage at Kandahar, 

crseded by his brother, Nasir Khan, when both anperseded his brother, 
Wacir Khan, and dicdo were hostages ut Kanda- Mohbat Khan, and ruled 
hostage at Kandahar. har; from him descend about forty years. 


the Eltarzai families of 
Bhoghwava and Kotri. 
Haji Khan, died a hos- | 
toge at Kandahar, 





Bahram Khan, origin- Mabmud Khan, ruled at Mahomed Reh!m Khan, Mastafa Khan, elain by 
ally o hostage at Kan- Khelat, slain by the sister of his brother, Mahomed 
dahar, unsuccessfully as- Mastafa Khan. Rehim Khan, 
serted hia claima to, the 
Ria wad "hls ; 00, | | Sorafraz Kuan, slain by 
Muhmad Khan. Died at Merab Khan, slain on Azem Khan. Mebrab Khan at the, 

Khelat. the capture of his capi- some time mt a 
tal Oy the British. ar Ahan, 
Ahmad Yar Khan, slain 
by Mehrab Khan the 
secoud yeor after 
his accession. 
Hossan Khan, with the Khudadad Khan, the 
| assumed name of Mir preseut Chief of Khelat. 


Nasir Khan, supposed 
to have been poisoned. 





Shnh Nowaz Khan, tem- Fati Khan, 
porarily placed in 
power by the British, 
Abdicated in favour 
of Nasir Khoo. 
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55. Policy of the Government of India towards Khelat as 
laid down in the Resolution, dated 16th October 1875.—For 
an account of the previous dealings of the British Government with the Khan 
of Khelat I must refer to the several memoranda extant in the Foreign Depart- 
ment, ending with a précis by Mr. Ilenvey, dated 11th March 1876. The 
present Chapter takes up the story in detail only from the beginning of 1876, 
but the following Resolution, No. 2819P., dated 16th October 1875, forms a 
convenient starting point :— 


“As the time is approaching when, under the instructions conveyed in the letter to the 
Punjab Government, No. 1460P., dated I4th May 1875, Captain Sandeman, Deputy Comm- 
misstoner of Dehra Ghazi Khan, is to proceed inte the Murri hills and endeavour to effeet 
a settlement of some of the disputes which of late years have distracted the country, it is 
advisable to review the recent correspondence regarding Khelat and Murti affairs, so a3 to 
set forth clearly the policy of the Government and the objects which Captain Sandeman 
should keep in view in his proceedings. 


2. On the 3rd February 1871 a conference of high officials of the Punjab and Sind was 
held at Mittunkote, with the view of securing unanimity of 
action in the management of the Murri and Bugti tribes. 
In accordance with the suggestions then made, it was 
determined*— 


© Resolution No. 2248P., dated 19th 
October 1871. 


“ }9/,—That the control of the relations of Government with those tribes should be placed 
in the hands of the Political Superintendent, Upper Sind Frontier, and that the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Dehra Ghazi Khan, in respect of the said tribes, should be placed under the 
Political Superintendent. 


“Qnd.—That in addition to the sum that hid previously been paid to the Murri and 
Bueti tribes for service on the border of the Punjab, Rupces 32,040 should be anonally 
paid for the entertainment of certain horsemen of those tribes with the view of maintaining 

: the tranquillity of the Sind as well as of the Punjab frontier 

t Paragraph 13, letter from Punjab, ond of Khelatt territory. The amount thus sanctioned was 
dated 4th February 1871. ’ : : 

to be handed over to the Chiefs in the name of the Khan, 

whose subsidy of Rupees 50,000 a year, which is paid to His Highness under the Treaty of 

1854 on condition of his preventing all plundering or other outrage by his subjects within or 

near British territory, his protecting the transit of merchants, and permitting no exactions on 

traffic beyond a fixed duty, was not diminished. ‘he payment of Rupees 32,040 was sanc- 

tioned for one year only, on the understanding that the whole question would be taken up 

shortly and discussed in all its bearings. . 

“3, This measure proved ineffectual. In October 1871 a rebellion broke out in Khelat. 
Merchants were plundered in the Bolan Pass. Disorder spread into Kutchee. The attitude 
of the Murris and Bugtis was uncertain, and the Murris of the Bolan made no effort 
to oppose the progress of the rebels through the Pass, while their brethren under the Tomandar 
Guzzun Khan prepared to join the insurgent Brahui Sirdars in their inroads upon Kutchee. 
At last the Khan placed himself in the hands of the Commissioner in Sind, who mediated 
between the contending parties, and effected a settlement, one of the terms of which was that 
property plundered from kafilas during the disturbances should be given up to their owners. 
The Khan received a lakh of rupees trom the British Government to assist him in meeting 
urgent demands on his resources. 

“4. Matters, however, did not improve. In April 1872 the Brahui Minguls, instigated, 
as some supposed, by the Shan, attacked the Muzzerani section of the Murri tribe, to whom 
had been entrusted tie protection of the Bolan Pass. Shere Dil Khan, head of the Muzze- 
ranis, smmmoned the other Murris to bis aid, and retaliated by plundering kafilas on their 
way through the Pass. These proceedings produced a chronic state of discord on the border 
of the Khelat and Murri country: and the Murris made frequent raids on the low lands of 
Kutchi. The Khan attempted to evade his responsibility for recovering the bulk of the 
plundered property from the Muzzeranis. He was severely taken to task by Sir Wilham 
Merewether, and informed that Government held him responsible under Treaty for the safety 
of traffic. 

“5, ‘The subsequent conduct of His Highness was not such as to give confidence in this 
administration. [le declined to look after the government of the country; would not send 
a governor to restore order in us Beyla; would not exert himself to procure compensation 
for plundered merchants, and threw himself into the hands of favorites, who encouraged him 
in his dislike of his Minister Shahghassi Wulli Mahomed, and in opposition to the British 
Government, and this conduct was notwithstanding the warning he received from the Viceroy 
at a personal interview at Sukker in the autumn of 1872. 

“6. On the 3lst March 1873 the Commissioner in Sind at last’ withdrew from Khelat 
territory the Political Agent who was accompanied by the ex-Minister. ‘Ibis action was 
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approved by the Government of India, who directed that the Khelat subsidy should he with. 
held, and the Khan informed that if disturbance occurred on the frontier, the British 
Government would be forced to take its own measures for preserving order. 


“7, In the winter of 1873 certain outrages were committed on British messengers jy 
and near the Bolan Pass: nothing was done by the Khan to exact reparation. Numerous 
petty offences were committed by Khelat. subjects on the border, and on the 1Ith Febrnay 
1874, 200 armed Brabuis entered British territory and carried off the families of certain of 
their slaves who had shortly before made their escape. 


“8. In the meantime little progress had been made in carrying out the scheme of the 
Mittunkote Conference in regard to the Murri and Bugti tribes. It had been the inten. 
tion of the Commissioner in Sind to subsidize Shere Dil Khan Muzzerani and the Chief of 
the Sarawans for the protection of the Bolan Pass, and to inerease the service both of the 
Muris and Bugtis. The contumacy of the Murri Chieftain, Guzzun Khan, in declining 
to attend upon the Political Superintendent of Upper Sind at Jacobabad defeated this inten- 
tion regarding the Murris; the failure of the Khan of Khelat to enter into the plan rendered 
abortive any attempt to make arrangements for securing the tranquillity of the Bolan: and 
the only part of the proposals of Sir William Merewether which was carried into effect was 
the payment of a small sum to the Bugtis whose behaviour had been good. 


“9, Before the irruption of the Brahuis into British territory took place, the Com- 
missioner in Sind had sent to the Khan a grave remonstrance to which an unsatisfactory reply 
was received. Sir William Merewether thereupon recommended that an expedition should 
be sent to Khelat to exact reparation for the outrage upon British territory as well as for 
recent attacks on merchants proceeding through the province of Lus Beyla. He also proposed 
that the contumacy of the Murris should be punished by the stoppage of all payments for 
service whether from the Punjab or Sind and by a blockade, or, in the event of these measures 
failing, by a punitive expedition into the hills. 


“10. The Government of India did not consider that the condition of Khelat affairs, 
although grave, was such as to justify hostilities against the Khan, or that it was desirable 
at once to proceed to extremities against the Murris. At the same time, the failure of the 
attempt to deal with the frontier tribes through the Khan made it necessary to revise the 
arrangements agreed upon at Mittunkote, and it was determined that a party of Sind and 
Punjab officers should visit the hills, explain to the tribes the desire of the British Government 
for the maintenance of peace and order, and, if possible, make arrangements with them with 
that object. 


“11, Sir William Merewether made a second representation on the subject. He con- 
sidered that the people of Khelat were exhibiting a bad spirit, that disorder in Khelat was 
spreading, and that the Khan was showing still greater opposition to the interests of the 
British Government than before ; he represented that the Murris persevered in their contumacy, 
and that the Murris and Bugtis combined had descended upon the plains, and carried off 
large numbers of Sind cattle that were grazing beyond the line of British posts. He repeated 
his recommendation for a military expedition. Before finally deciding upon the course to be 
pursued, Sir William Merewether was summoned to Caleutta, and the condition of affairs 
was fully discussed. ‘The result was to confirm the opinion before expressed that the circum- 
stances did not justify a resort to hostilities. The orders of the Government are contained 
in the letter of this Department, No. 16P., dated 5th January 1875. It was said that the 
Government of India desire to secure two principal objects,—(1) the prevention of plundering 
and outrage within or near the British frontier; (2) the safe transit of trade. 


“12. With respect to the first object, the returns submitted showed that a considerable 
number of offences, most of them trivial, had been committed by Khelat subjects on the 
Khelat and Sind border between Jacobabad and the sea, and had remained unpunished. ‘The 
Commissioner was directed to address a letter to the Khan setting forth the eases in which 
he had failed to grant redress for injuries committed within British territory and on British 
subjects; he was to be informed that until he manifested both a willingness and an ability to 
perform the duties of a good neighbour, the British Government would take its own measures 
to protect its territories and subjects: subjects of Khelat committing offences in British terri- 
tory, if apprehended there, would receive the utmost penalty of the law, and if they succeeded 
in escapmg into Khelat territory, they would be followed and punished. For the purpose of 
carrying out this policy, the police foree on the Sind frontier between Jacobabad and the sea 
was strengthened in accordance with Sir William Merewether’s recommendations. 


"13. A letter to the Khan written in the sense of the above-mentioned instructions was 
despatched by Sir William Merewether towards the close of March 1875. No reply to this 
communication has reached the Government, but signs are not wanting that the Khan has at 
last somewbat realized the gravity of the situation. In September 1874, His Highness called 
to his Councils a new Wuzir, Mulla Atta Mahomed. This officer was deputed in the spring 
of 1875 to chastise the marauders on the southern portion of the Khelat and Sind frontier. 
He placed himself in communication with the Superintendent of Police, Kurrachi, and pro- 
ceeded to take energetic measures against the offenders, one of whose leading men, Nowsherwan 
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Chota, he arrested and imprisoned. Although the Khan of Khelat has not complied with the 
demands of the British authorities for the restitution of flundered property, the action of bis 
Wuzir has had a beneficial effect. 

“14. So far as regards the portion of the British fronticr from the sea up to Jaeobahad 
the measures taken under the instructions of 5th January 1875 have been completely aueensfal, 
and no such offences as those formerly complained of have since been reported. ; 


“15. The second object which Government had in view, viz., the safe transit of the trade 
with Afghanistan, seemed to depend mainly on the possibility of securing the services of the 
Murris and other neighbouring tribes. As regards the Murris and Bugtis, it was decided 
that the dual system of management from the Punjab and Sind should cease; the conduct of 
the tribes was to be considered as a whole whether in reference to Sind or the Punjab; the 
Deputy Commissioner of Dehra Ghazi Khan was to be the medium of intercourse aud com- 
munication with the Murris and Buetis in all their branches, but he was to be under the 
orders of the Commissioner in Sind. Captain Sandeman was to use all his influence with the 
view of effecting a settlement of intertribal quarrels, and the arrangements of Mittunkote 
were to be carried out in their entirety, subject to the modification prescribed recarding the 
duties and position of the Deputy Commissioner of Dehra Ghazi Khan; but it was added that 
the separate payments to the tribes on the Punjab side must be treated as part of the general 
arrangements, and that the submission of Guzzun Khan, his attendance at Jacobahad, and 
restoration of the booty received by him in 1872, must precede the re-opening of friendly rela- 
tions with him. 

16. The orders given by the Government of India recvived the full approval of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

17, It is now necessary to examine how far they have succeeded in improving the eon- 
dition of affairs in Khelat and on the frontier. Captain Sandeman’s communications with the 
Murris resulted in the submission of Guzzun Khan, who visited Jacobabad, paid his respects 
to the Political Superintendent, restored his share of the plunder obtained in the raid of 1872, 
and recovered from the tribesmen of Kahun as well as certain Sanganis and Bijeranis their 
portion of the booty. Captain Sandeman also succeeded in tracing and recovering the cattle 
stolen from British subjects and from the people of Sibi by the Murri and Bugti raiders. 
These results are not only creditable to Captain Sandeman, but give reason to hope that the 
arrangement by which the conduct of our relations with the frontier tribes has been entrusted 
to that officer will in time produce more substantial effects. 

“18, At the same time, although since the beginning of the present year no disturbance 
has occurred within the British frontier north of Jacobabad, and none of any importance near 
it, the Murris have continued their raids in Kutchee, and there still remains the dispute 
between the Murris and the Government of Khelat, which is closely conuected with long- 
standing intertribal quarrels, and which has not been touched Ly the engagements concluded 
under Captain Sandeman’s auspices. 

“19. Captain Sandeman is of opinion that, under present complications in Khelat, which 
he believes to be, and which the Commissioner in Sind admits may possibly be, fomented by the 
Khan or his immediate officers, any attempt to prevent the Murris from raiding in Kutchee 
by giving them service in the manner proposed in the orders of Sth January 1875 would 
prove ineffectual, and that such arrangements must be preceded by a meeting in Kutchee with 
the Chief of the tribes, at which an endeavour should be made by him to adjust the differences 
out of which the present troubles have arisen. To such a meeting the Commissioner in Sind 
is opposed, as he considers it would be unwarrantable, when political relations with the Khan 
have been suspended, to enter his country and hold council with his Cliefs as to the part he is 
taking in the disturbances going onin his own country, Sir William Merewether moreover is 
of opinion that for Captain Sandeman to have anything to say to political questions affecting 
the State of Khelat generally would be opposed to the spirit of his instructions, and must 
lead to serious complications ; that the object of granting extra subsidy to the Murris was to 
induce them to abstain from raiding in Kutchee in the same way as they have been induced to 
keep quiet within their hills on the Punjab side; and that Captain Sandeman should contine 
himself to endeavouring to effect this, and to preventing the Murris and Bugtis from raid- 
ing their neighbours, either within or without British territory. 

©2Q, Under existing cireumstances, His Excellency in Council entirely approves of 
Captain Sandeman having abstained from offering additional service to the Murris on condi- 
tion of their committing no raids in Kutchee. His Excellency agrees with Captain Sandeman 
that there is little, if any, probability at present of such a measure proving successful. When 
His Excellency in Council included abstinence from raids in Kutchee among the conditions on 
which the Murris were to receive further service, he had every reason to believe that the only 
difficulties to be contended with arose from the weakness of the Khelat Government. The 
ease is materially altered when there is ground to suspect that the action of the Khelat Gov- 
ernment may, to some extent at any rate, cause the troubles which it is our desire to settle. 


2). The Governor-General in Council wishes to bring every influence which he can 
exert to bear in promoting peace and good order in Kutchee, as in other territories bordering 
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on the British possessions, The condition of neighhouring countries greatly affects the Prosperit 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, and His Excellency in Council cannot be indifferent. to the condi. 
tion of the State of Khelat. But. the duties and responsibilities of the Government of India 
in reference to raids committed by the nominal subjects of the Khan of Khelat upou thei; 
neighbours in Khelat or other foreign territory are essentially different from their duties ang 
respousihilities in the case of raids committed in British territory. lis Excellency in Council 
does not consider that it would be right to terminate arrangements which have secured the peace 
of our own border, because our efforts to restore order in Kutchee have not been successful. 


22. The Governor-General in Council is accordingly pleased to modify the instructions 
contained in paragraphs 12 and 14 of letter No. 16P., dated Sth January 1875, to the 
Commissioner in Sind. ‘The existing system of service for the protection of the Punjab and 
Sind frontiers will be maintained, and this service, in so far as it affects both provinces, will 
be treated as one. If the tribes to whom serviee is given commit any outrazes in British 
territory or on British subjects on the Sind froutier requiring the stoppage of their service on 
that side, the service of the offending tribes will aso be stopped on the Punjab side, and vice 
rersu, besides any other measures of a severer kind which the Government of India may find 
it necessary to take by way of punishmeut. But those penalties will not necessarily be 
inflicted either on the Sind or the Punjab side upon the commission of raids or other offences 
in Kutchee or elsewhere out of British territory. 


“93, Tt remains then to consider what ineans shall be taken to restore peace in Kutchee 
and protect the transit of trade within the territories of the Khan of Khelat. 


“24. Tnvespective of the general interest which the Government of India have in 
promoting the peace and prosperity of neighbouring countries, they have a special interest in 
Kutchee. The boundary between Kutchee and Sind runs through an open country, so that 
any serious disturbances in Kutchee may affect British territory very closely. ‘lhe raids, 
however, which have actually occurred in Kutchee, have not as yet been of a kind to endanger 
the general peace of the British districts in Sind; and as the posts of the Sind frontier force 
are in advanced positions beyond the frontier, there seems no reason to anticipate that outrages 
will be attempted to their rear. Should such outrages be attempted, they should be promptly 
and vigorously dealt with. The advanced outposts on the Sind border then may reasonably 
be expected to secure a fair degree of order in the southern portions of Kutchee over which 
their power of prompt action extends. Any armed aggression within the Kutchee territory 
thus commanded by the outposts may be forcibly suppressed by them. 


“25. Beyond the point to which the power of the foree stationed in the outposts extends, 
His Excellency in Council declines to accept any direct responsibility for the protection of 
life and property, though he will continue to exercise such influence in the interests of peace 
as he may be able to command in those countries. While, on the one hand, the Khan of 
Khelat appears to be either unable or unwilling to enforce his authority in those districts, 
it is clear on the other hand that it is uot the duty of the British Government to maintain 
peace and order in His Highness’ territories. So far as the influence and good offices of 
frontier officers can be used to promote peace and good order, «and settle disputes whether 
among the tribes or between the tribes and the people of Sibi or the Government of the 
Khan, His Excelleney in Council desires that they shall be’ freely exercised’; but: the respon- 
sibility for the government of the country and the maintenance of order does not devolve on 
the British Government. 


26. At present the real causes of the quarrels and disturbances which prevail are but 


imperfectly known. Without fuller and more explicit information there is little prospect of 
the influence of British Government being successfully applied to their settlement. His 
Execlleney in Council therefore desires that Captain Sandeman shall proceed into the Murri 
Hills as early in the cold season as practicable, in order (1) to procure all the information he 
can respecting local feuds and quarrels among the Murri and Bugti tribes, or between them 
and the Afghans, or between them and the Brahuis; (2) to endeavour as far as he can to briog 
about an amicable settlement of these quarrels ; (3) to report for the information of Govern- 
ment, through the Commissioner in Sind, his views on such as he cannot settle; and (4) to 
report on the general relations between the Murri and Bugti tribes and the Khan’s Govern- 
meut. Sir William Merewether may, if he thinks fit, depute an officer from Sind to be 
associated with Captain Sandeman, but in subordination to bim. 


“27. Captain Sandeman will also enquire and report whether anything, and if so, what 
can he done for the protection of trade vi¢ the Bolan, and whether a system of fixed tolls on 
caravans could not be arranged for, the proceeds of which would go to the tribes interested 
in the protection of the route. In respect to all or any of these objects, Captain Sandeman 
will have discretion to make any arrangements he considers to be advisable, within the total 
stun sanctioned after the Mittunkote Conference, viz., Rupecs 66,960 per annum, 


“28. At the same time, considering the importance of the Candahar trade, His Excel- 
lency in Council thinks it advisable that an alternative route should be epened up whereby 
the trade may be rendered to some extent independent of the Bolan, and may not be liable 
to interruption by the feudsin Khelat. or this purpose the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
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is authorized to take such measures as His Honor may think practicable to open up the old 
trade route from Candahar vad Tull and Chotiali, and, if neceseary, to communicate with [i+ 
Highness the Ameer of Afghanistan with a view to enlist the co-operation of the Calul 
authorities. 

29. Should the measures now authorized be successful in affording reasonable security 
to trade through Khelat territory, and should His Highness the Khan show an earnest desire 
{o co-operate for this end, and to return toa proper sense of his duties, it will afford the 
Governor-General in Council great pleasure, on regeiving an expression of regret for what 
has occurred, to restore the former subsidy and re-establish the uld friendly footing with His 
Highness’ Government. 

«30. It is the determination of the Government of India not to permit outrages to be 
perpetrated in British territory or upon British subjects with impunity; but at the same time 
His Excellency in Council desires again to inculcate upon the Commissioner in Sind the duty 
of dealing patiently and considerately with the tribes, and of avoiding harsh and precipitate 
action, which was impressed upon him in the 19th paragraph of Mr. Aitchison’s letter of the 
5th of January last.” 


[Political A., November 1875, No. 278.] 


56. Failure of the Commissioner in Sind to carry out 
the policy of the Government of India. Heisrelieved of all 
responsibility for Khelat affairs.—The Resolution cited in the preceding 
paragraph modified in one respect the decision of the 5th January 1875 by 
distinguishing more clearly the duties and obligations of Government in respect 
to raids committed within or near the British frontier and raids committed 
by the nominal subjects of the Khan within the territories of Khelat. Briefly, 
it provided— 

“ Firet.—That we should afford complete protection to the lives and property of our own 
subjects, and suppress outrages within the Sind and Punjab frontiers by force if necessary. 


“ Second.—That while we may reasonably expect our troops stationed in the Sind outposts 
to afford some protection to life and property in Khelat territory immediately adjoining the 
Upper Sind Frontier as far as their power can reach, we should not accept responsibility for 
the protection of life and property in the territories of the Khan of Khelat. 


« Third.—That our frontier officers should use their influence and good offices for the 
promotion of peace and order and for the settlement of disputes, whether among the tribes of 
Khelat or between the tribes and the people of Sibi or the Government of the Khan.” 


Acting upon the orders he lad received Captain (now Major) Sandeman pene- 
trated into the Murri Hills, and thence to Sibi and Dadur, aud met with consider- 
able success. He arranged a meeting between representatives of the Murri tribe 
and the Brahui Sirdars, prevailed upon them and Mulla Mahomed Kaisani, the 
Sarawan Sirdar, to suspend their quarrels and their threatened action against the 
Khan, and finally opened up communication with His Highness himself in the 
hope of inducing him to co-operate in the adjustment of the intertribal 
differences which were believed to lie at the root of the disturbances in His 
Ilighness’ territory. It seemed to the Government of India that Ca)tain Sande- 
man’s proceedings were in conformity with the letter and spirit of the instruc- 
tions conveyed in the Resolution of 16th October 1875. Sir William Mere- 
wether, however, thought otherwise. On the 17th December he telegraphed 
that Captain Sandeman was stated to have visited Sibi and Dadur and commu- 
nicated with the Brahui Sirdars, that such proceedings were directly contrary 
to the Commissioner’s orders, objectionable, and embarrassing, and that Captain 
Sandeman had been ordered by express to return at once to his district. In 
reply, Sir W. Mcrewether was requested, while directing Captain Sandeman to 
avoid interference in the troubles apparently impending between the Khan 
and his subjects, to be careful not to interfere with Captain Sandeman’s 
execution of the orders he had received from the Government of India, and 
particularly not to be hasty in condemning Captain Sandeman’s conduct before 
he had explained it. It was added that Captain Sandeman’s movements among 
the Murris should not be interfered with. 


Sir William answered on the 22nd December that Captain Sandeman’s 
action was directly contrary to the policy laid down by the Government of India, 
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in having not only visited Sibi and Dadur and held communication with the 
Brahui Sirdars, but also in having sent messengers and Ictters to the Khan of 
Khelat, and in having entered the Bolan Pass accompanied by the Sirdars.  []¢ 
added that the whole of this action was directly contrary to the instructions 
which he had given to Captain Sandeman and finally exhorted the Government 
of India to keep Captain Sundeman to Dehra Ghazi Khan and his own legi. 
timate duties. 


Further correspondence showed that the Commissioner in Sind persisted in 
regarding Captain Sandeman’s efforts to adjust the quarrels between the tribes, 
the Brahni Sirdars, and the Khan as meddlesome and embarrassing inter. 
ference in the politic:l affairs of Khelat. He charged Captain Sandeman with 
disregarding instructions by which the Commissioner had ordered him on no 
account to go beyond the hills into Sibi or Kutchee, or to have any communi- 
cation direct with the Brahui Sirdars. But such instructions were opposed to 
the wishes and orders of the Government of India as explained in the Resolu- 
tion of 16th October 1875, under which Captain Sandeman was deliberately 
invested by the Government of India with discretion to make any arrangements 
he considered advisable without the necessity of previous reference to the Com- 
missioner in Sind. In brief, Sir W. Merewether’s dissatisfaction was due 
toa radical difference of opinion between himself and the Government of 
India. ‘The latter were anxious that the Deputy Commissioner of Dehra 
Ghazi Khan should use every effort with the Khan, the Brahui Sirdars, and 
the Murris, to settle existing disputes. The Commissioner, on the other hand, 
wished to maintain peace in Kutchee by force of arms, confine Captain Sande- 
man’s action to the Murri and Bugti Hills, and debar him from that com- 
munication with the Government of Khelat, the people of Sibi, and the Brahuis 
which was contemplated by the instructions of the 6th October 1875, and which 
the Government of India considered indispensable for the purpose in view. 


Matters having reached this stage two courses were open to the Govern- 
ment of India, One to discountenance and recall the officer, who was acting 
in accordance with their policy and who appeared to be deserving of their 
support, and to uphold the Commissioner in Sind from whose opinions on the 
subject of the action to be adopted in Khelat they had had frequent occasion to 
dissent. The other to place Captain Sandeman while entrusted with the 
conduct of these special duties under their direct orders and control. It appeared 
useless to attempt further discussion of the question of policy with the Com- 
missioner in Sind, who was already in full possession of the views entertained 
by the Government of India. It would have been inexpedient and even 
dangerous to have allowed the present complication to continue and to have 
endeavoured to work out a scheme of action by means of two agents at 
variance with one another, and one of whom had entirely misapprehended or 
disregarded the intentions of Government. While this matter was under con- 
sideration the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab telegraphed on the 4th 
January 1876 and suggested that it would strengthen Captain Sandeman’s 
hands and facilitate his task if he were placed in direct subordination to the 
Government of India so far as the special duty entrusted to him was concerned. 


The Commissioner in Sind was, therefore, told by telegram and letter dated 
7th January, that he appeared to have not properly understood or carried into 
effect the instructions of the 16th October 1875, that the restrictions which he 
seemed to have placed on Captain Sandeman’s movements were not in accord- 
ance with the letter or spirit of those instructions, that Captain Sandeman’s 
proceedings as reported were not inconsistent with the instructions given him 
or in excess of his powers, that the Commissioner’s orders directing Captain 
Sandeman to return to Dehra Ghazi Khan appeared to be opposed to the 
policy and directions of Government, that there was nothing in Captain 
Sandeman’s conduct as known to the Government of India which would seem 
to warrant the strong expressions of blame which had been used by the Com- 
missioner in regard to him, and that with the view of preventing further 
complications the Government of India had been reluctantly compelled to 
place Captain Sandeman, while on his present tour, under its direct orders. 
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Captain Sandeman at the same time received orders to act upon the 
instructions of Resolution No. 2819P., dated 16th October 1875, but to be 
careful not to exceed them, or to interfere with questions between the British 
Government and the Khan of Khelat. He was directed to exercise his own 
discretion as to his return to the Punjab, but not to protract his stay in Khelat 
territory. It was further ordered that his reports should henceforth be addressed 
to the Government of India and sent under flying seal through the Commis- 
sioner in Sind, and he was told that he would reccive instructions direct from 
the Government of India during his present tour, proper steps being taken tu 
keep the Commissioner in Sind regularly informed. 

But a further telegram* from the Commissioner in Sind showed clearly 

* Despatehed on 9th January 1976, that Sir W. Merewether was still unable to accept 
Neneh of A bubrant of Cuntents: the views of the Government of India and that he 
persisted in disapproving Captain Sandeman’s proceedings, notwithstanding 
the intimation couveyved to him that those proceedings were not inconsistent 
with Captain Sandeman’s instructions or in excess of the powers conferred upon 
him by Government. 

The terms of Sir William’s telegram left no hope of receiving from him 
such full and hearty co-operation as was deemed to be indispensable for the 
furtherance of the efforts of Government to bring about a better condition of 
things in Khelat. The Government of India were not prepared to abandon 
the policy which had been deliberately adopted after personal consultation with 
Sir William Merewether and full consideration of the arguments urged by 
him, and they were therefore constrained to take the only alternative remain- 
ing, and to act upon the instructions conveyed at the close of paragraph 4 of 
the Secretary of State’s despatch No. 91, dated 8th July 1875, and to remove 
from the conduct of affairs in Khelat the agent whose opinions had been found 
to be irreconcileable with their own. 


Accordingly, Sir William Merewether was relieved of all responsibility for 
Khelat affairs, which were henceforth to be conducted by Colonel Munro, 
Commissioner of the Derajat Division. Colonel Loch was also relieved of all 
similar responsibility except in so far as his military duties were concerned. 
Both Sir William Merewether and Colonel Loch were to comply with all requi- 
sitions in respect both to military and police arrangements on the entire Sind 
and Khelat frontier which Colonel Munro might make on them. Colonel 
Munro was ordered to proceed at once to Jacobabad, and Captain Sandeman 
was to hold the same relation of subordination to Colonel Munro as he formerly 
did to the Commissioner in Sind, and to submit reports through Colonel Munro. 


(Political d., March 1876, Nos. 38-78.] 


57. Major Sandeman’s report of his proceedings in the 
cold weather of 1875. Orders thereon of March 1876 sanc- 
tioning a second Mission to Khelat in order to carry out the 
policy of the Resolution of October 1875.—In February 1876 Major 
Sandeman reported the results of his mission which are summarized in the 
orders of Government quoted below. After considering them the Government 
of India resolved to sanction a fresh attempt to carry out the objects of the 
Resolution of October 1875, and, under certain conditions, to re-establish 
friendly relations between the Khan and the British Government. The questions 
for decision were thus stated (Resolution No. 671P., dated 14th March 1876):— 

“ Firgt,—What action shall be taken by the Government in view of the state of affairs in 
Khelat reported by Major Sandeman, and subsequent events ? 

« Secondly.—aAre any further measures immediately necessary for efficiently conducting 
British relations with Khelat now that the Commissioner in Sind has been relieved from 
responsibility in reference to them ? 

Having cited the instructions conveyed in the orders of October 1875 the 
Resolution proceeded :— 


“Major Sandeman duly carried out the above instructions; proceeding from Hurrund 
on the Dehra Ghazi Khan Frontier on the 22nd November he entered the Murri Hills, and 
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in the course of a long tour through Kahan, Sibi, the Bolan Pass, Quetta, Mastung, and 
Khelat had friendly conferences with the Chiefs of the Murri and Bugti tribes, the 
Brahui (Sarawan) Sirdars, the Afghan Chiefs of Sibi and Khujjak, and ultimately with 
the Khan himself. 


‘From his interesting report it appears that his mission was in one respect a failure 
he did not succeed in settling the disputes between the Murris and Bugtis and the Brahuis, 
or between them and the Khan; buat nevertheless, in the opinion of the Government of 
India, it was by no means wholly unsuccessful; it proved, if it did nothing more, that the 
advent of a British officer as mediator was most welcome to the Chiefs of Khelat, By all 
parties.with whom he came in contact, by Murris and Bugtis, by the Afghans of Sibi, 
by the Brahui Sirdars, by the Dumar Kakar Patan Chiefs, by the Minguls of the Bolai 
Pass, and by the Khan himself, Major Sandeman was received in a spirit of marked frienidli. 
ness and respect; indeed all seemed tending to a successful issue when a change appears to 
have taken place in the disposition of the Khan, which change Major Sandeman attributes 
to some doubts which arose as to his position and authority ; but even after this he was still 
treated with consideration. The Khan himself, though he drew back from the promises of a 
reconciliation, ‘on the basis of Nasir Khan’s settlement,’ made to the Biluch Sirdars who 
proceeded in advance, still professed his readiness to comply with the directions of the British 
Government; at Major Sandeman’s request he received the Brahui Sivdars in Darbar ; 
expressed his willingness to forgive the past, and to abstain from hostilities against his Sirdars, 
pending the orders of the British Government, and eventually made Major Sandeman the 
bearer of a letter to His Excellency the Viceroy, couched in submissive terms, asking permis- 
sion to offer an explanation of his conduct through Major Sandeman, or to attend at any place 
required, to offer it in person. 

“Tf the history of the mission had ended here, there would indeed have been little 
doubt as to the course to be pursued; for as the British Government had, by the deputation of 
Major Sandeman, expressed its willingness that the influence and good offices of its frontier 
officers should be used for promoting good order and for the settlement of disputes in Khelat, 
and as the officer deputed had been received in a most friendly manner by all parties interested, 
it would have been only in accordance with past orders to allow Major Sandeman to complete 
the work which had been commenced with promise of success but had been interrupted by 
circumstances ; but unfortunately during the stay of the mission in Khelat territory two events 
occurred which seemed likely to place difficulty in the way of effective mediation. 


“Tn the first place, on the very day after the Durbar in which the Khan had declared 
for a suspension of hostilities pending the decision of the British Government, his Naib in 
Kutchee (acting, as the Khan afterwards admitted, under his own orders) opened fire upon some 
Brahui followers of the Sirdars, killed several, and carried off some bead of sheep and goats. 
The oceurrence was announced by the Khan himself, who explained that it was in punishment 
for an attempt to plunder. Major Sandeman was justly aggrieved at the Khan’s conduct; 
but as the leading Brahui Chief did not attach, apparently, much importance to what bad 
taken place, it need not probably be regarded as a serious obstacle to reconciliation. 


“The second and most serious occurrence was that Nurdin, the Mingul Chief, was 
killed by the Khan’s troops a few days after Major Sandeman had left Khelat. ‘The Chief 
had arrived at Khelat some time before Major Sandeman, and his advent wasin no way 
connected with that officer’s visit—his death, therefore, was not in violation of the pledge of 
safety given by the Khan to the Chiefs accompanying Major Sandeman, and the honor of the 
British Government is not concerned in the matter. The Khan, indeed, who was the first to 
inform Major Sandeman of the event, explained that in causing the death of the Sirdar he 
simply anticipated an attempt to be made on his own life; as the Chief is said to have been 
an unscrupulous intriguer, and as Sir Willliam Merewether has reported that he was at the 
time engaged in a conspiracy to dethrone the Khan, it is possible, indeed not improbable, that 
the Khan’s story is correct. 


“« However this may be, the occurrence had an unfortunate effect, and made it necessary 

for the Government of India to pause for atime and watch the progress of events before 
deciding upon the continuance of a policy of mediation; from Colonel Munro’s telegram of 
the 9th of February it appeared that the Brahui Sirdars (Sarawans), having lost all confidence 
in the Khan in consequence of the death of Nurdin, were in communication with the 
Jalawane in view to a general rebellion; that. plunder and anarchy were generally prevailing, 
and the Khan’s troops cooped up in Bagh and Dadur; and on the 16th it was reported that 
raiding by Murris and Sarawans was going on in Kutchee; a telegram of the 29th’ announced 
a temporary lull in hostilities, both sides clearly awaiting indication of further action by the 
British Government; it stated further that a satisfactory communication had reached Colonel 

Munro from the Khan; while the Brahui Sirdars wrote similarly suspending hostilities 

against the Khan; and in the Khelat Diary of the 2)st February it was reported that Sirdar 

Mulla Mahomed, the Sdrawan Chief, had written to urge the Government to mediate between 

the Brahuis and the Khan, stating that all the Sirdars, Jalawan and Sarawan, would attend 

to the wishes of the British Government, and that he could explain how the Jalawan quarrel 

with the Khan could be arranged. But on the 11th of March a collision was reported between 
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the Sarawan Sirdars and the Khan’s troops upon the Murri border, and the Brahui Sirdars 
were said to be concerting a combined movement against the Khan expressing disappointment 
at the inaction of the British Government. Lastly, from a telegram of the 13th, it appeared 
that Kandahar caravans returned from Hindustan numbering from two to three thousand 
camels had arrived at Shikarpoor, and that merchants were clamouring for assistance through 
the pass which might, in the opinion of Major Sandeman, be easily arranged, on orders issuing. 


“Such being the state of affairs in Khelat territory, the time has now arrived when 
it is necessary for the Government definitely to decide what course is to be pursued—whether 
they will abandon the task of mediation or instruct Major Sandeman to proceed with bis 
endeavours to effect a settlement. 


“Major Sandeman remarks—‘I am not without hope that the Khan even at this 
late date may he brought to a proper sense of his duty to his country and his people,’ and ‘ I 
see no cause whatever to prevent my again visiting the Khan’s Court on no doubtful mission, 
but on the almost certainty that he would again put in force the arrangements contemplated 
in the Government proceedings of the 16th October last.’ 


“Colonel Munro, an officer of long frontier experience and sound judgment, observes 
that ‘no impediment presents itself to a fair trial of Major Sandeman’s renewed proposals,’ 
and he recommends accordingly that ‘advantage be taken in conveying the replies of Govern- 
ment to the Khan’s letters to re-open communication with Khelat and the Sirdars,’ with the 
proviso that ‘renewal of communications be accompanied not indeed by threats of armed 
intervention, opposed to the principles laid down in paragraph 7 of the Government of India 
letter No. 2214P. of the 9th October 1874 and in subsequent orders, but with such unmis- 
takable evidence of full moral support accorded by the Government to the officers deputed, 
us will obviate the possibility of any recurrence of past misconstruction as to motives, objects, 
and authority.’ 


“The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab in his telegram of 20th recommends that ‘in 
the first place the Khan be permitted to submit a statement of his case to the Government of 
India ;’ and that Major Sandeman ‘be instructed to persevere in endeavouring to obtain 
objects laid down in Government of India’s letter of 15th October.’ 


“After full consideration of all the circumstances of the case, the Government of 
India are of opinion that the course proposed by Colonel Munro and supported by the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the Punjab is the best that can be adopted under the circumstances, viz., that 
Major Sandeman should be allowed to endeavour to carry out, under more favorable circum- 
stances, the objects fur which he was deputed to the Murri Hills; it is clear that he has not 
as yet had a fair chance of achieving success ; present circumstances are not such as to render 
success hopeless; on the contrary, there is, so far as can be judged, a desire on the part of 
all for the intervention of the British Government ; until therefore a renewed attempt at media- 
tion shall have been made and failed, the Government of India is not prepared to abandon the 
line of action taken in October last. Intervention under these circumstances will be widely 
different from that proposed by Sir William Merewether and rejected lhy the Government of 
India in this Office letter No. 16P., dated 5th January 1875. 


“ Accordingly orders will at once issue that if Colonel Munro is satisfied that the Khan 
and principal Chiefs of all parties, including Jalawans and Sarawans, are ready to accept Major 
Sandemaw’s arbitration, he is authorized, should he deem such a course desirable under present 
circumstances, to arrange fur a meeting between Major Sandeman, the Khan, and bis Sirdars 
in Kutchee, or elsewhere, as may be convenient, and make a renewed attempt to carry out the 
objects set forth in the Government Resolution of the 16th October last, that is, a general 
settlement of differenees between the tribes themselves and between them and the Khan; and 
further, iv extension of those orders, if the Khan should show a proper spirit, tie re-establish- 
meut of friendly relations between him and the British Government. © Major Sandeman 
should be accompanied by a military escort of such strength as the Commissioner may consider 
amply sufficient for his protection and dignity, the troops being taken from the frontier forces 
of the Punjab or Sind, or both the Punjab and Sind, as the Commissioner may think fit. 
Major Sandeman may also be allowed the services of any available officers, civil or military, 
whose assistance he requires and the Commissioner considers necessary ; and the Commissioner 
is empowered to advanee to him from the treasury such funds as he may need. In short, the 
Government of India having confidence in Colonel Munro and Major Sandeman desire that the 
latter be allowed under the Commissioner’s orders full opportunity of effecting under the most 
favorable circumstances a settlement of Khelat affairs. A letter from His Excellency the 
Viceroy to the Khan of Khelat, in reply to the latter’s communication, will be transmitted to 
the Commissioner in due course. Some minor poiuts referred to in the reports under con- 
sideration will be disposed of by separate letter.” 


With regard to the question whether any and what further measures 
were required to secure the effective political management of the Khelat 
border, the Government of India referred to the orders transferring the 
respousibility for Khelat affairs from the Commissioner in Sind to the Com- 
missioner of the Derajat Division of the Punjab. It was now declared that 
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the political jurisdiction of the Commissioner of the Derajat Division extendeq- 
through the whole length of the Khelat frontier from Hurrund to the seq. 
All information, reports, or political information of any kind received by the 
Sind Police stationed at or near the Khelat frontier were henceforward to he 
furnished direct to Colonel Munro, as heretofore to the Political Superintendent 
of the Sind Frontier District. The services of the Mounted Police maintained in 
Sind Districts under the designation of Biluch Guides were made available to the 
officer in charge of political relations with Khelat. And, inasmuch as it appeared 
to be necessary for the effective political management of the Khelat border that 
the portion of Upper Sind, known as the Frontier District, should be placed 
under the administrative control of the Punjab Government, it was intimated 
that an application would be made to the Sceretary of State to enable the 
requisite Proclamation to issue under the provisions of 28 Vict.,c. 17. It ma 
be mentioned here that the Secretary of State withheld his sanction and that 
the transfer both of the Sind Frontier District and of the Province of Sind to 
the Punjab has merged in the larger question of reorganizing the administra- 
tion of the entire frontier from Peshawur to the sea which is still under 
consideration. 


Colonel Munro was instructed by telegram in accordance with these 
orders. The officers who had accompanied Major Sandeman were thanked, 
khilluts were bestowed on several Biluch Chiefs, and on the 4th April Major 
Sandeman started for the Bolan Pass. 


[Political A., March 1876, Nos. 377 A.-464.] 
[Political A., March 1877, Nog. 258-239, 241, 274-275.] 


58. Information sent to the Amir of Cabul of the proceed- 
ings of the British Government in Khelat. Remarks made 
by the Sadr-i-Azim (Syud Nur Mahomed).—Before pursuing further 
the account of Major Sandeman’s second mission, it will be convenient to men- 
tion the steps taken by the Government of India to communicate the state of 
Khelat affairs to the Amir of Cabul. The Punjab Government were furnished 
with a copy of the orders cited in the preceding paragraph and were desired 
to communicate their substance to the British Agent at Cabul. The object 
which Government held in view, viz., the pacification of Biluchistan, was 
also to be explained so as to enable him to acquaint the Amir with the par- 
ticulars of the case in the event of His Highness seeking for information. The 


Commissioner of Peshawur accordingly addressed the British Agent as fol- 
lows :— 


“The object of the Government of India with reference to Khelat affairs as explained 
by them in the month of October last, and in accordance with which Major Sandeman was 
deputed to the Murri hills, was to use the influence and good offices of Frontier officers 
to promote peace and good order, and to settle disputes whether among the tribes or 
between the tribes and the people of Sibi or the Khan of Khelat, although the responsibility 
for the good government of the country and the maintenance of peace and order did not 
lie on the British Government. Major Sandeman was sent to the Murri hills in November 
1875 with the object of obtaining all possible information as regards local feuds and quarrels 
among the Murri and Bugti tribes, between them and the Afghans, or between them and 
the Brahuis; to endeavour as far as possible to settle these quarrels himself ; to report, for 
the information of Government, his views of such as he was unable to settle, and to furnish 
Government with a further report on the relations between the Murri and Bugti tribes, and 
between them and the Khan. Major Sandeman was further requested to report regarding the 
best measures which might be adopted for the protection of the Bolan trade-route and the safety 
of caravans. Major Sandeman did not succeed in settling the disputes between the Murris and 
Bugtis and the Brahuis, but the result of his mission showed that all parties in Khelat were desirous 
of availing themselves of the mediation of the British Government, and by all parties the British 
officer was received with friendly feelings and the greatest respect ; and although since Major 

Sandeman’s departure from Khelat there have been occurrences, especially the death of Nurdin 
Mingul, which affects the new feeling of confidence between the Khan and his Sirdars, still His 
Excellency the Governor-General in Council has not considered these occurrences of such a nature 
as to forlid the hope that Major Sandeman may be able under more favourable cireunstances to 
bring to a successful termination the disputes which have reduced Khelat to a state of anarchy. 
‘The Viceroy has accordingly placed the political charge of Khelat affairs under Colonel Munro, the 
Commissioner of Derajat Division of the Punjab, and authorized Major Sandeman, with an 
escort sufficient for his protection and dignity, to meet His Highness the Khan and his officials 
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at Kutchee or elsewhere as may be convenient, and make a renewed attempt to carry ont the 
objects of the Government as detailed above—that is to say, to make a general settlement, of 
the differences of the tribes between themselves and between them and the Khan; and further, 
should His Highness show a desire to act sincerely in furthering the poliey which the Govern- 
ment of India have approved, to re-establish friendly relations between him and the British 
Government.” 

These instructions were approved with the addition that the British Agent 
should be desired to ascertain and report the views of the Cabul Durbar and of 
the Amir in regard to Khelat, and whether Ilis Highness had bestowed any 
attention upon recent events in that province. On the 28th April the receipt 
by the Amir of a letter from Sultan Mahomed Khan, Superintendent of Cus- 
toms at Kandahar, furnishing intelligence of Major Sandeman’s movement 
and intentions wave the British Agent an opportunity to communicate the 
contents of the letter he had received from the Commissioner of Peshawur. 
The Sadr-i-Azim (Syud Nur Mahomed) then observed :— 

“We, the Durbar authorities, are surprised (to find) that while the British Government 
amed at the security of (the Khelat road) the road bas become unsafe on account of Majer 
Sandeman’s arrival, and the lo-s caused by traders has been more (than before! and Nurdin 
has been killed, while (on the contrary) in tiie long past period no injury happened to katilas 
on that road. If the object of the British Government has been to settle the disputes existing 
between the Biluch tribe, Mulla Muhammad (Khan) and Nurdin Khan and other Biluches 
owing to their relations with this (lit., on the ground of their rights) Government, waited, 
on this Durbar formerly and submitted a petition for redress, and through respect to friendly 
relations existing between the Governments (é.e., Afghan and British), the original petition 
was made over to you for submission to British Government, but no reply has yet been 
received, Besides this, such advance (lit., so much perseverance, isrdr) on the part of the 
British Government undoubtedly leads to apprehension and discouragement of the people of 
Afghanistan (lit., of God). 

The Punjab Government drew attention to the reference to Mulla Maho- 
med’s petition: sent on by the Ameer, and which, it was said, had never been 
answered. They were referred in reply to Foreign Department Resolution No. 
2248, dated 19th October 1871, “in which it was stated that after the lapse of 
time which had occurred, His Excellency in Council considered it unnecessary 
to make any communication to the Ameer regarding the petition.” 


[Political A., March 1877, Nos. 243 and Nos. 260-266.] 


59. Narrative of Major Sandeman’s proceedings in the 
Summer of 1876. Outbreak of cholera.—To return to Major San- 
deman. Having been furnished by Colonel Munro with instructions based 
upon the Resolution of the 14th March, and with letters for the Khan from 
Lord Northbrook and the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, he arrived at 
Bagh on the 7th April, and was favourably received by the Khan’s officers. On 
the 10th April, on leaving Bagh, a brief but fatal outbreak of cholera occurred. 
A forced march was made to Haji-ka-Shahr, and thence to Pir at the entrance 
of the Pass. Here the cholera increased and a further move was made to Kirta 
in the Pass, where considerable improvement took place. By the 20th the dis- 
ease had disappeared. In the camp, including the troops and followers num- 
bering 1,900, there were 140 seizures and 69 deaths. In the caravan, number- 
ing some 6,000 souls, there were, strange to say, only 50 fatalcases. The circum- 
stances were very trying, fully entitling the officers concerned to the recogni- 
tion bestowed on their conduct by the Government of India. A most satisfactory 
feature in this deplorable outbreak was the cordial aad effective aid rendered by 
the Beluch and Brahui Chiefs. Under the orders of Sirdars Mulla Mahomed 
Raisani, Shadi Khan Bangulzai, Yar Mahomed Kurd, and others they took 
charge of the caravans, numbering 4,318 camels, 520 donkeys, and valued at 
upwards of 5 lakhs of rupees, and escorted them through the Pass to Quetta. 


[Political A., March 1877, Nos. 242, 253-254, 283-284, 291, 296-300, 313-321.] 


60. Arrival of the Khan at Mustung. Preliminary report 
by Major Sandeman of his negotiations with the Khan and his 
Sirdars.—On the 14th June Major Sandeman submitted a report of his pro- 
ceedings from the time of his arrival at Kirta on the 14th April to date. There 
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had been some difficulty in arranging a place of meeting with the Khan. The 
latter wished Major Sandeman to come to Khelat, Major Sandeman on the othey 
hand wished the Khan to come to Mustung. ‘The question was not decided when 
Major Sandeman resolved to depute Captain Wyle accompanied by Dr. Duke 
and an escort of the 4th Punjab Cavalry under command of Captain Shepherd 
to convey Lord Northbrook’s letter to the Khan. The party started on the 2nd 
of May 1876 and was received with all honor by the Khan who entrusted Captain 
Wylie with replies for His Excellency the Viceroy, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, and Major Sandeman. In the last letter the Khan while agree. 
ing todo anything that was required of him, preferred complaints which 
appeared reasonable to Major Sandeman. The circumstances are best related 
in Major Sandeman’s own words. He wrote :— 


“ When sending off Captain Wylie with His Exeellency the Viceroy and the Hon’ble 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s letters, 1 directed Sirdars Imam Buksh Khan, Mazari, and Jamal 
Khan, Lagari, to accompany him. My instructions to them were merely to watch events and 
to give me a true and reliable account of the state of affairs in Khelat. 


“These two Sirdars on their return asked me for a private interview. To this I at once 
admitted them. They said that the Khan’s state was as follows: ‘That His Highness had 
called them into his Durbar and had held a private interview with them; that his mind was 
distracted by doubts and fears; that His Highness (they asked to be excused for repeating 
this, as perhaps it showed disrespect) said that from the commencement of his reign he had 
ever taken advice, that it was through taking the advice of the British officers that his affairs 
with the Sirdars were now so complicated ; that at Sir Wilham Merewether’s- request he had 
occupied Beyla, and in fact that officer had made him a present of the province of Lus; that 
he had gone to great expense to secure the safety of the province and had put the traitorous 
Nurdin there as Naib; that at first he got real belp from the Commissioner, who had im- 
prisoned his enemy Mir Khan and his son Jam Ali; that shortly after this his Shahgassie, 
Wali Mahomed (a nominee of our own), bad picked a quarrel with him (the details are too 
long to tell); that this quarrel had been taken up by Major Harrison and Sir William 
Merewether, who supported the Shahgassie, who was taken away from his Court by Major 
Harrison ; that prior to this a greater indignity had been put on him by the imprisonment, at 
the Shahgassie’s request, of his Senior Military Commandant, Shakar Khan, aud two trusted 
Munshis, Gul Mahomed and Saleh Mahomed; that he had gone to Sukkur to meet the 
Governor-General, but as he could not talk English, he could not explain all he had to say and 
had returned to Khelat hopeless; that he met the Commissioner in Cutehi, but he would not 
listen to any request he had to make. After this the Political Agent had left him, and Jam 
Ali and Mir Ibrahim Khan had escaped from Hyderabad at a time when his affairs were very 
desperate; that Sirdar Nurdin (the brother of Ibrahim and uncle of Jam Ali) had at once 
rejoined them ; that they had bribed over the Beyla troops and seized the revenue, and were 
thieving goats and sheep up to the walls of Khelat; that he could prove, if necessary, that 
the oceupation of Lus in the first instance was the result of the advice he received. Another 
point was that in the settlement made by the Commissioner in 1872 it had been decreed that 
the Brahui Sirdars were to pay for the plunder of the kafilas in the Bolan, and had also to 
reimburse the ryots for their losses accruing from the rebellion of that year; that neither of 
the conditions had been fulfilled, and he had to pay for the kafilas Rupees 90,000 out of his 
own treasury ; that his treasury was empty, and he felt very hopeless, but that if I would 


guarantee him fair treatment and terms based on the peace of 1872, he would come to Mustung 
at once.” 


Major Sandeman’s answer, which the Sirdars had agreed to take back, 
was that he would submit to the Government of India any reasonable views and 
requests which the Khan had to advance, but that he could make no promises 
of any kind. The Sirdars started for Khelat next day, and two days afterwards, 
the Khan wrote saying that he would shortly leave Khelat for Mustung where 
he arrived on the 3lst May. After the usual formal receptions were over 
Major Sandeman visited His Highness at the Miri (palace) attended by Sirdars 
Imam Buksh Khan and Jamal Khan. With the Khan were present his 
confidential advisers—Nawab Mahomed Khan, Mustaufi Fakir Mahomed, and 
Abdulla Jan, a merchant and friend of the Khan. 


Conversation ensued regarding past events in the course of which the 
Khan spoke strongly about Lus Beyla. He repeated over and over again that 
he bad been directed to occupy the country ; that from the commencement of his 
rule to the present day le had never neglected our advice and did not intend 
to do so now. Eventually the interview ended satisfactorily by the Khan 
appointing the three persons named above to discuss with Sirdars Imam Buksh 
Khan and Jamal Khan the terms of peace to be offered to the Brahui Sirdars. 


[Political d., March 1877, Nos. 346-347 to 355-364. ] 
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61. Memorandum showing the basis upon which the 
Khan was ready to make terms with his irdars. Major 
Sandeman’s remarks thereon.—The delegates accordingly met the 
next day at Major Sandeman’s camp and prepared a paper of terms of peace which 
was referred to the Khan. The latter took some time to consider its contents, 
but eventually called on Major Sandeman 
and presented the paper* extracted below 
to the terms of which he willingly agreed. Once conditions were arranged 
between him and his Sirdars, he would use bis utmost endcavours to prevent 
their being broken. 


* Appendix J. of Major Sandeman’s Report. 


* Translation of a memorandum drawn up by His Highness the Khan of Khelat regarding the settlement of hia 
quarrel with his Sirdars and presented by him to Mason R. SanDEMan, Deputy Commissioner, on Special 
Duty, in Durbar on the Gth June 1876. 


“ Arrangements should be made by the British Government to compensate the Candahar 
: i sne this, merchants whose kafilas were plundered in the 
There is a correspondence with me regarding this. F ik ‘ 
Government has agreed to pay at least-a portion of Mulla, Takari and Kazak Passes by the Jalawans 
thiy money under the agreement of 1872. who also realised transit dues from some of these 
(Sd.) -R. Sanpeman, kafilas. The merchants are with me and are clamo- 
Deputy Commissioner. poug for a settlement. 


“In accordance with the written order of Sir William Merewether annexed* to this, I 

* This order cannot be found, but Sir William took possession of the province of Lus Beyla, and 

Merewether’s report No. » para. , shows that incurred great expense in doing so, This country 

some such order was issued. should be made over to me or annexed to British 

(Sd.) —-R. SanpeMan, India, or I should receive from the British the 

Deputy Commissioner. — expenses incurred in the war against the Jam. If 

none of these proposals are adopted, then the next best thing to do is to release Jam Mir Khan, 

now in confinement in British territory, but this should be conditional on bis ceasing to wage 

war on me and causing injury to my country. He should be required to render the same alle- 

giance to my Government as he did to the Governments of former Khans of Khelat, and I on 
my part will engage not to encroach on his rights and privileges. 


“The Brahui Sirdars should be required to expel from the country my Ex-Wazir Atta 
Muhammad, who treacherously escaped from Khelat notwithstanding my servant Nawab 
Muhammad Khan was security for him. The Ex-Wazir is doing all he can to keep up dis- 
turbances throughout the length and breadth of the land. After a permanent peace has been 
arranged on the condition that the Ex-Wazir leaves the Khelat State, I will allow bis family 
(who are in Khelat) to go with bim. 

“ By the settlement come to in 1872 by Sir William Merewether it was decreed that the 
Sarawan Brahuis should pay compensation for the kafila they plundered in the Bolan Pass. 
This compensation they could not pay. Ihad to give Rupees 35,000 to the merchants. I 
had also to pay Rupees 55,000 to the merchants that were plundered by the Murris. I had 
thus a total sum of Rupees 90,000 to pay merchants on account of kafilas plundered by the 
Brahuis. It was decreed that they should pay, but as they had not the means I had to do so. 
I received after the settlement a lakh of rupees from the Government for my own use, but by 
this means I only received Rupees 10,000. This was not what the British Government 
intended. I therefore desire that the money should be refunded to me. 


“The annual subsidy of Rupees 50,000 which I used to receive has now for three years 
ceased, but I do not feel { have committed any fault to have caused this. Formerly the Khelat 
Government used to levy transit fees at one rupee per maund. The British Government 
reduced this to eight annas per maund and the Rupees 50,000 was given as compensation. 


“My Commandant, Shakar Khan, and my Munshis, Mulla Saleh Muhammad and Gul 
Muhammad, were taken from me and put in prison by the British Government without their 
having committed any fault. I shall feel obliged by the British Government releasing them 
and allowing them to depart in peace. 

“I desire to appoint Nawab Muhammad Khan, who is a well-wisher of my Government, 
to attend on Major Sandeman as my Agent. 

“T desire that the share of the transit fees to which the Brahuis are entitled by ancient 
usage shall be continued to them as decreed by Sir William Merewether. 


“ Whatever terms of peace the British Government desire to give the Brahuis on the 
part of my Government that I will agree to. I will not violate terms. Let the past be 
forgotten. I will restore to the Sarawan and Jalawan Sirdars their ancestral lands ; and 
should they at any future time violate the conditions of peace, before punishing them I will 
report what has occurred to the British Government through the Political Agent at Kbelat, 
and after receiving sanction (from British) I will then punish the offenders. On the other 
hand, should my Naibs and officers cause them injury contrary to custom and ancient usage, 
and should I not on being referred to do justice, then I am willing that my case should be 
appealed through the Political Officer at Khelat to the British Government for orders. 
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“The Brahuis should, according to precedent and old rule, serve me and obey my orders 
and I on my part will confer favors on them, as my ancestors did. 


“Should the British Government approve of these desires of mine as recorded herein 
then my Government will hold itself responsible for the safety of the Bolan, Mulla, Raj, 
Kedj, Mekran and all other Khorassan Passes, and I will do my best to keep these Passes 


open, as desired by the British Government.” 


The only portion of Major Sandeman’s preliminary report which it is 
necessary to quote here are the following observations on the above Memo. 
randum :—He wrote, 


“Proposition No. 1 asks the Government to settle about the plunder taken from the 
+ Major Sandeman is addressing the Commissioner kafilas m the Mulla pass. There are papers with 
of the Derajat uot the Government of India. me ending with your + No. 144, dated I1th 
April 1876, showing that Government has already agreed to pay a portion of the money due, 
This portion is due for the kafilas of 1872. The whole sum I believe is not a large one. I 
would therefore solicit permission to enquire carefully into the total amount due to the 
merchants, and this done, the bills should be audited by you and paid to the merchants. My 
reasons for holding this opinion are as follows :— 


«Tf the correspondence of 1872 is examined, there is clear and substantial proof to show 
that the mediation then effected did not for the reasons then given include the Jalawan Sirdars. 
In fact, the Commissioner’s report No. 340, dated 5th April 1872, shows that they were pur- 
posely excluded from it. At that time Mir Khan, Jam of Beyla, his son Jam Ah, and 
Mir [brahim Khan were in confinement by our order. The Government of India approved of 
the exclusion of Sirdar Nurdin from the mediation, provided the Commissioner was assured 
that His Highness the Khan had the power to coerce him, 


“ But how did it all end? The Khan was not able to keep order in Lus Beyla or along 
that frontier. For these and other reasons he fell under the displeasure of the British and 
our relations with him ceased, and our authorities recommended an army should be sent to 
depose him. In 1874 his enemies, Jam Ali and Mir Ibrahim Khan, escaped from Hyderabad, 
and were at once joined by Nurdin (uncle of the former and brother of the latter), who had 
been appointed by the Khan Naib of the province of Lus, At one stroke therefore, so to 
speak, the Khan lost his dearly-acquired new acquisition. Moreover, I am of opinion that a 
perusal of the correspondence detailing these events will leave no manner of doubt on the mind 
that the Khan was acting throughout according to instructions he received from the British 
authorities. Ido not intend to quote from the old records in support of this, as it would 
lengthen this letter very much to do so; but a perusal of these and His Highness’ own letters 
written to the British authorities at the time show that he is entitled in my opinion to the 
fullest and most careful consideration being given to all that then occurred to enable a just 
view to be taken of His Highness’ position and the true state of his affairs at the present time. 
I may, however, here again and that I believe the kafila money claimed in addition to what the 
Government has already agreed to give is only a few thousand rupees. The money might be 
taken from any sum the Government felt inclined to present to His Hiehness under the pro- 
visions of Foreign Secretary’s letter No. 8C.P., dated Delhi, 11th January 1872, paragraph 4, 
should these still be considered applicable to the present position of affairs. That they are so 
I feel there ought to be no doubt, as the settlement come to in 1872, to use the Khan’s own 


words, was one ‘that could not stand, nor could the Sirdars or their children’s children’ have 
fulfilled its conditions. 


_ “That this was truly so will be found from a reference to the Commissioner’s decree 
given in paragraph 23 of lis report No. 3840, dated 5th April 1872, to the address of the 
Hon’ble the Governor of Bombay. Therein it was directed that the Brahuis should give up 
the property plundered from the kafilas, and ‘that all property seized during the late rebellion 


by the Sirdars and their followers from the ryots of Biluchistan, whether in Khorassan or 
Cutchi, be restored.’ 


“This last condition was a most important one. In fact, both conditions were so. 
Regarding putting in force the first condition, the Khan says, in order todo so, he (not the 
Sirdars) was mulcted in Rupees 90,000. Regarding the second, putting it in force was a 
physical impossibility, as the whole of the chief towns fell for the time being into the hands 
of the rebels and their hungry followers, and were plundered and their contents scattered to 
the four winds of heaven. Shawl Kot (Quetta), Mustung, Dadar, Bagh, Gundava, and 
Kozdar all fell into the hands of the rebels. When they were called upon to pay up, they 
were found to be so poor, they could only pay for a portion of the injury done to kafilas, and 
nothing for that done to the ryote, leading to His Highness the Khan’s remarks given above. 


_ “These conditions might have been considered necessary ones, but the Khan’s complaint 
is, that although he was guided by our authorities in all he did, aot only were the ee ee 
imposed on the rebellious Sirdars ignored by these very authorities, Lut he states he himself was 
partly held responsible for them by the officers who decreed them : en 


“In reference to the Khan’s remarks i i 
e sin paragraph 2 of h 
eost of the war witi the Jam and what led to it, I Hes ies eae ae 


se , dy to some extent i tl 
oe en m this Office No. 112, dated 24th ultimo, and oe leave cecer en athe ous 
ag 1 ain tully aware the whole case of the Jam from first. to last is under your Sunde annth 
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T will only add that the Khan seems to have no very ill-feeling towards the Jam, and would, as 
said in bis memorandum, willingly see him released on his guaranteeing to keep the peace. ‘of 
course, he should be required not to wage war onthe Khan or the Khan onhim, and any 
attempt by either side to do so should be discountenanced by us. ‘That this was the old policy 
maintained in the days of Mr. Mansfield, Commissioner in Sind, will, I think, be gathered 
from a perusal of his No. 617, dated 25th June 1865, to the address of the Political Superin- 
tendent. ‘The other requests contained in the Khan’s memorandum on which the basis of a 


permanent peace as proposed by him should be made do not seem to require further comment 
by me. 
* * * * * * * * 


(Political 4., March 1877, Nos. 356 and 365.] 


62. Khureeta from the Khan tu the Viceroy, dated 10th 
May 1876.—With this preliminary report Major Sandeman forwarded the 
Khan’s reply to Lord Northbrook’s letter delivered to him by Captain Wylie. 
Be important as explaining His Highness’ view of the situation and ran as 
vllows :— 


“T beg to acknowledge receipt of Your Excellency’s kind letter informing me of your 
welfare. It reached me at avery bappy moment, and I have made myself fully acquainted 
with its contents. Icannot express in sufficiently strong terms how greatly 1am indebted 
to Your Excellency for your kind intentions towards me. 


“Tn reference to what Your Excellency writes, viz., that the breach of friendly relations 
between the Khelat and British Governments which has now unfortunately existed during 
the past three years, is entirely my own fault; in reply, I beg to assure Your Excellency that 
Tam your subject, and have ever attended to all orders issued, and have ever remained in sub- 
jection to the British Government. Believe me that the unfortunate breach of friendly rela- 
tions which has taken place is not due to me but to the following cause. 


“ Formerly officers of the Bombay Presidency conducted my relations with the British 
Government, who felt. kindly towards me and treated me with consideration. My affairs 
consequently prospered until the date of Captain Harrison’s arrival as British Agent at my 
Court. He was igh in favor with Sir William Merewether, Commissioner in Sind, who was 
entirely Jed by Captain Harrison. 

« After Captain Harrison’s arrival at Khelat, Wali Muhammad (who is an hereditary slave) 
was my Wazir. He became at enmity with me, and in consequence through telling evil and 
false statements to Captain Harrison turned that officer’s mind against me. He believed in 
the disloyal Wali Muhammad’s statements about me, and in consequence lost all faith in me 
and considered me to be unreliable. 

“Since the days of my ancestors the evil-disposed Brahui clans have continued their bad 
acts. In my father’s time they rebelled and did evil, and at last through their bad conduct 
he was killed. After his death, the kindly-disrosed British Governinent appointed my brother 
Mir Muhammad Nasir Khan as the Ruler of Khelat, but even during his time the Brabuis 
did not cease from doing evil. From the date that I (aided by the British Government) 
ascended the Throne of Khelat, the acts of disloyalty and enmity committed by the Brahui 
clans against my Government from first to last must be well known to Your Excellency. 

“These tribes aided by Wali Muhammad gained the confidence of Captain Harrison, and 
tried all they could to injure me. In consequence of this and out of fear of losing by their 
evil acts the friendship of the British Government which is of long standing with my Gov- 
ernment, I left Khelat and journeyed to Sukkur to explain to Your Excellency the state of 
my affairs. his I did, and then returned home. 

“On a second occasion, I went to Shahpore (in Cutehi) to meet Sir William Merewether, 
ained to him my desires; but as Captain Harrison was high in bis favor 


in person I expl a : : : 
ona what I had to advance in support of my views was never listened 


aud possessed his confidence, 
to or considered. . . 

“After this, Captain Harrison, at the request of my disloyal Wazir Wali Muhammad, 
took him with him to British territory. The Wazir had in his possession my accounts which 
he took away with him, and these he has kept in his possession up to date. 

“he Brahuis after the departure of Captain Harrison up to the present day have never 
ceased to do evil in the country and to commit raids on my people to the great loss of myself 
and them. They have also plundered kafilas and everywhere created disturbances. 

“But now that Major Sandeman has come into the country, have been made very 
happy, as all our affairs will be settled in a way consistent with my honor. a 

“My hope is that the British Government will treat me ina way similar to the one 
adopted by it with regard to the Amir Shere Ali Khan and the other Frontier Rajas whose 
authority over their own affairs and subjects is upheld. With regard to myself, I hope the 
British Government. will place the Brahui clans under me afd give me authority over them, 

hus maintain my power and dignity. 
ne : To Major Sealant I have written a full statement of my desires, and by the blessing 
of God I will not fail to settle, in concert and communication with him, all my affairs and those 
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of the country. I will do this in accordance with advice, and know that doing so will redound 
to my honor and welfare. 

“In the treaty made by the British Government through General Jacob with my late 
brother, the sum of Rupees 50,000 was agreed to be given on account of reduction of kafila 
fees then arranged. ‘This sum I yearly received up to the date of Captain Harrison’s departure, 
although it was not a fair equivalent for the loss sustained by me in the reduction of the fees. 
I, however, agreed to the proposal, as it was the wish of the British Government that I should 
dos 60% Notwithstanding this, and that I still hoped for an increase of the subsidy, although I 
have committed no fault, what has hitherto been given me for four years has been withheld, 
T am in hopes that what is due may now be paid to me. 

“ Wali Muhammad, my Ex-Wazir, through the influence of Captain Harrison, obtained 
the imprisonment of Shakar Khan, my Commandant of Troops, Mulla Saleh Muhammad and 
Gul Muhammad, my Munshis. ‘These men were my faithful servants and had committed no 
fault. At my interview at Sukker with Your Excellency I asked for the release of these men, 
and Your Excellency was pleased to say you would consider my request after the lapse of Some 
time. I have, therefore, hoped for their being set at liberty, but up to date they are still in 
confinement. Be good enough to release them and permit of their returning to me. My 
honor is concerned in a compliance with this request. 

“ Allis well here. Consider me as your servant, and continue to favor me with your kind 
letters, &c.” 


[Political A., March 1877, No. 366.] 


63. Adinterim Orders of the Government of India.—Colonel 
Munro having reported by telegraph on the 7th and 12th June the favourable 
result of Major Sandeman’s negotiations the Government of India passed 
the following orders. They congratulated Major Sandeman on having ob- 
tained the assent of the Khan as well as the Sirdars to the mediation of the 
British Government, and further instructions were promised on receipt of his 
expected report. Meanwhile he was instructed to be scrupulously careful not to 
commit Government to any line of policy towards either the Khan or the Sirdars. 


He was reminded that he had not yet furnished the Government with the 
details necessary for the formation of an opinion as to the true character of the 
complaints addressed by the Sirdars in general terms; many of which were 
founded on statements apparently incompatible with recorded facts which had 
been carefully examined at the time of their occurrence. He was directed to 
allow the Khan adequate opportunity to learn and answer the accusations 


brought against His Highness by his Sirdars, and to lay his own case fully and 
fairly before the Government of India. 


Major Sandeman was to collect with impartiality, and report with fidelity, the 
statements made to him on both sides; to commit neither himself nor the Gov- 
ernment to any opinion, nor to do or say anything which could have the effect 
of weakening the Khan’s authority in the eyes of his disaffected vassals. 


On receipt of the complete information which they awaited, the Govern- 


-ment of India would form their own judgment, and thereupon take such steps 
as they might deem expedient. 


And on submission by Major Sandeman of the preliminary report discussed 
in the preceding paragraph the Government of India decided to adhere to this deci- 
sion and to defer passing final orders. Meantime having observed that Major 
Sandeman was disposed to regard favorably the Khan’s demand that the British 
Government should compensate the Candahar merchants plundered by the 
Jalawans in the Mulla and other Passes they called for wore precise informa- 


tion on the following points, viz. :— 
(1.) The caravans on account of which the compensation was claimed. 
(2.) The time and place at which the caravans were plundered. 
(3.) The persons by whom the caravans were plundered. 
(4.) The loss estimated by the owners. 


(5.) The compensation, if any, paid up to date, and by whom paid. 
(6.) The balance fairly due. 


(7.) A brief statement of the grounds on whi . 
sation from the British Coe n which the Khan claims compen- 


[Political 4., March 1877, Nos. 338, 344-345. 369.] 
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_64. Major Sandeman’s final Report.—Eventually the final report, 
which had been so anxiously awaited, was submitted on the 31st July. It dealt 
very fully with the disputes between the Khan and the Sarawan and Jalawan 
Sirdars and Mir Jam Ali of Lus Beyla. "it appeared that upon the Khan’s 
acceptance of the basis of peace prescribed in the memorandum quoted in 
extenso on page 92 the Sarawan and Jalawan Sirdars were immediately sum- 
moned to Mastung. he former being near at hand arrived the next day 
and at once agrecd to the terms proposed. ‘The Jalawan Sirdars arrived 
on the Sth July «nd were headed by Mir Jam Ali of Lus Beyla, Gobur 
Khan Zehri, Ibrahim Mingul, Shakar Khan and Saleh Mahomed Jattaks and 
others. They were received by the Khan on the 7th July cach Chief being 
introduced separately and tendering formal submission. Afterwards a Commit. 
lee was appuinted with instructions to consider the complaints and grievances of 
Mir Jam Ali and of the whole body of Sirdars, Sarawans and Jalawans alike. 
What these complaints severally were, and the manner in which they were 
disposed of, will now be explained. 


(Political A., March 1877, No. 402.) 


65. Nature of the principal disputes between the Khan 
and his Sirdars and the measures taken for settling them.— 
In order to understand those portions of Major Sandeman’s report which deal 
with Mir Jam Ali and the Jalawan Sirdars it is necessary to refer to certain 
earlier letters from that officer. Before starting on his mission to Khelat 
Major Sandeman wrote to Mir Jam Ali of Lus Beyla, to Ibrahim Mingul, and 
Gohur Khan Zehri apprising them of his coming and asking them to write 
to him fully of their affairs and wishes. He received the following replies 
giving an account of the grievance of the Jalawan Sirdars from their own point 
of view :— 

From Mre Jam Aut, to Mason Sanpeman, dated 11th April 1876. 

“JT, Sirdar Mir Jam Ali, Chief of Lus Beyla, will first reply to your letter, and in doing 
so, I take leave to state that we (the Jalawan Chiefs) have always placed our faith in the 
British Government and have relied on it, as we do now, to settle our affairs. On no occasion 
have we rejected the advice of the British Government or refused to pay attention to it. 


“The state of my affairs is as follows :— 

“ When Colonel Sir William Merewether was appointed the Commissioner in Sind, my 
father Mir Khan (the reigning Jam) wrote a petition to him, congratulating him on his 
appointinent, and expressing bis desire to be permitted to pay his respects at Karachi to the 
Commissioner. He desired, when there, to explain the troubled state of the country, in the 
hope that a permanent settlement of Biluchistan affairs might be come to. 

“The Commissioner, in reply, wrote that he would be glad to see my father, and to give 
him notice of his intended departure a few days previous to setting out. 

“The permission to come to Karachi made my father very happy, and he prepared to 
start. But a few days before doing so, another letter arrived from the Commissioner directing 
my father to postpone his intention of visiting him for the present, as, before coming to. pay 
his respects, it was necessary first to obtain permission from His Highness the Khan. This 
order of the Commissioner was contrary to precedent and usage, therefore the meeting did 
not take place; and in consequence, what the Jalawan Chiels had to explain regarding the 
existing state of affairs in Biluchistan was never represented to the British authorities. 


cet next point I desire to place before you is that Colonel Phayre, late Political 
irae utenacnt J obaball, wrote to ey father, Jam Mir Khan, to the late Sirdar Mir N urdin 
and Sirdar Mie Azad Khan of Kharan, intimating to these Chiefs that Captain Harrison 
had been appointed British Agent at Khelat, and that be desired they should go to that 
officer who had been empowered to make a fair and complete arrangement for the settlement 
of the Kohistan. Bat aia et ante oc 

e receipt of the letter again raised the hopes of a e Jalawan Chiefs, who along 
with Scie Malla Mahomed, Sail the Sarawan Chiefs (the latter brought the letter), 
attended, as directed, on the Political Agent at Khelat, believing that a permanent settlement 
of our disputes with the Khan would be come to. With this object in view they remained 
at Khelat for some time. It turned out, however, that as the Khan of Khelat was then 
high in favor with the Comm'ssioner, Captain Harrison adopted the same course, and uo 


arrangements were come to. 


“After a good deal of talk, the Sirdars were directed to go to their homes, and were 


i 7 hei be considered. Captain 
told to come again after three months, when their case would Pp 
Harrison also stated in writing that they (Sirdars) bad come to Khelat by his order to 
settle their affairs; but, as they had not been justly treated by the Khan, they were 
directed by Captain Harrison to return to their homes. They were told to go home 


feeling secure as His Highness would cause them no injury. On receiving this assurance, 
they returned to their homes. My father on arrival there sent a letter by the hands of his 
Munshi to the Commissioner, informing him of his going to the Political Agent at Khelat, 
but that no settlement had been come to by Captain Harrison. My father’s Munshi, who 
took the letter, remained for one month at Karachi, but no notice was taken of him. 


“At last the Commissioner sent for him and refused to accept the letter, saying that it 
should be transmitted to him through the Khan of Khelat. But, as this order was also con- 
trary to old rule and precedent, the state of the Jalawan Sirdars’ affairs in consequence a second 
time did not reach the ear of the British authorities. 


«TJ have now to draw your attention to the fact that when my father’s Munshi, as stated 
above was at Karachi waiting to deliver the letter, the Khan’s troops, on the pretence of going 
to Mekran, suddenly raided the city of Wadd belonging to the late Sirdar Nurdin. At the 
time of the raid, Sirdar Nurdin was not there. In_ so acting, the Khan did not fear the just 
resentment of the British Government for doing what was contrary to the written agreement 
the Sirdars held from Captain Harrison, in which he states that the Khan would not attack 
them. 


“On this subject grave doubts exist in our minds, caused by the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing Captain Harrison’s written promise that the Khan should not attack us, his troops did so; 
yet His Highness was not called on by that officer to explain the act. We fear that Captain 
Harrison encouraged the Khan to coerce us in this way. In considering this, it bas to be 
remembered that at the time the Khan treacherously attacked us, we, relying on Captain 
Harrison having written that His Highness would not do so, had in consequeuce dismissed our 
troops to their homes, and Lus Beyla was at bis mercy. 


« We, however, to the best of our ability opposed the troops of the Khan with the small 
force we had at our command; but, under the circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that 
we were defeated. We then fled into Sind, in order to seek for justice from the British Gov- 
eroment. The Commissioner, Sir William Merewether, received us very kindly at first, and 
comforted us; but afterwards we found that he had ordered us to be made prisoners. 


“Tf, then, these circumstances are taken into fair consideration, you will find that the 
distracted state of the country is due not to the Jalawan Sirdars, but to the unfair and un- 
justifiable acts of Sir William Merewether, Commissioner in Sind, and Captain Harrison, 
Political Agent, Khelat. The late Sirdar Nurdin and I myself wrote several times to Sir 
William Merewether on this subject, but he did not listen to us. The result is that from the 
date of the appointment of Colonel Sir William Merewether as Commissioner in Sind up to 
the present time, the country has remained ina state of anarchy. Doubtless, you must have 
nee this and of the losses caused to travellers and to the people of Lus vcyla during this 
period. 

“What I have related above will surely satisfy you that our hopes rest on the British 


Government, and we are heartily anxious that arrangement may still be made by it for the 
peace of the country and safe transit of trade. 


“T desire further to inform you that since the commencement of my father’s rule up to 
date no injury has been caused to travellers or to the people of my country. Since [ myself 
have held charge of the Governorship of this country I have kept the trade route safe, and 
travellers come and go without danger. In fact, so secure is my country that the lion and 
cheep drink together from the same stream. Further I have received letters from Captain 
Wise, District Superintendent, Police, Karachi, expressing his satisfaction with the state of 
affairs on my frontier. These will certify to the truth of what I bave written, and if you 
enquire of Captain Wise about this, he will tell you what I write is a fact. 


_ _ “In reference to what you write in your letter under reply that I should take advice from 
Sirdar Mulla Muhammad, and consider well what Iam about. In reply, I beg to state that 
the Sirdar has advised me in a letter to abstain from raiding. 


“From what I have said in this letter, I trust it will be apparent that neither my father 
nor I myself have ever caused injury to travellers, or have plundered kafilas. In fact, the 
contrary is the case, for we have ever been on the side of order, and done our best to restore 
peace to the country. The Khan of Khelat, on the other hand, does not leave any one alone, 
but does violence to all, and daily his oppression is on the increase. Under present circumstances, 
as the Khan will not leave us in peace, and attack us, we retaliate on him and raid his country. 
You yourself must know of his oppression, and that it has extended throughout the length and 
breadth of Biluchistan. In consequence, no one desires that he should remain on the throne. 
I do not believe it to be possible that peace can be restored to the country; for he has driven 


the Sirdars oe ; their lands by force, and many of them are living in the hills. he con- 
sequence is that they cannot get supplies, and therefor i : 
for eS ehaene g PI are therefore obliged to plander caravans, &c., 


“T myself have heen restored to m 
ry sell | Tes y country, and do my best to keep the trade routes safe, 
at ° maintain the blessings of peace to my people. But should the Khan aa injury 
nich God forbid), then I also will be obliged to tly to the hills, and for want of supplies will 
ave to take to plundering caravans like the others. e 


. “In my opinion, to restore pe: 
; 1 to res peace to the country, two mea: ri 
Government, v7z., the deposition of the Khan a y eee ota udoe te 


aunexation of Khelat to Britie India, nd placing some one else on his throne, or the 
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eens ‘ 
ae eae we adoption of one of these two measures, I helieve the restoration of peace 
i : uchistan to be now quite impossible. Should the British Government make a perma. 

ent arrangement for the country, and restore the lands of the Sirdars, confiseated by order of 


the Khan, to them, then I will be re ible for Mj ala - zi 
that they will not plunder saan ee le for Mir Ibrahim Khan and Gohur Khan, and 


From Miu Isragim Kaan Mtnaot, to Mason SanpDEMAN, dated 11th April 1876, 


as ‘ Pee 
; eee Khan, beg to acknowledge the receipt of your kind letter to my address. 

perused its contents from first to last, and consider it a great favor your sending it to 
us. In reply, I beg to say that the state of Jalawan affairs will be clear from Mir Jat Ali’s 
letter. ‘To what he has written I have only to add that it is the oppression of the Khan of 
Khelat that forces us to raid in his territory, and we are powerless in the matter. By vivlenee 
the Khan has forced us to abandon our country and lauds, and we are living in the barren bills 
with our followers. On account of the want of the necessaries of life, we are obliged to 
raid the country, which is our own property, bat which has been usurped hy the Khan. We 
for the same reason, have attacked kafilas. The Khan will not lvt us'settle in peace, but 
continually oppresses us. If the British Government desires to restore peace to the country, 
and to keep the trade routes open, it should deliver us from the Khan’s oppression, Do this 
and no one will ever create disturbauce in the country. 


“ You write in your letter that you will shortly proceed to open the Bulan Pass to caravans 
returning to Khorassan ; but it is not clear, from what you say, whether you merely intend to 
do so for the returning caravans, or are going permanently to arrange to keep open the Pass. 
If you merely intend to do the former, all is well, but if the latter, believe me the Passes can 
never be safe, so long as Mir Khodadad Khan is on the throne. Privr to this, we have had no 
opportunity of stating our case to the British Government. This was caused by the favor 
shown by the Commissioner in Sind (to the Khan) who concealed His Highne<s’ faults. We 
bave therefore taken the present opportunity of placing our affairs before the British Govern- 
ment. 


“Are we not creatures of God, that we should be so treated by the Khan? His 
violence and oppression are so great that many of the loyal sirdars and Mirs have becn 
killed by him for no offence. How does it happen that the British Government asks no 
explanation from him for his bad acts on us and on merchants ? 


* You will have beard that I lately captured a kafila proceeding from Karachi to Khelat. 
Had it been my object to plunder people, 1 should not have allowed it to pass; but I did so. 
Our wishes are those of the British Government, and hearing of your proposed visit to the 
Bolan, I allowed the caravan to pass unharmed, merely taking Rupees 8U0 due to the Khan 
on account of transit fees from the kafila people. What I now stated is a fact, and it 
must prove clearly tu you that my object is not plunder or to cause injury to trade. 


“ What I am anxious to do is to lay before the British Government my wrongs caused 
by the Khan’s oppression, and in doing so, I trust to receive justice from it. Should justice 
be done us, and should the Khan be called on to explain the murder of Nurdin and the 74 
men who were with him, many of whom were men of position, then I can safely say you will 
hear of nv more violence being done to kafilas. 


“In seeking justice, I am not alone concerned. There are many of the relations of 
deceased men who are calling out for it, and who will not cease to pluader until they receive 
it. Wemay be killed in the strugele. What does it matter if we are? Our sons aud 
relatives will take our place, and will not cease to cry for justice at the hands of the British 
Government. rom the British Government we hope for justice. On receiving it, we will 
sttle in peace in our owa country, and will bless the British Government for being able to 
do so.” 


From Mir Gonur Kuan, Zuni, to Mason SannemAn, dated [1th April 1876. 


“J, Mir Gobur Khan, beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, which has made me 
very happy. In reply, 1 beg to state that the letters of Mir Jam .4li Khan and Mir Ibrahim 
will have fully explained to you the state of Jalawan affairs. ‘To what these two have written 
I have only to add that I was the first victim of the Khan’s oppression. On his ascending 
the throne, he imprisoned Sirdar ‘I'aj Mahomed, the Chief of the Zebri tribe, without any 
fault, and at last put him to death, when in confivement. Since then he has continued to 
plunder my people, and his troops have taken possession of their property. Not a year passes 
that he does not imprison or kill some of my people. He has reduced us to such straits that 
thousands of our people are starving. We cannot settle in peace in our country in consequence 
of the Khan’s acts, and we are obliged to leave the plain country and to settle in the hills, 
where we subsist on the plunder of kafilas, &. 

“ We are forced (firstly) to do this to live, and (secondly) in the hope of drawing the 
attention of the British Government to our state; then, on being called upon for an explana- 
tion of our conduct by the British Government, the opportunity would thus be afforded us of 
placing before its officers the sad plight the oppression of the Kban had reduced us to. In 
doing this, we hope for justice from the British. We are either the subjects of the Khan or 
of the British Government. Yet the Khan is allowed to oppress us, and for our acts of 
retaliation we are called to account by the British Government. The Khan was truly our 
Ruler, but justice requires that he should be called to account for his acts agaiust us. 


“ : letter hna made us hope that justice will not be withheld from ng, 
What a Se i a that ae be relieved from the Khan’s oppression, ad ae oa lands and 
rights be restored to us. I am of opinion that, until the present sa i deposed, peace 
can never be restored to the country, nor the trade routes made safe. ere the an deposed 
peace would speedily be restored to the country. 


eceipt of these letters Major Sandeman urged the necessity of getting 
at ee of the causes which bad led to the existing state of affairs in 
K helat, and proceeded to give the following account of the situation (Major 
Sandeman, No. 112, dated 24th May 1876) :— 


«KR unexplained cause the Khan for many years past was led by our advice and 
oe ‘eiilopt : ake in the State that had for its object the gradual extermination of the 
leading Sirdars and the annexation of their lands as State property. That this was the policy 
sn foree can be abundantly proved from the records and from the position of the Khan towards 
all his Sirdars and theirs towards him, and what both sides say themselves, 


“His Highness the Khan instead of ruling like a sovereign Prince occupies the position 
of a robber chieftain on a large seale. He has a mercenary army of from two to three thousand 
men, which he sends against the Sirdars on their daring to leave their hills and fastnesses, but 
he admits that he is powerless (in fact, events have fully demonstrated this) to really conguer : 
the country or restore even a respectable government to the State. The Sirdars, on the 
other hand, descend (as stated by the Jalawans in their letters enclosed*) from the hills on 
to the plain country and harry it. All trade is at an end, and matters, more especially 
during the last three years, since our relations with the Khelat Government were broken off, 
have gone from bad to worse. In illustration of this, I refer you to what Mir [brahim 
Kban says in his Jetter about the capture of a caravan and his realising the transit dues 
that ought to have gone to the Khan. He says he did not plunder the kafila, because he 
had heard of my arrival in the country, and plunder was not his object. 


“1 will now place before you what light the records with me throw on the state of the 
quarrel between His Highness the Khan and the Jalawan Sirdars. In considering this it will 
be convenient to remember that Jam Mir Khan married, firstly, the sister of the Khan of 

+ She died at Hyderabad in Sind, Khelat; secondly, he married the sisterf of Sirdar Nurdin, by 
her husband and son being both then whom he had Jam Ali, now ruling in Lus Beyla in his 
in confinement by our orders.—R.S. father’s stead, whom we detain a prisoner in Bombay. The 
second marriage caused great offence to the Khan, who removed his sister from the Jam’s 
house, and she is now with him in Khelat. A bitter quarrel also arose between the Khan and 
the Jam about a village called the ‘ Kamal Khan estate.’ 


“Captain Harrison was appointed Political Agent, Khelat, in March 1869. One of the 
first matters he was requested to undertake being to reconcile the Jam of Ius Beyla and the 
other Sirdars with the Khan. Major Harrison in his report thus describes the part he took in 
the dispute regarding the ‘Kamal Khan estate’ ‘His Highness came to see me on 
business yesterday regarding the village of Kamal Khan in Bagwana, which, as you know, has 
been the source of dispute between the Jam and himself for sometime past.’ 


“ Being aware that I knew on what grounds the Jam framed his pretensions, as also the 
rule in Biluchistan regarding intestate estates, His Highness asked me to write to the Jam 
from him with the view of avoiding all furtier disputes for the future. The letter on the 


subject is marked A and attached to this report, and from its perusal I hope it may be thought 
that L have arrived at right conclusions. 


‘“T will here record Captain Harrison’s letter to the Jam of Beyla, referred to as 
marked A :— 


“ «Tt should be known to you that the English Government bas sent me to Biluchistan to 
benefit the country by giving advice to His Highness the Khan in different matters. From 
all that has happened I see that until the dispute regarding the village of Kamal Khan’s is 
settled, that there will always be dissensions between the Khan and vourself. His Highness 


bas. therefore, asked me to write to you on the subject, and to settle the case from my know- 
ledwe of the circumstances. 


““1st,—You say that. you are entitled to the village by right of your mother. 


“2nd.—That you inherited the property in the time of the late Nasir Khan, and have 
bad possession of it during part of the present reign. This His Highness positively denies. 

“* Regarding these claims one stultifies the other. Had you enjoyed the property in the 
late Khan’s reivn, there would be no necessity for urging your claim through the female 
branch of your family. > 


“In the time of the great Nasir Khan, at the request of all the Sirdars in Biluchistan, 
the Mahommedan law regarding the right of females to inherit property was cancelled ; and 
as this Hiluch law is still in force, 


I do not see how you can hav ai 
ee. y ave any claims through your 
“<The statement that you held the property in the late Nasir Khan’s time and during part 
of His Highness reign was distinctly denied by the Khan in presence of Sirdar Mulla 
Mahomed, and that Sirdar was directed to invite you to come in person and prove whatever 
elaims you might have; and that if the proofs were satisfactory, further Opposition on his 


part would be withdrawn. It is generally known that His Highuess at the end of last year 
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allowed you to receive charge of the village only, | i 1 
ag y, however, on thie proviso that you would 
come at an early date to Khelat and substantiate the claim you say you hive: me 


1 “* As you have declined both invitations, it ean only be considered that you have volunta- 
‘ y resigned your pretensions. Under these circumstances I think it would be advisable 
or you to withdraw any agent you may have placed there, and consider the villages as 


belonging to His Highness the lawful heir until such time as your feel disposed to prove 
your rigut to the same.’ 


_ “The above letter to the Jam shows what action the Political Ageut took with regard to 
this dispute, and that it amounted to giving a decree in the Khan’s favor, Before recording 
the results that ensued from this act, I will tiest notice what the records say about the 
guarantee given to the Sirdars, and referred to by them in the enclosed letter, viz., that if 
they left Khelat and went peacefully home, no attack would be made on them. They say 
that they accepted the guarantee, and went to their homes, but were attacked by the 
Khan’s troops in contravention of it, therefore a breach uf faith was committed. 


“ Regarding this Captain Harrison says: ‘After alittle talk they (the Sirdars) agreed to go 
back quietly the following day if I would give them a written pass. This I did, and guaranteed 
that they would not be molested if they abstained from plundering?’ 


“In reference to this I find that in 1872 at Jacobabad the Commissioner in Sind put the 
following questions to Sirdar Mulla Mahomed :— 


“* Question.—Did you not accept terms (at Khelat) when before the Khan? 


“« Answer.—I accepted nothing, saying I must refer it to the other Sirdars who were at 
Capota. This was done, and they did not consent. Captain Harrison then said (latter end of 
May 1869) that if we went quietly to our homes, he would give us a written guarantee for 
three months’ truce, in which time he would try and effect adjustment of matters. The Jam’s 
affairs took place within that period. When it occurred I fled to Candahar. 


“« Question.— Who began the contest? 
«© Answer.—The Khan commenced it by sending troops against the Jam. 


“© Note by the Political Superintendent: Captain Harrison’s letter to the Jam about the 
Kamal Khan estate requiring him to withdraw his people in charge was written at the end of 
May, and approved by the Commissioner’s letter of the 3rd June 1869. Within a fortuight 
after the Sirdars had left Khelat under the Political Agent’s guarantee, the Khan sent officials 
to occupy the village, and it was this that led to subsequent events, and which the Sirdars 
regard as a breach of the truce guaranteed them.’ 


“The next notice of this affair on record is contained in Colonel Phayre’s narrative of 
Khelat affairs for 1857 to 1569. He writes: ‘The subsequent proceedings of the Jam in the 
: ee Kamal Khan affair are before Government in the paper as per 
Captain Harrison’s letters Nos. 38 : % : ; . 
and 39 of 27th September 1869, and margin. The Khan roused by these open threats assembled 
avcompaniment No. 40, dated Yuh a force under the Shahgassi and attacked the Jam before he 
October 1869, avd accompaniments. had time to organise any efficient force, and the result is that 
he has been defeated, whilst the victorious troops have proceeded to his head-quarters of Beyla 
to plunder it.’ 

“ What oceurred after this is well known, v2z., that the Jam fled to Karachi, where he 
arrived in December 1569. Sirdars Nurdin Mingul and Mulla Mahomed fled to Candahar. 
The Jam was accompanied in his flight by his son Jam Ali, now ruling in Lus Beyla, and 
Nordin’s brother, Mir Ibrahim Khan, all of whom were placed in honorable confinement in 


Hyderabad. 
“The subsequent history of the Jalawan Sirdars, whose letters I forwarded to you, is soon 
told. On the breaking out of the Khelat rebellion in 1872, Jam Mir Khan was removed from 
Hyderabad to the fortress of Asserguri: in Bombay, Jam Ali and Mir Ibrahim Khan remained 
in confinement at Hyderabad. 
“None of these Chiefs* were in the mediation effected in 1872 by the Commissioner 
: parce cuavehulaat in Sind for the following reasons. I quote from his report 
he Ste clits Se excluded Of the proceedings which give his reasons for excluding them. 
from the pence of 1872, sec the core He writes: ‘With regard to the ex-Jam of Beyla, Meer 
redone of ee ee “ Khan, I etey em that nothing ever ne a at 
oe te ad eae re ut him. ve Sarawan Sirdars made no request in 
Pande biGoreamene oe Pena Pie behalf, and had they, I should have informed ther that 


his many rebellions against the Khan had ended in his being obliged to fly the country. 
But: beyond that his disregard of all rule and orders had been carried by him into the country, 
where a safe asylum had been generously allowed him, and that now he was answering for his 
disobedience to the British Government. J should not. wader any cercumslances have recom- 
mended his being permitted to return to his old country, feeling certain that there will he no 
peace there if he once more enters it, and considering he has sacrificed all claim to return, 

“ Bat ne mention hy the Commissioner in his report is made of Mir Jam Ali and Mir 
Ibrahim Khan, the brother of Sirdar Nurdin. It is, therefore, only necessary [our me to state 
that in 1874 they eseaped (it is said in women’s clothes) from Hyderabad, and were at once 
weleomed back to Lus Beyla by (respectively) their uncle and brother Sirdar Nardin, who had 
been installed in the meantime by the Kban of Khelat himself as Governor or Naib cf the 
Province of Lus. Sirdar Nurdin at once resigned m favor of Jam Ali, and returned to his 
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own town of Wad. Doing this I believe was the immediate cause of his quarrel with the 
Khan and untimely death. : 


“Since my arrival here I have enquired of the Khan of | Khelat as to the causes which 
led to his annexation of Lugs Beyla. He replied that he received it from the Commissioner 
in Sind, who directed him to occupy it, and that he holds a purwana to this effect. That 
something of this kind occurred is clear from the Commissioner’s report, paragraph 38. He 
writes : * His Highness the Khan on the arrival of his Wazir at Khelat will make arrange- 
ments for the proper government of the province of Lus Beyla, the Roonjas and other 
influential people there having already asked for a Naib to be sent from Khelat. The 
agitation which has been kept up in bebalf of the ex-Jam Mir Khan will soon cease when it is 
found that he is really not to return, This agitation, especially in the local Press, has 
been kept up by the bunyahs, Hindu merchants, before mentioned. Directly they see it ig 
necless they will abandon it, and AL Khan Jamote will fall back into the subordinate and 
insignificant position he has always occupied until his actions were found useful to others.’ 


“The policy the Commissioner adopted in taking this step is clearly explained in his 
35th paragraph. He says: ‘It is unquestions ble that there is a steady change going on in 
Biluchistan, in Afghanistan the same. ‘Ihe only plan is to assist its progress and be careful 
in no way to check it, allow it to grow peaceably as it will, &c.’ But with such an object 
in view il is not clear why the brother of Muir Jbrahim Khan and uncle to Jam Ali, as well 
as brother-in-law to the Assergurh political prisoner, was selected by the Khan for the post. 
Perhaps it was with a view of bribing him to keep quiet, but this could hardly have been the 
case either, for in Major Harrison’s report No. 57, dated Jacobabad, 21st April 18738, I observe 
he states that Sirdar Nurdin surrendered unconditi-nally to the Khan. 1 will enquire into 
the point, and will hope to explain it in a future letter. 


« But whatever the causes were which led the Khan to appoint Sirdar Nurdin to the 
Governorship of Lus Beyla, doing so very nearly cost him his throne, for matters after this 
from various causes got so disturbed in the Khelat State and frontier, and especially on the 
Lus Beyla frontier, that the Commissioner in Sind applicd to the British Government for a 
force to invade the country and depose the Khan. ‘This was not granted, and matters did not 
improve I am told until after the escape of Jam Ali and Mir Ibrahim Khan from their prison 
at Hyderabad, and the appoiutment of a special police to protect that part of the Karachi 
frontier.” 


The two chief complaints against the Khan which Mir Jam Ali preferred 
before the Committee at Mastung related to two matters discussed in the letters 
just cited, viz.:—the invasion of Lus Beyla contrary to Major Harrison’s 
guarantee, and the occupation of the Kamal Khan estate. Their decision was 
left by Major Sandeman to the Government of India. The circumstances of 
the Lus Beyla affair are still under consideration. But in regard to the Kamal 
Khan estate the orders passed will be found at page 113. They confirmed Sir 
W. Merewether’s decision in favor of the Khan. 


The cases brought forward by the other Jalawan Sirdars were also of great 
importance. Amongst these were the succession of Gohur Khun to the Chief- 
ship of the Zehri tribe in succession to Sirdar Taj Mabomed, and of Shakar 
Khan to that of the Minguls in succession to Sirdar Nurdin. Matters were 
settled by the recognition of both Chiefs as heads of their respective tribes. 
Other minor cases, 37 in number, were brought by various Jalawan Sirdars 
against the Khelat Government, of which 34 were decided in their favour. 


Finally, there were the grievances—34 in all—of the Sarawan Sirdars. 
All of these were settled except that relating to the lucerne tax which the Khan 
agreed not to levy for the current year. Its final remission depended on the 
degree of liberality with which the Khan’s several claims for compensation 
were met by the British Government. ‘The exact nature of these minor com- 
plaints of the Sarawan and Jalawan Sirdars is related in Appendices C and D 
of Major Sandeman’s report which can be referred to if need be. ‘The terms of 
peace finally accepted are recorded in the following memorandum :— 


Tranelati f the Aas se ae : : * Ss 
bed Me Sa ans ge angel btwoon Hig ighoes the Khan of Khelt Max Wuonanan Kua 


Biluchistan la, acting for his father, Jam Mun Kuan, and the Brahui Sirdars of 


4 r 
‘ Whereas quarrels for some y 


Jam Ali Khan, son of Jam Mir Rian past have existed between the Khelat Government, Mir 


1 han, Ruler of Lus Bey] 
Gale ae » Ruler, eyla, and the Sarawan and Jalawan 
iefs, Major Sandeman, Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan, on special duty, was 


de itish G : 

hed aoc even ment to mediate between the said Khan of Khelat, Mir Jam 

mediated afawan and Sarawan Sirdars; and whereas the said Major Sandeman has so 
ed and given his advice to the Khan of Sidecar aie 


; ; Khelat and his Sird: an “oti 
having availed themselves of j un and his Sirdars, and the said parties 
recorded herein) and we to beoy taco agreed to make peace (the terms of which are 
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a . 
es AC: the ae and Jalawan Sirdars, do announce our submission and ullegiance to 
) Aighness Mir Khodadad Khan, Khan of Khelat, which we make in accordance with 
ancient rule and custom, His Pighness having restored to us (in aecordance with ancient law 
and precedent) our ancient rights and privileges, and having promised for the future to tre ata 


with every kindness and consideratioy i i i 
. 89 a stlerafion, provided we continue loyal and faithful to the Khelat 
Government according to old State usage. : ae 


“ 7 1 : . 
His Highness the Khan has granted the following concessions to us, his Sirdars :— 


“ Lsf.—Ihis Highness confirms the election of Sirdar Asad Khan, son of Sirdar Mulla 
Malhiomed, to be the Sirdar of the Sarawans, and has acknowledged him ag such in Durbar, 
and has presented him publicly with the usual khillat. 


“ Qnd.—His Highness acknowledges and confirms the election of Sirdar Gohur Khan of 
Zehr by the Jalawans as Sirdar of Zebri in room of the late Taj Mahomed, and bas pre- 
sented him with the usual khillat. ; 


ee 3rd.—Tlis Highness recognises Mir Shakar Khan, son of the late Sirdar Nurdin, as 
Sirdar of the Minguls, and agrees that Mir Ibrahim Khan, his uncle, shall act for him until 
he is of age. He has received the usual khillat from [is Highness, 


We, Mir Jam Ali Khan, son of Jam Mir Khan, and the Sarawan and Jalawan Sirdars 
having made public submission to His Highuess according to precedent and ancient custom, 
and having presented the Khan with a petition asking His Highness to intercede with the 
British Government for the release of Jam Mir Khan, now in confinement in British territory, 
and His Highness the Khan having reccived the petition and having granted it, His Highness 
forwarded it under cover of a letter from himself to Major Sandeman, asking that officer to 
send both to the British Government with a view to Jam Mir Khan being released. ‘This wish 
we repeat in this record for the consideration of the British Government. 


_“ His Highness presented Mir Jam Ali with a khillat as an acknowledgment of peace 
having been declared between Khelat and Lus Beyla and of his having been taken into favor. 


“The complaints and grievances brought by the Sarawan and Jalawan Sirdars regarding 
the confiscation of lands, &c., against the Khelat Government were scttled by a Committee 
appointed by His Liighness the Khan. The members of the Committee were Sirdars Mulla 
Mahomed of Sarawan, Emam Buksh Khan, Mazari, and Jamal Khan, Lagari, on the part 
of the Sirdars, and Wakil Nawab Mahomed Khan, Mustaufi Fakir Mahomed and Mulla 
Abdulla Jau on the part of His Highness the Khan. The Committee having carefully 
enquired into each case recorded their opinion in writing, which was presented to His High- 
ness, who also recorded his opinion and order on each case. ‘The papers containing the list of 
cases, the result of each enquiry, and final decision, are separate, but we, the Brahui Sirdars, 
agree to the decisions recorded therein by His Highness the Khan and will abide by them. 


“The separate agreement, recorded in writing, come to by Major Sandeman with His 
Highness the Khan regarding the protection of the Bolan Pass trade, we, the Khan of Khelat 
and the Sarawan Sirdars, do hereby agree to and will abide by its terms. 


“ His Highness the Khan hereby agrees to treat his Sirdars of Sarawan and Jalawan 
with kindness and consideration in accordance with their respective positions which have been 
handed down to them from theiv forefathers. On the other hand, the Sirdars do promise to 
obey the Khan of Khelat’s order according to old usage. His Highness the Khan and the 
Sarawan and Jalawan Sirdars do hereby agree that what has passed between them be for- 
gotten. For the future should the Khan’s Naibs or other officials cause any Brabui injury or 
oppress him, the matter will be referred to the Khan for enquiry and decision, and the Sirdars 
on this account will not rebel against the Khelat Government; but should the Khan not do 
justice, will first refer the disputed point to the British Government for decision. In the same 
way the Khan will not wage civil war against the Sirdars for any offence until His Highness 
has first referred the point. in dispute through the Political Agent to the British Government. 
I, Mir Khodadad Khan, Khan of Khelat, and we, his Sirdars of Sarawan and Jalawan, agree 
to this condition. In short, we all bind ourselves to hold (1) by the conditions contained in 
the memorandum which set forth the preliminary conditions of peace; (2) by the settlement 
award of the atbitrators confirmed by the Khan; (3) by the Bolan Pass 
agreement, to which we (the Khan of Khelat and his Sirdars of Sarawan) have affixed our 
seals, and we swear to be hound by their conditions. Further we (the Khan of Khelat and 
his Sirdars of Sarawan and Jalawan) do hereby heartily agree to aid to the best of our power 
-routes, to preserve the peace of the country, and we swear we will do 
of peace. This our joint agreement we make 
d of the terms of peace made between us and tu 


papers containing the 


in keeping open the trade 
nothing to violate this our written agreement 
over to the British Government as a recor 
which we have aflixed our seals.” 

Here follow the seals of the Khan; of Mir Jam Ali of Lus Beyla; of 
Sirdar Mulla Mahomed of Sarawan of Sirdars Gohur Khan of Zehri, of 
Ibrahim Muneul, of Alladina Kurd and eight others. The document was 
witnessed by Major Sandeman and Sirdars Emam Bux and Jamal Khan. 


[Political A., March 1877, Nos. 324-8, 367-8, and 401-7°] 
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66. Proceedings at the Durbar held at Mastung by the 
Khan for ratifying the terms of peace. Address presented to 
Major Sandeman by the Biluchistan Sirdars.—The following 
account of the Durbar at which the Khan and his Sirdars were formally 
reconciled as well as the translation of the address presented to Major Sandeman 
are taken from the Khelat Diary for the week ending 14th July 1876 :— 


« When all were seated the Durbar was opened by Major Sandeman reading in English, 
after permission had been obtained from His Highness the Khan, the Durbar programme. He 
then addressed His Highness and the Durbar in Hindustam explaining the programme and the 
procedure that His Highness the Khan had observed in arranging his differences with the 
assembled Sirdars of Jalawan and Sarawan, Major Sandeman told the Durbar that directly 
after His Highness arrived at Mustung he had summoned his Sirdars and had appointed a 
Committee to enquire into their grievances, the result being that he (Major Sandeman) had 
been able most successfully to mediate between the two {actions whose differences had for years 
distracted the Khelat State. He complimented His Highness the Khan on the way he had 
acted during the negotiations and for having restored to his Sirdars and Chiefs their lands, 
ancient rights and_ privileges. His Highness in reply said that he himself, his country and 
people were the property of the British Government; that he was greatly indebted to the 
Government for sending Major Sandeman to advise with him regarding the settlement of the 
Khelat State; that be felt greatly indebted for all that had been done for him, and that he 
would use his utmost endeavours for the future to preserve the peace of the country now estab. 
lished. He hoped the Sirdars would continue to deserve his. kindness and favor ; and did they 
do so, they might rely on his maintaining them in their ancient rights and privileges. 

“Mir Jam Ali Khan and Sirdar Mulla Mahomed on behalf of the Sirdars replied to 
His Highness. They assured him they would be loyal and true to him; that they trusted 
to deserve his favor and kindness, and would in every way attend to the rules and_ precedents 
necessary to be observed by all the Sirdars of the Khelat State in their dealings with 
their Khan. 


“The settlement papers containing the decision of His Highness on each dispute were 
then introduced and placed before him on a chair in the Durbar. ‘The Koran was placed 
with them. 

“Lala Hittu Ram, the Superintendent of the Deputy Commissioner’s Office, then read 
the following papers, which are written in Persian : 


“ First, the paper containing the terms on which peace had been agrced to and to which 
His Highness the Khan and the Sirdars of Sarawan and Jalawan had affixed their seals. 


“The petition of the Sirdars of Jalawan and Sarawan asking His Highness the Khan to 
obtain the release of the Jam of Lus Beyla, Jam Mir Khan. 


“The Khan’s letter to Major Sandeman asking that officer to submit the petition to the 
Government of India for favorable consideration. 


“ After this the contents of the other papers were notified to the Durbar. 


“ Major Sandeman after pointing to the Koran and remarking on the solemnity of the 
occasion asked His Highness the Khan if he agreed to the contents of the papers on the chair 
before him, and whether he was willing to be bound iu his dealings with his Sirdars by their 
contents. His Highness cordially replied that he was quite willing to be bound by their 
contents, and that by the grace of Gud he would fulfil their conditions. 


“The Sirdars were asked a similar question and they all responded in the affirmative— 
most of them very heartily and in a loud tone, a few not quite so heartily. A salute of 19 
guns was then fired from a hill, a short distance off, overlooking the Durbar tent on which 
the two moantain guns had been stationed for the purpose. 


_ “The Khan of Khelat’s band, which was in attendance, afterwards played a lively tune 
during which the khillats were introduced into the Durbar tent. ‘lo Mir Jam Ali His High- 


ness tie Khan presented 1 handsome lungi, 1 thin kinkab, 1 thin of white cloth, } horse, and 
Rupees 100 in cash. 


“ Khillats were also presented by His Highness of nearly the same value to Mir Asad 


Khan, Sirdar Gohar Khan, Zeliri, and to Mir Ibrabim Khan for his nephew, the son of the 
late Nurdin. : 


7 “On presenting the khillats His Highnes 
Sirdar, who on accepting it kissed his hand and 
speeches, telling His Highness in a 
could rely on their loyalty. 


s placed the lungi around the person of each 
1 toucbed his feet. They made very submissive 
s a loud vojce that they were his subjects and slaves and he 
gid eel ; His Highness throughout the Durbar seemed highly delighted 
on Aa, Breas Satisfaction with the conduct of the Sirdars in the way they addressed 
a - es oe was caused by Mir Ibrahim Khan, the brother of the lute Nurdin, 
bot die Sirdar ca AGRA the khillat set aside for him suid he could not do so, as he was 
Ss otthe Minguls but merely the representative of his y. on niavhiane Sila Shaky 
Khan, but he would take it in trust for ‘ise epresentative of his young nephew, Sirdar Shakar 
oe : : a Cea 3 
fig ote ee signified his assent to this, the khillat was made over to the Sirdar 
. e Sind: rose Siocon mmdals i : : 
whe had Been ete ifs present then congratulated those who had received khillats and 


did-eo. d by His Highness as the Sirdars of their tribes. His Highness also 
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“ After this Major Sandeman presented khillats (in the name of the British Government 


eee pee renlecd to him on the present occasion) to the following Mirs and officials of the 


“To the Khan’s two nephews, Mirs Karam Kh d Gol : 
some lungi, and 2 thins of white cloth, ae ee eee eae ge 


_ “Wakil Nawab Mahomed Khan, Mustaufi Fakir Mahomed, Mulla Abdulla Jan, and 
Naib Pir Jan, each received | choga, 1 lungi, and 1 thin of white cloth. 
“This closed the proceedings. The Khan of Khelat and all the Sirdars then raised their 
hands in prayer to God and said the “ Fatia,” which is considered equivalent to the most 
solemn oath a Muhamadan can take and which is said on all such ovcasious and ceremonies as 
the one they had just taken part in, 


“ Before the Durbar broke up Mir Jam Ali Khan rose, and on the part of all the Sirdars 
of Sarawan and Jalawan presented Major Sandeman with a paper containing an address 
thanking him for the manner in which he had mediated between them and His Highness the 


Khan. A. translation of this address is attached to this diary. The Durbar broke up by 
His Highness the Khan taking his leave. 


“Translation of a letter from Sirdars of Biluchistan to Masor R. G. San bemaNn, Deputy Commissioner, on 
special duty, dated 13th July 1876. 


“We, the Sirdars of Biluchistan, Sarawans and Jalawans, now present in Durbar at 
Mustung by order of Major Sandeman, Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan, desire to 
express our thanks to the British Government. Our reasons for thankfulness are these: Our 
country was in a distracted state: peace seemed impossible, and in consequence the Sirdars and 
Chiefs left the plain country and took to the hills. One result of euch a state of things is that 
the Jam of Lus Beyla has now been in confinement in British territory for cight years. 
But by the good management and sound judgment of Major Sandeman we trust that the 
release of the Jam from confinement may be obtained. We are all greatly indebted to the 
British Government for having given their kind attention to the state of this country and by 
their deputing Major Sandeman, who is an officer of wisdom, good temper, and sound judg- 
ment, to arrange our affairs and to restore peace to us. The said officer has by good manage- 
ment characteristic of him settled our differences with the Khelat Government in a most satis- 
factory way, and this is testified to by the Khan, ourselves and Major Sandeman, being all 
present together to-day in this Durbar. 

“His Highness the Khan has also been kind to us, and has shown favor to us by _restor- 
ing our ancient privileges and rights. His Highness has also on our joint petition to him been 
good enough to recommend the British Government to release Jam Mir Khan, and this act of 
His Highness has caused us to feel gratitude to him. One thing we regret and that is that 
Jam Mir Khan could not be in to-day’s Durbar, but we feel certain that through the recom- 
mendation of Major Sandeman and the kindness of the Government Jam Mir Khan will soon 
be able to attend similar Durbars. Finally, we trust that through the good management of 
Major Sandeman the peace now established may be a lasting one, and thus enable cultivation 
and the prosperity of the people to increase daily. 

"(Seals of) Mir Jam Ali of Lus Beyla and of the Sirdars Gohar Khan, Zehri, Ibrahim 
Khan, Mingul, Mulla Mahomed of Sarawan, Asad Khan, son of Sirdar Mulla Mahomed, 
Said Khan, Junda Khan, Shabwani, Chakar Khan, Jattak, Mohiem Khan, Gurgnari, Kadir 
Baksh, Rahman Khan of Noshki, Alladina, Kurd, Alam Khan, Rashkani, Shadi Khan, Bungul- 
zai, Sohrab Khan, Lehri, Saleh Mahomed, Musiani, and Fateh Khan, Lotiani.” 


[Proceedings, Political d., March 1877, Nos. 391-3.] 


67. Arrangements for the security of trade through the 
Bolan Pass.—It will have been seen that among other matters agreed to by 
the Sarawan Sirdars was the settlement regarding the Bolan Pass concluded 
between Major Sandeman and the Khan. ‘he circumstances of this settle- 
ment were as follow :—In their Resolution of the 16th of October 1875 the Gov- 
ernment of India took into consideration the question of restoring peace in 
Cutchi and of protecting the transit of trade within the territories of the 
Khan of Khelat. They directed Major Sandeman to enquire and report 
whether anything could be done for the protection of trade vid the Bolan, 
and whether a system of fixed tolls on caravans could not be arranged the 
proceeds of which would go to the tribes interested in the protection of the 
route. And discretion was given to him to make any arrangements he 
considered advisable within the total sum sanctioned after the Mithunkote 
conference, viz., Rupecs 66,960 per annum. The Government of India added 
that if these measures were successful in affording reasonable security to 
trade, and if the Khan shewed an earnest desire to co-operate and . ree 

roper sense of his duties, they would, on receiving an expression ol regre 
it what bad! occurred, restore the former subsidy and re-establish friendly 
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relations. It was not until he met the Khan at Mustung in June 1876 that 
Major Sandeman was able to complete permanent arrangements for tho safe 
passage of traffic through the Bolan Pass. What these arrangements were 
will now be described. 





The two principal trade routes through Beluchistan the Bolan Pass and 
the Mulla Pass—have been described above (vide page 76). With regard to 
both passes the Khan was prohibited by the Treaty of 1854 from charging 
custom ducs ata higher rate than eight annas per maund. But he was 
directly interested in encouraging traffic through the Mulla or Southern Pass 
and in closing the Bolan because he was obliged to pay to various tribes the 
sums realized as fees for escort through the Bolan, whereas with regard to the 
Mulla Pass he was able to take all such fees on his own account. The fees 
taken from the caravans are of two kinds, viz., the Sung or customs dues 
which are levied at Quetta and Dadar, and the Buddruki or escort fees. The 
first named belong entirely to the Khan with the exception of one-seventh of 
the Dadar fees which are deducted in favor of the chicf Sirdar of the Sara. 
wans. The escort fecs were given in a very arbitrary way to any tribe which 
happened to be in the Khan’s favour. 





The points which the Khan and Major Sandeman had to consider were 
first the protection of caravans through the Bolan Pass itself, and, secondly, 
their protection from Dadar through Cutchi until they reached the British 
outposts stationed in Khelat territory. Major Sandeman discussed three plans 
with the Khan. These were, first, that the Khan should take on himself the 
entire duty of protecting the passes and trade routes; secondly, that the British 
Government should undertake this duty relieving the Khan of all responsibi- 
lity; thirdly, that the Khan should avail himself of Major Sandeman’s influ- 
ence with the tribes, and acting in concert and communication with him should 
arrange with them for the safety of trade through the Bolan Pass and Cutchi. 
The first two plans were rejected as unsuitable to the existing position of affairs. 
The Khan was unable to undertake the duty unaided, and if the British Govern- 
ment undertook it they would necessarily collect the fees aud distribute them 
as they pleased, whereby the Khan would suffer loss. The third plan was the 
one most feasible and most advantageous, but effect could only be given to it 
by the Khan treating the tribes in a fair and just spirit and by his securing to 
them their ancient rights and privileges. The Khan readily accepted this 
proposal and admitted the necessity of assigning the escort fees to the tribes 
who escorted the kafilas through the pass. The transit fees would continue, 
he said, to be collected at Dadar and Quetta according to custom, and if any 
alteration of system should hereafter become neccssary he would consider it 
in communication with Major Sandeman. For the present the following 
arrangements were made. Sirdar Aladina Kurd was placed in sole charge of 
the pass and made responsible for the fair distribution of the escort fees. He 
agreed to keep 60 men belonging to the Murree and Kurd tribes at the village 
of Kirta in the heart of the pass. Also to keep 40 men belonging to the 
Mingul Brahuis and Dumar Kakar tribes at the Dasht plain in the hot 
weather and at Ab-i-gum in the cold weather, where they would be always 
available for escort duty. The cost of these arrangements was fixed at Rupees 
18,000 a year, and the supervision of the whole was entrusted to Sirdar Mulla 
Mahomed Raisani, who would bring to notice any shortcomings on the part of 
Sirdar Aladina. With regard to the Khan’s preference for the Mulla route 
there were strong objections to yielding to it. In the first place he had no 
right to attempt to close the Bolan, and the Mulla route was not only much 
longer but also, from physical conditions, more dangerous and inconvenient to 
those using it. As an inducement to the Khan to refrain from diverting 
caravans through the Mulla route Major Sandeman suggested the advisability 
of increasing by 20,000 or 25,000 Rupees the subsidy assioned to the Khan 
by the Treaty of 1854, as compensation for the loss of his fees. 


These arrange- 
ments were roved : ‘ ‘ ,; a 
hae approved and have continued to work satisfactorily to the present 


[Proceedings, Political A., October 1875, No. 278.] 


tg 5 March 1876, No. 457.] 
[ Proceedings, Political A., March 1877, Nos. 267, 313, 329, 380 ¢o 383, and 402.] 
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68. Major Sandeman’s remarks in regard to the call 
for a special report—see page 97. The Sarawan grievance 
regarding the lucerne tax.—In paragraph 16 of his final report Major 
Sandeman referred to the orders quoted in paragraph 63 above, directing him 
to abstain from committing the Government to a line of policy towards either 
the Khan or his Sirdars, and to submit an ample and accurate statement of 
the facts of the situation. Putting aside the other instructions as sufficiently 
complicd with by letters and reports subsequently submitted, he took up 
specially the remark that “many of these complaints are founded on state- 
ments incompatible with recorded facts which were carefully examined into at 
the time of their occurrence.” fe referred the Government of India to the 
Commissioner in Sind’s report No. 340, dated 5th April 1872, and contended 
that the grievances preferred therein would be found on comparison identical 
with those which he had recently settled. The difference between the present 
mediation and the former one consisted in the fact that the settlement now 
agreed to had been carried out whereas the previous one had existed only on 
paper. He thus illustrated his view of the matter :— 

“ For instance, take the Sirdar’s complaint about the Iuccrne tax. Regarding this the 
Commissioner in his 21st paragraph of his report above referred to says: ‘There would 
appear to be some foundation for one act on the part of His Highness the Khan or his fol- 
lowers, which savored of not sufficient regard for the interests of the people that during his 
tour last summer in some places an undue quantity of forage (lucerne) was appropriated and 
full compensation not given. At least the Wazir’s replies on this point are not complete, 
and in conversation he allowed this might have been the case. But I would point out that 
this was the first time for eight years or so that the Khan had been able to visit that 
neighbourhood, and it is after all not such an unusual circumstance when native rulers traverse 
their country. Ido not mean to say it is night, but surely it is not sufficient to warrant 
rebellion as a means of obtaining redress, 

“The above impression of this grievance of the Sirdars was given by tke Wazir to the 
Commissioner, and to say the least of it putting it in the above light was most disingenuous 
of him as it entirely misled the Commissioner as to the true nature of the complaint. The 
Sirdars do not object to give the Khan free of cost ordinary supplies of forage when encamp- 
ed amongst them this they did lately during the Khan’s stay at Mustung, but what they 
really complained of was a very oppressive tax newly imposed on them by His Highness, full 
particulars of which were given in diary for the week ending 23rd June 1876. His High- 
ness the Khan has merely in defence of the imposition of this tax to say that the obtaining 
of forage for the winter months by requisitions on all in the way complained of is necessary 
as he has an army to maintain which no former Khan kept up. He fully admits the griev- 
ance, but says he is too poor to remove it. I think the matter is one which demands the 
serious attention of the Government of India, simply on account of the nature of the measure 
called a trangar, as it may mean, I found, any size the fancy of the Naib chose to dictate. 
The Brabuis did not expect to be altogether exempt from giving lucerne (which is cultivated 
by them in the same way as wheat, barley, &c.), but they reasonably enough desired that the 
size of the ‘tranger’ should be fixed, or that the Khan’s Government should levy the tax 
in cash instead of in kind. I very nearly obtained the sanction of the Khan to the last-named 
proposal, and I feel certain His Highness, if liberally dealt with seg De his yearly 
allowance in the way proposed by me will take my advice on the point. te knows that 
this tax falls heavily on the poorer class of cultivators, and that its levy affords a fertile source 

; i : of bribery.* I believe the empty state of his 
* It may be mentioned here that in subsequent a : : eee k 
casea the lucerne tax has been fixed by local arbitration. treasury caused by rebellion, an aving to eep 
Agiven number of “trangars” of a fixed size of yy in consequence such large establishment, has 
a fixed rate beiug awarded in ench case. had much to do with this and other acts of 
ed) eee Ee oppression which, without doubt, the Khelat Gov- 
ernment has been guilty of during the last 12 or 15 years. 

“But if other examples are necessary regarding what I state, there is the fact that 
the grievances of the Jalawan Sirdars, including those of the Jam of Lus Bela, for reasons 
given by the Commissioner in the 36th, 37th and 38th paragraphs of his report were not 
enquired into and disposed of at all. Moreover the Sarawan Sirdars were not obliged as directed 
by him to restore all property seized during the rebellion by the Sirdars and their followers 
from the ryots of Biluchistan, whether in Khorassan or Cutcbi. From the first the Sirdars 
apparently objected to do this, knowing probably that it was out of their apa e do 80, for 
the Commissioner in bis 27th paragraph records: ‘ At first the Sirdars raised objections to 
Nos. 2 and 3—(2) that the property plundered from the kafilas be given up to the eae (3) 
all property seized during rebellion to be restored—but I informed them no deviation could be 


allowed, &c.’ | 
“ Doubtless it can be advanced that kafilas were plundered in the Bolan by the tribes after 
the Commissioner’s mediation, and also in Bagwana and Khozdar by the late Sirdar an 
nnd that the Rupees 90,000 paid from the Khan’s treasury went to reimburse the aoe i e 
merchants to whom they belonged. I do not think that this fact, if such it is, alters t : ae 
of reasoning in the least, for the principles on which the Commissioner’s decision was base 


are clearly laid down in bis 25th paragraph, and these are in no way od were this the care, 
He enunciates them in the following words : ‘the second and third stipu ations I considered 
only equitable and unquestionably necessary. Were they not enforced, a premium on rebellion 
would have been established, and the faithful many would have been in a worse position than 
the rebellions few. ‘The Sirdars and their followers would have largely benefited by the 
plunder they got possession of when engaged in lawless proceedings, and it would have been 
to the advantage of the unruly in future to side with any Chief who chose to raise the stand- 
ard of revolt, while traders who were passing throngh the country relying on the good-will 
of the inhabitants thereof, and the poor people of the country who were leading peaceful lives, 
would have been the chief sufferers.’ 


“These words surcly can leave no doubt as to the intentions of the Commissioner, and the 
grounds on which his decision was given, and that therefore His Highness is right when he 
says that it was not in accordance with the mediation of 1872, that he was muleted in Rupees 
90,000 to pay the merchants who had been plundered by the robber tribes, and that the Sirdar 
could not be considered to have fulfilled the conditions of the mediation until after they had 
returned to the ryots the plunder they and their followers bad taken from them during their 
successful rebellion. 


“T have been particular in bringing these points forward, as to my mind they go a long 
way to demonstrate why it was that the former mediation did not prove successful. It seemed, 
moreover, desirable and necessary to explain the Khan’s statements on this subject contained 
in his letters to my address already forwarded. But the cause for the former mediation prov- 
ing unsuecessful will be still more apparent if in addition we consider the case of the late , 
Sirdar Nurdin and his exclusion from it, as well as the imprisonment of Sirdar Mir Khan of 
Lus Beyla, his son Mir Jam Ali, and brother-in-law (Nurdin’s own brother) Mir Ibrahim 
Khan. The fact of the exclusion of Nurdin from the mediation did not escape the notice of 
the Government of India, for in the 4th paragraph of the Foreign Secretary’s letter No. 1214P., 
dated the 30th May 1872, to the Secretary to Government, Bombay, in recording their 
opinion on the subject, they expressed their anxiety at it in the following words :-— 

“© As to the advisability of the Commissioner’s procedure in abstaining from further 
endeavors to bring Nurdin Mingul within the compass of the reconciliation effected between 
the other Sirdars and the Khan, His Excellency in Council is disposed io believe that it would 
be better even yet to hold out to him a direct offer of an amicable settlement. Unless, indeed, 
Sir William Merewether feels sure of the Khan’s ability to coerce him. Until the disorders 
consequent on the Sirdar’s continuance in arms are put a stop to, the suppression of the insur- 
rection cannot be considered as complete. Intelligence of the steps taken with this end, 
and of the measure of success by which they are attended, will therefore be anxiously awaited 
by the Government of India.’ 

After this was written, it is true that Sirdar Nurdin did submit to the Shahgassie, and 
that such was reported, and that in consequence he was placed by His Highness in charge of 
the province of Lus. But I would ask you in considering this to remember that notwithstand- 
ing his nominal surrender (subsequent events have proved it was only nominal), his sister’s 
husband, Mir Khan, whose place Sirdar Nurdin took as ruler of the province of Lus Beyla, 
remained in our hands a prisoner, as well as his own brother and nephew. Under such cireum- 
stances unless (as noticed by the Government of India in their letter above referred to) the 
Khan had the power to coerce Nurdin and maintain the peace of the Jalawan country, as well 
as that of Lus Beyla, the suppression of the insurrection could not be considered as completed, 
und therefore as a sequence the mediation could hardly have been expected to prove effective.” 

(Secret, June 1872, No. 394.] 
[Political d., March 1877, No. 402.] 
(Khelat Diaries Nos. 87, 38, 39, 40, 42, 44 and 45 of 1877.] 
[From Offg. Agent, Governor-General, Biluchistan, No. 36, dated 24th January 1878.] 


_ 69. Major Sandeman’s views as to the necessity of 
increased control by the British Government over Khelat 
affairs. Rules for the guidance of the Sirdars and Naibs in the 
conduct of the civil administration of the Khelat State assented 
to by the Khan on the Ist August 1876.— After the submission of 
his final Report Major Sandeman forwarded a memorandum (see Appendix IX) 
to be attuched thereto containing rules for the regulation of civil business in 
Khelat. These Rules contemplated a considerable degree of interference on 
the part of the British Government in Khelat affairs and provided for an 
appeal through the Political Agent in Khelat against the orders of the Khan 
In various matters connected with internal administration. 
_ _ They a'so provided that before the Khan levied war against i 

Sirdars or before any of the Sirdars raised the stance a ae 
Khan, reference must be made to the British Government. The itl sip] of 

this last proposition is embodied in Article V of the Supple ti i . Phi 
was eventually concluded. I or sts GES ai ntser aie 
y clude n other respects the complete operation of the 
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rules were suspended, but the following extract, paragraphs 26—32, from Major 
Sandeman’s report explains why in his opinion the active interference of the 
British Government in Khelat, in its character of Paramount Power, is abso- 
lutely necessary to the welfare of that country. 

* * * % % * * * 


“26, I will now briefly notice the form of Khelat rule and demonstrate the absolute necessity 
that exists for tlie Government of India in order to preserve the peace of the country which 
it has brought about only after great trouble and expense, taking a much more active part in 
Khelat politics than it bas hitherto done. Both the Khan of Khelat and his Sirdars look to 
the British Government as the paramount power to settle all quarrels and difficulties that from 
time to time may arise between them, and consider themselves entirely subordinate to it. This 
feeling is very strong with both sides, and in our own interests surely we ought to cherish and 
maintain it. 

“27, On account of the long civil war which has existed more or less since the present Khan 
came to the throne 20 years ago, the estrangement of the Khelat Government from the Sirdars 
of Biluchistan has become greater and greater year by year, until the two sides had come to 
act as if their interests were entirely separate, instead of being as is really the case identical. 
Until the date of the recent peace not one of the Sirdars of Biluchistan, with the exception 
of Sirdar Fakir Mahomed Bezanjoo, Naib of Kedj, had the least intercourse for good with 
the Khan or his Government. 

“28. But recent events have shown that however deep the evil had penetrated at heart, 
both sides felt it to be a great one, and one the British Government alone had power to cure. 
This appears clear from the memorandum filed by the Khan, which formed the basis on which 
peace was made, and from the fact that the Khan on the opportunity being afforded him by 
the intervention of the British Government at once recognized the election by the tribes 
of Sirdars Gohur Khan, Shakar Khan, and Asad Khan to the Chieftainships respectively of 
Zehri, Mingul, and Sarawan. This is a very important point and worthy of much thought, 
for it is also a fact that Gohur Khan since the death of Sirdar Taj Mahomed in 1865 had 
refused, because he was not recognized as his successor, to be reconciled to the Khelat Govern- 
ment. He and his followers infested the roads and injured trade and the Khan’s Government, 
on the opportunity offering, in every possible way. Yet when called upon by me to come to 
Mustung and pay his respects to His Highness, he not only did so without demur, but on bis 
election by the tribe being recognized, he made full submission to the Khan and took the oath of 
allegiance to his Government. As a result it is admitted on all sides that for the future the 
Raj route to Kurrachee vid Lus Beyla, as well as the one by the Mulla Pass to Jacobabad, will 
be perfectly safe. Surely this is a very instructive episode in the history of Khelat politics 
and speaks volumes. I read it in this light. That although the Khan and his Sirdars have 
been separated by circumstances for years, their estrangement is not incurable. That both 
sides feel the necessity that exists for supremacy being maintained over them by the British 
Government, and recognize to the full that its interference in their joint interests when 
necessary can alone preserve the peace of their country, This is further clear, I think, from 
both sides desiring the British Government to deprive them of the power to wage civil war 
until after they have obtained permission from it to levy it. 

“29, At the present moment the Khelat Government consists of the Khan and his Naibs 
as the civil administrators of the country, and his two Commandars, Fakir Mahomed and 
Mosun Khan, at the head of about 2,500 mercenary soldiers, most of whom are Pathans from 
the Candahar and Pesheen valleys as his military power. Most of the Naibs are household 
slaves, and the Khan has invested boa bie ena and 

nati irresponsible power. In short, on account of the life of retire- 
things Ses ie Highness and bis seine His High ness leads being shut* up in his palace from one 
Sirdars. year’s end to the other, there is no check on them whatever. 
ar ‘As said, with the exception of Sirdar Fakir Mahomed, not 

a single Sirdar is connected with the civil administration of the country. sett 

“30, When I first asked His Highness to come to Mustung, I heard he was quite willing 
but that one of his Commanders, Mosun Khan, who is a Pathan from the Pesheen 
However the influence of this officer was not all power- 
ng which I have already reported being explained 


* Caused, I believe, by dread of as- 


to do so; 
valley, did all he could to prevent it. 
ful, and the Khan on certain matters regardi 
to him at once did as I requested. Jaa 
©3831], Still, as the Sirdars are my Bum oun aed Ste unit wee sera 
ne country, to preserve the peace between the two sides rese’ "um - 
ae wal diftcaltios of the situation the direct interference of the British coat acting 
as the paramount power is absolutely necessary and must be eae The Khan, ay 
Sirdars, and civil and military administrators know this perfectly, and have one and ‘i 
ssed to me their conviction of the entire impossibility of forming or continuing a unite 
ation without a continuance of the assistance and direction so lately 
afforded them by my mediation ; hence the mention even of my Jeane the eeu i. een 
viewed by both parties in the State with dismay. But to make its inter oe is lye oe 
for the future, the British Government must state to both sides that 7 nerep s rare i 
lity they desire to enforce on it, and will aid them materially as _ Te fatten Rg as 
preserve tho peace of the country, and moreover in my opinion It should be ae we a io 
all that the British Government will view with extreme displeasure, bow that nee gy a e 
country have been got into respectable order, any departure on the part of His Highness 


expre 
or harmonious administr: 
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Government or on the side of the Sirdars from the terms of peace agreed to between them at 
Mustung, and which they have taken a solemn oath to abide by. 

«32, Personally the Khan, Mir Khodadad Khan, is a weak Prince, but at the same time 
he is not without considerable ability. During the recent negotiations, Thave watched him 
carefully and well; and although convinced of this, I am equally so of his loyalty and devotion 
to our Government, whose interests he considers to be his care, as far as he has the power tg 
watch over them. He is very easily influenced for good or evil, but has the greatest respect 
for the British Government, and I feel certain from what ] have seen of him that any advice 
His Excellency the Viceroy may consider it expedient to give him when replying to his letter 
lately forwarded will not pass unheeded. But much will depend on the form it takes, and in 
saying this, 1 trust I do not exceed my province. I say so because my own experience of the 
Khan has told me that on account of his peculiar temperament and education, advice when 
given to be lasting must be impressive, and must act as a salve to his own doubting uncertain 
and hesitating nature. There is nothing that I have seen about him to make me believe that 
he is at heart evil-disposed, cruel, or in any way unworthy of the kindness and consideration to 
our Government. Far from it: I firmly believe the present unhappy state of his Government 
has been brought about and is due as much to force of circumstances over which he had no 
control as to any other cause. But taking the state of affairs as described by me into con- 
sideration, and as I believe them really to exist, it will, I doubt, not readily be admitted that 
the presence of an experienced European officer at his Court (for the present at all events) 
fully supported by our Government to aid and guide him in the management of the Khanate 
is essentially necessary, and unless this is granted, Tam of opinion the present mediation will 
not get a fair trial, and the peace of the country consequently will probably not last.” 

[Political A., March 1877, Nos. 402 and 408 ¢o 411.) 
_ [Minute by His Excellency tie Ficeroy, dated 22nd September 1876.] 
[Paras 50 et. seq. vide K. W., No, 67, Poltl. A., March 1877, Nos. 219-560.] 


70. Settlement of the affairs of the Murri and Bugti 
tribes.—It remains to mention the negotiations for the adjustment of the 
disputes between the Khan and the Murris and a very brief notice will suffice. 
In July 1876 Sirdars Imam Baksh Khan and Jamal Khan were deputed 
by Major Sandeman to discuss with the Khan the settlement of the Murri 
quarrel, His Highness agreed to make peace with the tribe, and wrote a letter 
to Sirdar Ghazan Khan, the Murri Tomandar, offering certain terms and 
inviting the Sirdar and his headmen to meet him at Kutchee in the cold wea- 
ther. This letter was taken by the Sirdars above named to Kahan, where its 
contents were fully discussed by a Council of the Murri Chiefs and the terms 
offered accepted. The Chiefs wrote in submissive terms that they would pro- 
ceed to Kutchee to meet the Khan and in the meantime they made arrange- 
ments for maintaining a detachment of sowars (30 in number) at Kutt Mundai 
for the protection of the Bolan Pass and of Kutchee from Murri thieves. On 
the 6th of September Sirdar Ghazan Khan, the Chief of the Murri tribe, died 
at Kahan. On hearing of this occurrence Major Sandeman consulted with 
the Khan as to the measures necessary for the protection of Kutchee until 
the effect of the Sirdar’s death on the tribe was known. It was decided to 
send Captain Wyhe to Dadur with a detachment of Sind Horse, while the 
Khan wrote a letter of condolence to Sirdar Mihrulla Khan, and promised 
to recognize him as his brother’s successor and to confer the usual khillut. 
In December 1876 Mihrulla Khan accompanied the Khan of Khelat to Jacoba- 
bad, where he witnessed the execution of the Supplementary Treaty and was 
presented to the Viceroy. In Morch 1877 Mihrulla Khan was presented 
with a khillut in recognition of his succession to the Chiefship of the tribe. 
Since the settlement of his affairs this Chief has heartily co-operated with the 
British Government in preserving peace, and on one particular occasion his 
sues afforded a remarkable proof of his honesty of purpose. Sherdil 
oa meus a oe * Sete for the part he took in the murder of a 
Mouse ‘ ass in , pril. last, sought refuge with Mihrulla’s tribe. 
gh the-surrender of a fugitive under such circumstances is strongly 
aay local feeling and customs Mihrulla Khan did not shrink from the 
ay Ra Sieger given up, and was sentenced by Major Sandeman to 
farntel secutity i Acumen Uns family of ihe murdered Brahui and to 
J pees 1,000 for future good conduct. 
[Political 4., March 1877, Nos. 39-4, 420, 432-434, 458-460 and 375.] 
_ [Political A., July 1877, No. 379.] 
[Politival A., October 1877, Nos, 315 aad 319.] 
[Political d., November 1877, Nos. 33-35. 
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71. Action taken by the Government of India on Major 
Sandeman s Report. Colonel Colley’s deputation.—Major Sande- 
man’s report was subjected to very careful consideration hy the Government of 
India. And, for an explanation of the policy which it was decided to adopt 
I must refer to the two minutes on Khelat affairs by His Excellency the Vice- 
roy which are printed in Appendices X and XI of this Précis. In accordance 
with the views therein expressed the Viceroy addressed a khureeta, dated 10th 
September, to the Khan, sending it by Colonel Pomeroy Colley His Excel- 
lency’s Military Secretary. It informed the Khan of the Viceroy’s intention to 
visit the western frontier in the cold weather, and invited him to meet 
His Excellency at Jacobabad about the 6th December. On the subject 
of the recent settlement His Excellency wrote :— 


“Tt has given me sincere gratification to learn from Your Highness’ letter of the 10th of 
May last, and by subsequent communications received from Major Sandeman, that Your High- 
ness appreciates so cordially the efforts made by the British Government to extricate you from 
the difficulties with which you have long been surrounded. 


“My friend, it is not necessary for me on this occasion to consider the many pointe of 
detail raised in your letter concerning the past affairs of your country. I need only assure 
Your Highness that, although the distracted state of affairs in Khelat has given the British 
Government just cause of concern and dissatisfaction, this Government has, at no period, had 
any other wish than to assist you in the maintenance of your power and dignity, to secure the 
peace and safety of your dominions, to promote the prosperity of your rule, and to enable you 
to exercise your authority in the manner most conducive to the interests of Your Highness and 
the welfare of your pcople. 


“T need not point out to Your Highness that these objects cannot be attained without a 
due regard to the established rights of the hereditary Nobles of Khelat. 


“My friend, I offer you my sincere congratulations on the result of your successful co- 
operation in the peaceful settlement of the recent disputes between yourself and your Sirdars ; 
and I have no hesitation in according my general assent to the principle of those arrangements, 
which, with the concurrence of Your Highness, have been made by the British Agent for the 
future safe transit of trade through your country, and the lasting reconciliation between 
yourself and your Nobles. 


* * * * * * * * 

“My friend, it will give me much pleasure to meet Your Highness on the occasion to 
which I have referred. I feel assured that, by such personal conference, we may now bring 
our mutual relations to a satisfactory settlement, and permanently strengthen the ties of amity 
and friendship between the two Governments. It is my sincere desire that the reign of Your 
Highness should heneeforth be not only peaceful, but powerful and prosperous; and, so long as 
you continue to desire, and deserve, the friendship of the British Government, it will be my 
study to give effect to this desire. 


“ As a special mark of my consideration for Your Highness, I send this khureeta by the 
hands of Colonel Colley, a high officer of my personal staff, to whom Your Highness can 
unreservedly explain your wishes, and settle, in communication with him and Major Sandeman, 
the necessary arrangements for our meeting at Jacobabad.” 


Private instructions were at the same time furnished to Major Sandeman 
regarding the submission to the Khan 
of a draft Treaty* Supplementary to that 
of 1854. The Khan replied on the 19th 


€ For the text of this draft Treaty see Appendix XI. 
+ Article FI.—For the farther consolidation of the 


friendship herewith renewed and established between 
the two Governments, it is agreed, on the one land, 
that British Agents with suitable escorts shall be 
duly aceredited by the Government of India to reside 
permanently at the Court of the Khan, and such 
other parts of the Khan's dominions as may be 
toutually agreed upon ; and, on the other hand, that 
a suituble Representative shall be duly accredited by 
His Highness to reside permanently at the Court of 
the Vieoroy of India. 


+ Article TX.—The Meer, on behalf of himself, 
his heirs, and successors, agrees to prohibit for ever 
toc practice of importing, or kiduapping, human 
beings by nay persons subject to His Highuess’ 
authority, for the purpose of slavery; and, should 
there be any such, now or hereafter, in astute of 
bondage within the limits of that uuthority, who way 
have been enslaved in the manner above wentioned, 
be engages to use his best efforts for their liberation 
aud coutinued freedom. 


October. He cordially’ accepted the pro- 
posal to meet His Excellency at Jacoba- 
bad, agreed to the draft Treaty, and affixed 
his signature to it. At the same time 
he threw out the following suggestions. 
The appointment of an Agent at the 
Court of the Viceroy, as provided by Article 
VI,+ would cost Rupees 1,000 a month. 
Ile desired, therefore, that his Agent 
might remain, as heretofore, at Jacobabad 
or that the British Government should 
bear a portion of the cost if they still 
desired that the Agent should remain with 
the Viceroy. He thought that Article IX } 
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could not be carried out. 


® frlicle X.—To reimburse Meer Khodadad Khan 
for the losses recently entailed on his exchequer by 
internal revolt, aud to evince its friendship and 
regard for His Highness, the British Government 
hereby presents Meer Khodadad Khan with a sun 
of three lnkhs of rupecs. 


Article XI.—Furthermore, in order to aid Meer 
Khodadad Khan, his heirs, and successors, in the 
eficient fulfilment of the obligations contracted by 
them under the Treaty of 1854, and the present 
Supplementary Engagement, the British Govern- 
went hereby undertakes to pay to the said Meer, 
his heirs, and successors, an anual sum of one lakh 
of rupees, so long us they shull faithfully adhere to 
the engagements heretofore und hereby contracted. 


The tribes of Beluchistan were accustomed from old 


time to keep slaves who were well treated 
and were content. If he were to accept 
the provisions of this Article, all the 
tribes would be dissatisfied. With regard 
to Articles X and XI* he thanked the 
British Government for the money 
resented to him and relying on their good. 
will hoped to get increased favours. He 
was grateful also for the increase to his 
subsidy, but expressed his intention of 
speaking with the Viceroy on the subject 


at their meeting. 
[Political 4., March 1877, Nos, 418 and 438-439. ] 


72. Reception of the Khan by His Excellency the Vice- 
roy at Jacobabad. Execution of the Supplementary Treaty. 
His Excellency’s address to the Khan.—In the prosecution of his 
autumn tour His Excellency the Viceroy arrived in due course at Jacobabad 
where in the forenoon of the 8th December he received the Khan’s visit. His 
Excellency was attended by the Foreign Secretary, Sir W. Merewethcr, and 
others, while the Khan was accompanied by Major Sandeman and a large 
retinue of Sirdars and State officials. The Viceroy thanked the Khan for his 
cordial reception of Major Sandeman, congratulated him on the settlement 
which had been arrived at, and the measures already taken to carry it into 
effect. The Khan from time to time expressed his assent to all that was said, 
and repeated his sincere desire to carry out all that had been agreed upon. 
Shortly afterwards the return visit was paid, but the conversation was df a 
purely complimentary character. In the afternoon of the same day the Khan, 
accompanied by Major Sandeman, paid a private visit to the Viceroy for the 
purpose of executing the new Treaty. The Foreign Secretary, Colonels 
Munro, Burne, and Colley, and the principal Sirdars of the Khelat State 
were present. After the Treaty had been executed in duplicate, His Excel- 


lency retaining one copy and the Khan the other, Lord Lytton addressed 
His Highness to the following effect :— 


* His Excellency commenced by expressing the sincere pleasure he felt in meeting His 


Highness at Jacobabad, and in signing with him a new Treaty on bebalf of the British 
Government. 


“This Treaty—His Excellency proceeded—would, it was hoped, prove the lasting basis of 


close and cordial relations between the two Governments, and also serve to maintain unbroken 
the peace and good order of Khelat. 


“Tn order to strengthen still further the bonds of friendship between His Highness and 
the British Government, and at the same time to afford His Highness materia] assistance in 
replenishing his treasury, which had been exhausted by the anarchy of recent years, His Excel- 
lency had now the pleasure of offering for his acceptance a sum of three lakhs of rupees, which 


Buta would be made over to any officer His Highness might depute to receive it. The Khan 
received the announcement with great gratification. 


“Tis Excellency then adverted to the pleasure with which he looked forward to again 
meeting the Khan at Delhi, observing that in his journcy thither through British territory 
His Highness would sve further evidence, not only of the power and prosperity of the great 


Governinent with which His Hixhness was now closel i i 1 
See ae 4 closely allied, but also of its friendly 


«The reception of His Highness at Delhi would be marked by all the honors whieh, as 
representative of the Queen and Empress of India, His Excellency gladly offered to the repre- 
sentative of an important and friendly State in firm alliance with the British Government, and 
so long as His Highness continued to act in a manner w witio a 


t orthy of his high position, he might 

confidently count on the continuance of our friendship and Ne ae evar , - 
ae : SA san? ; a r 1 1 

a iit) oh ee oe ‘to act in accorlanee with the principles of 
Tre gue 1 Your Highness, it is necess ‘ thi Y e 

remind you) that you should scrupulously fe Fete es 


that you should abstain from all oppression. spect the rights of your Sirdars and subjects, and 
“«By this Treaty the Briti ; : i soos fae 
bale Vetherstone o a eee Government has undertaken sericus obligations on your 


: ‘ our Hich swill lis Spt : : : an 
be dictated by a sincere desire for your wlseandeige aro eu which will always 
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“*Tt expects that you will loyally act upon the advi i i 
and abide by his decision in all cases welaried, to his ace a aa 


“His Highness replied that he fally understood igati 
recognised all the duties imposed upon hit by the Treaty. eae ane Sa al 


“Then, addressing the Sirdars, His Excellency rem} 
; : 7 y reminded them that they had been ni 
in the Treaty, and were therefore equally bound by its terms; that the Treaty ‘eouet ol 
gations upon them as well as upon the Khan, their suzerain; and that any breach of these 
elienions by further acts of rebellion would bring upon them the displeasure of the British 
overnment. 


“They replied that they fully understood and accepted the duties imposed upon them. 


“Then addressing both the Khan and Sirdars, His Excellency continued—‘ Those who 
have entered into an engagement with the British Government for the common advantage 
must remember that if they fail to carry out the terms of the engagement, they must forfeit 
the advantages secured by it,’ 


__ ‘The Viceroy proceeded to inform the Khan that he had selected Major Sandeman to 
reside at the Court of His Highness as the representative of the British Government. ‘I have 
done so,’ His Excellency said, ‘for two reasons: first, because it is to Major Sandeman that 
Your Highness is indebted for the renewed friendship of the British Government; and secondly, 
because Major Sandeman possesses my entire confidence; I trust this appointment will be 
agreeable to Your Highness.’ ; 


“The Khan replied that the arrangement was entirely satisfactory to him, as Major Sande- 
man was an officer for whom he had the highest esteem and regard. 


“With regard to the Khan’s representative, His Excellency continued, he might for the 
present continue to reside at Jacobabad, or at the head-quarters of the Government of India, 
or at any other place in British territory which might be more convenient to His Highness. 


“ His Excellency then informed the Khan that having learnt from Major Sandeman that it 
was His Highness’ wish that certain persons, vz., Shakar Khan, Commandant, and Munshis 
Saleh Mahomed and Gul Mahomed, now detained in British territory, should be released, 
it was His Excellency’s intention to comply at once with the wishes of His Highness, trusting: 
that he would recognise in this act a further proof, not only of the friendship of the British 
Government, but also of His Excellency’s personal confidence in the continued loyalty of His 
Highness’ own Government. 


“ Further, that having considered His Highness’ recommendation in favour of the return of 
Mir Khan, the Ex-Jam of Lus Beyla, he was prepared to accede to it on the following con- 
ditions :— 

“(1.) That the Jam acknowledges the Khan’s suzerainty in accordance with ancient 
usage. 
«“ (2,.) That he accepts and abides by all the conditions of the reconciliation which his son, 
the acting Jam, agreed to on his behalf at Mustung in July 1876. 


«(8,) That he accepts as final and agrees to respect the decision given by Major Harrison 
and confirmed by Colonel Sir William Merewether, Commissioner in Sind, on the 3rd June 
1869, regarding the Kamal Khan estate, whereby the said estate was awarded to His Highness 


the Khan, 


“(4.) That he agrees to 
engagement executed this day 
respective subjects and officers, 


to him. 
“¢ And now’, His Excellency concluded, ‘I have only to wish that, under the benign 
protection of Almighty Providence, Your Highness may long continue to enjoy all health and 
happiness, whilst also promoting the happiness of your Sirdars and your subjects,’ 


after expressing his gratitude for the favor shown him, and repeating 
his desire to carry out to the utmost the wishes of the British Government, whose servant he 
was, said he would venture to prefer one request, 072., that whenever the British Government 
contemplated the location of any cantonments in Khelat territory, or the establishment of 
lines of telegraph, or the construction of railways, the Governor-General would, before carry- 
ing out the intention, cause him ta be informed and consulted in regard to it. 


“ His Excellency, in reply, assured His Highness that nothing could be further from his 
intention than to take any action of the kind without previously informing His Highness and 
carefully considering all be bad to say in the matter; and he further pointed out that it was 
expressly provided in the new Treaty that such measures as those referred to by His Highness 


were to be carried out in concert with bim. 
“The Khan expressed himself fully satisfied.” 
[ Proceedings, Political A., March 1877, Nos. 458-460.] 


aecept as binding on himself and successors all the terms of the 
between the British and Khelat Governments on behalf of their 
so far as those terms may in anywise effect, or be applicable 


“His Highness, 
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73. Text of the Supplementary Treaty with the Khan 
of Khelat.—be following are the terms of the Supplementary Treaty which 
is dated Jacobabad, 8th December 1876 :— 

« Whereas it has become expedient to renew the Treaty of 1854, between the British Gov. 
ernment and Naseer Khan, Khan of Khelat, and to supplement the same by certain additional 
wrovisions calculated to draw closer the bonds of friendship and amity between the two 
Fe eiviniintas the following additional Articles are herewith agreed upon between the Right 
Hon'ble Edward Robert Bulwer Lytton, Baron Lytton of Knebworth, in the County of 
Hertford, and a Baronet of the United Kingdom, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, and 
Grand Master of the Most Exalted Order of the Star_ of India, ou behalf of the British 
Government on the one hand, and His Highness Meer Khodadad Khan, Khan of Khelat, on 
the other :— - 

“ Article L.—The Treaty concluded between the British Government and Meer Naseer 
Khan, Khan of Khelat, on the Lith of May 1854, is hereby renewed and re-aflirmed, 

« frliele 2.—There shall be perpetual friendship between the British Government and 
Meer Khodadad Khan, Khan of Khelat, bis heirs and suecessors, 


« Article 3.—Whilst on his part, Meer Khodadad Khan, Khan of Khelat, hinds himself, his 
heirs, successors, and Sirdars to observe faithfully the provisions of Article 3 of the Treaty of 
1sh4, the British Government on its part engages to respect the independence of Khelat, and 
to aid the Khan, in case of need, in the maintenance of a just authority and the protection of 
his territories from external attack, by such means as the British Government may at the 
moment deem expedient. 


“ trtiele 4.—For the further consolidation of the friendship herewith renewed and 
re-aflirmed between the two Governments, it is agreed on the one hand that British Agents 
with suitable eseorts shall be duly accredited by the British Government to reside permanently 
at the Court of the Khan and elsewhere in His Highness’ dominions, and on the other hand, 
that a suitable representative shall be duly aceredited by His Highness to the Government of 
India. 


« Article 5.—Tt is hereby agreed that should any dispute, calculated to disturb the peace 
of the country, arise hereafter between the Khan and the Sirdars of Khelat, the British Agent 
at the Court of His Highness shall in the first place use his good oflices with both parties to 
effect by friendly advice an amicable arrangement between them, failing which the Khan will, 
with the consent of the British Government, submit such dispute to its arbitration, and accept 
and faithfully execute its award, 


« Article 6.—Whereas the Khan of Khelat has expressed a desire on the part of himself 
and his Sirdars for the presence in his country of a detachment of British troops, the British 
Government, in accordance with the provisions of Article 4 of the Treaty of 1854, and in 
recognition of the intimate relations existing between the two countries, hereby assents to the 
request of His Highness, on condition that the troops. shall be stationed in such positions as 
the British Government may deem expedient, and be withdrawn at the pleasure of that 
Government. 

“ Article 7.—It is also agreed that such lines of telegraph or railway as may be beneficial 
to the interests of the two Governments shall be from time to time constructed by the British 
Government iv the territories of the Khan, provided that the conditions of such construction 
be a matter of previous arrangement between that Government and the Government of His 
Highness, 

Article 8,—There shall be entire freedom of trade between the State of Khelat and 
the territories of the British Government, subject to such conditions as the British Govern- 
ment may, at any time, in concert with the Khan of Khelat, deem necessary for the protection 
of fiscal iuterests, 

“ {rtiele 9.—To aid Meer Khodadad Khan, his heirs, and successors, in the efficient fulfil- 
ment of the obligations contracted by them under the Treaty of 1854, and the present supple- 
mentary engagements, the British Government hereby undertakes to pay to the said Khan, 
his heirs, and successors an annual sum of one lakh of rupees, so long as they shall faithfully 
adhere to the engagements heretofore and hereby contracted. 2 

“ drlicle 10,—The British Government further undertak 
thousand five hundred annually towards the establishment of posts and development of traffic 
along the trade routes in His Highness’ territories, provided such money is expended by the 

Khau in the manner approved of hy the British Government.” 


(Proceedings, Political A., March 1877, No. 460.) 
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gements giving effect to the Treaty. 
e Khelat Political Agency.—On the 2ist 
Resolution (No. 379P.) was published :— 


“1. Un the early part of 1873. the disturbed itio c ‘ ; 
drawal of the Political Agent of the Neth Give cine a ah Neri tate He gait 


to the Khan under the provisions of the Treaty of 1854. SEC Spe OLNNG sh ba 


“2, Circumstances, which it is unnecessary to detail, led to the deputation, towards the 
close of 1575, of Captain (now Major) Sandeman, Deputy Commissioner of the Dera Ghazi 
Khan District of the Punjab, to Biluchistan, for the purpose of effecting, if possible a 
settlement of inter-tribal disputes and opening the way to a renewal, under certain conditions 
of friendly relations with the Khan’s Government. Major Sandeman returned in Jarinary 
1876 with a satisfactory letter from the Khan, and the result of his mission was sufficiently 
encouraging to induce the Government of India to depute him a seeond time to Khelat terri- 
tory, with a letter from the Viceroy (Lord Northbrook) te His Highness in reply. During 
his second mission Major Sandeman succeeded in re-opening the Bolan Pass for traffic and 
in effecting a reconciliation between the Khan and his Sirdars ; at the commencement of the 
cold season the Khan and his Sirdars proceeded with Major Sandeman to British territory 
and, on the 8th December 1876, a new Treaty of friendship re-atlirming and supplementing 
the Treaty of 1854 was executed at Jacobabad by [is Excellency the present Viceroy and 
His Highness the Khan. 

“3. In the new Treaty it is agreed, infer alia, that the British Government shall aid the 
Khan, in case of need, in the maintenance of a just authority and in. the protection of his 
territories from external attack (Article 3); shall assist, if need be, in settling disputes between 
the Khan and his Sirdars (Article 5); shall station troops in Khelat territory in sueh positions 
as may be deemed expedient (Article 6); and (Article 7) shall construct from time to time 
such lines of Telegraph or Railway as may be beneficial to the interests of the two Govern- 
ments. 


“Tt is further agreed (Articles 9 and 10) that the British Government shall, in addition to 
an enhanced subsidy of one lakh of rupees per annum, contribute Rupees 20,500 annually 
towards the establishment of posts and development of traffic along the trade rontes in His 
Highness’ territories, provided such money is expended by the Khan in the manner approved 
of by the British Government; and (Article 4) that British Agents with suitable escorts 
shall be accredited to reside permanently at the Court of the Khan and elsewhere in ILis 
Highness’ dominions. 

4, Friendship between the Khelat and British Governments having been thus renewed 
and strengthened, His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council is pleased, 
subject to the approval of Her Majesty’s Government, to sanction the re-establishment and 
extension of the Khelat Agency in the manner hereinafter set forth. 


“5, The charge of the political relations of the British Government with the Khelat 
State and its Dependencies shall be vested in Major R. G. Sandeman, C.S.1., under the desig- 
nation of Agent to the Governor-General for Biluchistan. 


“6. As Agent to the Governor-General, Major R. Sandeman will be the representative 
of the British Government in Khelat and its Dependencies ; will correspond directly with the 
Foreign Department of the Government of Tudia, and have custody of the Khelat Records 
now in the charge of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro ; he will further be entitled to be referred to, 
and consulted by, the authorities of British districts adjacent to the Khclat border, whether in 
the Punjab or in Sind, in respect of administrative matters which may affect, or be likely to 
affect, the interests of the Khan or of his subjects, and the officers of the Sind F rontier Police 
will supply him with the reports and information now furnished to the Commissioner of the 
Derajat. eos . 

“7, The Agent to the Governor-General will have his head-quarters and ordinarily reside 
in Khelat territory, but he shall have general permission to proceed on duty to any part of 
British territory lying ‘Trans-Indus between Dera Ghazi Khan and the Sea, for the purpose of 
conferring with the local authorities on matters connected with his special duties, in regard to 
which they will be expected to furnish him with any information he may require. 

“. Until further orders Major Sandeman will receive a salary of Rupees 2,500 per 
mensem, and take rank with Residents of the 2nd Class in the Gradation List of the Political 
Department, but will retain for the present his place in the Punjab Civil List. 

«9, Subordinate to the Agent to the Governor-General, there shall be three Assistant 
Agents ; the head-quarters of the First will be, until further orders, at Quetta, whence he will 
7 angements for the protection of the Bolan Pass; the Second will, for the 
present, have his head-quarters at Jacobalad and act as Commandant of the Biluch Guides, 
whom it is proposed to trausfer from the Military Department and place under the orders of 
the Agent to the Governor-General; and the Third will remain in attendance at the Court of 
the Khan. 

10, Until further orders the First Assistant will draw a salary of Rupees 1,200 per 
mensem, and take rank with Political Agents of the Qnd Class ‘ and the Second and T hird Assist- 
ants salaries of Rupees 1,000 per mensem, and take rank with Political Agents of the 3rd Class ; 
and they will further retain for the present a lien upon the appointments how held by them. 

“11, Mr. BR. I. Bruce, Assistant Commissioner, Punjab, is appointed First’ Assistant ; 
Captain EK. S. Reynolds, of the Sind Horse, Second Assistant; and Captain H. Wylie, of the 
Ist Punjab Cavalry, Third Assistant. ; 

“12, In addition to the above officers, and in like mauner_ subordinate to the Agent to 
the Governor-General, there shall be a Medical Officer, to be desiznated Medical Officer to the 
who will reside ordinarily at Khelat, but may be employed under the 
any part of Khelat and its Dependencies, aud 


supervise the arr 
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i i i ich it i i t of the Khan, to estal)J; 
‘i the dispensaries, which it is proposed, with the assen n, to establich 
ad Gusta: until further orders he will receive the salary of a Residency or Lat 
Class Civil Surgeon, together with an allowance of Rupees 350 per mensem ; and will retain 
a lieu on his present appointment. 

«The Governor-General is pleased to appoint Surgeon O. T. Duke, 3rd Punjab Cavalry, 
Medical Officer. . i 

“13, For the above officers His Excellency in Council is further pleased to sanction the 
establishmeuts and charges contained in the annexed Schedule A. 


“14, With regard to the Biluch Guides, the Military Department will be requested to 
arrange that Colone) Nuthall, Commanding the Sind Frontier Force, and Major Sandeman shall 
submit jointly proposals for effecting the transfer of this Corps from the Military Department 
of the Bombay Presidency to the Political Department of the Government of India, care being 
taken that such transfer is effected without prejudice to the interests of the men, and that 
provision is made for placing a number sufficient for duty at the outposts at the disposal of the 
Officer Commanding the Sind Frontier Force. 

“15. From the date of this Resolution the mission of Major Sandeman shall be deemed to 
have closed, and uo time should be lost by that officer in preparing and submitting the accounts 
for final adjustment.” 





“Schedule A. 
Referred to in paragraph 13 of Resolution No. 379P., dated 21st February 1877. 
ESTABLISHMENTS AND CHARGES. 
“T.—For the Agent to the Governor-General : 


Rupees. Rupees. 


English and Vernacular Office... ... 670 per mensem* 5 8,040 per annum. 
Jemadar on Rupees 12, and four peons, at 





Rupees 8 each ae ws = 60 is net ais 720 * 
'Yentage at usual rate up toa maximum of ... a oa w 2400 ,, 
Durbar allowance (presents) wee ae wt bei 5,0UU e 
Cost of entertaining Chiefs and contingencies Ses és 4,000 : 

19,896, 
“TI.—For the Assistant at Quetta : 
Rupees. 
Office... ie oe ... 100 per menseio* .. 1,200 per annum. 
Two peons, at Rupees 8 each sia. AC 55 sia we 192, 
Tentage up toa maximum of —.., ae wae ao «. 2,160 - 
Contingencies Bi Pe we vad oe .. 860 





Total .. 3,912 
“ TII.—Assistant in charge of Beluch Guides: 








Rupees. 
Office i vu 75 per mensem* .. 900 per annum. 
Tentage up to a maximum of fi vag 1,800 % 
Contingencies 240 a 
| ; ; Total .. 2,940 iy 
“TV.—Assistant with the Khan : 
Rupees. 
Office 100 per mensein* v 1,200 per annun. 
Two peons Be ae 16 s oe iat 192 : 
Tentage up to a maximum of sie ass vei es 2,160 ‘ 
Contingencies aa nae S34 we ats i 240 : 
. Total .. 3,708 
“V.—Medical Officer : ote 3,702, 


Dispensary Establishmente* and charges as per ‘ 
ieee framed a Dr. pene ae to 3,62: per annuin. 


1,800 7 





Total = 6,424 


“The Agent to the Governor-General is further authorized to incur expenditure not 


oe a 10,000 in providing camp equipage for himself and subordinates taking as a 

ea ee ‘ he oar of camp equipage allowed for Political Agents, and to ineur expendi- 
- -eedin F 7 a pe" . . ins 7 5 7 : 

SOW ie 5,000 in building, furnishing, and providing outfit for dispensaries 


“The above arrangements 
Government of India’s Resol 
Rupees 66, 


do not interfere with the sanction sj i 

: given in paragraph 27 of 
960 ve esolution No. 2819P., dated 16th October 1875 6 ie eedinite of 
pet annum in the manner therein set forth.” - P 


. Detailed lista to be submitted by Major Sandeman. 
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This Resolution was accompanied by a Notification bearing the same date 


: ees se ; - 
and announcing, “in compliance with the wishes of the Khan,” the re-establish- 


m nt y q en a " 
T mn 


“ha , 7 s « 
The Khan was informed of the arrangements in the following khureeta :— 


“T have the pleasur i i i , i i 
a Ne e ‘ panei to inform Your Highness that, in fulfilment of the promise made by 
me at Jacobabad, and in accordance with the provisions of Article LV of the new Treaty, [ 
c pee *, , 450 1 rd v) 
a a Anas for the re-establishment of the Khelat Agency by the permanent deputation of 
Major RK. G. Sandeman to represent the British Government in Your ighness’ dominions. 


“Major Sandeman has received the high and honorable designation of Agent to the 
Governor-General, and will correspond directly with the Government of India: he has my 
entire confidence, aud you will find in him a friend always prepared to co-operate heartily with 
Your Highness in securing tranquillity in Biluchistan, and promoting arrangements for the 
development of trade, the improvement of communications, and other measures likely to be 
beneficial to the interests of the Khelat and British Governments. 


“T feel assured I may count upon Your Highness reciprocating the friendly spirit which 
has dictated his appointment. 


“ Major Sandeman will have under his orders three Assistants and a Medical Officer, with 
each of whom you are already well acquainted ; one of them is Mr. Bruce, another Captain 
Reynolds, late Assistant Superintendent at Jacobabad, the third is Captain H. Wylie, and the 
Medical Officer is Dr. O. 'T. Duke. 


“ Major Sandeman has conveyed to me the wish exnressed by Your Highness that it may 
be so arranged that the officer in charge of the British relations with Khelat, should be algo in 
administrative charge of the British District of Jacobabad. 


“T regret that considerations of importance prevent my acceding, for the present, to 
Your Highness’ request, but, in order to meet as far as possible the object Your Highness has 
in view, instructions have been issued, which I trust will secure the cordial co-operation of the 
officers of districts adjacent to the frontier with Major Sanceryan in reference to matters 
affecting the interests of Khelat. 


“Your Highness has already been informed by telegram that, in accordance with your 
previouly expressed desire, Major Sandeman, on his return to Khelat, is to proceed to Mekran 
and Punjgoor for the purpose of settling, if possible, the affairs of that distant portion of your 
territories. I feel sure Your Highness will gladly afford Major Sandeman, while so employed, 
your cordial assistance and support. 

In conclusion, I beg Your Highness will accept the expression of my best wishes for your 
welfare and that of your Sirdars and people, and my earnest wish that the friendship which 
has been so auspiciously repewed between the Khelat and British Governments may continue 
and increase ; and that the arrangements now determined on may result in securing the main- 
tenance of peace, and the increase of prosperity throughout Your Highness’ dominions.” 


(Proceedings, Political A., March 1877, Nos. 549-551 and 554.) 


75. Release of Mir Khan, Jam of Lus Beyla.—In March 
1876 the Government of Bombay submitted the following memorial signed by 
110 Sirdars and others, praying for the release of Mir Khan, the exiled Jam 
of Lus Beyla. This memorial was referred for report to Colonel Munro, and 
in the meantime orders upon it and upon a similar petition received from the 
Jam himself were deferred :— 

«That Memorialists are induced to appeal to Your Excellency in Council in behalf of the 
late Jam of Beyla, Meer Khan, a Chieftain who endeared himself to one and all in Lus 
Beyla, and who, through a concatenation of events, was deported, by orders of your Govern- 
ment, from Hydrabad in Sind to Poonah in the Dekhan. 

“That Memorialists do not wish to trouble Your Excellency in Council with a recapitula- 
tion of the several events which occurred in Beloochistan witiin the last few years, and which 
led to the Jam seeking an asylum in Sind, where he had full faith in the friendship and 
hospitality of the British Government to warrant his entertaining the belief that his person 
and liberty were safe. 


“That Memorialists will however, with Your Excellency in Council’s permission, touch 
briefly on a few of the leading incidents which brought about an estrangement of feeling 
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hetween the Khan of Khelat and the Jam, and to their unhappy differences must be attributed 
the sad reverses which have overtaken the latter. 


«That it is well known that the position and dignity enjoyed by the Jam were not 
conferred on him by the Khan of Khelat, as is generally supposed. Lhe Jams of Lus Beyla 
have enjoyed an independent position altogether for the last 150 years. One of the Jain’s 
ancestors conquered the country from its original possessors, the Boorfuts, a well known tribe 
in Sind at the present day, they having fled to and settled in the province after the conquest, 
The conqueror of Lus Beyla derived no assistance whatever from the Khan of Khelat of that 
day. A connestion was formed between the family of the Jam of Lus Beyla a century and 
a half ago and the Khans of Khelat of that period through three of the daughters of the 
Jam being given in marriage to the Khans ; three of the daughters of the Khans were also 
warried to the descendants of the Jams. 


«Phat Memorialists would beg most respectfully to impress on the attention of Your 
Excelloney in Council the fact of the Jams having always been independent rulers, and as 
such never paid tribute to the Khans of Khelat ; they used their own seals, and had their 
own superscriptions as rulers on the coins of the country. Owing to the family connection 
between the Khans and the Jams, peace prevailed throughout the country, and the two 
potentates lived on terms of amity with each other, 


“That one cause of dissension between the present Khan of Khelat and the Jam, who 
is married toa sister of the Khan, was the Jam taking unto himself a second wife in the 
person of a sister of Noordeen Mingul, the Chief of the Mingul tribe, who was so 
treacherously murdered lately, with seventy-two of his companions, by orders of the Khan, 
particulars of which tragedy are no doubt known to Your Excellency in Council. 


“That the other and greater cause of dissenssion was the confiscation of the share the 
Jam had in the country called Baghban, and which portion descended to the Jam by right 
of inheritance from his uncle Meer Kumal Khan, the descendants of whom were supported 
by the Jam. A portion of Baghban was owned by the Jam during the rule of Meer 


Nassir Khan, Sherdil Khan, and, for about five years during the rule of the present Khan, 
Khodadad Khan. 


“That matters between the Khan and Meer Khan continued on an unsatisfactory footing 
for some time, serious differences occasionally arising, and complications at times of a grave 
nature threatening the peace of the country; until, at last, Meer Khan found it necessary 
for the safety of his life to leave Lus Beyla and seek an asylum in Sind. 


“That what took place in Sind, and why and how the Jam was deported as a State 


prisoner, and kept as such in the Dekhan, are matters of notoriety, and well known to Your 
Excellency in Council. 


“That it is necessary, however, for Memorialists to point out some important facts in 


connection with the deportation of the Jam, facts which Memorialists beg Your Excellency 
in Couneil will take into consideration. 


“That the Jam sought an asylum in British territory as any private individual would 
have done; he felt assured that his person and liberty would be secure under the British flag, 
and it was far from his intention to take advantage of his position in Sind to foment dissen- 
sions in Beluchistan between the Khan and the people under his rule. 


“That the Khan exercised his influence over the Commissioner in Sind, Sir William 
Merewether, an official who, it is notorious in Beluchistan, always had a strong and unmistake- 


able leaning towards the Khan, and succeeded in getting Meer Khan arrested as a State 
prisoner and sent into exile. 


“That the Government, acting on the one-sided representations of Sir William Mere- 
wether, accorded its sanction to the measures suggested by that official, and the result has 


been that the Jam has been suffering captivity for the last six years, although there is not an 
iota of a charge against him of any kind. 


_ “That if Government suspected that Meer Khan, the Jam, by being in Sind, had easy 
facilities of surring up the people of Lus Beyla to commit acts of hostility towards the 
Khan’s Government, and that his leaving Sind, therefore, was essential to the peace of 


Beluchistan, nothing could have been easier to do than to convey an intimation to him to 


that effect, and to make a thorough enquiry as to wheth ici 3 : 
ee a g quiry ether the suspicions of Government were 


“That instead of adopting a course which justice wo i 
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“That Memorialists will not presume to sit as censors over the acts of the British 
Government, nor will they attempt to question the motives actuating the Government in its 
proceedings towards the Jam. They will, however, content themselves with the expression of 
an opinion, and it is, that the attitude assumed by the British Government towards the Jam 
was perfectly unjustifiable, being warranted by neither reason, equity, nor justice. 


; “That it is well enough known that when the subject of a foreign Government seeks 
refuge in British territory, the Government of which he is a subject, cannot demand his being 
delivered up when there is no charge of felony hanging over him, neither would the British 


Government interfere in the slixhtest degree with his personal movements, or that liberty 
which be enjoys in common with British subjects. 


“That there was no charge preferred against the Jam, save and except such unfounded 
accusations as the Khan may have thought proper to bring, but whether there was a charge or 
not, it will be admitted, any offence committed by the Jam, granting for argument’s sake that 


he had offended, could have been but a political one, and as such not cognizable by the British 
Government. 


“That the position occupied by the Jam was not that of a private individual, all the more 
necessary, therefore, was it for the utmost forbearance to be exercised towards him. 


_ “That numbers of political refugees from European countries have found an asylum in 
England, where their persons are perfectly safe. The rule that applies to such cases in 
England surely applies to England’s dependencies. 


“ That waiving all such considerations, Memorialists will assume that the ostensible reason 
for the removal of the Jam from Sind, where he took refuge relying on the friendship of the 
British Government, and whence he was conveyed as a State prisoner, was that he might not 
be in a position in which it was supposed he would otherwise have been, to foment dissensions 
in Beluchistan. In other words, the Jam in Sind would be a firebrand; in the Dekhan he 
would be powerless. 


“That the impressions the British Government thus laboured under showed clearly the 
erroneous conceptions it had instilled into it, evidently by the Commissioner in Sind, Sir 
William Merewether, in respect of the actual position occupied by the Jam, in reference to his 
personal powers, and to the people of Beluchistan, 


“That the British Government should know that the exceeding popularity of the Jam is 
such that it is not necessary for him to be in Sind to secure a zealous advocacy of his cause; 
neither is it necessary for him to be in the Dekhan for the purpose of estranging the feelings 
of the people from him. His cause is the people’s cause wherever he may be, and this fact 
ought to be impressed seriously on the attention of the British Government. 


“That the notion which evidently got hold of the British Government that the Jam’s 
deportation was a certain means of securing the tranquillity of Beluchistan, is now, Memorial- 
ists presume, sufficiently dispelled, for ever since the Jam left Beyla things have been growing 
from bad to worse, until matters assumed such a serious aspect: that there is now security for 
neither life nor property in the country. 


“That if it was believed that the further the Jam was removed from Beluchistan, the 
better it would be for that country, Memorialists would most respectfully ask why the extreme 
measure taken against the Jam has not produced the desired result. 


«hat as it has been conclusively proved that keeping the Jam in captivity has not had 
the slightest effect in restoring peace to Beluchistan ; on the contrary, Memorialists would 
respectfully beg the British Government to reflect whether it is not doing a gross act of injus- 
tice to a Chieftain who is more sinned against than sinning, by keeping him in exile for no 
earthly purpose whatever; his detention as a State prisoner, under such circumstances, is 
nothing short of a tyrannical measure. 


That Memorialists would beg respectfully to impress upon the attention of the British 
Government that, as a bighly popular ruler, the Jam, in his present unfortunate position, has 
elicited widespread sympathy from all classes, who earnestly desire his release and his restoration 
to his mother country, and Memorialists feel confident the British Government will, on due 
reflection, see the necessity for respecting the feelings and wishes of the people of Beluchistan 
in that respect. 

“That the altered state of the relations between the Khelat Court and the British Gov- 
ernment has removed any obstacles there may have been, at one time, in the way of the Jam’s 
restoration. The obstinacy and intractable spirit of the Khan, and the determination he has 
evinced to refuse to abide by the counsels of the British Government, have necessitated the 
removal of the British representative at the Khelat Court, aod the withdrawal of the annual 
subsidy paid to the Khan. These facts demonstrate clearly enough that there are no relations 
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whatever now existing between the British and the Khelat Governments ; such heing the case, 
it may well be asked on what grounds the British Government considers itself justified in 
detaining the Jam. 


“That the events of the past few weeks, and the chronic state of rebellion in which 
Beluchistan has been, for some time, prejudicing most materially the caravan trade between 
Khorasan and India, have necessitated action being taken by the British Government, which 
has, Memorialists are informed, despatched a special Commissioner to Khelat. 


“That the British Government must now be sensibly alive to the fact that the Jam could 
not have been the author, as he has been represented to be, of the dissensions which so long 
rent the peace of Beluchistan, and spread anarchy throughout the country, for the Jam has 
been for some five years an exile and a prisoner. 


“That the actual cause of the demoralization 9, Beluchistan is the offensive attitude 
maintained by the Khan of Khelat towards the Sirdars of Beluchistan, who have been subject 
to any amount of oppression and contumely at his hands, so much so as to have driven many 


of them into exile, and others into rebellion. 


“That had the Khan of Khelat pursued a conciliatory policy towards his Sirdars, and 
conceded them their ancestral rights and privileges, of which he has ruthlessly deprived them, 
the tranquillity of Beluchistan would never have been disturbed, and things in that now 
unhappy country would have pursued the usual even tenor of their way. 


“That the Khan’s imperiousness and tyranny created a feeling of hostility towards him 
on the part of the Sirdars, one and all of whom are violently opposed to him, and they have 
resented the gross injustice and grievous injuries done to them, in either covert or open acts 
of rebellion. 


“Phat the actual facts as regards the long existing anarchy in Beluchistan are, as Memo- 
rialists have stated them to be, and they would, therefore, beg most respectfully to ask, with 
what pretence of reason the unfortunate Jam can be held accountable or responsible for the 
results of the Khan of Khelat’s own despotic proceedings, and the antipathy he has engendered 
among his Chiefs in consequence. 


“That it has been made manifest enough, bv the withdrawal of all political powers from 
the Commissioner in Sind, Sir William Merewether, that the British Government has been 
convinced that the policy pursued by that official has been a most objectionable one; one con- 
ceived in utter ignorance of the causes in operation in Beluchistan in bringing about the misrule 
and anarchy which have for so long prevailed in it. 


“That it was owing to the misrepresentations, as Memorialists verily believe, of the 
Commissioner in Sind, that the British Government was induced to take the extreme measures 
it did against the Jam, and Memorialists need hardly perhaps observe that as in all other 
matters affecting Beluchistan, so with facts connected with the Ex-Jam of ‘Lus Beyla, the 
Commissioner in Sind has grievously misled the British Government, and thus committed it 
to a line of policy which was highly injudicious, fraught with mischief, and which has pro- 
duced effects which it will take years to remove. 


“That Memorialists beg leave most respectfully to state, by way of conclusion, that the 
people of Lus Beyla are, almost to a man, strongly attached to the Ex-Jam, who is decidedly 
the man of the people; and the British Government could not have committed a greater mis- 
take than to seize his person and send him into exile. 


“That the notion that his being in captivity is essential to the peace and well-doing of 


Beluchistan must now be an exploded one, for facts within the last six years have demon- 
strated conclusively otherwise. 


“That if s0 minded, the adherents of the Jam could, without the slightest interference 
on his part, or the least encouragement from him, create troubles in Beluchistan ; and that so 
far from bis removal to the Dekhan preventing discord, anarchy, and their attendant con- 
sequences, the country would be ina chronic state of rebellion, even if the British Government 
removed the Jam to the antipodes. The root of all the evils that have beset Beluchistan , and 
brought it to the verge of ruin, is the Khan of Khelat’s tyranny; the axe must, therefore, he 
applied there, for if the British Government is at all solicitous about the well-doing of the 
country, it would adopt measures to bring the Khan of Khelat to a proper sense of his 
repens iss, instead of expatriating a Chief who has really been sinned against, and who 

on balan ~ ae te bear the sins and iniquities of a ruler, who is detested by the 
is subjects, wh is held i tre’ i i 
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“That Memorialists beg, 


euler ts selesse OF he therefore, that Your Excellency in Council will be induced to 


Jam of Lus Beyla and his restoration to his native country, where 
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his arrival will be hailed with ever 
to bring about peace, and secur 
years, been deprived.” 


'y demonstration of joy, and where his presence will conduce 
ity for life and property, of which Beluchistan haa, for some 


In May 1876, in writing to Major Sandeman and promising to be guided 
by his advice, the Jalawan Sirdars referred to the case of the Jam and prayed 
for his release. It appeared also from the allusion to the Jam’s affairs in the 
memorandum of the terms of peace to which the Khan was willing to agree 
that His Highness’ own feclings against the Jam were not very hostile. And 
in the address presented by the Sirdars to Major Sandeman at the Durbar on the 
14th of July it was stated that the Khan had agreed to recommend the British 
Government to set the Jam at liberty. It has heen seen from the account of 
the meeting between the Viceroy and the Khan at Jacobabad that this recom- 
mendation was accepted and the Jam’s release sanctioned upon his signifying 
his acceptance of the conditions named. The Jam did accept the conditions, 
and left Poona on the 21st of January 1877. le arrived at Kurrachee on the 
2nd of February and started thence for Lus Beyla on the 10th. The British 
Government paid his travelling expenses and those of his party as far as the 
frontier. 

[Political A., April 1876, Nos. 316-317.] 
[Political A. March 1877, Nos, 324-328, 367-363, 393, 403, 459, 462-467.] 


76. General Report to the Secretary of State and expla- 
nation of the policy of the Government of India towards 
Biluchistan.—The proceedings of the Government of India related in the 
foregoing paragraphs were duly reported to the Secretary of State. ‘The des- 
patch (No. 50, dated 23rd March 1877) related the actual events. of the 
past year and explained at length the principles by which the policy of the 
Government of India had been guided. It is convenient to quote this des- 
patch and the reply of the Home Government, which was not received until 
January 1878, before continuing the notice of the progress of events during 
1877. 


“The letters* we have from time to time uddressed to Your Lordship on the state of our 
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furnished Her Majesty’s Government with information up to arecent date of the general 
progress of affairs in that quarter. We have now to report the completion of arrangements 
for what is we trust a satisfactory and durable settlement of the various questions which in 
connection with this subject have long caused us serious anxiety. 

“y rdship, in your reply to our letter of the 22nd January 1875,t expressed the 
eee hope of Her Majesty’s Government that, should the 
measures then reported by us for improving ee 

iti western frontier produce their anticipated results, an early opportunity mig t be 
ore f cain plsciiie the alghioué between the Government of India and the Khan of Khelat 
on the friendly footing provided by the ‘Treaty of 1854, and of thus ‘ re-establishing a posi- 
tion of affairs desirable in the interests of the British Government and essential to the conti- 
nued existence of Khelat as an independent State.’ 

“ This injunction we have kept steadily in view throughout our dealings with the Khan, 
and we are hopeful that the information we now place before Your Lordship may ue for 
our proceedings the approval of Her Majesty’s Government. But as Ls Ce oe 
appear to involve a departure from the policy of our previous relations vis ae o we se 
it desirable to recapitulate briefly the history of those relations. This will su ciently explain 
the causes and character of the situation we have had to deal with im_our Prarie “eee 
effect to the wishes of Her Majesty’s Government, as expressed in Your Lordship’s above- 
mentioned letter. ~e ae 

« The political institutions of Khelat are, as Your Lordship is ney : the main of a 
feudal character, that is to say, the Khan rules, not directly over the peor! - re over a anne 
ber of tribal Chiefs, who in turn exercise over their own tribes a poe a ms Las a ca 
sharply defined, but which practically resembles that of the great ei ae e ae 
period of Western society. The Khan’s personal possessions are comparatively small; and t 
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people who obey the direct authority of His Highness and Ins officers are few in number. The 
bulk of the population of Biluchistan belongs to one or other of the numerous tribes or clans 
included in the two great groups of the Sarawans and Jalawans. The respective Chiefs of 
these two tribal sections, in association with an hereditary Prime Minister, have at all times 
been recognized throughout Biluchistan as the constitutional advisers of ifs Ruler. ‘The here. 
ditary Prime Minister represents the original inhabitants, and present trading and agriculturg] 
population of the Khanate; and without reference to these three Councillors nothing of im. 
portance can be undertaken by the Khan, in accordance with that unbroken national tradition 
which must be regarded as the constitutional basis of the paramount power in Khelat. ‘These 
three personages occupy a prominent position throughout the history of the Khanate; the two 
hereditary Councillors as the champions of the nobles, and the hereditary Mimster as the repre- 
sentative of the Khau’s personal authority. From their incessant struggles for influence and 
power, rather than from anything that can properly be ealled popular discontent, have arisen 
most of the troubles which have hitherto distracted the Kbanate. The history of Khelat is 
in short, the customary chronicle of feudal society in an Asiatic State, from whose social 
ferment no stable political organisition has yet been evolved. Sanguinary revolts rapidly 
alternate with restorations of a power ruthless in retaliation. The Sirdars are ever ready to 
fight for their cherished liberty to be lawless, and the Khan is rarely able to enforce his autho- 
rity except by a droitly playing off one Chief or tribe against another. 


“ Practically, this authority has always been in proportion to the vigour of the Khan’s 
personal character, and dependent on the strength of bis will rather than on that of law and 
tradition. But among all these elements of political disturbance and weakness, there exists 
one source of stability, the importance of which can hardly be overrated. This is the exceed- 
ingly strong sentiment of clanship, and loyalty to the hereditary principle, which conspicuously 
characterizes both the people and its Chiefs. On the one hand, notwithstanding frequent 
assassination, periodical revolt, and chronic anarchy, this Khanate has descended in almost 
uninterrupted legitimate succession, through a period of one hundred and fifty years, and a line 
of nine hereditary Prinees, to the present Ruler. On the other hand, almost every effort on 
the part of a Khan to dispossess a hostile Chief of his power, uproot an opposing tribe, or sup- 
press a disaffected family, has completely failed. Through good report and evil report the 
tribes bave, habitually, clung to their hereditary Chiefs; and the Chiefs have habitually 
resumed allegiance to their hereditary suzerain. . 


“ From their earliest period our relations with Khelat have been embarrassed by the diffi- 
culties inseparable from all dealings with a weak, unsettled Government. In the main, our 
policy has been guided by the principles which would regulate our intercourse with the estab- 
lished Government of any neighbouring State. We have generally supported the ruling 
power ; because it represents the only unit of collective authority with which we can conve- 
niently deal, or which it is practically possible to hold responsible for the maintenance of interna- 
tional engagements. But it has not seldem happened that the proved and acknowledged in- 
ability of the ruling power to enforce its own authority has obliged us to act. independently of 
it. Thus, both Sir C. Napier and General Jacob undertook, and carried out, the punishment 
of tribes nominally subject to the Khan of Khelat, but whose conduct the Khan was powerless 
to control; whilst, on the other hand, Sir Henry Green succeeded in compelling and enabling 
the Khan to punish very efficiently, on one occasion, the most troublesome and insubordinate of 
these semi-independent tribes. So, also, a treaty extremely valuable, so long as the Khanate 
was governed by a powerful ruler, became valueless when the country bad practically fallen 
into the hands of rebellious and irresponsible Sirdars. If, therefore, the policy pursued towards 
Khelat during past years by the Government of India exhibits signs of frequent apparent 
change, such change is not attributable to vacillations of principle or purpose, but to the in- 
evitably varying conditions of the situation with which this Government has had to deal. 


“The one thing which at no time, past or present, the Government of India has ever been 
able to do, however strongly it might wish to do it, is to remain an unconcerned and _ inert 
spectator of what passes immediately beyond our Western border. The connection existing 
between the tribes and populations inside and outside this border is so direct, so closely intimate, 
that any disturbance of the latter vibrates instantaneously across the frontier ; and civil war in 
Biluciistan involves, so long at it lasts, not only the closing of our main trade routes across 
that country, the maltreatment of our merchants who use them, and the incessant spoliation of 
their property, but also au unsettled and seriously unsafe condition of British territory extend- 
ing along the whole length of the important province of Sindh. ‘To this reason must be attri- 
buted the fact that the strongest advocates of a policy of non-interference have, as regards our 
relations with Khelat, invariably ended by becoming the advocates or executors of measures of 
interference, sudden and violent, in proportion t> the length of time during which more 
moderate and consistent intervention has beeu postponed. hi 


“It would be tedious and unnecessary to recapitulate the numerous occasions of such 
reluctant but unavoidable interference, or to describe the various forms it has assumed. Only 
two such instances call for special notice in our present letter. Of these the first is the conclu- 
sion of a Treaty eigned iv 1854 with Nassir Khan, the then Ruler of Khelat. By thut 
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Treaty, the provisions of which arc familiar to Your Lordship, the Khan practically became 
subordinate to, and dependent on, the British Government. The position thus accepted by 
the Ruler of Khelat has often been disregarded, and has long remained unenforced, by the 
Government of India; but, theoretically at least, it has never ceased to be acknowledged, not 
only by His Highness, but also by the Sirdars and people of the Khanate. In all their 
internal dissensions they have constantly, and of Jate most urgently and unanimously, 
appealed to the British Government as. the only power to whose impartial authority they 


are all willing to submit, and whose duty they all considered it to be to maintain pence 
between them. 


“The second instance is of less general importance. Bat it has a much more direct con- 
nection with recent events. Indeed it may be regarded as the origin and cause of our present 
position in Khelat. As Your Lordship is aware, the reign of Khodadad Khan, the present Ruler 
of that Khanate, has been marked by more than the customary prevalence of anarchy and civil 
war, ‘This, during the year 1871-1472, culminated in a general rebellion, which occasioned 
such serious disturbance on our frontier as to necessitate the interference of the Government of 
India, Our Commissioner in Sindh was accordingly authorized to mediate formally between 
the contending parties; and, together with a representative of the Khan, the principal Sirdars 
of Khelat assembled to meet the Commissioner at Jacobabad on the 28th of March 1372. Of 
the details and results of that arbitration Your Lordship is already cognizant. It temporarily 
suspended the civil war then desolating the Khanate and disturbing the British border. But 
our future relations with Khelat were neither settled nor improved by it. It coustituted a 
marked and very important departure from the policy which till thea had governed our relations 
with that Khanate. Lor the first time the Sirdars of Khelat appeared as recognized parties 
to what was virtually an international contract between the British Government and that 
of the Knanate, whilst at the same time the Khan was still, as heretofore, assumed to be the 
ouly responsible power in the country, and held answerable for the due execution of our 
award, not merely against himself, but also against his recalcitrant Sirdars, whom that 
very award had deprived His Highness of the power of coercing. 


“Such a position could not possibly be maintained. The temporary adoption of it had 
been forced upon the Government of India by the fact that the previous position had ceased to 
be tenable, and it was necessary to terminate as promptly as possible a situation which had 
become altogether intolerable. But it is only due to the Government of Bombay that record 
should here be made of the opinion then expressed by that Government, that the unprece- 
dented acknowledgment of the rebellious Sirdars of Khelat, as a recognized power in the 
Khanate, must ‘subvert the Khan’s authority and perpetuate troubles.’ ‘This prediction 
was promptly verified ; nor can there be any doubt that the step taken in 1872 rendered 
necessary aud inevitable further steps in the same direction. By the arbitration of 1872 the 
British Government assumed and accepted a position in Khelat which could neither be aban- 
doned without the simultaneous annihilation of its salutary influence in the Kbauate, nor 
practically maintained without a greatly increased exercise of authority. 

“ Meanwhiie, matters in Khelat went on from bad to worse. The counsels of the 
British Agent, unsupported as they were by any exhibition of power, or any indication of 
the Government’s determination to enforce them, were systematically disregaded by the 
Khan ; until at last Major Harrison, who had Jost all influence at the Court of His Highness, 
was withdrawn from it in 1873. The payment of the annual subsidy to His Highness was 
simultaneously withheld ; and the Government of India ceaSed from all communication with the 
Khan in reference to the measures requisite for the security of our Western border. 


“ From 1872 till 1875 our relations with Khelat continued to grow rapidly more and more 
unsatisfactory ; and more and more detrimental to those British interests which it is our duty 
to protect. Outrage followed upon outrage ; no redress could be obtained, and the frontier 
became so disorganized that the chief authority in Sindh recommended armed intervention in 
Khelat, and the deposition of its Ruler. Our reasons for not adopting this recommendation 
were placed before Your Lordship in our letter No. 13 of 22nd January 1875. We preferred 
to make another effort in the cause of peace, by sending an officer of great experience in deal- 
ing with tire hill tribes upon our Western border, under the orders of the Commissioner in 
Sindh, into the Murri Hills, with a view to effect, if possible, a settlement of the troubles on 
our immediate frontier; and to provide for the security of the Bolau route. We further in- 
structed him that should these measures prove successful in affording security to trade through 
the Khelat territory, and should His Highness the Khan show an earnest desire to co-operate 
for that end, and to return to a proper sense of his duties, ‘it would afford the Governor. 
General in Council great pleasure, on receiving an expression of regret for what occurred, to 
restore the former subsidy, and to re-establish the old friendly footing with His Highness 
Government.’ We selected Major Sandeman to carry out these views. 

“Major Sandeman started from Dera Ghazi Khan on the 18th of November 1875, 
He was well reccived at once by the Murri and Brahui Chiefs, and later by the Khan himself. 
Full reports of bis first mission and its results are annexed to our despatch eae the 
17th of March 1876. Although, for reasons, on which it is not now necessary to dwell, that 
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miesion was not in all respects successful, it was nevertheless productive of some valuable 
results. Both parties to the civil conflict in Khelat had become weary of it, and more or 
less exhausted by their protracted and apparently interminable struggle. The advent of g 
British officer, in the character of mediator between them, was welcomed by the Khan and 
Sirdars alike. The old instinct of willing subordination to the authority of the British 
Government was proved to be as strong as, and indeed stronger than, ever. An opportunity 
of which His Highness immediately availed himself, was thus offered to the Khan for 
addressing the Viceroy in terms tending to facilitate the renewal of friendly communications 
between the British Government and His Highness. 


At the termination of this, Major Sandeman’s first mission to Khelat, the Government 
of India determined to permit that officer to revisit speedily the Court of the Khan, with 
wider powers, a better defined authority, and a military force sufficient to ensure general 
submission to its verdict. 


“Only three courses were then open to the Government of India. Of these, the first 
was total abstention from any further interference in the internal affairs of Khelat. That course 
would, in our opinion at the time, and our unchanged opinion now, have infallibly prolonged 
an intolerable and aggressive anarchy upon our Western Frontier, until it was terminated by the 
annexation of Khelat to the dominions of the Amir of Cabul—a neighbour more powerful than 
the Khan, more ambitious, and unfortunately also more untrustworthy, more openly unfriendly, 
he second course involved immediate intervention to the extent of deposing the Khan, and 
annexing the Khanate to British territory. This course the Government of India had indeed 
already rejected ; but since the rejection of it the prospects favorable to any other course had 
not been very greatly improved. ‘Ihe third course was that of continued, intervention to the 
extent only of what might be found sufficient to impose peace between the Khan and Sirdars 
of Khelat, with adequate guarantees for the protection of British commerce, and the 
tranquillity of British territory. 

“Taking into due consideration the partial success of Major Sandeman’s first mission, 
the desire unanimously evinced throughout Khelat for further and continued intervention on 
its part, and the apparent certainty that if such intervention were withheld, or suspended, 
the whole of Biluchistan would immediately relapse into anarchy, the Government decided on 
adopting the last of these three courses. Accordingly Major Sandeman, invested with fuller 
powers and a more definitely pronounced authority, was a second time deputed to Khelat, under 
instructions to use his best endeavours for effecting a complete and permanent settlement of 
the sanguinary and complicated disputes which were still distracting the Khanate. In 
order to give further weight to his mediation and more distinctly mark the importance 
attached to its success by the Government of India, an escort consisting of 1,056 men of the 
Sindh and Punjab Frontier forces was detailed to accompany him. On this second mission, 
he left, Jacobabad the 4th April 1876; and eight days subsequent to that event the administra- 
tion of the Government of India was made over by Lord Northbrook to the present Viceroy. 


“The present Viceroy having had the advantage, before leaving England, of personal 
communication with Your Lordship on the general subject of our frontier relations, was 
strongly impressed by the importance of endeavouring to deal with them simultaneously, as 
indivisible parts of a single Imperial question mainly dependent for its solution on the foreign 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, which is the ultimate guardian of the whole British 
Empire, rather than as isolated local matters. From this point of view, and bearing in mind 
the ambiguous and unsatisfactory character of our relations with Afghanistan, it had been 
His Execllency’s intention to depute a confidential Envoy to the Court of Cabul wd Candahar ; 
in and about which locality the Afghan population is most friendly to the British Government. 
This Envoy, in addition to other amicable communications suggested by a desire for the im- 
provement of our relations with that State, and the better definition of the mutual obligations 
at present existing between its Government and our own, would have been instructed to explain 
frankly to the Amir our exact. position in regard to Khelat, and the steps which bad been, or 
might be, rendered necessary for the protection of British interests on our Western Frontier. 


“The execution of this project was however rendered impossible by the instructions which 
had already been issued to Major Sandeman during His Excellency’s journey to India; and 
the Viceroy, in these circumstances, immediately recognized the expediency of supporting and 
aiding Major Sandeman in the discharge of his difficult and important task. 


“The history of Major Sandeman’s second mission to Khelat is recorded in the annexed 
reports from that officer to the Government of India in the Foreign Department. ‘At the 
time when he re-entered Khelat a large number of caravang had assembled in Sindh, and 
were there awaitiug the re-opening of the great Western trade route through the Bolan Pass. 
Advantage was promptly taken of the truce in the civil war, and the friendly disposition of 
the tribes along the route, as well as of the special means of protection afforded by the strong 
military force which accompanied Major Sandeman’s mission, to pass these caravans safely 
through the Bolan. A severe attack of cholera which had falle 
plains of Cutchee hastened, rather than delayed, its movements 
forced marches into a more healthy climate this epidemic was 
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Chiefs generally responded with willinencesa to the ec j I 
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ment which they appeared disposed to urge on our adoption. The Khan on his part evinced 
at first, considerable reluctance to meet the British Envoy. This reluctance appeared to be 
partly attributable to a not unnatural sentiment of personal humiliation at having to meet 
all his rebellions Sirdars who had already joined Major Sandeman’s camp, and with whom that 
officer had first placed himself in communication, partly also to a fear of treachery on their 
part, and partly perhaps by mistrust of the policy of the British Government towards himself, 
The tact and firmness of Major Sandeman, however, overcame all these obstacles, and on the 
30th of May last the Khan arrived at Mustang, where the British Envoy had pitched hig 
camp and assembled the leaders of the Brahui tribes. 


& Major Sandeman’s conduct in the negotiations which followed commands our warmest 
commendation. Although hitherto regarded throughout Khelat chiefly as the stray advocate 
of the cause of the disaffected Sirdars, he succeeded in rapidly winning the confidence of the 
Khan, without losing that of the Chiefs. With great judgment, he threw upon a body of 
arbitrators, nominated by the two parties, the difficult and invidious task of deciding 
between their rival claims; skilfully reserving to himself the advantageous position of an 
impartial adviser to both parties in the dispute, rather than that of a judge. He brought his 
influence to bear, with excellent effect, on the wild tribesmen, who seem to have followed his 
advice with unlimited trust ; he calmed their apprehensions; he judiciously upheld the posi- 
tion of the Khan; and thus, by dint of impartial honesty of purpose, by well directed sympathy, 
and unfailing patience, he persuaded both His Highness and the Sirdars to meet each other 
half way, in a rational and amicable spirit. Vinally, having by such means reduced their 
respective claims and grievances into an intelligible shape, and narrowed them to a practical 
issue, Major Sandeman effected between them a comprehensive settlement of their disputes, on 
terms which were welcomed by the disputants on each side ag mutually satisfactory. 


“The instrument embodying these terms of reconciliation was drawn up at Mustang on 
the 13th July, and read out formally in Durbar. In it the Sarawan and Jalawan Sirdars de- 
clared their submission and allegiance to the Khan according to ‘ancient rule and custom :’ 
the Khan, on his part, restored to them their ‘ ancient rights and privileges,’ and promised to treat 
them with every kindness and consideration so long as they continued loyal and faithful to the 
Khelat Government. Details connected with the nomination of certain Sirdars to be Chiefs of 
tribes, grievances arising from the confiscation of lands, &c., were also settled in this document ; 
and assent given to measures for the protection of the Bolan Pass which had been previously 
arranged by a provisional instrument executed on the 30th of June. The Khan and Sirdars, 
moreover, made a solemn pledge to forget the past, and to avoid all hostilities against one 
another until after referring any future grounds of dlispute to the British Government for its 
decision. ‘We do heartily agree,’ they declare, ‘to aid to the best of our power in keeping 
open the trade routes, to preserve the peace of the country, and we swear we will do nothing to 
violate this our written agreement of peace. This our first agreement we make to the British 
Government as a record of the terms of peace made between us, and to which we have affixed 
our seals.’ 

“In making his final report to us, Major Sandeman reviewed with just satisfaction the 
results of his mission. But he did not conceal from himself, or from us, the necessarily 
transitory character of the settlement he had effected, if the maintenance of that settlement 
were to be left henceforth entirely to the unaided powers and uncontrolled impulses of the 
two parties to it. British Agents had on many previous occasions brought about the amicable 
settlement of quarrels in Khelat; but experience had proved the futility of arbitration 
between disputants who have no confidence in the power and determination of the arbitrating 
Government to cause its awards to be respected. Major Sandeman pointed out very forcibly 
that the long civil war, which had desolated Khelat almost without intermission since the 
accession to power of the present Khan, had for years been deepening between His Highness 
and the Sirdars a gulf which could not practically be bridged over, all at once, by a mere 
piece of paper. The continued direct supervision and control of the British Government 
were, in his opinion, essentially necessary guarantees for the permanence of the results attained 
by his own arbitration. Speaking, after a careful study of the internal condition of the whole 
Khanate, and with every disposition to take a sanguine view of the results of his own work, he 
says—‘ The direct interference of the British Government, acting as a Paramount Power, ig 
absolutely necessary, and must be maintained.’ And again—‘ ‘To make its influence really 
effective for the future, the British Government must state to both sides that it accepts the 
responsibilities they desire to enforce on it, and will aid them materially, as the Paramount 
Power, to preserve the peace of the country.” a 

“Nor was Major Sandeman without good reason for believing that such interference 
would be cordially weleomed throughout Khelat, as conducive to the interests of the Kbanate, 
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po less than to our own. He had found that both the Khan and the Sirdars looked excly 
sively to the British Government as a Paramount Power—the only power able to advise ana 
assist them in their difficulties, the only power able to compose their quarrels ; a power in 
short, on whose intelligent recognition of its opportunities and dutics in Khelat the perma. 
nent peace of their country was practically dependent. The Khan himself, with all his faults 
has nlways been credited with a sincere desire to maintain friendly relations with the British 
Government. This opinion of His Llighness’ disposition is strongly confirmed by Major 
Sandeman. Writing to us about the character of that Prince, he says—' Mir Khodadad 
Khan isa weak Privee; but at the same time he is not without considerable ability. During 
the recent negotiations I have watched him carefully and well; and, although convinced of 
this, I am equally so of his loyalty and devotion to our Government, whose interests he con- 
siders to be his care, as far as he has the power to watch over them. He is very easily 
influenced for good or evil, but has the greatest respect for the British Government, and ] 
feel certain from what I have seen of him that any advice His Excellency the Viceroy may 
consider it expedient to give him when replying to his letter lately forwarded will not: pass 
unheeded. There is nothing that I have seen about him to make me believe that he is at heart 
evil disposed, cruel, or in any way unworthy of the kindness and consideration of our Govern- 
ment.’ Moreover, wherever he went, Major Sandeman found himself, and the troops com. 
posing his escort, regarded, nct as the emissaries of a foreign Power, but as the natural 
friends and protectors of the people, by whom they were warmly welcomed. During his sojourn 
in the country, Khelat had enjoyed (and not in vain) a period of repose, or rather of peaceful 
activity, long unknown to this unhappy State. Villages, destroyed by recent war, were already 
being rebuilt; land, left fallow by its fearful owners, was already being brought again under 
cultivation. Everywhere, signs of reviving hope and confidence attested the reliance placed 
by the whole population of the Khanate on the efficacious continuance of our intervention. 


“ Major Sandeman’s final report reached us early in the month of September last, and at 
once received our most careful consideration. We had then to decide whether we should regard 
our intervention as terminated by the conclusion of peace between the Ruler and the Chiefs of 
Khelat; or whether we should accept, with all its responsibilities, the task of prolonged inter- 
vention which had been so eagerly urged upon our acceptance by all the parties concerned. 
We had to consider, in the first place, all the conditions of the peculiar position we had 
assumed towards Khelat by the Treaty of 1854. ‘This position, though sometimes ignored by 
ourselves, had been continually acknowledged and appealed to by the other contracting party. 
We had, in the next place, to consider all the practical consequences of the mediation of 1872. 
Our interference on that occasion had prevented what then promised to bea decisive trial of 
strength between the Khan and his Sirdars. By according to the latter a position in which 
they had never before been formally recognized by the British Government, we had certainly 
weakened the position of the Khan. Since then, His Highness has never ceased to complain 
that, after having arrested his hand at the critical moment, when he believed himself able, at 
last, to erush his rebellious vassals, and after giving to those vassals a status prejudicial’ to his 
own, we had then beavily increased his obligations, whilst diminishing his power; bad continued 
to hold him responsible for the exercise of an authority of which we ourselves had helped to 
deprive him ; and had finanlly punished him for acts which we had left him powerless to prevent. 
We had also before our eyes the history of all previous mediations in Khelat. It showed 
plainly that each of them had resulted in confusion worse than that which mediation had 
attempted to remedy. And we had beneath our hand the strongly expressed opinion of an 
officer exceptionally well qualified to form a sound opinion on this subject, that a similar result 
would infallibly attend his own successful mediation, if we decided on withholding the con- 
tinued intervention which he deemed necessary to maintain, and perpetuate, the good effect of 
it. Finally, our consideration was duly given to the consequences foreseen and fully 
accepted by the Government of India when framing its Resolution of the 14th March 1876. 
That Resolution enabled Major Sandeman to carry ont his last mission with unusual pomp and 
publicity, supported by an imposing military force. This circumstance had attracted to it 
the special attention of neighbouring States, at the same time securing to it the special confi- 
dence and respect, of all parties and persons in Khelat. To the reliance thus inspired on our 
power and determination to protect order, maintain peace, and punish unprovoked aggression, 
must be mainly attributed the almost unprecedented eagerness of all concerned to follow the 
advice, and accept the award, of the British mediator. We had, therefore, to consider very 
seriously what would be the effect on the Khanate itself, more especially upon those of its 
inhabitants aud rulers who had unreservedly placed their rights and interests in our hands, and 

what the effect upon our influence elsewhere, of immediately terminating an intervention 
which on all sides, we were earnestly requested to prolong, or abruptly withdrawing those 
means of maintaining the scttlement effected by our Agent, which the persons who had accept- 
ed it, and were directly interested on its maintenance, unanimously reearded as necessary for 
that purpose. The British mediator, himself, had in very emphatic fornié recorded his deli- 
berate opinion that a more direct and active interference than heretofore would long be needed 
to secure the fruits of his mediation. With this opinion before us we were constrained to 
acknowledge that we could not decline the position thus bequeathed to us by a long course of 
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antecedent cireumstance, without thereby incurring the grave responsibility of deliberately plung- 
Ing into renewed bloodshed, and interminable anarchy, a neighbouring and a friendly State 
which had urgently appealed to us for timely rescue from those evils. 


“ Whilst, therefore, we were fully alive to the difficulties and responsibilities of the 
permanent intervention advocated by Major Sandeman, we could not disguise from ourselves 
the greater difficulties and responsibilities of renouncing the position in which the success of his 
mediation had conspicuously placed us. Moreover, we were also of opinion that the highest 
and most general interests of this Empire (interests no longer local but imperial) rendered it 
necessary to place our relations with Khelat on a much firiner, more durable, and more intimate 
footing than before. Whatever may have been the personal disinclination of this Government, 
in times past, to exercise active interference in Khanates beyond our border, it must now be 
acknowledged that, having regard to possible contingencies in Central Asia, to the profound and 
increasing interest with which they are already anticipated and diseusssd by the most warlike 
populations within as well as without our frontier, and to the evidence that has reached us of 
foreign intrigue in Khelat itself (intrigue at present innocuous, but sure to become active in 
proportion to the andrchy or weakness of that State and its alienation from British influence), 
we can no longer avoid the conclusion that the relations between the British Government and 
this neighbouring Khanate must henceforth be rezulated with a view to higher and more 
imperial objects than the temporary prevention of plunder on the British border. But, indeed, 
the experience of late years is no less conclusive that even the permanent protection of British 
trade and property equally demand a more energetic and consistent exercise of that authority 
which we are now invited, by its Ruler, its Chiefs, and its people, to exercise in Khelat. 


“ But although we have not shrunk from accepting and assuming the responsibilities we 
inherit from the mediation of 1872 and the armed mission of Major Sandeman, it has not 
appeared to us necessary or desirable to push intervention to the point recommended by that 
officer. We learned by one of his latest reports to us that Major Sandeman had already given 
his sanction to a code of procedure issued by the Khan for the guidance of the Sirdars and 
Naibs in the civil administration of Khelat; and that this code involved a constant and 
minute interference on the part of the British Agent in the civil and criminal administration 
of that State, which seemed to us in the highst degree unadvisable. As therefore we were 
unable to ratify the sanction given by Major Sandeman to this code, or to concur unreservedly 
in the whole line of policy advocated by him, we deemed it expedient, before finally determin- 
ing the permanent character of our future relations with Khelat, to place Major Sandeman 
fully and confidentially in possession of our views. It appeared to us that this object could be 
effected better and more promptly Ly personal communication than by official correspondence. 
We were also of opinion that as our adoption of the general basis on which Major Sandeman 
had, with our entire approval, succeeded in placing our relations with the Khanate would 
necessitate the retention, for some time at least, of his escort in Khelat, it was desirable that 
we should have, as soon as possible, the opinion of a more experienced military officer as to the 
safety and distribution of the troops. | 


“ Accordingly, whilst withholding our official reply to Major Sandeman’s abovementioned 
report, we deputed Colonel Colley, in accordance with the suggestion of the Viceroy (that 
officer being His Excellency’s Military Secretary and an officer of political as well as military 
experievce, more especially in regard to th» management of frontier tribes and troops), to pro- 
ceed to Khelat in an unofficial capacity as the bearer of communications from His Excelleney 
to the Khan and hiajor Sandeman respectively. We anticipated great advantage to the public 
interests from the opportunity thus afforded to Major Sandeman of learning our views in 
complete detail from an officer in the Viceroy’s personal confidence. Our anticipations have 
been justified by the result. In personal communication with the Military Secretary, Major 
Sandeman was able to withdraw from the position which he had assumed in issuing his new 
Code of Civil Procedure for Khelat. He wisely arranged that it should be treated as a tempo- 
ent pending the signature of a ‘Treaty which should define the obligations we 
d the completion of a new and more complete Code based upon them. Colonel 
s mission with care and judgment, and in a manner which merits our warm 
In concert with him, Major Sandeman hi ee 6 lay ras i ar 

fF a Tr framed in general accord with our wishes. aid down the future rela- 
ees nee Gsveratents in a sense favorable to Khelat, and caleulated a0 prone 
the true interests of both. The Khan, with many expressions of gratitude, et Tie 4 
to this Treaty after certain additions and alterations were made by ee a f a poe 
commenced his arrangements for meeting the Viceroy at Jacobabud early in December, with a 


view to its formal ratification. a ths 
“The text of the Treaty thus signed by the Viceroy and His Highness in private Durbar 
at Jacobabad on the 8th of December last, 1s annexed to this letter. ; The first three Articles 
of this Treaty renew and re-affirm the Treaty of 1854, whereby ne et eee - oppose ae 
i iti z : “ti rdinate co-operation with it, and to abstain 

2 the British Government, to act iv subordina ee : me ta 
Fron pe without its permission into any negotiation with other States; the British 


Government on its part agreeing to respect the independence of Khelat, and to aid the Khan, 


tary docum 
assumed, an 
Colley carried out hi 
acknowledgments. 
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in case of need, by such means asit may deem expedient in the maintenance of his just 
authority, and tho protection of his territory from external attack. By the 4th and 5th 
Artitles of the Treaty of 1876 we re-establish our Agency at the Court of the Khan, and 
authorise our Agent. to use his good offices for the settlement of any serious dispute hetween 
His Highness and his Sirdars. Failing the settlement of it by that means, the Khan will with 
our consent submit any such dispute to the arbitration of the British Agent, accepting and 
faithfully executing, the Agent's award. 


“The 6th Article embodies that part of our present arrangements with Khelat, which more 
than any other, as Your Lordship will readily understand, required our careful preliminar 
consideration. Had the question before us in connection with this Article been whether we 
should now, even in compliance with the concurrent desire of the Khan, the Sirdars and the 
tribes, introduce British troops into the Khanate, we might have hesitated before assenting to 
such a measure. But the troops of the British Government were already in Khelat, where 
their presence was cordially welcomed by the inhabitants of the country. ‘The value of it, 
in giving weight to the counsels of our Envoy, and security to the peace of the population, had 
been tested and significantly proved by restored political harmony, revived agriculture, unmolest- 
ed trade, reconstructed villages. What, therefore, we had now to decide was whether we 
should withdraw these troops, well knowing that their withdrawal would weaken the position 
of our Envoy, discourage the hopes, and perhaps irretrievably alienate the confidence, of a 
population which recogmzed in their presence the only practical guarantee for its continued 
peace and future prosperity. Even before the signature of the Treaty, these troops had ceased 
to perform the part of a were military escort to the Envoy. They had, with the cordial con- 
currence of the Khan, and with the best possible effect, been located in various parts of the 
country where the presence was deemed most conducive to its permanent pacification, or the 
protection of the re-opened trade routes. The security of the troops themselves had been care- 
fully considered. After consultation with Colonel Colley, Major Sandeman had recommended 
that any occupation of the mountains and defiles of the Bolan should be avoided; but had 
selected two points of military as well as political importance—Quetta and Mitri; where the 
troops would be amidst a friendly, peaceful, and industrious population in open and well cultivated 
districts, free from any risk of being compromised, or provoking collisions or complications. 
Meanwhile, there could be no reasonable doubt of the Khan’s personal inability, for the present 
at any rate, to enforce his newly re-acknowledged authority without at least some show of 
material support from the British Government. 


“ Under all these circumstances, we deemed it wise to give practical effect to an arrange- 
ment contemplated by the Treaty of 1854, and completely in accordance with the provisions 
and intentions of that Treaty; an arrangement obviously required by the present condition of 
Khelat, and the interests of the Indian mpire so far as they are thereby affected. 


“The subsequent Articles of the Treaty of 1876 provide for the construction of lines of 
railway and telegraph; and in pursuance of this provision we have already, in concert with the 
Khan, made temporary surveys for a future line of railway from Sukkur to the Bolan Pass; 
and commenced preliminaries for the construction of a telegraph line from Jacobabad to Dadur, 
diverging thence to the town of Khelat on the one side, and Quetta on the other. Frnally, it 
will be seen that to aid the Khan in a more efficient fulfilment than heretofore of the obligas 
tions contracted by him under the Treaty of 1854 and under the present supplementary engage- 
ment, we have agreed to grant him a sum of one lakh of rupees annually instead of the former 
half lakh, and to contribute a further sui of twenty thousand five hundred rupees annually 
towards the establishment of posts and the development of trade routes in His Highness’ 
dominions, so long as the money is expended in a manner approved by us. 


“Such are the provisions of the Treaty into which we have entered, and for which we seek 
the approval of Her Majesty’s Government. his Treaty was ratified in presence of the 
prineipal Sirdars ; and the Viceroy took advantage of the occasion to impress earnestly on the 
Khan the necessity of scrupulously respecting the rights of his Sirdars and subjects, and of 
abstaining from oppression, ‘ By this Treaty,’ His xcellency said, ‘the British Government 
has undertaken serious obligations on your behalf. It, therefore, expects that Your Highness 
will listen to its counsels. ‘These counsels will always be dictated by a sincere desire for your 
welfare and for that of your subjects. It expects that you will loyally act upon the advice 
tendered to you by its representative, and that you will abide by his decision in all cases 
referred to his arbitration.’ Turning to the Sirdars, the Viceroy reminded them that they had 
been specially named in the Treaty and were equally bound by its terms; that the ‘Treaty 
imposed obligations upon them as well as upon the Khan, and that any breach of these obliga- 
tions by further acts of rebellion would bring upon them the displeasure of the British 
Government. ‘Tbe Khan and the Sirdars both eagerly replied that they clearly understood, 
and faithfully accepted, the obligations thus laid upon them. 


“While at Jacobabad, the Viceroy took advantage of the pr issi 

; . y presence of the Commissioner 
of Sindh, together with that of the General Officer ‘Commanding the Sindh District, and of 
the Officer Commanding the Sindh Frontier Force, to confer on certain questions connected 
with the disposal of Major Sandeman’s escort, and the strength and disposition of the troops 
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to be stationed in Khelat territory. For military as well as political reasons Quetta had been 
selected in preference to Khelat for the head-quarters of this force. It offers an exceptionally 
strong military position, a small hill rising in the middle of a wide open plain, well watered 
and in the midst of a district abounding in supplies, a position almost unassailable if occupied 
by troops armed with the most improved modern weapons, and which a small foree could hold 
for any required tine against vastly superior forces, It is an important strategicul position 
commanding the richest and most important valleys of upper Beluchistan, as well as the 
great trade routes both through the Bolan and to Khelat. The surrounding population ig 
peaceful and industrious, retaiming the most friendly recollections of our former vecupations, 
and welcoming the arrival of the troops as the security for peace and prosperity. It was not 
considered advisable to locate troops in the Bolan Pass itself, isolated as they would be in a 
barren and mountainous district in immediate contact with the wild and turbulent tribes where 
their presence could hardly fail to bring about accidental collisions and complications, and their 
safety might be seriously compromised. But another open and secure position was selected at 
Mitri at the south-end of the pass, covering the rich plains of Cutchee, connects Jacobabad 
with Quetta, and whence the pass could be patrolled if necessary, 


“One of the principal objects assigned to Major Sandeman in his missions into Beluchis- 
tan was the opening of the Bolan Pass. ‘The arrangements made for that purpose are detailed 
in the accompanying papers. For reasons given above it was not considered advisable to place 
troops in the pass, but was thought preferable to depend on arrangements made with the 
tribes along the pass. Under arrangements made by Major Sandeman and agreed to by the 
Khan and the Sirdars, the tribes along the road receive as of old a sbare of all duties levied on 
goods passing through. In the protection of the pass a number of men of each tribe are enter- 
tained, and dispersed in posts along the pass, whence they patrol the pass and furnish escorts to 
caravans. We believed it to be wiser thus to interest the tribes themselves in the protection of 
the Pass than that the Khan or ourselves should attempt to hold it by force. ‘The general 
arrangements for the security of the Pass were placed in subordination to the Khan under 
Mullah Mahomed, the most influential of the Brahui Chiefs, and we have a not unimportant 
guarantee for his good faith in the fact that Mitri, his principal town and richest district, 
is occupied by our troops. 


“It was considered advisable that Quetta should be oceupied by a detachment consisting of 
a mountain battery, a regiment of infantry, and a squadron of cavalry, from the Punjab Frontier 
Force ; whilst another detachment of a mountain battery, a regiment of cavalry, and a wing of in- 
fantry trom the Sind Frontier Force should be temporarily stationed at Mitri, with detachments 
along the foot of the hills as a check on the raiding propensities of the Murri and bugti 
tribes. ‘There were obvious objections, however, to leaving troops in permanence at the latter 
place, inasmuch as it is said to be unbearably hot and feverish in the summer months. It was 
consequently decided that the main portion of the force detailed for duty at Mitri should be 
withdrawn to Jacobabad during the hot months of the year, leaving a chain of posts only to 
watch the hills. In connection with the general arrangements at Quelta and Khelat, we deemed 
it fitting to sanction the establishment of dispensaries at those places. 


“In laying these arrangements before Her Majesty’s Government, we are not unmindful 
that our relations with the Murri and Bugti tribes have hitherto formed the groundwork of 
much of that divergence of policy between the Sindh and Punjab officials which has to some 
extent crippled our action on the frontier. Your Lordship is already aware that the raids of 
these troublesome tribes on our own border have given rise to many of our past misunderstand- 
ines with the Khan. Nominally they are subjects of Khelat, and they lie within the geogra- 
phical limits of Beluchistan. Yet no Khan has ever been able to exercise any really effective 
control over them: and his own provinces have suffered more from their inroads than any 

ortion of British territory. The attempt to compel the Khan to do what was not practicable, 
and to hold him to the letter of the Treaty of 1854, has, we believe, been a source of weakness 
in our past policy. We have therefore resolved to adhere, for the present, to the system adopted 
by us in 1875, and to continue our dealings with these tribes independently of the Khan. We 
shall continue the allowances to them which we have paid since that year; we shall as hereto- 
fore encourage them to take service in the ranks of our frontier police, but we shall repress by 
force any outrage which they may dare to commit on British territory. Their power for evil 
will have been much lessened by the establishment of a settled government under Pe 
influence in their rear, where formerly, amidst the contending factions, they were sure o 


sympathy and refuge. 
” ‘G oa remains for us to add that the Khan of Khelat and his Sirdars reached Delhi on 
‘the 25th of December. It was the first occasion on which the majority of the Chiefs and 
attendants had left their homes to visit British territory. They expressed with enthusiasm 
their surprise and admiration on beholding the railways, telegraphs, and other signs - a bee 
ful civilisation which they saw on their way to Delhi, and their gratification at ye aoa 
reception given to them. We may say, kriefly, that the good effect of ae Sielt on _ ee 
Khan and his Sirdars bas exceeded our anticipations. They had never be ae ane the 
power of the British Government. For the first time they realised its strength, and the bene- 
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fits of that salutary order which it imposes equally on all classes, We cannot doubt that the 
association of the Khan and his Sirdars in the Assemblage at Delhi will bear good fruit jn hus 
future relations with Khelat. 


“In eonclusion, we submit to Your Lordship the Resolution we have issued regarding the 
appointment of Major Sandeman as Agent to the Governor-General in Beluchistan, and the 
measures we have adopted in connection therewith. We feel assured that Your Lordship will 
appreciate the services of that officer as fully as we ourselves have done; and no less do we 
entertain the hope that the settlement whieh we have endeavored to effect of an anxious and 
difficult question will receive the approval of Her Majesty’s Government. Of one thing we 
feel certain, If it be conducive to British interests—as we have no doubt it is—to influence 
the tribes and peoples who live beyond our border, we must be in contact with them. It is} 
the everyday acts of earnest, upright English gentlemen, that lasting, influence must be 
obtained ; not by spasmodic demonstrations, nor any sudden and temporary influence purchased 
by money and presents. If, at length, we succeed in binding more closely to us_ the people of 
Khelat, by making them feel the benefits of peace, and the power for good exercised by the 
British Government, we shall have added an additional bulwark to our Empire. An important 
part of our frontier will no longer be harassed by mistrustful, wild, and dangerous neighbours, 
and our officers will have Chiefs and populations to deal with, who welcome their counsels and 
receive them as their best friends.” 


[Political d., March 1877, No. 559.] 





77. Reply of the Secretary of State to this despatch 
(No. 79, dated 13th December 1877.—After acknowledging the 
Government of India despatch, Lord Salisbury proceeded as follows :— 


Before conveying to Your Excellency the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government on the 
various questions raised by these important papers, it will be convenient to trace the progres. 
sive steps by which the Government of India after, in 1873, breaking off relations with the 
Khan and abandoning all attempt to influence the course of events in Khelat, was ultimately 
led to the adoption of measures which have resulted in closer relations with the ruler and 
Chiefs of that country than had before prevailed. 


“Tt is unnecessary to detail the circumstances which in 1873 necessitated the withdrawal 
of the Political Agent from the Court of the Khan, and the suspension of the annual subsidy 
of Rupees 50,000 paid to His Highness under Article 6 of the Treaty of 1854. It is 
sufficient to say that the Kban’s indifference to advice, his evasion of all measures necessary for 
the peace of the Sind frontier, and his neglect to make arrangements for the suppression of 
outrazes committed on British traders passing through his territories, and particularly through 
the district of Lus Beyla, left the Government of India no alternative. 


“The policy of the Government of Your Excellency’s predecessor at this time was very 
clearly set forth in the instructions which were conveyed to the Commissioner of Sind, under 
date the llth July 1873. ‘His Excellency in Council,’ it was said, ‘concurs with you in 
opinion that no interference should, for the present, be exercised by Government in the internal 
affairs of Khelat. The relations between the Khan and his nobles should be left to adjust them- 
selves. No adviceas to their future course of action need he given to either party ; but the course 
of events should be carefully watched, and every effort made to obtain the earliest and most accurate 
intelligence of all that passes. ‘Ihe obligations of the Khan, under the treaty, to protect trade 
and secure the peace of the frontier, remain unaffected by recent events, and I am to request 
that, in formally communicating to His Highness the determination of Government to with- 
hold the subsidy, you will, at the same time, distinctly inform him that, in the event of any 
disturbances occurring on the frontier, the British Government will be compelled to take its 
own measures for preserving order, and further that, if satisfaction is not afforded by the Khan 
for the outrages committed in Lus Beyla, it will be necessary to exact reparation in such manner 
as the British Government deems most suitable ;’ again, with reference to the Murri and 
Bugti tribes, who bad been heretofore treated as subjects of the Khan: ‘If the Khan 
does not assume a more friendly attitude within a reasonable time, and the state of affairs 
in Khelat does not improve, it will be necessary to make arrangements for the protection of 
trade direct with the tribes ;’ and, lastly, as regards the outrages in Lus Beyla: ‘in the event 
of the Khan’s failing to restore order, and after due warning has been given to him of the 
consequences of his neglect, the Sind police should make every effort to arrest Nowsherwan 
Chootah and Dewriah Bundijo, witu their gang. The responsibility of punishing these men 
rests of course with the Khan ; but if he should be unwilling or unable to assert his authority, 


measures must be taken independently of bim for the protection of the lives and property of 
our traders.’ ; 


ss While, therefore, earnestly desiring to abstain from interference in Khelat affairs, Lord 
Northbrook’s Government clearly recognized that, in circumstances only too likely to occur, 
very decided measures might be foreed upon them which could scarcely fail to assume a puni- 


tive character, and might be expected to permanently affect th i , he Indian 
Government and that of the Khan. if m eapeasions-berwuan Wiese 
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“Nor did it appear probable that these measures could long be postponed. On the Sth 
February 1874 the Commissioner in Sind submitted to the Government of India proposals for 
coercive action against the Murri tribe, whose Chief showed no disposition to comply with 
repeated demands to proceed to Jacobabad, or make restitution of properly which had been 
plundered by his tribe from caravans passing through the Khan’s district of Kutchee. On 
the 17th of the same month the Khan’s dominions were described by the Commissioner as 
being in such a state of insecurity that Government messengers could not pass down the 
principal thoroughfare without being subjected to murderous outrage. On the 10th March 
following, Sir W. Merewether reported that a party of 200 armed men of Sassoolec-Bralui 
tribe, subjects of the Khan, had crossed the British border into the Shikarpoor Collectorate, 
and forcibly carried off certain slaves who had taken refuge in British territory ; in his opinion 
the inaction of the Khan and absence of restraining power over the action of his subjects, 
rendered it necessary that His Ilighness as well as the whole country should be shown that 
while the Government of India had no desire to interfere in the internal relations of the State 
of Biluchistan, it would immediately resent any act that at all affected the British possessions ; 
and he considered that if the outrages which had been committed were not promptly and 
severely met, any of the numerous petty Chiefs along the border might follow the example of 
the Sassoolees, and make it necessary for the protection of British subjects that a strong force 
should be stationed along the whole line down to the sca. He therefore recommended a mili- 
tary expedition to Khelat, the objects of which should be to enforce redress from the Khan, to 
re-establish order and proper rule in the country, and to provide that the rights and privileges 
of all should be guaranteed for the future. 


“The orders of the Government of India on these proposals were communicated to the 
Commissioner on the 9th October 1574. Lord Northbrook’s Government did not deem it 
advisable to have recourse to armed intervention with a view to the settlement of the affairs of 
Khelat. ‘The attitude assumed by the Khan appeared to them to result more from want of 
power to control his subjects than from hostilities to the British Government. If they were to 
intervene in force to support his authority, it would be necessary to enquire into and guarantee 
the rights of those whose alleged grievances had driven them into what might possibly be a 
justifiable rebellion. On the other hand, if the Khan were removed from power, there appeared 
to be no one in Khelat who had any prospect of ruling with greater success. They were of 
opinion that even the Sirdars were divided among themselves, and appeared to have no aim in 
common, except raiding and plundering. There seemed to be no recognized or dominant party 
in the State on whose influence we could reckon in re-establishing order. Moral and material 
support had been freely accorded to the Khan. Furtber than this His Excellency in Council 
was not prepared to go. The objects which the Government of India chiefly desired to secure 
were, first, the prevention of plundering and outrage within or near the British frontier ; and 
second, the safe transit of trade. The latter object could scarcely be looked for while anarchy 
was so universally rampant in Khelat; it might, however, to some extent follow the re- 
establishment of peace and order on the frontier. No raid having occurred since that by the 
Sassoolee-Brahuis, the Government of India did not see in the existing state of things on 
the frontier any necessity for an armed demonstration to deter the tribes from committing 
outrages within the British border. The policy of endeavouring to deal with the frontier 
tribes entirely through the Khan, and of giving them to understand that they were regarded 
solely as subjects of His Highness, had failed after long and patient trial. His Excellency 
in Council was therefore of opinion that the time had arrived for having recourse to the 
alternative measure which had more than once been pointed out, but which had been deferred 
from time to time solely out of consideration for His Highness,—the cnet pamely, of 
making arrangements direct with the frontier tribes and without reference to the Khan. 


“Nor did Lord Northbrook’s Government consider that our relations with the Murri 
tribe need preclude the conclusion of such direct arrangements, or eae differences cat 
their Chief were so serious as to necessitate a blockade, as proposed by the ommissioner, ipiieh 
in the opinion of many competent judges, would entail more hardship one oma. at ec 
than upon the Murris, would involvea rupture with some of the minor ue $s 0 . une, 
who were by no means unfriendly to us, and would necessitate a strong Tein erent’ e 

. on the border. His Excellency in Council preferred, in the first instance, to a on 
ee about an amicable settlement by means of a deputation of a party of a : 
Punjab officials to the Murri hills, with powers to arrange the ee pereern He he 
Murri Chief, to explain to the tribes our desire for peace on the a. . ad ot ont 
trade, to carry out the details of arrangements previously eerie oe ne ee 
tribal levies, and generally to endeavour to effect an adjustment of intertnibal q : 


secure the safe transit of caravans. 


“ Before taking steps to carry 
again addressed the Government o 


the above orders into effect, the Commissioner in Sind 
f India in support of his own ets He once more 
iti i though nothing on so extensive 
, ar dition to Khelat. He pointed out that, eh ne 
Sie te sole jntoad had lately occurred, repeated acts of see ae ae ben a 
a na ‘don British by Khelat subjects; that not only was no redress obtainable from the ru er 
of the country but that the heads of villages and the villagers themselves in Khelat territory 
3 
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had begun to adopt a most insolent tone ; and that serious injury to the interests of the Britis! 
Government must follow on the increasing state of disorder into which the Khelat State had 
fallen. He further argued that, unless something were speedily done, the Sirdars, becomin 

desperate, would adopt their own measures for their individual interests, totally revardless of 
each other and the general government of the country, while their followers would break looge 
and anarchy and the wildest confusion would fill the land; that there would be no limit to 
plundering and outrage near the British border, and trade would be utterly unprotected as it 
passed through Biluchistan. 


“Neither this representation, nor personal communication with the Commissioner in Sind 
induced any modification in the previously expressed views of Lord Northhrook’s Government 
adverse both to armed intervention in Khelat and to coercive measures against the Murris 
But, as before, the possibility of such intervention becoming necessary was clearly recognized, 
© His Excellency in Council,’ ‘wrote the Foreign Secretary on the Sth January 1875, ‘by no 
means wishes it to be understood that Government will under no circumstances send an armed 
force into Khelat. On the contrary, the state of affairs may at any time become such as to 
render it expedient that Government should exercise the general powers it possesses under the 
Treaty of 1554 of stationing troops in Khelat territory in addition to the posts already located 
there; or the condition of Khelat itself might become so dangerous to the peace and security 
of our own territories as to make an armed expedition unavoidable.” Meanwhile the Govern. 
ment of India adhered to their declared policy of suspension of relations with the Khan, and 
non-intervention in the internal affairs of Khelat, except so far as was implied in direct deal. 
ings with the border tribes, which had, heretofore, been treated as Khelat subjects. ‘l'o ensure 
unity of policy in such dealings, it was directed that Major Sandeman, the Deputy Commis. 
sioner of Dera Ghazi Khan, should, under the orders of the Commissioner in Sind, be the 
medium of all intercourse and communications with the Murri and Bueti tribes in all their 
branches; while it was arranged that, in the event of the Murri Chief satisfying certain 
preliminary conditions, that officer should proceed into the Murri hills with power to make 
the arrangements previously contemplated. 


“The correspondence and orders above summarized were reported to me in due course. 
The policy determined upon by Lord Northbrook’s Government was generally approved by Her 
Majesty’s Government, although, as might have been gathered from the terms of my des- 
patch, No. 91, of the 8th July 1875, the latter were unable to entertain very sanguiue hopes 
that it would suffice to produce the results anticipated from it. 


“Meanwhile, the state of affairs on the frontier during the spring and summer of 1875 
showed sume improvement. Major Sandeman’s communications with the Murris resulted in 
the submission of their Chief, who visited Jacobabad, and in the recovery of much stolen 
property. No serious disturbances occurred within or near the Eritish frontier, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Jacobabad, and signs were not wanting that the Khan of Khelat had 
at Jast realized the gravity of his situation. But the Murri raids on Kutchee continued, and 
it had become clear that their cessation could not be effected except by a settlement of the 
pending differences between the tribe and the Khan. ‘The question accordingly arose whether, 
under these circumstances, the arrangements under which the Murris received payment for 
service on the Punjab frontier should be continued, and should be extended to the Sind fron- 
tier, as had been contemplated, or whether they should be suspended altogether, as a penalty 
for the continued misconduct of the tribe in Kutchee. Upon this point there was a diame- 
tric difference of opinion between the Punjab and Sind frontier officers. The views of the 


potent of India, as set forth in their Resolution of the 16th October 1875, were as 
ollows :— 


“<The Governor-General in Council wishes to bring every influence which he can exert to 
bear in promoting peace and good order in Kutchee, as in other territories bordering on the 
British possessions. The condition of neighbouring countries greatly affects the prosperity of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, and His Excellency in Council cannot be indifferent to the condition of 
the State of Khelat. But the duties and responsibilities of the Government of India in refer- 
ence tu raids committed by the nominal subjects of the Kban of Khelat upon their neighbours 
in Khelat or other foreign territory are essentially different from their duties and responsi- 
bilities in the case of raids committed in British territory. His Exeelleney in Council does 
not consider that it would be right to terminate arrangements which have secured the peace of 
our own border, because our efforts to restore order in Kutchee have not been successful. 
* * * The existing system of service for the protection of the Punjab and Sind frontiers 
will be maintained, and this service, in so far as it affects both provinces, will be treated as 
one. If the tribes to whom service is given commit any outrages in British territory or 0” 
British subjects on the Sind frontier requiring the stoppage of their service on that side, the 
service of the offending tribes will also be stopped on the Punjab side, and vice versd, besides 

any other measures of a severer kind which the Government of India may find it necessary to 
take by way of punishment. But those penalties will not necessarily be inflicted, either oD 


the Sind or the Punjab side, upon the commission of raids or other offences in Kutchee oF 
elsewhere out of British territory.’ 
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_ “At the same time, however, the Government of India 
nize that, however irresponsible, in theory 
ing the frontier, they could not, in fact all 
unchecked ; and that irrespective of the 
prosperity of neighbouring countries, they 


t were again compelled to recog- 
they might be for the peace of the districts adjoin- 
ow anarchy and rapine to prevail in those regions 
a oe which they had in the quiet and 
M H iad a special interest in Kutchee, arising fre 

circumstance that she boundary between it and sil ran through an open anane ce 
any distarbance might affect British territory very closely. rH i 
for the suppression by the outposts on the Sind border of a 
portion of Kutchee commanded by them, and over which thei 


Authority was accordingly given 
ny armed aggression within that 
: T power of prompt action extended, 
es he of policy which the Government of India had been led at the close of the 
ye vy the progress of events were thus summed up by themsel in their despate 

to my address, No. 6, of the 14th January 1876 :— ree eng ae eae 


“ First.—That we should afford complete protection 


. ore to the lives and property of our own 
subjects, and suppress outrage within the Sind and Punj ec 


ab frontiers by force if necessary. 

‘ Second.—That, while we might reasonably expect our troops stationed in the Sind 
outposts to afford some protection to life and property in Khelat territory immediately adjoin- 
ing the Upper Sind Frontier as far as their power could reach, we should not accept respon- 
sibility for the protection of life and property in the territories of the Khan of Khelat. 


fe Third.—That our frontier officers should use their influence and good offices for the 
promotion of peace and order, and for the settlement of disputes, whether among the tribes 
of Khelat or between the tribes and the people of Scebee or the Government of the Khan. 


_ _ “In pursuance of the above policy, and with the view of obtaining that full and explicit 
information as to the real causes of the quarrels and disturbances, without which their was 
little prospect of the influence of the British Government being successfully applied to. their 
settlement, Major Sandeman was directed to proceed into the Murri Hills, in order (1) to procure 
all the information he could obtain respecting local feuds and quarrels among the Murri and Bugti 
tribes, or between them and the Afchans, or between them and the Srahuis; (2) to endeavour 
to settle amicably such quarrels; (3) to report on such of them as he might not be able to settle ; 
and (4) to report on the general relations between the Murri and Bugti tribes and the Khan’s 
Government. Major Sandeman was also to enquire and report whether anything could be 
doue for the protection of trade via the Bolan, and whether a system of fixed tolls could not 
be laid down, the proceeds of which would go to the tribes interested in the protection of the 
route; and in respect to all or any of these objects he was invested with discretion to make 
any arrangements he thought proper within a total sum of Rupees 66,960. Major Sandeman 
was not instructed to interfere in any way in the relations of the Khan of Khelat, either 
with his Sirdars or with the Government of India, but in the anticipation of the measures 
authorized being successful in affording reasonable security to trade throughout the Khelat 
territory. Lord Northbrook’s Government recorded their readiness, in the event of the Khan 
showing an earnest desire to co-operate for that end, and expressing regret for what had 
occurred, to restore the former subsidy and re-establish the old friendly footing with His 
Highness’ Government. 


“ Major Sandeman crossed the frontier on the 22nd November 1875, and in the course 
of a long tour through Kahan, Secbee, the Bolan Pass, Quetta, Mustang, and Kbelat, had 
friendly conferences with the Chiefs of the Murri and Bugti tribes, the Brahui 
Sirdars, the Afghan Chiefs of Seebee, and Kujjuck, and ultimately with the Khan himself. 
His mission was so far a failure, in that he did not succeed in settling the disputes 
between the Murris and Bugtis and Brahuis, or between them and the Khan; but, 
nevertheless, in the opinion of the Government of Your Excellency’s predecessor, it was by 
no means wholly unsuccessful. In the words of their Resolution of the lith March 1876, 
‘it proved, if it did nothing more, that the advent of a British officer as mediator was most 
weleome to the Chiefs of Khelat. By all parties with whom he came in contact, by Murris 
and Bugtis, by the Afghans of Secbee, by the Brahui Sirdars, by the Dumar Kakar 
Patan Chiefs, by the Minguls of the Bolan Pass, and by the Khan himeelf, eiajor ende: 
man was received in a spirit of marked friendliness and respect. x . cf 
The Khan himself * et ae es F a2 
professed his readiness to comply with the directions of the British Government; at Major 
Sandeman’s request he received the Brabui Sirdars in Durbar ; expressed his willingness to 
forgive the past, and to abstain from hostilities against his Sirdars, pending the orders of 
the British Government, and eventually made Major Sandeman the bearer of a letter to 
His Excellency the Viceroy, couched in submissive terms, asking permission to ene an 
explanation of his conduct through Major Sandeman, or to attend at any place required to 
offer it in person.’ moet ae i 

“ Maj ndeman having returned to British territory, and sent in a Cetatled report 
his aii he Government of India had to consider what should be their further Pee 
in the matter,—whether they would abandon the task of mediation, or would continue t oF 
efforts to effect a settlement. The question was somewhat complicated by the pees 
affairs in Khelat at the moment, which was such as to raise doubts in regard to the 
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sincerity of the professions of both the Khan and the Chiefs. Major Sandeman’ 
departure from Khelat had been immediately sncceeded by _ the murder, 5 

direction of the Khan, of one of the Jeading Brahui Sirdars. Hostilities forthwith 
ensued between the other Sirdars and the Khan, while the Murris resumed their raids i 
Kutchee. On the other hand, signs were not wanting that all parties really desired the inter. 
vention of the British Government, and merchants, owners of caravans collected at Shikarpoor 
were clamorous for assistance through the Bolan Pass. The opinion of M ajor Sandeman 
himself was that there was no cause whatever to prevent his again visiting Khelat, with a good 
promise of effecting a settlement of all disputes. This view was shared by Colonel Munro 
the Commissioner of Derajat, to whom the management of Khelat affairs had been temporarily 
assigned, ‘No impediment,’ he wrote, ‘ presents: itself to a fair trial of Major Sandeman’s 
proposals, v/z., to re-open communications with His Highness the Khan of Khelat, as de facto 
as well as de jure Ruler of the State; to endeavour by firm, yet conciliatory and encouraging 

treaiment, rendered all the more easy by recently acquired personal intercourse with most of 
the dissatisfied Brahui Sirdars, to bring them to a reconciliation with the Khan; to with. 
stand firmly the plottings of interested schemers; fearlessly to stamp out factious opposition, 
with His Highness’ sanction and assistance, beyond the frontier line; and to re-establish our 
relations generally with the Khelat State on a firmer footing than circumstances have admitted 
of for several years past ;’ and again, ‘ our maintenance of an entirely passive attitude would 
naturally be construed into an abandonment of all interest in Khelat affairs. Kutchee would 
be devastated by the Murris, the trade routes permanently closed, and the Khan probably 
driven, in desperation, to seck aid from other quarters. The issues are important. At present 
we have practically lost our hold over the Khelat Government. Unity of action and treatment 
can now be secured, and one policy pursued for the whole Biluchistan frontier, from the Pass 
of Vehoa to the sea, comprising all the tribes with whom we have to come in contact.’ 
Lastly, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab recommended that Major Sandeman should 


he instructed to persevere in endeavours to obtain the objects already defined by the Government 
of India. 


“Such being the state of affairs in Khelat, and such the views of tbe officers 
immediately concerned, the Government of Your Excellency’s predecessor decided that a 
renewed attempt should be made to effect (1) an adjustment of the differences between the 
several tribes, and between them and the Khan, and (2) if the Khan should show a proper 
spirit, the re-establishment of friendly relations between him and the British Government. 
Colonel Munro was accordingly authorised to arrange for a meeting between Major Sande- 
man, the Khan, and his Sirdars, in Kutchee or elsewhere as might be convenient; to furnish 
Major Sandeman with a military escort of such strength as would be amply sufficient for bis 
protection and dignity; to allow him the services of any available officers, civil or military ; 
and to advance to him from the Treasury such funds as he might need. 


“To justify this decision it will be sufficient to state the other alternatives which 
practically lay open to adoption: these were, (1) total abstention from any further interference 
in the internal affairs of Khelat, or (2) immediate intervention to the extent of deposing the 
Khan, and, in all probability, ultimately, if not immediately, annexing the Khanate to British 
territory. These alternatives may, in fact, be regarded as one, for the temporary adoption of 
the first could not have failed to have necessitated, at no distant date, the substitution of the 
second. ‘Ihere can, indeed, be no doubt but that, as stated in the 7th paragraph of your letter 
under reply, the connection existing between the tribes and populations inside and outside our 
western border is so direct, so closely intimate, that any disturbance of the latter vibrates 
instantaneously across the frontier; that civil war in Beluchistan involves, not only the closing 
of our main trade routes across that country, the maltreatment of our merehants who use 
them, and the incessant spoliation of their property, but also an unsettled and seriously unsafe 
condition of British territory extending along the whole length of the important province of 
Sind; and that, this being so, the Government of India could not remain an unconcerned and 
inert spectator of occurrences on that frontier. Events, in fact, had conclusively shown that 
with every desire on the part of the Indian Government to leave the disputes between the 
Khan and bis Sirders to adjust themselves, to do so was practically impossible, unless all hope 
were to be renounced of restoring the peace of the border and the security of trade. It was 
also certain that no reconciliation between the contending parties in Biluchistan was likely to 
he effected, or to be permanent, unless the relations between the Khan and the British Govern- 
ment were at the same time placed on a satisfactory footing. Under these circumstances, Her 
Majesty’s Government have no hesitation in recording their cordial approval of the decision 
arrived at by Lord Northbrook’s Government to continue their efforts at mediation , although 


that decision may have eutailed upon the Governmeut of India responsibilities not at the time 
contemplated. 


“ Major Sandeman, accompanied by an escort of more than a thonsand men of the Punjab 
and Sind Frontier Forces, in pursuance of this determination, had started upon his second 
mission before Your Excellency arrived in India to assume the Viceroyalty. Under these 
circumstances, the somewhat different mode of procedure which Your Excellency, as a result 
of consultution with Her Majesty’s Government iu this country, had intended to adopt, was 
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necessarily abandoned, and you wisely resolved to aid and support the Agent selected by your 
predecessor, whose mission had been notified to the Khan by the late Viceroy in significant 
terms. ‘J take this atep,’ wrote His Excellency, ‘in the expectation that Your Highness will 
not fail to co-operate sincerely and heartily with Major Sandeman in the adjustment of all 
existing differences, whether in respect tu Your relations with my Government or in respect 
to the Chieftains ard tribes of Biluchistan, By hearkening toe Major Sandeman’s counsels, 
and acting in conformity with his advice, your Highness will afford the heat proof of the 
sincerity of your professions, and relieve me from the necessity of taking further measures to 
secure the tranquillity of the British fronticy and the protection of trade.’ 


“The first result of Major Sandeman’s Te-appearance in the country was the immediate 
passage of large caravans in peace through the Bolan Pass, escorted entirely by Sarawan and 
Riluch Sirdars. His subsequent proceedings were not less successful. The Sarawan Sirdars 
and the Khan were invited to his camp at Mustang. The invitation was accepted,—with 
alacrity by the Sirdars,—with some hesitation hy the Khan, who, however, ultimately proved 
to be amenable to advice, and reasonable in fis demands. Arrangements were agreed to 
between the Khan and the Chiefs of the tribes interested in the Bolan Pass traffie for the 
security of trade; the long-standing disputes between the Khan and his Sirdars were referred 
to a committee of arbitration, and satisfactorily settled ; and formal declaration of the terms 
of reconciliation agreed to on both sides was made in open Durbar, and ratified, on oath, in 
the most solemn manner according to Mahomedan custom. 


“The first part, therefore, of the difficult and important task entrusted to Major 
Sandeman was completed, and peace was, for the time, restored in Khelat. But the future 
relations between the Khan and the Government of India remained to be determined, and 
upon the shape which they might assume depended, there could be no doubt, the permanence 
of the results which had been obtained. ‘The opinions of both Major Sandeman and Colonel 
Munro on this point were very decided. ‘The former officer, in his report of the 31st July 
1876, took much pains to demonstrate the ‘absulute necessity’ that existed for the Govern- 
ment of India, in order to preserve the peace of the country, which it had brought about only 
after great trouble and expense, taking a much more active part in Khelat politics than it bad 
hitherto done. He wrote: ‘ Both the Khan and his Sirdars look to the British Goverament 
as the paramount power to settle all quarrels and difficulties that from time to time may arise 
between them, and consider themselves entirely subordinate to it. This feeling is very strong 
with both sides? azain: ‘'lo preserve the peace between the two sides under the present cir- 
cumstances and difficulties of the situation, the direct interference of the British Government 
acting as the paramount power is absolutely necessary, and must be maintained. The Khan, 
his Sirdars, and civil and military administrators know this perfectly, and have one and all 
expressed to me their conviction of the entire impossibility of forming or continuing a united 
or harmonious administration without a continuance of the assistance and direction so lately 
afforded them by my mediation ; hence the mention even of my leaving the country has been 
viewed by both parties in the State with dismay. But to make its interference really effective 
for the future, the British Government must state to both sides that it accepts the responsibility 
they desire to enforce on it, and will aid them materially, as the paramount power, to preserve 
the peace of the country,’ and lastly: ‘ Taking the state of affairs as described by me into 
consideration, and as I believe them really to exist, if will, I doubt not, readily be admitted 
that the presence of an experienced European officer (for the present at all events) at his 
Court, fully supported by our Government, to aid and guide him in the management of a 
Khanate is essentially necessary, and unless this is granted, I am of opinion the re media- 
tion will not get a fair trial, and the peace of the country consequently will pra ae oe 
last” Colonel Munro’s opinion was not less positive. ‘ Circumstances in roy cue eet Ne 
wrote on the 28th August, ‘point to the present opportunity as the most favourable a: 
ine out what has been so successfully begun, viz., the re-establishment = c cc y 
relations than ever with the Ruler, Chiefs, and people of Biluchistan, who have a ; peu 
impressed by our later dealings towards them, and the confirmation and eee 0 he 
influence for good in this long-distracted region, for, without the exercise 0 :: a = a 
over the affairs of this neighbouring State, we may expect a reversion, mali oe ae : ne 
confusion and perils of the past. The discordant elements still exist, and nothing bu : 

intenance of a firm directing power, such as our Government alone possesses, can Bae 

hee breaking out anew, should an opportunity be afforded. Major Seah oa ‘ ran 
reasonably in my opinion, from his recent experience of the state of rags nm elat, at 
iwud f the control and guidance lately introduced is indispensable to the pe mene 
: aeuae oP hie ‘ n measures. Without such, there can be no hope of anything approaching to 
Oe ae ae ant Khelat, or of harmonious action between the Khan and his 
Rarenian San Fe the souition would, in all probability, precipitate forcible inter- 
faces ‘in eee of British Fabjectay and of peace on our frontier.’ 


rour laced was undoubtedly one 
corp sition in whi ur Excellency thus found yourself pla y 
f ae re ae felt the full force of the considerations iene ue eee 
: bn ive i . Itis a grave matter for th 
i ‘our predecessors from active interference. indi 
Cae Bi euke the pacification or the control of any portion of the wild distriot 
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which lies outside its frontier. It cannot lightly abandon responsibilities it has once acknow. 
ledged. It cannot recede at will from any position it has once oceupicd. Dangers ang 
difficulties, of which the cbances ought to be deeply weighed before any advance is made, wil] 
not furnish, subsequently, a justification for a retreat ; on the contrary, they may make jt 
impossible to withdraw from an undertaking of which the inutility has been recognized, 
Your Excellency, therefore, naturally hesitated before sanctioning the continuance of 4 
military foree in Khelat. 


“ The considerations, however, to which I have adverted, and which will always operate to 
dissuade a Government from undertaking military operations beyond its border, were not 
really applicable at this particular juncture. Military interference had been foreed by the 
course of events upon the Government of India, and had already taken place. The policy of 
abstention from all interference in the affairs of Khelat had been fully tried; and it had led 
to a normal condition of rapine and anarchy, in which trade was paralyzed, and the security of 
our own territories was imperfectly preserved. The mere presence of an Agent at the Court of 
Khelat had not availed to prevent the commencement of these disturbances ; the mark of the 
displeasure of the British Government implied in the withdrawal of that Agent had been 
powerless to arrest the growth of disorder. ‘The Government had been, step by step, forced 
most unwillingly to the conclusion that the anarchy in Khelat could only be remedied by the 
mediation of an Agent whose decisions should be sanctioned by the presence of a military 
foree. In view of these ascertained conclusions, it would not have been possible for Your 
Excellency to withdraw from the policy of mediation which had been so formally adoted 
by the Government of India, and to allow the pacific results, by which that policy had been 
promptly rewarded, to fall to the ground. In the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, you 
adopted, under the circumstances, the most judicious course that was open to you. While you 
accepted the duty of going forward with the work which had been begun, you recognized 
that the surest mode of preserving its disinterested character, and of protecting it from the 
suspicions of neighbouring populations, was to pursue it, not only in the interest, but with 
the hearty and proclaimed concurrence of the Khan. His earnest wishes, indeed, and those of 
his Sirdars, as reported by Major Sandeman in the letter I have quoted, were not among the 
least cogent reasons for continuing your friendly interposition. Guided by these motives, you 


lost no time in giving to your renewed and closer relations with him a fresh sanction by the 
Treaty of Jacobabad. 


“The Treaty renews and supplements the Treaty of 1854. It pledges the British Govern- 
ment to aid the Khan against both internal and foreign foes, and, as a necessary consequence, 
provides for the presence of British Agents with suitable escorts within His Highness’ 
dominions. On the other hand, it binds the Khan and his Chiefs to accept the arbitration of 
the British Government in any serious dispute which may arise between them. It records the 
desire of the Khan and his Sirdars for the presence in his country of a detachment of British 
troops, and the assent of the British Government to His Highness’ wishes, on condition that 
the troops shall be stationed in such positions as that Government may deem expedient, and 
shail be withdrawn at their pleasure. The provisions in respect to the construction of public 
works in Khelat, and freedom of trade between the two powers, will no doubt bear fruit in 
course of time, while it may reasonably be hoped that the large additional subsidy promised 
to the Khan by Article 9 will do much to obviate a recurrence of the intestine disorders of 
recent years and strengthen His Highness’ position. The increase on the amount stipulated in 
the ‘l'reaty of 1854 is considerable, but there is good ground for believing that many of the 
Khan’s difficulties have arisen from want of money, and that the reduction of duties on goods 
passing through his territories, imposed upon him by that Treaty, has involved a loss of 
revenue for which a subsidy of Rupees 50,000 afforded an insufficient compensation. Of all 
these provisions, and of Article 10 which promises a further contribution of Rupees 20,500 
annually towards the establishment of posts and the development of traffic along the trade 
routes in His Highness’ dominions, Her Majesty’s Government entirely approve. 


_ “The continued presence of a British force in Khelat having been determined upon in 
principle, the location of the troops had to be considered. Her Majesty’s Government see no 
reason to question the propriety of the selection of Quetta, in lieu of Khelat itself, as the 
head-quarters of the force. 1t is of considerable importance that. no step should be taken which 
might be construed by hostile critics as a menace to the independence of the Khan. For this 
reason it is preferable that the small force maintained in his dominions at his request should, 
if possible, not be stationed at his capital. ‘The objections that have been urged to the 
particular station which was selected are of two kinds—military and political. It is 
Tnaintained by authorities, whose opinion is entitled to respect, that while a small force 
at Quetta is strategically in a dangerous position, the presence of any force there at 
all is likely to be offensive to the Amir of Cabul, and to arouse the jealousy of the 


Afghans. Into the military question, Her Majesty’s Government deem it unnecessary to 
enter; in regard to it, they are content to accept the judgment of the experienced professional 
advisers who eitber form part, or are in th 


Lijealobieet A | the service, of the Government of India. But the 
pe itical objection requires some consideration. Her Majesty’s Government earnestly desire fo 
on dotasth terms with the people of Afghanistan, and they would be reluctant to take any 
step which would afford just cause of resentment to either the Amir Shere Ali or his subjects. 
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They cannot, however, admit that an 


such cause is off: 1 iti 
Quetta, any more than by the joe use is offered by the presence of British troops at 


ation of our garrisons at other points in the vicinity of the 
Afghan border ; nor cau they regard the pica susceptibilities ie the Afghans ee 
them to have been excited,—as justifying the abandonment of an aeraniement desired by all 
parties in the independent State of Biluchistan, and beneficial alike to. British and to Biluch 
commercial interests. ‘I'he presence of British troops al Quetta no more constitutes a menace 
to Afghanistan than does the British garrison at Peshawur ; so long as the Amir continues 
on terms of amity with the British Government, and abstains from acte of aggression, he has 
as little to fear from the forces at one place as from those at the other. It is undoubtedly true, 
that in the event of aggression by the Afzhans, a force at Guetta is favourably posted, first, 
to resist, and afterwards, to punish it; but this incidental result of the arrangement, though 
destitute, I hope, of any practical importance, ean scarcely be regarded by Her Majesty’s 
Government as an objection to it. It was evident that, as time went on, any apprehension 
which the Amir mieht at first have felt in consequence of the presence of British troops at 
Quetta would be removed, and that His Highness would recognize that the neithbourhood of 
this small force is, if he be sincerely friendly to the Government of Her Majesty, a support, 
not a menace, to his authority, and no less advantageous to the interests of his subjects than to 
those of the Indian Government and Khan of Khelat. Information has lately been received 
from your Agent in Biluchistan, that the Amir now openly states that the occupation of 
Quetta has his entire approval and isa friendly act benefiting both Governments by securing 
the safety of the trade routes and the Bolan Pass, and that he has withdrawn the restrictions 
previously placed on the passage of the caravans. It may be inferred, therefore, that His High- 
ness has already formed a just estimate of the policy and motives of the British Government in 
the matter. 


“While making every necessary provision for the safety and the health of the small 
detachment now stationed at Quetta, you will, of course, carefully abstain from erecting any 
buildings or adopting any measures which can be held to indicate on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government a resolution permanently to maintain British troops in that town. The existing 
force has been placed there for the purpose of preserving the peace of the Khan’s dominions, 
the security of commerce in the Bolan Pass and the plain which lies below it, and the safety 
of your Agent. I do not attempt to forecast the interval which must elapse before these 
objects can be held to be assured without the presence of a military force in Biluchistan. But 
no expenditure should be incurred which may constitute an impediment to the withdrawal of 
the troops, if it should be resolved upon at any future period after these objects have been 
secured, 


“No settlement of Khelat affairs would have been complete which Jeft undetermined the 
relations of the Murri and Bugti tribes with the Khan and with the Government of India 
respectively. ‘Those tribes lying within the geographical limits of Biluchistan are subjects of 
the Khan; but events have shown that, practically, His Highness is powerless to enforce his 
authority over them, at all events, to the extent of exacting redress for outrages on British 
subjects. As Your Excellency in Council observes, the attempt to compel the Khan to do in 
this respect what was not practicable has led to difficulties in the past, and an immediate 
renewal of it may not be more successful. It is a matter of importance to consolidate the 
power of the Khan; and the treatment of a portion of his subjects as if they were independent 
is anomalous, and can only be regarded as a provisional expedient. But the circumstances 
which justified this mode of proceeding have not yet been materially changed; und, therefore, 
your resolution to adhere for the present to the system adopted in 1875, and to continue your 
dealings with the tribes independently of the Khan, is approved by Her Majesty’s Government. 
It may be hoped that the service allowances which are paid to them will suffice to secure their 
guod behaviour, so far as British territory is concerned, while with the support now afforded 
to him by your Government, the Khan ought to be in a position to repress and punish outrages 
on his district of Kutcliec. 

“In conclusion, I have to convey to you the approval by Her Majesty’s Government of the 
administrative arrangements in connection with the re-establishment of the Khelat Agency, 
which were sanctioned in your Resolution of the 21st February 1877. The appointment of 
Major Sandeman to be Agent to the Governor-General in Biluchistan is a merited recognition 
of the energy and ability shown by that officer in the discharge of the mission with which he 
was entrusted by Your Excellency’s predecessor, His new position will, doubtless, bea difficult 
one. Surrounded by an atmosphere of intrigue, he must be scrupulous to avoid any line of 
conduct which might seem to identify him with one or other of the parties in the State, 
between whom he is liable to be called upon to act as arbiter. It is not less essential that, 
while never hesitating to advise when advice is necded, he should abstain from unnecessary 
interference in the details of the administration. Upon the tact and judgment of your Agent, 
and upon the extent and character of the influence which he may gain over the Khan and ne 
Sirdars, must, in the main, depend the sucecss of the measures reviewed in this fone 
Those measures are the result of very careful consideration on the part of Your Ene eney as 
your predecessor in Council, and their operation will be watched by Her Majesty’s Governmen 
with much interest and solicitude.” 


[Political d., February 1878, No, 288.] 
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78. Construction of Telegraph and Railway Lines in 
Khelat territory. Telegraph Line from Jacobabad to Quetta 
and Branch Line from Quetta to Khelat.—It having been deter 
mined, in order to carry out the terms of Article 6 of the Supplementap 
Treaty, to station troops at Quetta and in the vicinity of Mitri, the connection 
of Quetta with the British Telegraph system became a matter of essential 
importance. ‘The main line would pass through the Bolan Pass, and a branch 
line be subsequently constructed connecting Khelat with it either at Quetta op 
at some point below the Bolan Pass. The previous assent of the Khan to ity 
construction which the provisions of Article 7 of the same Treaty required 
having been readily accorded orders were issucd for the work being undertaken 
without delay. 


The extension from Jacobabad to Quetta was estimated to cost Rupees 
72,900 Cash; Rupees 1,05,700 Stores. 


Operations were commenced at once and the line was finished on the 17th 
May. A scheme costing Rupees 525 per mensem for its protection by line 
Public Works Department, No. 2471P., dated 16th guerds has been sanctioned, and the 
July 1977. following orders have been passed in 
the Public Works Department regarding the system of working :— 


«The Governor-Genera] in Council is of opinion that for military and political objects 
the efitire charge and working of the Telegraph line, Jacobadad to Quetta, and any subse- 
quent extensions in connection therewith, shall be entrusted to one of the Royal Engineer 
officers attached to the Sappers and Miners, with a suitable staff of European and Native 
soldiers as inspectors, signallers, and hnemen. 


“ Such officer (and soldicrs) shall for all purposes of military discipline continne under 
the control of the Commandant of Sappers and Miners; but shall for all matters connected 
with the maintenance, repair, and working of the Telegraph line under consideration be under 
the general control of the Director-General of Telegraphs, who shall from time to time issue to 
him the requisite instructions, either direct or through the Superintendent of the Division. 
In political matters, that is to say, in anything relating to dealings with the Bolan tribes, 
and in fact in all points not connected with technical and departmental management, the 
officer in question should take his in-tructions from, and be guided by the advice of, the 
Governor-General’s Agent for Biluchistan. 


“ 1t seems proper that the Jacobabad and Quetta line should be considered asa sub- 
division of the Telegraph Department, and the Royal Engineer officer in charge will, for 


all Telegraph purposes, be considered as if he were an Assistant Superintendent of that 
Department. 


“The following arrangements with regard to the division between the Military and 
Telegraph Departments of the cost of the working and maintenance expenses and establish- 
ment charges seems suitable: (a) the Military Department will defray the salaries of the 
Royal Engineer officer and of the soldiers; (4) the Telegraph Department, in consideration of the 
work done for that Department, will give the Royal ngineer officer in charge a charge allow- 
ance of Rupees ]U0 per month, with travelling allowance as for an Assistant Superintendent ; 
and (c) will give to the soldiers, {{uropean and Native, the working pay of their grades 
(according to the scale authorized by the Military Department), provided that in no case 
shall such remuneration to any one man exceed Rupees 20 per mensem; (d) the ‘Telegraph 
Department will also bear the cost of all necessary expenditure of money and materials 
required for the proper maintenance of the line, and all expenses connected with the 


oflices ; (¢) the whole of the receipts shall be credited in the accounts of the Telegraph 
Department.” 


An estimate of Rupees 66,300 for connecting Quetta with Khelat has also 
been sanctioned, and the intention is to construct the line within the official year 
1877-78, if funds can be made available. 


With regard to the Khelat Railway it was arranged during His Excellency’s 
tour in Upper Sind in November 1876, with the full consent of the Khas, 
that Major Browne, R.E., should be deputed with a small party to visit 
Khelat territory in order to prospect a line of Railway connecting the Indus 
Valley line with Dadur and other part of His Highness’ dominions Major 
Browne’s proceedings were duly reported in the Public Works Department, and 
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arrangements were made for continuing the work in the ensuing season of this 
should be required. : 
[Poletical 4., March 1877, Nos. 460 and 508 to 515.] 
{Political A., Aprit 1877, Nos. 79-80.] 
[Politicad d., December 1877, Nos. 246-267.] 
[Correspondence ending with docket from P. W. Dept., No. 877, dated 25th February 1878.] 


79. Location of troops in the territories of the Khan of 
Khelat.—During his stay at Jacobahad Iis Excellency the Viceroy discussed 
with Sir William Merewether, General Vyse, Commanding the Sind District, and 
Colonel Nuttall, Commanding the Sind Frontier Force, the strength and dis- 
position of the troops to be employed in Khelat territory. 


With regard to the strength of the force and the source from which it 
should be drawn it was decided to station 


1 Regiment Infantry, 
At Quetta ...4 1 Squadron Cavalry, 
1 Mountain Battery, 


to be furnished by the Punjab Frontier Force. 


1 Regiment Cavalry, 
At Mitri ...j 1 Wing Infantry, 
1 Mountain Battery, 


to be furnished by the Sind Frontier Force. For command purposes the force 
at Quetta was to form an integral part of the Sind Frontier Force and be 
under the orders of the Officer Commanding that force. It having been left 
to the Punjab Government to select from the Punjab Frontier Force the troops 
to be sent to Quetta, the Lieutenant-Governor chose (1) the Peshawur Mountain 
Battery, (2) a Squadron of the 4th Punjab Cavalry from Dehra Ghazi Khan, 
and (3) the 4th Sikh Infantry from the same Station. 


These troops of the strength shown in the margin, left Bundiwalli for 
Peshawur Mountain Uattery, 4 guns, 170 officers Quetta in March 1877 under the com. 
SIS Tis akg adel aRsdel mand of Captain Charles. They reached 
Let adron, 4th Punjab Cavalry, ‘abres. . . ° ° ° : 
st Funjab Tatars. which was subsequently their destination in eighteen marches ; 
substituted for the 4th Sikhs, 651 men. having passed through Bugti-dera, Lehri, 


Mull and Mitri, and entered the Bolan Pass at Pir. 


There was a double object in locating troops at Mitri. First, the force 
would suffice to check the raiding propensities of the Murri and Bugti tribes 
and sccond, it would serve as a support to the garrison above the Bolan Pass. 
But owing to climatic and other conditions it was considered inexpedient to 
retain a large body of troops at Mitri during the hot season. There was no 
special shelter available, and the Government of India were not satisfied that 
troops could be maintained there throughout the year without risk of serious 
sickness even under cover. It was therefore decided that during the hot 
weather a wing of Infantry and the Mountain Battery shculd move from 
Mitri to Quetta to strengthen the latter garrison, and that the regiment of 
cavalry should return to Jacobabad and furnish thence such outposts as might 
be found necessary. It was also decided that the troops employed in Khelat 
should be relieved annually with the exception for the present of the Sind 
Mountain Battery. ie 

With regard to the authority to be exercised over the troops by the Politi- 
cal Officer in Khelat, it was determined that he should have full power of 
requisition subject to the usual conditions of the service, 

The question was also considered whether any modification in the present 
system of outposts occupied by the Sind Frontier Force was called for. It was 
considered that the Mitri Force would probably be required to furnish detach- 
ments during the cold season at Mull and one or two other points in the border 
as might be ‘settled by tle local authorities. The outpost at Kusmore being 
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masked by that of Suri was withdrawn. The establishment of a new Post at 
Shahpur to be garrisoned by troops from Jacobabad was left for future 
consideration. ‘Ihe question of the escort which should proceed to Khelat on 
His Highness the Khan’s return was also discussed, and it was Proposed to 
detatch 1 troop of cavalry and 1 company of infantry to be provided and relieveg 
from the garrison of Jacobabad. Subsequently it was decided that Major 
Sandeman’s personal escort should consist of Punjab troops and be furnished 
from Quetta, and that an escort to accompany the Khan of Khelat on his return 
from India was not required. 
[Proceedings, Political A., July 1877, Nos. 245-252.) 
[Political A., March 1877, Nos. 515 to 520 and 539-540.) 


80. Despatch of Sappers and Miners to Quetta.—On the 30th 
April a company of sappers, comprising three officcrs, six British non-com- 
missioned officers, and 127 men, was despatched from Roorkee to Shere 
Shah, by rail, marching thence oid Bugti-dera to Quetta. Owing to the 
lateness of the scason they were halted for a short time at Multan; but 
Major Sandeman having reported that all arrangements had been made for their 
journey, they were permitted to proceed, every possible precaution being taken 
to preserve the health of the men. They left Multan on the 22nd of May, 
arrived at Lehri on the 17th of June and reached Quetta in excellent condition 
on the 28th of June. They experienced no difficulties on the march; and on 
the contrary met with a cordial reception and hearty assistance from the 
different Beluch tribes through whose territories they passed. 


[ Proceedings, Political A., July 1877, Nos. 352-372.] 


81. Despatch of the 32nd Pioneers to Biluchistan.—In July 
1877 Major Sandeman’s attention was drawn to the route from Bundiwali 
to Quetta, and he was asked to put in order any portions which were 
unsuited for field artillery. He then suggested that the detachment of the 
4th Sikhs the previous relief of which had been temporarily stopped for 
political reasons should be changed for a Pioneer Regiment, which could 
make the road on its march. Just at this time the relief of this detachment 
at Quetta was under consideration, the question being whether it should be 
replaced by another detachment of equal strength. Major Sandeman advised 
the despatch of a full regiment, because on account of want of fodder in 
winter the cavalry could not remain in Khelat and must be replaced by an 
infantry escort. It was decided to accept this recommendation and to send a 
Pioneer Regiment to Quetta, notwithstanding the original decision to garrison 
that place from the Punjab Frontier Force. The 32nd Pioneers was the regi- 
ment selected, and as its Commanding Officer was senior in army rank to 
the Officer Commanding the Sind Frontier Force, the Government of India 
decided that the two commands should now be separated, more especially 
as Ferozepoor had been fixed as the base of supply for the troops beyond the 
Bolan Pass. Accordingly from the date of the arrival of this regiment at 
Quetta the troops at that Station and at Khelat as well any outposts furnished 
by either of those garrisons became a separate command under the orders 
of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in India. The Pioneers were 
directed to march from Jhelum to Rajanpur whence the head-quarters 
and one wing were to proceed to Kusmore, Jacobabad and onwards to 
Khelat vid Gundava and the Mulla Pass. At Khelat they were to await 
Major Sandeman’s arrival and march to Quctta as he might direct. The 
remaining wing was to march from Rajanpur through the Mari-Bugti country 
vid Bundiwali, Bugti Dera, and the Bolau Pass to Quetta. They were to 
improve the road while travelling without, however, stopping for more than 
one or two days in any one place, it being left to the local civil authorities 
to point out where work could most advautageously be performed without a 
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prolonged halt. The Officer Commanding was also informed that no families 
either of British or Native ranks should accompany the regiment. Subse- 
quently, however, exceptionally severe weather necessitated an alteration in these 
arrangements. The whole regiment was directed to proceed by the Bolan Pass 
and thie route by the Mulla Pass and Khelat was abandoned. The Pioneers 
reached Mitri on the 10th of January and were timed to arrive at Quetta 
before the end of that month. They were to march slowly up the Bolan 
improving the road en route and were to meet the detachment of the 4th Sikhs 
at Mach in the Pass. The total British force present in Khelat territory in 
January 1878 included the following troops :— 


Ar Querttan. 
Artillery. 


No. 3 (Peshawar) Mountain Battery of the Punjab Frontier Force increased from a 
strengh of 4 to a total of 6 guns. 


Cavalry. 
Total strength, 
British officers, ,,Natives 

® Belong to Punjab Frontier Force. 4th* Punjab Cavalry, 2 troops 2 166 

Infantry. 
+ 157 absent on leave. Istt Punjab Infantry,* whole regiment 3 578+ 

32nd Bengal Native Infantry (Pioneers), whole regiment sania 18 663 

Sappers and Miners, one company fo? Eire : 3 127 

4th Sikhs three companies (under relief) ... 1 288 


Av Kuerat. 


Two companies of Infanty and 25 Sabres furnished from the Quetta garrison. . 


Ar Mirrri. 
See paragraph 82. 
[Correspondence ending despatch to Secy. of State, No. 18P., dated 18th Jan. 1878.} 


82. Formation of winter camp at Mitri—In September 1877 
it was resolved that as soon as the weather permitted a camp should 
be re-formed at Mitri or elsewhere in the vicinity of the mouth of the Bolan 
Pass. The strength of the force was to be 1 regiment of cavalry, 14 regi- 
ments of infantry, and half a mountain battery. The composition of the force, 
the exact site of the camp, and the date of its formation was left to the deci- 
sion of the Military Department after consultation with the local political and 
military authorities. The arrangements were made by the Bombay Govern- 
ment who selected the following troops :— 

(1.) Half of No. 2 Battery from Jacobabad. 

(2.) Second Sind Horse from J acobabad. . 

(3.) Wing of 30th Native Infantry (Jacob’s Rifles) from Jacobabad. 

(4.) 29th Native Infantry from Kurrachee. 

The date fixed for the formation of the Camp was 1st of November 1877, 
or as soon as possible after. 

[From Military Department, No. 8245., dated 29th October 1877.] 


83. Police arrangements at Quetta.—In June 1877 Major 
Sandeman represented the necessity of entertaining a small body of police—50 
constables and a jemadar—for the watch and ward of the civil camp. He 
proposed ‘hat the men should be sent from Dera Ghazi Khan by the Bugti Dera 
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route. He said that a large number of labourers were employed in the works 
under construction at Quetta who required to be watched. Petty thefts were 
becoming common, and four rifles had recently been stolen from the heart of 
the 4th Sikhs camp. The Government of India were not in favour of import. 
ing a Police Guard from the Punjab, and suggested that the police, if abso. 
lutely required, might be raised locally. In this case a small staff might be 
supplied from the Punjab to organize and instruct the men. Eventually, 
Major Sandeman proposed to employ a few Brahui watchmen with the inten. 
tion of supplying their places hereafter by a contingent from the Khan’s troops, 
should His Highness consent. Lis Excellency the Viceroy preferred the 
employment of Brahui watchmen, butagreed to trustworthy meu being selected 
from the Khan’s force if Major Sandeman considered this course desirable. 
A Deputy Inspector of Police, a Serjeant, and thirteen Constables were des- 
patched by the Punjab Government to organize the men, and subsequently these 
were supplemented by an equal body of mounted police whose services were 
required to assist in orgauizing the Brahui Guide Sowars. 


[Proceedings, Political A., July 1877, Nos. 310-334. ] 
[ YF im January 1878, Nos. 55-60.) 


84. Azad Khan of Kharan.—For an account of Azad Khan’s early 
history and proceedings up to the middle of May 1876, I must refer to Mr. 
Henvey’s note, dated the 21st of that month. On the 29th of May Mr. Taylour 
Thomson telegraphed from Teheran that the Persian Government had com- 
plained of Azad Khan’s aggressions, and had threatened that unless these ceased 
within two months, they would attack and pursue him even across the frontier. 
Mr. Thomson believing that the aggressions in question had taken place in 
Kohuck, reminded the Persian Government that this district, though now in 
Persian possession, belonged, under General Goldsmid’s decision, to Khelat. The 
Government of India fully approved this reply as being in accordance with 
their views, and at the same time directed that Major Sandeman should 
report confidentially his opinion as to the present situation of affairs in Kohuk, 
and as to the measures which might be undertaken to stop the outrages 


complained of. In accordance with this order Major Sandeman submitted the 
following report :— 


“Sirdar Azad Khan Nowsherwani of Kharan is really a subject of the Khelat State. He 
formerly held jaghire Jands in Punjgur, and to cement his friendly relations with the late 
Khan, Mir Nussir Khan, the younger, he gave him his daughter in marriage. The present 
Khan states that, shortly before Nussir Khan’s death, a quarrel took place between the 
two, and his brother confiscated the jaghire lands of Punjeur belonging to Azad Khan, 


but what the exact cause of quarrel was between His Highness and the Sirdar the Khao 
did not state. 


“On Mir Nussir Khan’s death the present Khan ascended the guddee of Khelat, and 
at once proposed to espouse his brother's widow, but sbe refused to submit, and it is reported 
insulted the Khan who allowed her to return to her father who came to Khelat with a large 
following to fetch her. The insult then put on the Khan, whatever its exact nature, has sunk 
deeply into his mind, and he has never forgiven either the father or daughter, and only the otber 
day told me before the receipt of the correspondence under reply that he would never willingly 
forgive Sirdar Azad Khan, unless he sent back his daughter to Khelat, as it was a disgrace 
to his brother’s memory his widow having returned to her father’s home. His Highness said 
according to law she ought to have remained with him until her death, and then ber remains 
would have been buried with those of her late husband. She is described as a very deter- 
mined woman, and to have threatened t» drive a dagyer into the present. Khan, did he attempt 


to come near her. She is also said to have been passionately foud of ber late husband, Mir 
Nussir Khan. 


“After the departure of Sirdar Khan Azad with his daughter from Khelat, the Khan 
affirmed the confiscation previously made by his brother of the Punjzur estate and in 
consequence Sirdar Azad Khan made frequent raide on Punjgur itself He also visited 
Cabul, and made his submission to the Amir, whose subject he dealnred he desired to 
become. The Amir accepted the submission of the Sirdar, and his proposal to become 4 
subject of Cabul, and in pursuance of it bestowed on him a small estate near Candahar 
which he holds to the present day. The Khan of Khelat does not object to this change 
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of ulleziance on the part of Sirdar Azad Khan. On the contrary he eays he is glad at it 


as he has got nd of a very troublesome Sirdar, and trusts that some day the Persian Govern- 
ment will punish him for his raids into their territory. 


“At Mustung the other day, when settling the Jalawan and Sarawan Sirdar’s quarrel 
with the Khelat Government, Sirdar Azad Khan wrote asking permission to attend, with 
a view to his quarrel also with His Highness being arranged. ‘The proposal was made to the 
Khan, who replied that Sirdar Azad Khan’s quarrel with him was a family one, and ought 
to stand over. ‘This was agreed to, and Sirdar Azad Khan was written to, telling him to be 


patient, and on opportunity offering, every endeavour would be made tu settle his quarrel 
with Flis [ighness the Khan. 


“Shortly after the Khan’s return here from the Conference held at Mustung, a special 
messenger arrived from Sirdar Azad Khan with letters for myself and Sirdar Mulla Muham- 
mad, ‘The contents of the letter addressed to me were to the effect that, as the quarrels 
between the whole of the Khelat Sirdars of Sarawan and Jalawan with the Khelat Govern- 
ment had been settled by me, Sirdar Azad Khan trusted that justice would also be done to 
him. That Punjgur was his ancestral jaghire, which had been held by his forefathers since 
the days of Nadir Shah. ‘That not only had the Khan confiscated this estate, but had also 
killed some of his relations, for whose murders blood-money was due him by the Khelat 
Government. The Sirdarfurther solicited that some settlement should be come to regarding 
the Jalak and Kohuk country as it belonged to bim, but had been annexed by the King of 
Persia. 


“This letter of the Sirdar, the contents of which are given above, was read to His High- 
ness, who refused to have anything to do with Sirdar Azad Khan, and repeated the nature of 
the quarrel between the two as already related. ‘The Khan said he wished to have nothing to do 
with Sirdar Azad Khan’s country of Kharan, which had become a part of Cabul, and that if 
His Highness’ wishes were attended to, he desired Sirdar Azad Khan should be told this. 


“I sent areply to Sirdar Azad Khan’s letter advising him still to be patient, _and to 
try himself and arrange his family quarrel with His Highness the Khan. Were this once 
accomplished I said I thought there would be less difficulty in arranging for the release of 
the estate of Punjgur. Intimation of this correspondence was notified in diary for the 
week ending 7th August. 


“Since then reports have been received that Sirdar Azad Khan is intriguing against 
the Khelat Government with the faction in Mekran opposed to it. Mir Isa Khan, Gitchki, 
whose daughter is one of the Khan’s wives, but whois at enmity with His Highness, his 
betrothed his son to Sirdar Azad Khan’s daughter, and it is reported that Mir Isa Khan 
intends to retire to Kharan. Already he has sent his family there. ‘his fact wus also 
reported in diary for the week ending 31st August. 

“Could the quarrel between His Highness and Mir Isa Khan, whois an influential Chief 
and the real head of the Gitchkis, be made up, it would have a very beneficial effect on the 
part of the country regarding which I am writing. ‘There is no doubt but that Sirdar Azad 
Khan has betrothed his daughter to Mir Isa Khan’s son with the object of getting him 
and his faction of the tribe to join him against the K helat Government. At one time His 
Highness the Khan and Mir Isa Khan were great friends, and 16 is quite possible that & recon- 
ciliation between them might be brought about. The other Gitchki Sirdar is Babi Khan, 
and he has been recognised as Chief of the tribe by the Khan, but as Mir Isa Khan is the 
real head, the policy of the measure is very doubtful. It has had the effect. of dividing the 
tribe into two factions. 

“ Regarding the Khan’s family quarrel with Sirdar Arad Khan, and his demand that his 
brother’s widow should return to Khelat, I don’t think this can ever be arranged in a. 
with the wish of the Khan. I believe, however, were the British oe : asl 2 
Highness, in the interests of peace, to allow the family matter to mee ae o ares . 
aonioe the quarrel with Sirdar Azad Khan and Mir Isa Khan, he ua roe a poe 
The great difficulty would be to induce His Highness to restore : Sirdar a a a eae 
of Punjgur, but until this is done, 1 doubt much if peace can be restored by Tis Hig 
to that part of his territory. mee : 

A ly to the 2nd paragraph of the Foreign Secretary's letter, and in reference 
Sirdar aii Eke n’s claims és Kohuk and ee ib is a ad oe Pea ais hay ee 

i ispos hether these two places are ever likely, : I ; 
ila seg ee British and Khelat Governments. There . one a Iam aie 
and that is that the Khan would et ee “ oe ao iS ae es te ene : 
i so, an exclude Sir ad K ti 
Kheee ae nS ei i ainitea different question, requiring, 12 my opinion, the serious 
consideration of the Government. ~ 

“The measures I would recommend being adopted are = ee ae oe 

His Highness, or Seo his baits ate anes eee ide on Kobuk, Lanner 
i fronti re specially with regar irdar Azad Khan s raids 
Peon He Highness sould be requested to depute his Vakil, Nawab Mahomed Khan, 
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to accompany the Executive Political Officer in charge of Khelat affairs, on a mission to Mekran 
and the Perso-Biluch Frontier. The two officers should be authorized to settle all minor 
quarrels between the Khelat Government and the tribes, or between the tribes themselyeg 
involving the peace of the country, and they should be directed to submit a joint report ag to 
how they proposed to settle Sirdar Azad Khan and Mir Isa Kban’s quarrels with the Khelat 
Government, for the orders of His Highness the Khan. A copy of this report should at the 
same time be subinitted to the Government of India, with a view to their advising His High. 
ness how to procecd in the matter, and they should remain in Mekran until the Khan’s fina} 
orders, based on their report, were received, which they should, if possible, put in foree. 

“The above recorded proposal I discussed with the Khan’s Vakil on receipt of your tele. 
gram of the 21st of August, and we were of opinion that, although we might settle minor dig. 
putes between the Khelat Government and some of the Mekran Chiefs by calling them into 
Khelat, which we have with His Highness’ consent and approval done, we would never come 
to a thorough understanding with Sirdar Azad Khan and Mir Isa Khan, until we had visited 
the country aud invited them to a conference in our camp. The time we would propose for the 
Mission to start would be early in February, as the hot weather commences there in the begin. 
ping of April. 

“A personal escort ought to accompany the Political Officer deputed on the duty, but its 
number veed not be large. The Vakil says the Khan would give him a personal escort of his 
own troops to go with him, and a tribal escort of Jelawans could also accompany the two 
officers with Sirdars Gohur Khan and Mir Jbrabim Khan in command of it.” 

In the spring of 1877, while Major Sandeman was on duty at Calcutta, 
Mr. Bruce telegraphed* that Azad Khan and Mir Isa Khan Gitchki had besieged 

iedimueiterat the Punjgur forts, and that the Khan contemplated 
‘ Fantgn Desstuent Ne, giga, 8e2ding a force to punish them. The Government 
dated 1st February. "of India desiredt that the Kban might be dissuaded 
from this step, and that Major Sandeman, on 

returning to Beluchistan, should take an early opportunity of visiting Punjgur 


and settling the matter. Major Sandeman was 


dated Ist Feary 177” also permittedt to issue instructions in advance of 
: his return to Biluchistan, making preparations for 

§ From Major Sandeman, dated 9th “ot > 
March. an early visit to Mekran. Shortly afterwards he 


left Calcutta, and on reaching Rajanpur forwarded § 

letters from the Khan to Captain Wyllie, in which the former consented very 
reluctantly to abandon temporarily his contemplated expedition. 

At the end of March Major Sandeman met the Khan at Gundava. He 

|| Agent, Governor-General, Bela. ‘0und His Highness utterly averse from a peaceful 


chistan, No. 27, dated 30th March. settlement.|| As the Khan himself wrote to His 
{ Kharita, dated 25th March. Excellency— 


“I desire that Azad and Isa Gitchki be punished for their evil deeds, and that they and 
their followers be destroyed, and Kbaran and their country burnt and plundered. I do not 
desire to give any kind of terms to the said Azad Khan or to any of the others. If they are 
not punished in this way, the Biluchi country will be very difficult to govern, as Major 
Sandeman on similar acts occurring will always desire to make peace. ‘This desire interferes 
with the plans I had about the country, and makes me desirous of leaving all interference 10 
Mekran and Punjyur affairs aloue.” 

Major Sandeman was unable to explain this sudden resolution of the Khan 
to listen to no proposals of reconciliation between himself and Azad Khan. His 
Highness had himself frequently asked for Major Sandeman’s interference, 
and had fully admitted bis own powerlessness to deal with Azad Khan unaided. 
Major Sandeman advised that the orders already given him to settle the affair 
should hold good, and he proposed to proceed to Punjgur, thoroughly investi- 
gate the causes of quarrel, and submit a full report to Government. If the 
affair were not settled, it would probably endanger the peace of the Khanate, 
for there were many sympathizers with Azad Khan who would side with him 
against the Khan should the latter persist in his intentions of active hostility. 


On the 5th April, Major Sandeman telegraphed the views of the Brahui 
Sirdars on the situation. They thought that Azad Khan was giving trouble, 


because the Khan had confiscated two ancestral jagirs held by him in Punjgur. 


Mir Isa Kban had joined because the Khan had displaced him from the Chief- 
ship of the tribe, appointing Mir 


ot Ur Gajian in his place—an arbitrary and un- 
constitutional act. Major Sandeman concluded by urging Government to 
impress upon the Khan the necessity of speedily settling the matter. 
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On the 15th April, Major Sandeman telegraphed the purport of a further 
letter from the Khan. His Highness riled aioe Leela to abide by 
the terms of Article V of the recent Treaty, but at the same time adhered to 
the views already cited. Unless measures were taken in accordance with them 
he would have nothing more to do with Mekran affairs, and would leave the 
British Government to act as it pleased. He had instructed his Vakil not to 


accompany Major Sandeman, who, nevertheless, thought that his visit to 
Mekran shouid not be abandoned. 


It may he observed here that Article V of the Treaty, which the Khan 
professed himself anxious to respect, provides for the settlement of disputes 
between the Khan and his Sirdars. It directs that in the first instance the British 
Agent shall endeavour to arrange affairs amicably. If the British Agent fails 
to adjust matters, the Khan is required to submit the dispute to the arbitration 
of the British Government and accept its award. The punitive expedition 
which His Highness contemplated against Azad Khan was, therefore, in direct 
contravention of this Article, i.e., if Azad Khan is to be considered a Sirdar of 
Khelat, which, perhaps, is doubtful. 


On the 18th April, Major Sandeman telegraphed that further news from 
Gundava convinced him of the necessity of the Kban being distinctly informed 
that the British Government intended to maintain its present policy in Belu- 
chistan, and would not allow him to repudiate recent engagements. Unless 
this were done there was danger that the Khan would fall under the influence 
of the party in Beluchistan opposed to the continuance of this policy. After 
some consideration the Government issued* the fol- 
lowing orders. Major Sandeman was directed to 
see the Khan and endeavour to induce him to withdraw his objections, to point 
out to him that in endeavouring to effect a settlement of Mekran affairs the 
British Government desired not to weaken but to strengthen his position, and 
that in any arrangement made, the maintenance of his dignity and authority 
would be carefully kept in view. Much importance was attached to Major 
Sandeman’s personal influence. It was most undesivable that he should visit 
Mekran without the outward support of the Khan. And if the latter were 
allowed to attack Azad Khan, either it would have to be admitted that the treaty 
had failed in its first application, or it would appear to the world that the attack 
had been made with the connivance of the British Government. In any case, 

+ His Excelleney's telegram dated Whatever Major Sandeman did, he was to be careful 
19th April 1877. to carry the Sirdars with him.t 


About this time Major Sandeman was severely hurt by a fall from his 
horse. In reply to the Foreign Department telegram dated 20th April above 
cited, he explained that his health would not permit of his exposing himself, 
and that the medical authorities strongly averse from his proceeding to Mekran 
where the heat was intense. He suggested arrangements which would enable 
him to meet the Khan of Khelat. His proposals were approved, and it 

{ Foreign Department telegram, WaS added that the Mekran trip did not press as 
dated 25th April. long as the Khan and Azad abstained from hosti- 
lities. t 

Nor is there much more to tell about Azad Khan except that during the 
summer of 1877, he wrote to Sirdar Mulla Mahomed agreeing to accept the 
decision of the British Government in his quarrel with the Khan. He asked 
what policy he was to pursue towards Persia, and was told in reply to keep 
peace with all until Major Sandeman’s arrival. He was also asked to furnish 
Major Sandeman with any information he might get regarding the movements 
and intentions of Persia in respect to the Russo-Turkish war. 

In November Mr. Taylour Thomson reported further complaints on the 
part of the Persian Government. in regard to Azad Khan. He had incited 
disturbances on the Bolida and Mand frontier, and the Khan of Khelat had 
taken no steps to keep him quiet, The Persian Government had therefore 
ordered the Kerman authorities to adopt active measures for his punishment. 
In replying to the Persian Government, Mr. Thomson advised them not to 


* Telegram, No. 825, dated 20th April. 
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take any steps involving any encroachment on districts situated beyond the 
recognized line of frontier. Major Sandeman said that his information wag not 
of a nature to enable him to say which party was to blame, but Azad Khan’s 
son had written bitterly complaining of the Persians as being the aggressons 
The circumstances were reported to Secretary of State in despatches No. 44, 
dated 8th February 1878, and No. 64, dated Ist March 1878. : 


[Political A., March 1877, No. 460.] 
[Political A., July 1877, Nos. 389-411.] 
[Political A., November 1877, Nos. 59-77.] 


85. Sibi affairs—For a full note on the papers in the Foreign Depart. 
ment relating to Sibi affairs I must refer to a précis by Lieutenant Temple, 
dated 7th February 1877. For present purposes it is sufficient to refer to the 
Cabul Diary of the 8th to 11th September 1876, which showed that. Major 
Sandeman had instructed the British Correspondent at Candahar to bring the 
state of affairs at Sibi to the notice of Safdur Ali Khan, the Governor of Canda- 
har. Disturbances had been excited at Sibi by Sarbuland Khan, and Major 
Sandeman recommended that the Cabul Government should appoint Mir 
Mahomed Khan, to be Chief of Sibi, in accordance with an application which 
the people of Sibi had presented to him. Safdur Ali Khan referred the matter 
to Cabul and received in reply instructions to the effect that Sibi belonged 
to Sirdar Ghulam Mohiudin Khan, Candahari, whose Agent should be asked 
what person had been appointed Chief of Sibi by the Sirdar. Major Sandeman 


having been called upon for a report submitted the following explanation of 
his proceedings (13th November 1876) :— 


* The Sibi Chiefs have been intimately connected with Khelat affairs. By order of His 
Highness the Amir of Cabul, Mir Mahomed Khan and his late brother, Sher Zeman, pro- 
tected Sirdar Mulla Mahomed of Sarawan and his family during the late rebellion, and afforded 
them an asylum and lands to cultivate. This action on the part of the Amir naturally 
offended the Khan of Khelat, and he employed agents to sow dissensions in the Sirdar of Sibi’s 


family, and fully succeeded. The history of the present quarrel in the Sirdar’s family is as 
follows :— 


“ Mir Mahomed Khan is the brother of the late Sirdar Sher Zeman, and is acknowledged 
as his successor by all the headmen but two or three who have joined his cousin, Sarbuland 
Khan, against him. It is a fact known to the whole country that Sarbuland Khan’s preten- 
sions to be Sirdar of Sibi are assumed and are the result of the intrigues before referred to, 
there being in the Sibi family, as in most families so situated, an old standing family quarrel 
which affords ample opportunity for those so inclined to create disputes like the present one. 


“ Last cold weather, when carrying out the instructions of the Government of India as 
contained in their Resolution of the 16th of October 1875, paragraph 26, I visited Sibi, and 
Sarbuland Khan in my presence fully acknowledged the late Sher Zeman Khan as his Sirdar. 


The latter died during the hot weather, and it is with his brother, Mir Mahomed Khan, that 
Sarbuland Khan is now continuing the old quarrel. 


« Just before receiving your letter under reply, Mir Mahomed Khan visited me at Dadar 
on my return from Khelat. He is very well known to me, and was last year employed by me 
to take a copy of the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor’s letter to Candahar, in which His 
Honor asked the Amir to depute an agent to meet me. He complained of Sarbuland Khan 
and asked me to endeavour to influence him, as I had done in the case of his brother from 
intriguing further against him. I made a hurried visit to Sibi with this object, but I think it 
is very doubtful if 1 succeeded in putting a stop to the quarrel. 


© I now come to explain my reasons for sending Mir Mahomed Khan’s petition and that 
of the headmen of Sibi to Candahar in the way reported in the diary. The circumstances 4s 
related therein are incorrect and this ought to be noted. I did this as a mere matter of course, 
and the view of showing the Candahar authorities that Mir Mahomed Khan had been recog- 
vized by meas the successor of his brother, Sher Zeman, and in the hope that Sarbuland Khan’s 
pretensions would not receive from them countenance or support. Both Mir Mahomed Khan 
and his late brother had done me excellent service. The former, as already stated, had only @ 
few months previously been employed by me on a mission to Candahar, which he performed to 
my satisfaction, it was therefore nothing new my having communicated direct on purely local 


subjects with the Candahar authorities, and under the circumstances of the case it seemed to 
me necessary and desirable to show them that in all business matters I was, a3 hitherto, working 
with my old friends. , 
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_ “I took the opportunity of being in Sibi the other day to ask Sarbuland Khan as to the 
origin of his pretensions to be recognized as Chief of Sibi, in the room of the late Sirdar Sher 
Zeman to the detriment of his own brother, Mir Mahomed Khan. His reply was auffivient 
to show that the old family quarrel was at the bottom of it. He did nut pretend that he was 
elected by the people. _In reply all he could say was that he was a fit and proper person to 
carry on the duty of Sirdar. He admitted, however, that he had an elder brother who by birth 
under any circumstances ought to come before him. , 


_ “From the geographical position that Sibi holds towards Katehi, it being separated from 
it merely by the Nari River, it is of very ereat importance that the affairs of “Sibi, as hitherto 
should be conducted by the officers in charge of Khelat affairs. It is doubtless nominally 
subject to Cabul, but in all administrative matters connected with it, the anthorities there have 
never, as far as I am aware, interested themselves or taken part, and the Sibi Chiefs have 
invariably looked for help in regard to them to our officers.” 


No orders were passed at the time, and in the following January Major 
Sandeman prepared a demi-official memorandum from which the following 
account of the political situation in Sibi is taken :— 


“The district of Sibi occupies the north-cast corner of Katchi, from which it is separated 
by the Nari river. It consists of the large village of Kurk and of the town of old Sibi. In- 
side this tract of country there is also a large village inhabited by Kajjaks and the small village 
of Mall. The inhabitants are all Pathans, and are at feud witi each other. I have not been 
able to discover how this tract of country, situated in the heart of the Khan of Khelat’s domi- 
Nions and distant nearly 250 miles from Candahar, came to belong to the Afghans. Geo- 
graphically it is really a portion of the Province of Kutch-Gundava, and belongs to all 
appearances to the Naibship of Dadur, From the available records all I ean learn is that Sibi 
is nominally under Candahar; that it was given by the late Amir iv jagir to Sirdar Golam 
Mohiudin Khan, who collects revenue from it in value about Rupees 10 to 12 thousand 
yearly. Notwithstanding this, as a matter of fact the Sibi Chiefs have invariably looked for 
advice in all matters connected with the administration of their villages to the Political Officers 
stationed at Jacobabad, who, it was clear, considered the Sibi people m all such matters politi- 
cally under their charge, and they would have shown grave displeasure had they referred their 
social affairs to Candahar. In short, with the exception of the payment of revenue to the 
Candahar Sirdars, the affairs of Sibi were managed by the British Political Officers stationed 
at Jacobabad. 


“The Sibi Sirdars are dissatisfied with the management of their affairs, and argue with 
truth that nothing has been done either by the British or the Alghan Government to protect 
them from Murri inroads. Many years ago the Murri clan captured from them the townships 
of Badra and Mundai situated in the hill just beyond what is now considered as Sibi territory, 
and from this vantage ground they make continually raids on the villages in the plains. From 
their present difficult position they ask the British Government to rescue them. During this 
cold weather I visited Sibi and enquired into the state of affairs on the spot from the Chiefs 
and people themselves. All freely admitted that their country was a dependency of 
Afghanistan, and was iu the jagir of the Candahar Sirdar above referred to. They said it was the 
Sirdar’s practice to send every two or three years to Sibi Sirdar Said Khan Durani (a pensioner 
of the British Government) now residing at Quetta, who collected the revenue and sent it to 
Candahar. They admitted that frequently he had great difficulty in making the collections. 
The Murris, they said, had been at feud with them for many years, and they lived in perpetual 
dread of their depredations, and so bad had these become that of late years the cultivators often 
did not dare to visit the fields for the purpose of cultivating them. Examination proved this 
statement to be perfectly true. I visited the lands near the hills, and found that, although 
there was plenty of good running water, the crops for want of it were drying up. I saw 
magnificent cotton fields actually half-withered simply for want of a little water which flows 
in a large clear slream past them. 

“ But enquiry proved that other and much stronger influences were at work to account 
for this state of things than mere Murri raids, and that it was to the former quite as much as 
to the latter that such a sad state of affairs was due. I found that His Highness the Amir of 
Cabul and His Highness the Khan of Khelat had both a great deal to say ne Sibi grievances 
which were really one result of the late eivil war. ‘The explanation is as follows =v: 
the Amir of Cabul, when the ae a eee mad ae and 

iti i Yai i at, had, when refusing active interference, 
petitioned him for aid against the Khan Cee Bee of Sik tele abaya: 
granted him a written order addressed to the Ca Wer im Sibt iteett, "Ld 
directing him and the Chiefs to give Sirdar Mulla Mahomed an asylum in Sibit . : is 
i last few years, during which the civil war lasted, 
was done, and hence it happened that for the | years, Fe hie tke Sean wad 
the Brahui Sirdars made the Sibi village their head-quarters, from whic 'y copsp 
intrigued against the Khelat Government. 


“The Khan at heart was greatly ine 
the Cabul and Candahar authorities. His 


“Tt appears that 


ensed and irritated at this action on the part of 
Highness retaliated on them m this way. 
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“Tn most Afghan familics there are two factions—the family of the Sibi Sirdar js ‘i 

. r ~ . * oO 
exception to the rule, the Khan therefore at once took the part. of the faction opposed to th 
Sirdar of the tribe and encouraged its head by every means in his power to create disturbances 
Information by this means was readily given to the Marris where Sibi and Brahui cattle were 
to be found, and the result has been the very unbappy state of affairs just deseribed by me 
and which I found to exist during my late visit. , 

“The Khan prevents the people of Sibi from enltivating in the way described, and thus 
mikes the collection of revenue no easy matter. His Highness has by this means revenged 
himself on the Cabul authorities for giving tbe Sirdars an asylum in the heart of Khelut 
territory, and at the same time he keeps the Sibi people in continual terror of inroads being 
mide by the Murris into their territory. The unfriendliness of the Atnir’s action in thus 
allowing the Brahui Sirdars to settle at Sibi is proved by the fact that only last year the 
villages of Barshori and Kasun Shah-ki-jok were plundered by party of the refugee Brahui 
starting from Sibi. 

“The state of affairs described above was however incidental to the late situation jn 
Khelat itself, and ought, in my opinion, to be dealt with by our Government as part of it. 

“‘T would recommend, should the Government of India decide to put a stop to this state 

; ; of things and to endeavor to settle Sibi affairs, to request 
The present situation has, I believe, the Khan of Khelat and the Amir of Cabul, on account of 
Jasted since the first occupation of : ak, 
Cabul, and truly to the present dny the part they have both taken in regard to them to aid in 
prevents nll progress and seeurity to doing so. The Amir and Khan might be asked to appoint 
life and property in that part of the officers to discuss the whole question in all its bearings with 
Khan’s dominions within whieh Sibi is “: ; : . ‘ a2 
situated.—(Sd.) RS. the Political Agent in charge of Khelat affairs, and in concert 
and communicatiou with that officer to draw up a report for 
the consideration of the Government of India, containing their joint recommendations for the 
settlement of the Sibi District and its future protection from Murri raids.” 

On the 16th of February 1877 Faiz Mahomed Khan, Ali Jan Khan, 
and Pista Khan, Duranis, Agents of the Amir of Cabul, wrote to Mr. Bruce 
from Sibi and said that in accordance with the Amir’s order they had recog- 
nized Sardar Mir Mahomed Khan, Barozai, as Chief of Sibi, and they hoped that 
Mr. Bruce would comply, for the Amir’s sake, with any request which the 
Sirdar might make. ‘They then referred to the settlement regarding Katchi 
which Major Sandeman had made with the Murris and Bugtis, and begged 
that arrangements might also be made for Sibi. They also complained that 
the Kajjaks had refused for the last five years to pay the Amir’s revenue. 
Major Sandeman proposed that Mr. Bruce should inform the Amir’s Agents 
that Mir Mahomed Khan would receive the honorable treatment which had 
always been bestowed on the Sirdar of Sibi; that every effort would be made 
to prevent the Murris from raiding on Sibi, and that he hoped to receive 
definite proposals for the joint action of the Khelat and Candahar autho- 
rities in preventing these raids. With regard to the Kajjaks against whom 
compulsory measures were contemplated Major Sandeman proposed that the 
Agents should be told to refer the question to the Amir, and ask His Highness 
to address the Government of India on the subject. Under any circumstances 
it would be a bad precedent to allow the Amir’s Agents to wage war on the 
Kajjaks who reside in the heart of Khelat territory. These proposals were 
approved by the Government of India. 


(Proceedings, Secret, October 1876, No. 19.] 
L a Political, June 1877, Nos. 35-45.] 
[ %5 i dugust 1877, Nos. 6-7.) 


86. Correspondence between the Amir of Cabul and the 
Khan of Khelat.—One of the most important questions regarding Biluchis- 
tan affairs which has ‘occupied the attention of Government is the nature and 
the frequency of the secret communications which have passed from time to 
time between the Amir of Cabul and the Khan of Khelat. Shortly after 
his return to Beluchistan to take up the duties of his appointment as Agent 
to the Governor-General, Major Sandeman submitted a memorandum giving a0 
account of the facts connected with this subject which had come to his know- 
ledge. He said that enquiries which he had made in Mustang in the spring 
of 1876 led him to believe that after Major Harrison’s withdrawal in April 1873 
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from the Khelat Court the Khan had made frequent overtures to the Amir 
naa for help and offering in returo to become a tributary of Afghanistan. 
enone ake ee ocd his overtures telling him he was a subject of 
=a ‘Towards the end of September 1876 Major Sandeman received secret 
Information that the Amir had sent a special messenger to Khelat asking the 
Khan fo inform him of all that had taken place at Mustang. ‘Two or three 
days after the arrival of this messenger M ajov Sandeman heard that the Khan 
was preparing to send the Mustowfi Pakir Mahomed to Cabul with presents for 
the Amir, His informant warned him of the strength of the Pathan faction 
at the Khan’s Court and advised him, if he wished to keep the Khan to his 
agreement with the Government, to interfere authoritatively and put a stop to 
the Mustowlhi’s journey. Major Sandeman, thereupon, Visited the Khan, 
pointed out to him that the deputation of the Mustowfi without the consent 
of the British Government was contrary to Article III of the Treaty of 1854, 
and induced the Khan to agre: to a reference to the Government of India. 
He then, on the &th of October, reported the mattcr for orders, enelosing 
a letter from the Khan which stated as follows the objects of the Mustowfi’s 
deputation :— 


1st—He will establish the old friendly relations with the Cabul Government. 


2nd—He will point out that the Barozais of Sibi afford an asylum to every 
disloyal servant of mine and bad character, and to those who 
commit outrages and then seek refuge with them. 


3rd—Tle will represent that Azad Khan, Nowsherwani of Kharan, is 
continually engaged, day and night, in plotting disturbances in 
my country, with the object of plundering my subjects. 

4th—He will bring to notice that one Mabomed Khair, by race a Kakar, 

resident of Candahar, owes me Rupees 25,000, as he has been my 
Agent there. He now informs me that he is too poor to pay the 
money. 

Major Sandeman was iustructed to do his best to prevent communic:tions 
between the Rulers of Cabul and Khelat pending the approaching meeting 
between the Khan and His Excellency the Viceroy. The nature of the reply 
which the Khan sent to the Amir never transpired. But,.whatever it was, it 
elicited a further message from the Amir which Naib Faiz Mahomed of 
Mustang brought to the Khan when he was at Jacobabad. This messaga 
advised the Khan to temporize with the English as much as possible, and 
to get from them as much money as he could by asking a high price for each 
zoncession made. Its effect was seen in the Khan’s subsequent conduct 
regarding the money ro be paid to him by the British Government. From 
the time of its receipt he began to express doubts as to the three lakhs of 
rupees being sufficient compensation, though when this sum had been first 
mentioned it had been accepted with eager gratitude. Major Sandeman’s 
memorandum continues as follows :— 
return from Caleutta to join the Khan at Gandava, [ heard from many sources, 
some of them secret but still reliable, that the intercourse between the Khan and the Amir had 
become very active, and was conducted, almost openly, through Syud Ali Khan of Mustang, 
o Cabul for the purpose of conferring with the Amir. | believe, were I to 
d, he would confess t; having visited the Amir on a political mission at the 


“On my 


who had gone t 
send for this Syu 
Khan’s request. 

“T may also note here that Ressaldar Muhammad Amir Khan, Native Assistant, who is 
a resident of Kandahar, recognised a messenger at Dadar coming direct: from the Governor of 


Kandahar to the Khan who was then at Gandava. 

“The deputation also of the Khan’s Commandant of troops, Mosan ey one of 
Pasbin, to Kandahar, accompanied by a small body of the Khan’s troops, wie or incest ; 
and Captain Scott, when the Commandant arrived at Quetta, was informed of the ctreum- 


stance, and that he was on his way to Cabul on a secrct mission. It was further reported to 
me that the Amir had told the Khan, he was uot fit to be a Mussulman Prince, as he had 
gold his country for a lakh of rnpecs a year to « Kativs,” and he exhorted him to join bin in 


: . ne 
a religious war against the English, and to cast the treaty and its terms to the winds. ‘This 
o 
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recommendation of the Amir was strongly supported by the Khan’s Army, all of who 
Pathans, and by a few Afghans now residing at his Court. At this time the Khan seems to 
have been carried away by religious enthusiasms, and to have yielded to the Amir’s advie 

and J am told that he sent to Sardars Shadi Khan Bangolzai and Said Khan Shahwani a 
other Brahui Chiefs offering them any terms they liked to ask for, if they would separate 
themselves from the English and join him and the Amir, which terms, had they aceepted 
them, would have entirely upset the recent settlement made at Mustang. In other matters 
also, J strongly suspected that he set disturbing elements to work, with a view on creating petty 


disturbances in the country, and with the object of upsetting the Bolan Pass arrangements, 


™ are 


“Tn answer to the Amir’s reproach, that he (the Khan) hal sold his country to the 
English, it is said, that he replied pointing out to the Amir that if he (the Amir) was Teally 
in earnest, he ought to give evidence of it by not allowing the then small garrison at Quetta 
to remain unmolested, and in proof of his good faith, he ought to send a body of troops from 
Kandahar to Pashin. 


“The plan which the Khan, it is said, proposed to the Amir was for the Amir, in addition 
to sending troops to Pashin, to induce the tribes about there, and in n2ighbourhood of Quetta 
to rise; and on their doing so, he (the Khan‘ would induce me in a friendly way to ask him 
to come himself to Quetta with his troops, and to occupy the Quetta Fort; and after inducing 
the English Government, through me, to arm bis men with rifles, and repair the fort, placing 
guns in it, he would then ask them to withdraw the British force from Quetta, on the plea 
that he was himself in a position to defend the country and keep the Bolan Pass open. 


“This plan, however, entirely fell to the ground. The Brahui Sardars and tribes gave a 
distinct and decided refusal to join either the Khan or the Amir, and the latter finding matters 
likely to go wrong with himself in Kabul itself, and with our Government, at last sent to the 
Khan to say he must cease all correspondence with him, and gave up all intention of creating 
a religious war, as they were not strong enough, or in a position unaided to act contrary to the 
wishes of the English. 


“The above is briefly what resulted from the intercourse between the Khan and the 
Amir, and there can be no manner of doubt that the proclamation of the religious wav had 
the very worst effect on the Khan’s mind, as he was surrounded at the time by a most bigoted 
set of Afghans, almost all of whom are, fur cogent reasons I could give, inimical to the British 
alliance, and for a time, if not up to the present hour, he has been under their influence. 


“ But nothing could have more strongly or more unmistakably shown what had resulted at 
this time from the conduct of the Amir in proclaiming a religious war, and the effect it had 
on the Khan, than the way in which the different Naibs acted. I had the greatest difficulty 
in getting any help from them for the Telegraph officers, which was chiefly given on my 
application by the Sarawan Sirdars, who behaved most admirably throughout. ‘They afforded 
substantial proof of their loyal feeling by joining my camp, and by at once supplying me with 
seven hundred camels for conveying the ‘Telegraph material; and by their aid I was enabled 
to push the construction of the line at a rapid pace through the Bolan Pass. 


“Captain Scott and Doctor Duke both reported to me that the most disquieting rumours 
were spread by the Khelat officials, regarding the state of the tribes, specially those about 
Quetta and Pashin. It was reported to Captain Scott that the Naib of Quetta, on receipt of 
the intelligence of the religious war having been proclaimed at Kandahar, announced it in 
Durbar, by calling out to the Mussalmans assembled there, “ Mubarak ho, &c.,” “ I congra- 
tulate you, &ec.” 


“The Naib himself came to Captain Scott, and told him that the state of affairs in the 
country about Quetta on this account had become so bad that it was dangerous for him to Jeave 
his lines; all of which information, Captain Scott, by going from village to village, found to 
be quite untrue, and without foundation, as the people and Chiefs expressed to himself the very 
opposite sentiments, stating that the proclamation of the religious war had been got up by the 
Air for his own purpose, and that they had no concern in it, 


“The result to myself has as yet been only extra trouble as exemplified in the conduct of 
the Khan, in regard to Mekran affairs and other matters. These I have reported already, den- 
officially, to the Foreign Secretary, and circumstances must determine hereafter how far these 
acts of the Khan and his officials will require to be noticed by the Government. 


_ ‘But it is not my desire to press the matter unnecessarily againsp His Highness, for the 
times have been difficult ones for all, and it was improbable, all things considered, especially 
the religious influences brought to bear on the Khan, that the conduct of the Amir, in pro- 
claiming a religious war, would result otherwise than it has done. At the same time I felt, 
knowing the Klan’s character, that my only chance of overcoming the difficulties of the posi 
tion was by making a determined stand against them, and in doing this, 1 have solicited the 
continued support of the Government, which, if granted, I do not doubt—as the recent excile- 
ment is sulsiding fast—that I will succeed in doing this and in bringing the Khan to a proper 


ne of his duty to the Government and country, in accordance with the terms of the ueW 
reaty. 
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This memorandum w 
| € é as supplemente 
May in which Major Sanden: Tena dine palais ieee 
Sirdar had informed him of the arrival of ee ee ean 
Slishes talaion: wan to Ate ki of a secret messenger from the Amir 
Quetta. Major Sandeman sent for thi acannon ie ie mene 
He admitted having come. feta ee and carefully examined him. 
‘lie Britich: Govern nent ak oun rhs 2 enqulre into the proceedings of 
direct from the Amir. He said that th Kha : : ee ee 
declaring that he had not sited as a ae a. 7 oe frequently to the Amir 
that he was ready to join the Annie esas ea he Ue deta ee 

: : te gainst the English. 
his ei. had been appropriated hy the British Said: Gone 
pean soldiers were in the Bolan Pass en | 1 

v , ss en reute to Candahar. T ir 

been grea‘ ly disturbed by the Khan’s letters and did not ae int a lieve 
o ae to Major Sandeman re-assured the messenger and disraee bien: 

ubsequently in < i | 93r ‘i ; 
ae v4 es 2 khureeta to the Viceroy, dated 28rd of November 1877, 

ian o clat wrote as follows on this subject. :— 
«My friend, Major Sandeman, has also communi 
iend, Major § an, has als cated t ingli 

ee from Dae eevee to his address on the ainbject of a ati ie eee 

etween myself and Amir Sher Ali Khan, Wali of Cabul, regarding a r ligi d he 
against the British Government. In reply, i is eee ine ae lags ess tote vee 
up the British Government in the light of a King over me, and I bave tried t d i “thei an 
tenance and support, and would consider any such act as the one charged ‘ ae : as auite 
unworthy of the position IL hold. In fact just after Your Excellence 3 antl i Ladin 
assume the office of Viceroy and Governor-General, I wrote Your eecallene a lester whieh T 
stated that the evil disposed and bad characters of this country had ruined eh father his famil 
and country, and that in consequence his property lad been plundered and dectiayel I wicie 
this to Your Excellency advisedly, because [ thought it not unlikely some bad characters might 
spread false reports about my conduct in the hopes to have me treated in the same wa The 
result. has shown that my fears were not unfounded, as some bad characters have area false 
reports about me which reports have reached Your Excellency. 
_  “T trust Your Excellency will be good enough to take the matter in hand and enquire into 
it. Should the enquiry prove me to be guilty, then Your Excellency may treat me as you think 
proper, but should it, on the contrary, prove my innocence, I trust Your Excellency will punish 
the bad characters with death and by plundering their property for having spread these false 
reports against me, in order that their punishment may prove a warning to other bad characters. 
eae not pursue this course and have the bad characters punished I shall be 

sa ed. 

It may be mentioned here that in August last Major Sandeman received 
fairly authentic information that the Amir of Cabul had lately entirely 
changed his tone in talking of the British occupation of Quetta and the 
nature of his relations with the British Government, which he now declared to 
be friendly. His Highness now openly stated that the occupation of Quetta 
had his entire approval and was a friendly act benefitting both Governments 
by securing the safety of trade routes and of the Bolan Pass. The Amir had 
also withdrawn all restrictions regarding Kafilas. 

(Proceedings, Political A., March 1877, Nos. 440-446. ] 
[Proceedings, Secret, November 1877, Nos. 42-59.] 
| Proceedings Political A., November 1877, No. 21.) 
[From dgent, Governor-General, Biluchistan, No. 23C., dated lst December 1877.] 


87. Outrage at Quetta. Murder of Lieut. Hewson, R.E.— 
About 6 o’clock in the afternoon of the 26th of July 1877, Lieutenants Hewson 
und Kunhardt went from the Civil Camp to the new Residency Buildings 
to re-measure some stone stacks collected by a contractor, named Saiyyad Atta, 
about which there had been a dispute. While thusengaged they were suddenly 
attacked from behind by three Pathans. Two attacked Lieutenant Hewson, 
and killed him on the spot. Lieutenant Kunhardt was slightly wounded on 
each shoulder, turning sbarply round he knocked his assailant down, while 
the latter was in the act of cutting at him with a sword. Lieutenant 
Kunhardt then succeeded in making his escape, being greatly assisted by the 
gallant conduct of Rajpal Sing, a sepoy of the 4th Sikhs, who, though 
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only armed with a small axe, ran to his rescue and attacked his assailants 
Rajpal Sing was cut down and killed. While this was, going on Captain Scott 
was on parade about 250 yards off. Hearing the disturbance he rushed to 
the spot, followed by his men, and taking a rifle with a fixed bayonet from a 
sepoy behind him advanced to engage the first murderer, He hayoneted him 
twice, and then turning to receive the second murderer ran him through the 
chest. The third murderer had fortunately been deterred by volleys of stones 
from the sepoys from aiding his comrade. Now, advancing at arun he cut at 
Captain Scott's head; the latter only partially parried the blow which pene- 
trated through his pugree and helmet. The two then closed in a hand-to-hand 
struggle, when the sepoys of the detachment coming up killed the Pathan, 
During the fighting three of the laborers belonging to the works were seen 
to throw stones at the officers. Two of these were killed and the third, 
by name Baik, was taken prisoner. Tbe impression atthe time was that the 
outrage had been committed by the Pathan coolies employed on the works, 
It was reported that a number of these had escaped into the fort where a 
concourse of suspicious characters had assembled with the intention of hold- 
ing it and of attempting a rescue of their comrades. Mr. Bruce therefore 
considered it advisable to occupy the fort, and Captain Charles, the Officer 
Commanding the troops, detailed the Sappers and Miners anda company of 
the Ist Punjab Infantry to take possession. Meanwhile Sirdar Mulla Muham- 
mad, Raisani, who was on the spot with a number of his sowars, was sent in 
advance to hold the gates until the arrival of the troops. Forty-four persons 
had been taken prisoner, and Myr. Bruce appointed a Committee consisting of 
Sirdars Mulla Mahomed, Raisani, Abdul Wahid Khan, Durani, Nawab 
Mahomed Khan, Vakil of the Khan of Khelat, and Atta Jan, Naib of 
Quetta, to consider the circumstances of the outrage. On the 29th of July this 
Committee submitted their report which dealt with the following persons, the 
remaining prisoners having been released for want of evidence :— 


I. Maidad, son of Wazir, caste Bazai Pathan, of Saraghar (deceased), 
killed by Captain Scott, Commanding Detachment, 4th Sikh Infantry. 


II. Doulat, son of Nawab, caste Bazai Pathan, of Saraghar (deceased), 
killed by Captain Scott and men of 4th Sikhs. 


III. Mir Gul, son of Khoji, caste Lohar, of Saraghar, deceased, killed by 
men of 4th Sikhs. 


IV. A Pathan, name unknown, said to he of the caste Esakhail, and 
resident of Rajjak near Yob, killed by Captain Scott. 


Vv. <A Pathan, named Ghammi, said to be of the caste Troghar, and resi- 
dent of Torashah, Illaqua Peshin, killed by the men of the 4th 
Sikhs. 

VI. Baik, son of Samand, caste Lobar, of Saraghar. 


Of these six persons the only survivor was Baik whose guilt Mr. Bruce con- 
sidered to be clearly established. Baik had been arrested close to the spot where 
the outrage was committed. Lis relation Mir Gul was one of the persons killed 
on the scene of the crime, and Baik had identified the body. He came from the 
same village, Saraghar, as the murderers Doulat and Maidad, a fact which he 
had at first denied. Sheredin, Subadar of the 4th Sikhs, had seen him pelting 
stones. It was Baik also who gave the first tangible clue showing that the 
Kazais had been the ringleaders of the outrage, and he confessed to having 
heard them threaten to murder British officers, and that he had reported this 
to no one. Major Sandeman fully concurred in Baik’s guilt, and proposed 
to submit the proceedings to the Khan and obtain his assent to a capital 
sentence. Baik’s punishment, however, still remains unsettled, for Major 
Sandeman has since written that the Khan, while leaving Baik’s fate at the 
disposal of the British Government, had suggested a sentence of imprisonment 
for life on the ground that the evidence against him was inconclusive. 


To turn to the question of the motives for this crime and the persons by 
whom it was perpetrated. At first suspicion rested on the Seyeds of Pesbin, 
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a supposition which was subsequently abandoned. Mr 
in which Major Sandeman agreed, ‘was th . 
by the Bazais and their followers, and that th 
in at the time. ‘The reason why the Bazais were hostile was that their respon- 
sibility for the wanton destruction of Government camels, which had beet 
grazing near the village of Saraghar, had been enforced. A party of thieves 
had come down one of the Bazai Passes ani attempted 1s cae off ‘the 
camels. When pursued they killed two camels and wounded a third. Three 


of the Bazai headmen were then taken E . . y Q 
r 


The excellent conduct of the Pathans, gencrally both Brahuis and Beluchis 
formed a gratifying feature of this deplorable outrage. Sirdar Mulla M:ahomed, 
as has been stated, held the fort gates until the arrival of the troops. ‘The Ban. 
golzai Sirdar, Shadi Khan, on hearing the disturbance at once marched in with 
hismen. The Jalawan Sirdars sent to say that if Major Sandeman required their 
services they would come at once. Various other Chiefs also shewed much 
sympathy with Lieutenant Hewson’s death and the dastardly and cowardly way 
in which he had been slain. To mark their appreciation of Captain Scott's 
gallant behaviour the Government of India brought his conduct to the notice 
of Her Majesty’s Government and the Victoria Cross had since been conferred 
on him. JFfinally the Government of India expressed complete concurrence in 
Major Sandeman’s opinion that the outrage was purely local in its character; 
that it was not the outcome of any wide-spread hostile feeling, and that it had 
no evil political significance. 


(Political A., October 1877, No. 322.] 
[Secret, November 1877, Nos. 169-201. ] 
(Secret, January 1878, No. 15.] 


Bruce's conclusion, 
at the outrage had been planned 
e outsiders implicated only joined 


88. Occupation of the fort at Quetta.—It has been mentioned 


in the preceding paragraph that at the time of the murder of Lieutenant 
Hewson it was deemed necessary at once to occupy the fort at Quetta. But 
before this occurrence the question of occupation had been under consideration 
with the following result :— 

Towards the close of 1876, Major Sandeman had succeeded in obtaining 
the consent of the Khan to place the fort at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment, Nothing, however, was done at the time. In the following May the 
Khan’s Vakil, Nawab Mahomed Khan, and Atta Jan, the Naib of Quetta, 
asked for a private interview which Major Sandeman granted and of which he 
gave the following account :— 

“On their being seated, the Vakil asked me if I had received lately news from Cabul. 
I replied that there were many rumours flying about recarding what was going on there, but 
I would be obliged by his speaking out and telling me to what he alluded. 

“The Vakil to this appeal announced that it was reported that the Cabul Government and 
the British Government had ceased to be friendly, and that Mustafi Habibulla Khan, when 
en route to Peshawur, had been ordered back to Cabul, and that the Amir was so angry 
he was going to send an army of 12,000 men to Pishin. I answered that there was 
some truth in the report about the Mustafi. That they were both aware of the Amir having 
proclaimed a jebad in Candahar and elsewhere, and doubtless this circumstance might have 
had something to do with the Mustafi’s not going to Peshawur, but that otherwise British 
relations with the Amir were unchanged. 

“This explanation did not at all satisfy my two visitors. They began by saying the 
times were very serious, and I ought to think gravely of the position of the British Garrison 
at Quetta, which ought to be increased to at least double its prsent strength. 
ind for what they were about to propose, the real 
object of their visit was then stated, which was that the Khan sbould send a body of his 
Pathan troops to oceupy the fort here and the Bolan Puss. They said the Khan-could easily 
be induced to send his second son, Mir Shah Newaz, to Quetta, who would reside in the fort 
along with the Khelat troops, aud thus prove to the world at large bow loyal the Khan was 
to the British Government. They repeatedly urged on my notice how little real dependence I 


“Having in this way prepared by m 
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could put on Sirdars Mulla Mahomed and Asad Khan, and the other Brahui Sirdars, Shad 
Khan Bungulzai, Said Khan Mahomed Shahi, Junda Khan Shahwani, Alladina Kurd aaa 
others, all of whom are with me here as they were disloyal to their own Prinve, and would 
prove in the long run disloyal to me. ‘That our only true security was in the loyalty of the 
Khelat and British troops, and that if I would only put faith in the Khelat army, and trust it 
to hold the Bolan Pass, the Khan himself would be responsible for the safety of every rupeeg 
worth of property which passed through it. 


“T confess I was for the moment taken a little aback by the above long address, however 
immediately recovering myself, I said I did not look upon the state of our relations with th. 
Amir of Cabul in the light they did. Far from it, but I said even if the Amir did send 
32,000 troops to Pishin, which I doubted his being in a position to do, it did not follow he wag 
going to attack me here. That Pishin belonged to him, and if he saw the necessity for ocenpy- 
ing it with troops, I had no objections. I agreed with the Vakil and the Naib, however, that 
it was quite right, under present circumstances, for me to be prepared for emergencies especially 
after what they had told me. I then assured them that I had already taken every precaution 
and to be comforted. I pointed out that I had plenty of supplies ready to take into the Fort 
of Quetta, and was prepared to defend it with the British troops now here against the Amir or 
any one else, who come to attack it. 


“In reward to the proposal that the Khan’s sepoys should occupy the Bolan Pass and 
the Fort of Quetta. With reference to the first proposal, I said that they and the Khan must 
know perfectly well that the Sirdars would never agree to such a thing, and that were it 
attemped, it would certainly result in a disturbance, which event under the terms of the new 
treaty I was bound, if possible, to prevent. That the Khan had some years ago tried 
his utmost to hold the pass with his troops against the Sirdars, who had ultimately forced 
him to withdraw them, after which the pass remained closed until the date of my visiting the 
country, when with the loyal aid of Sirdar Mulla Mahomed and the other Sirdars I had 
succeeded in opening it. I therefore could not, under any circumstances, without the consent 
of the Sirdars, station the Khelat troops in the pass, as doing so would be contrary to the 
terms of the peace declared at Mustung. Moreover I felt certain, if I did so, they could not 
hold the pass for a single day. 


“ Regarding their second proposal, in reply, I said, addressing myself particularly to the 
Vakil, that he had himself told to Doctor Duke at Gandava, that the troops of the Khan were 
quite untrustworthy, and would join the Amir in a jebad directly he proclaimed it, as they 
were chiefly subjects of Cabul, and hated the English, and that moreover the Khan himself 
had no power over them. I pointed out how impossible it was under present circumstances 
T could allow troops avowedly possessing such feelings to occupy at the present time the Quetta 
Fort, more especially as the valley itself is held by the British Force for the Khan’s protection 
and the safety of the country, and therefore if it was necessary to occupy the fort at all, this 
duty must be performed by the British troops now here. A good deal of other conversation 
took place about supplies, &c., hut 1 have recorded all that was discussed of importance. 
Shortly afterwards the Vakil and Naib took their leave.” 


After this conversation Major Sandeman inspected the fort in company 
with Lieutenant Kunhardt. He found that few people lived in it, and that when 
the British troops occupied Khelat in 1839-1842, the fort and much of the 
land about it was in their possession. He explained to the Khan’s Vakil 
how very desirable it was that the fort should again come into British 
possession, and added that as a Company of Sappers and Miners were on their 
way to Quetta they might be marched into it. Subsequently he wrote to 
the Vakil in this sense. However, the Government of India, while approving 
what Major Sandeman had done, were anxious that the occupation of the fort 
should not be proceeded with except with the conenrrence of the Khan. The 
difficulties in obtaining this assent were removed by Lieutenant Hewson’s 
murder which rendered immediate occupation necessary. Tlie repair and alter- 
ation of the fort to such an extent as to render it defensible has been sanc- 
tioned, but special care has been taken to carry out the work in such a manver 
as to avoid exciting opposition or dissatisfaction. Thus the demolition of res!- 
dences, the destruction of gardens, as well as other measures likely to cause 
public inconvenience or alarm have been prohibited. It has also been decided 
that the ammunition in the fort should be increased to 600 rounds per man, and 


that three heavy rifled guns and a howitzer should be mounted in the citadel 
during the cold weather. 


(Secret, January 1878, Nos. 26-49.] 
[To Secretary of Stute, No. 18P., dated 18th January 1878.] 
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8°. Mutiny of the Khan’s Army at Khelat.—The Khan’s army 


ee ne ree many and 300 cavalry. The Commander-in-Chief is 
ki omed, who has always displayed a friendly attitude towards the 
British Government. Many of the troops, however, are Pathans, and the Afghan 
Commandant, Mosun Khan, has been one of the leaders of the party opposed to 
a ey He the British Government, Speaking of the army generally Major 
Sandeman has described it as fanatical, hostile to the British Government, and 
frequently beyond the Khan’s control. During 1877 it may be said to have 
been in a chronic state of discontent—chiefly on account of the large arrears of 
pay due to it—which at length found vent in a somewhat serious outbreak. It 
appears that on the 4th October the Khan determined to hold a Jféte in cele- 
bration of the marriage of the daughter of Fakir Mahomed, the Commander- 
in-Chief, with Mir Mahomed Khan His Highness’ son, and it was arranged that 
the soldiers should perform some Afghan dances in the open space outside the 
town of Khelat. Captain Wyllic’s report thus described what happened :— 

“The night was a particularly cold one, and it appears that the men got excited with 
dancing, and considering that. the amount of wood furnished them was insufficient, they made a 
rush on a large stack of wood belonging to the Khan which was piled close by. Commandant 
Mir Baz Khan, who was present, endeavoured to prevent their taking this wood, and I under- 
stand hit one or two of them, oi which they immediately turned on him and hit him, and would 
probably have killed him if he had not escaped and hid ina neighbouring house. ‘I'he men 
were by this time in a highly excited state, and paraded about the outside of the town, abusing 
His Highness the Khan for not giving them their pay, and abusing the Khan’s advisers ‘and 
some of their own officers. If at this period they had been able to get into the bazar of the 
town, they would probably have done much damage, but they were fortunately without tbe 
walls, and their excitement gradually subsided under the influence of a frosty night. Even 
as it was, I believe several people were hurt, one woman being badly wounded by a sword cut 
in the breast. 


“T believe no guards were turned out or any effort made to quell the riot. The Kban 
was not present at the dance, nor were any of his principal officers. The next morning the 
whole of the infantry (which was the portion of the army concerned in the riot) were confined 
to barracks. The Khan appears to have behaved ina very decided and firm way with them, 
and to have abused and lectured them soundly. For two or three days there was still a feeling 
of excitement amongst the troops, but it gradaally wore out and no further demonstration 
took place, largely owing, I am informed, to the presence of my escort. The Khan since then 
has called a meeting of his principal officers. It was His Highness’ wish to pay up the troops, 
but in this he was overruled by the unanimous voive of their officers, who represented that 
if he did such a thing, the greater portion of his army would desert eu masse with their arms, 
equipment, and uniform to Afghanistan; their payment has therefore been deferred until the 
arrival of Mustaufi Fakir Mahomed from Kutchi. 

“Tke troops appear to have acquiesced in this, and everything now appears to be quiet 
again.” 

This outbreak drew the Khan’s serious attention to the necessity of reform- 
ing his army. In the Khelat Diaries for November he was described as settling 
accounts with bis men, dismissing some, chiefly Pathans, and discharging 
others. Eventually, it appeared that he dismissed 600 of the worst characters, 
thus greatly diminishing if not entirely getting rid of the army difficulty. And 
most of the Pathan sepoys had taken or intended to take their discharge leaving 
the more manageable Brahuis and Biluchis. 

[Political A., November 1817, Nos. 1-82.] 
| Secret, November 1877, Nos. 169-201]. 
[Political A., February 1878, Nos. 326-336,] 
[Zo 8. of 8. No. 10, dated 11th January 1878.] 
[K.W. No. 60, Political A., March 1877, Nos. 219-560.] 


[Minute by His Excellency the Viceroy dated 17th January 1878, Khelat affairs.) 


tion of the Route to Candahar v¢ Tull and 
Gitlin ea 28 of Foreign Department Resolution, dated 16th 
October 1875, the Government of India alluded to the importance of opening an 
alternative route for the passage of traffic between Candalar and India, 
and they authorized the Punjab Government to take such measures as might be 
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practicable to revive the old trade road vid Tull and Chotiali. If neceggay 

communications might be opened with the Amir Shere Ali, in order to enita 
the co-operation of the Cabul authorities. Acting upon these suggestions the 
Licutenant-Governor of the Punjab (Sir Henry Davies) addressed the following 
letter to the Amir (15th November 1875) :— S 


“T have the honor to inform Your Highness that, under instructions from the Government 
of India, one of my trusted officers, Captain Sandeman, is proceeding to the Murri Hills 
The object of his mission is to endeavour to settle by friendly mediation the differences pow 
existing between the Murri and Brahui tribes, as these differences, besides being the cause of 
strife and bloodshed, are at present a grave source of injury to the trade which Passes from 
Your Highness’ dominions through the Bolan Pass to British India; should he be unable 
finally to settle the disputes, he may yet succeed in inducing the parties to abstain from warfare 
on trade routes and from molesting peaceful kafilas. 

“As Your Highness is, in common with the British Government, interested in promoting 
the development of trade and the security of merchants, and as portions of the trade routes 
lie through Your Highness’ territories, I beg to solicit your co-operation in this important 
matter. 

“Should Your Highness see fit to lend me your support, I would ask the favor of your 
deputing an officer of suitable rank to meet Captain Sandeman at Dasht-be-daulat or elsewhere 
and confer with him upon the subject; as the presence of Your Highness’ representative, by 
indicating the good understanding of the British and Cabul Governments in the matter, will 
give weight to the proceedings, and re-assure those who might otherwise, from ignorance, 
regard them with suspicion. 

“Captain Sandeman has been instructed to send notice of his approach to the border of 
Biluchistan to Your Highness’ Governor at Candahar, in order that in the event of Your 
Highness deciding to send an officer, as above suggested, the latter may be able to arrange 
the date of the meeting in communication with Captain Sandeman.” 


The wording of this letter seemed to the Government of India to go 
beyond their instructions. The Amir might understand from it that he had 
been invited to co-operate, not only in the opening up of the old trade route 
from Candahar, but also in the settlement of the Murri and Bugti disputes, 
and in the general arrangement for securing the safe passage of trade through 
the Bolan Pass, ‘The event proved that these anticipations were well founded, 
for His Highness replied as follows, ignoring altogether the route question 
and taking up that relating to Murri quarrels :— 


* Translation of a letter from His Highness the Amir of Cabul to the Hon'ble the Licutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, dated 7th Zikad 1292—6th December 1875. 


“Your Honor’s letter of the 11th Shawal (10th November), intimating Captain Sande- 
man’s proceeding to the Murri Hills to settle disputes between the Biluchi, Murri, and Brahmi 
tribes, and asking me to depute an officer on behalf of the Cabul Government, has come 
ta my perusal on the 21st Shawal (20th November). 

“Tt does not appear from the communication what section of the Brahuis is at dispute 
with the Murri tribe, and what is the cause or motive which is to subject them to future 
dissension. 

“As it is the same dispute about which Sirdar Mulla Mahomed Biluch and the other 
Biluchi Sirdars came over to the Cabul Durbar and presented a petition on the subject in 
1287 Hijri, 1870 A.D., the said petition was given in original to the British Agent at 
Cabul in a friendly way, and no facts were elucidated by the British officials. 

“It is therefore requested that Your Honor will kindly furnish me with a full detail of 
the facts in question, so that a reply may be sent to you after due consideration of the same.” 

The Punjab Government in reply explained the mistake which had been 
made. It had not been intended, they said, to trouble His Highness with the 
dissensions of the Biluch and Brahui Chiefs, but merely to enlist his 
co-operation in the development of trade between Candahar and British 
territory. To this letter the Amir vouchsafed no answer, and the matter ended. 


In June 1877 Major Sandeman was asked to advise upon a proposal 
to depute Major Browne, R.E., to examine the Tull-Chotiali route ‘rom 
Pishin to Dera Ghazi Khan. He considered that it would be impossible 
for that officer to proceed without the protection of a strong escort 


oe 4 _ precaution probably would not prevent the Pathan tribes 
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Meantime Majo : stat 
sion, oF this: ponte. Ten considering the explora- 
with the instructions of the Reaslution of ou qe ae ee 
to start from Dera i i : ohaees: ee 
Soeoasthe Wills ks Gita non : ihe spring of 1878 and find his way 
Acibes whi: Would forty nea Me yeton a the expense of feeding the 
report fully his proposals and observed that Ath geri iets gates 
the greater part of the route lay, could not bo eer oe - hich 
consent, which could not be asked for at present Al lout the Amir’s 
Browne, R.E., arrived at _?P eset yout this time Major 
Agent to the Goyener daeale csi a cee rude = eames 
railway towards Quetta upon which he had b ite a ee 
1876-77. And at the same time Sirdar Dost pies ee 
Chief, also arrived. As to this man ‘it i. fic aa 
he had proposed to visit Quetta in ie sleet ‘land Ann he 
Sea of India, while sanctioning the. Wainy Gacied Tse gente. 
Gt Calulte wim Wea een ee Mes oe te 
This Chief had several interviews with Major Browne. mitt ie eae 
Major Sandeman was led to propose that Major Browne sioortall by B ai 
ee Chiefs, should proceed from Quetta by the direct route és Bubklan 
Gish thes Ae as Wacom GULL Te cuir etic ete 
in question, but up to the present time had been unable to do . It renee 
to the Government of India that this view of the Amir’s right was piconet 
whether judged by existing maps or by the considerations which in 1875 had 
led them to invite the Amir’s co-operation. They held that nine-tenths of 
the road passed through territory, neither British nor Khelat, that part passed 
through Sibi which was certainly Afghan territory, that the Ameer claimed the 
allegiance of the tribes in the other part, and that the tribes acknowledged 
their allegiance in a variable way more or less definitely. And bearing. in 
mind the present relations with the Ameer, neither friendly, nor openly 
hostile, they declined (telegram, dated 26th November) to allow the explora- 
tion of the route, except upon full consideration of written proposals. Major 
Sandeman was also told to explain his statements about the territory through 
which the route passed and not to act without further instructions. 
[Political A., November 1875, No. 278.) 
5 January 1876, Nos. 32-39.] 
[Secret, November 1877, Nos. 48-50.] 
| Correspondence ending with Foreign Dept. Resolution, No. 258P., dated 26th January 1878.} 


91. The Biluch Guides.—Mention has been made at pages 90 and 
116 of the arrangements whereby the Biluch Guides were temporarily placed 
at. the disposal of the officer in charge of political relations with Khelat and of 
the subsequent transfer of the entire force from the Military to the Political 
Department. It was, however, a condition of this transfer that provision should 
be made for placing a sufficient number of Guides for outpost duty at the disposal 
of the Officer Commanding the Sind Frontier Force. In accordance with this 
direction Major Sandeman reported (No. 52, dated 4th April 1877) that he had 
arranged with Colonel Nuttall for the employment of 10 Guides—or 80 in all— 
at each of the outposts of Ghoranari, Sunri ‘oj, Soi, Shahpur, Pulaji, Lehri, and 
Mittri. Measures, however, were contemplated which would enable this number 
to he reduced. Subsequently, in June last, Major Sandeman submitted a report 
by Captain Reynolds on the present condition of the Guides with suggestions 
for their improvement. 
For the early history and constitution of the corps I must refer to this 
report. With regard to its future organization and duties Major Sandeman 
wrote :— 
“It ig necessary to employ the Guides on two disti 
service at the outposts and in escorting officers, stores, 


net kinds of service, v7z., (1) 
&c., from the British frontier 
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through Katchi to the Bolan Pass; (2) the protection and escort of stores, &., through th 
Bolan Puss and above the passes to Quetta, Khelat, and elsewhere, and the keeping open of a 
communications with Lus Beyla and other distant parts of the Khanate, such as Kedj, 
gur, &e. Experience has told me that for the reasons given by Captain Reynolds, the 
men won’t serve both below and above the passes, and that therefore a change in the sys 
enlistment hitherto pursued must be introduced. 


Pan}. 
Same 
tem of 


“With a view to obtaining this end, 1 have divided the corps into two wings—the 
right wing will be employed chiefly at Jacobabad at the outposts as Guides and on escort dut 
&e., as far as Dadar, and the men will chiefly be enlisted from the Beluch tribes belonging ‘ 
Kutchee and its neighbourhood. The head-quarters of the left wing will be stationed at 
Quetta, and will, as far as possible, be recruited by meu belonging to the Brahui tribes of 


Khorasan and the Bolan Pass.” 

The existing system of enlistment alluded to by Major Sandeman was thus 
described by Captain Reynolds : — 

“The Beluch Guides consist of three Rasaldars and twelve Jemadars, each of the 
latter having under him from ten to twenty-five sowars, there being also about thirteen men 
called ‘ Khana nishins,’ who draw pay as Guides without performing any regular service for 
it. Besides this, there are sixteen Bugti sowars whose pay is received by the Bugti Chief, and 
who remain for duty under bis orders. The Resaldars receive fifty rupees a month, but bave 
no recognised duty in connection with the rest of the corps beyond general superintendence, 
Kach Jemadar enlists his own men, subject of course to the approval of the Officer in charge 
of the Corps. There are no Non-Commissioned Officers, but each Jemadar nominates a man, 
generally bis brother or some relative, a3 Duffadar to act for him during his absence on leave— 
an indulgence of which the Beluch avail themselves to the utmost extent. Indeed, in the 
early days, General Jacob allowed sowars either to serve themselves, or, if prevented from 
doing so by any cause, to send a brother or cousin on duty in their place. Hence the fact of 
many men being known by two or more names, and the difficulty of ascertaining who was 
originally enlisted. It will thus be seen that their present organization is of the rudest nature, 
and that there is nothing in the corps deserving the name of interior economy.” 

As a matter of fact, at the time when the report was written, over one-third 
of the 300 horsemen comprising the corps were substitutes who paid Rupees 2 per 
mensem to the real sowars who remained at home. These substitutes, moreover, 
for the most part belonged to non-warlike races and declined to serve in the Bolan 
Pass and Khorasan. The proposals submitted for the improvement of the 
corps may be briefly stated as follows :— 


(1.) The raising of the pay of the sowars from Rupees 15 to Rupees 20 
per mensem. 


(2.) Their admission to pension. 
(3.. Am increase in the strength of the corps. 


(4.) The supply to them of rifled carbines to be paid for by instalments and 
to become their own property. 
They were generally approved, and the following total strength of rank and 


file at a cost of Rupees 9,815 per mensem to be met from Imperial revenues 
as a Political charge, was sanctioned :— 


Rs. 
p.m. 
2 Ressaldars at Rs. 150 each = te as 300 
3 Jemadars , , 75 , = 225 
9 ” » » 50, = 450 
12 Duffadars ,, ,, 30 , = 360 
16 ” nin 2 yy = tee tes 400 
400 Sowars , , 20 ,, = ee ... 8,000 
Total, Rs. 9,735 
1 Munshi on Rs 30 p.m. , 

1 Armoureron ,, 380. ,, 

1 Hammermanon, 9 ,, 

1 Bellowshoyon ,, 6 ,, 


Allowance for 


charcoal go De ° 55 
Total ae 80 ie wo 80 


Grand total, Res. 9,815 p. m. 
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The plan of dividing the regiments into two parts, one for duty in Kutchee, 
and the other for employment in the neighbourhood of Quetta, was approved. 
It was agreed that the men should not wear uniform, and also that it was not 
expedient to admit them to the pension establishment. Instead of rifled 
weapons they were to receive smooth-bore carbines to be paid for by instalments. 


[ Proceedings, Political 4., March 1876, No. 457.) 
[Proceedings, Political 4., March 1877, Nos. 244, 269 to 271, 387 to 389, and 549-550.) 
(Proceedings, Political A., May 1877, Nos. 195 to 215.] 
‘ia 5 October 1877, Nos. 122-128.] 


APPENDICES TO CHaptesr III. 


Appendix IX.—Memorandum of rules for the guidance of the Sirdars and 
Naibs in the conduct of the Civil Administration of the 
Khelat State. 


Appendix X.—Minute by His Excellency the Viceroy, dated 1st July 1876. 


Appendix XI.—NMinute by His Excellency the Viceroy, dated 22nd Septem- 
ber 1876. 


CHAPTER IV. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT, CASHMERE, AND THE FRONTIER STATES 
OF CHITRAL, YASSIN, AND DIR. 


92. Geographical and Descriptive Account of Chitra] — 
The country of Chitral or Kashkar is situated between latitude 35° 15’ N. ang 
latitude 37°, and longitude 71° 30’ E. and 74° 10’ E. It is divided into two 
great divisions of Upper Chitral or Chitral Bala, and Lower Chitral or Chitral 
Payan. The chief town is Chitral. 


Lower Chitral, or, as it is sometimes called, Lower Kashkar, is bounded 
on the north-west by the Hindu Kysh, which separates it from Badakshan, a 
dependency of Cabul; on the south-east it is bounded by the Laspur or Laspi- 
sar mountains, also called the Pranshi or Lahori range, which separate it from 
the State of Dir; on the west lies Kafiristan, the boundary line of which con- 
sisting of high mountains is not clearly defined; and on the east lies Mastuj, 


from which it is separated by an artificial boundary, of which no definite 
account is given. 


The extent of Lower Chitral cannot be accurately stated; but the distance 
from the Nuksan pass in the Hindu Kush range, to the Lahori pass in the 
Laspur range, is about 75 miles. 


Chitral is governed by the Khan Aman-ul-Mulk, whom the Mullah described 

in 1878 as being about. 50 years old, and of fine physical appearance. He has 

* “two legitimate wives,—one a sister of Rahmat-ullah, Khan of Dir, and the other a 

: : ? : sister of Asmat Khan. By the former, he has a 

* Trans-Himalayan Explorations, 1873-74-75, p. 31. son, Sardar, 10 or 11 years old, and another young 

child; by the latter he has no family. He has also three illegitimate sons, Murid, Shahmulk 

and Gholam. Of these, Gholam is about 12 years old, and a very active and clever Jad, but has 

already shown signs of a blood-thirsty disposition, as he is said on one occasion when in a rage 
to have shot one of his brother’s attendants.” 

+ “ Aman-ul-Mulk has the reputation of being a very deceitful man, speaking to the hum- 

+ Vide Report of the G. T. S., 1870-71. blest of his men in a soft hypocritical manner, 


behind which he conceals a bad unfeeling heart. 
He is said to live in the constant fear that his country will be taken from him; and to avoid 


se ule 6 any good excuse for this being done, his evil acts 
here Orginal, are always so planned that the blame shouldt rest 
on the shoulders of others.” 

Aman-ul-Mulk is styled “ Padsha” or King, when addressed by letter or 
otherwise, but when spoken of is termed Mihtar-i-Chitral. 


The valley of Upper Chitral is drained by the Kunar or Chitral river, 
which, north of the town of Chitral, consists of two streams, the chief of which, 
known by the name of the Mastuj river, rises in two branches in the mountains 
crossed by the Baroghil and Tui or Moshabur passes. The lesser feeder rises 10 
the direction of the Nuksan pass, and joins the main stream near the town 0 


Chitral ; lower in its course, not far from Darush, the Shushidarah stream flows 
into the Chitral river. 


The political divisions of Upper Chitral are Mastuj and Yassin. 


These two divisions, although politically under the rule of Aman-ul-Mulk, 
are geographically quite separate. Mastuj is situated in the Upper Chitral 
valley, and is separated from Yassin by the range of the Moshabur mountains. 
Yassin comprises a series of valleys, which drain into the Gilgit valley; the 
river running through which joins the Indus. 


The boundary between Upper and Lower Chitral is not defined. But a 
measurement on the map from the town of Buni, situated half-way between 
the towns of Chitral and Mastuj, to the mountain boundary between the States 
of Hunza and Yassin, gives an extreme length of about 95 miles. Of the 
breadth it is impossible to give an accurate statement, but it appears by a map 
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measurement to be about 70 miles, the limits being the Baroghil pasa, and the 
mountains which separate Yassin from the small States of Daril and Tangir. 


The present ruler of Upper Chitral is Pahlwan Bahadur, also called 
Pablwan Khan, who is styled the King, Mir, Mihtar or Khan of Upper 
Chitral. He is a vassal of Aman-ul-Mulk, ruler of Lower Chitral. 


“*Upper Chitral bas until very recently been quite independent of Kashgar or Lower 
© Trigonometrical Survey Report, 1878-74-75, p. 33. Chitral, and the two countries have always leen 
ruled by two different branches of the same family, 
descended from a common ancestor named Kathor, the Khushwaktia branch ruling in Upper 
+ Aman-ul-Mulk. and the Sha& Kathor in Lower Chitral. Of late 
. ; years the influence of Aman-i-Mulk,t the present 
representative of the Shah Kathor branch, has decidedly preponderated, and he exercises con- 
siderable authority over both Mastnj and Yassin as well as in his own hereditary dominions, 
When Mir Wali (who was the representative of the Khushwaktia branch) murdered Mr, 
Hayward, he was expelled from his government by order of the Aman-i-Mulk, and his (Mir 
Wali’s) cousin Pablwan Khan was put to reign in bis stead. Mir Wali was subsequently 
re-installed, but was again exiled. He took refuge with Mir Fateh Alt Shah, the late ruler 
of Wakhan, and was absent in Badakshan when I visited Wakban iu 1874, since which time 
he appears to have made a fresh attempt to recover his dominions, as it bas recently been 
reported that he has been killed in a fight with bis cousin Pahlwan Khan, the present ruler 
of Upper Chitral.” 

The ruler and inhabitants of Upper Chitral are, the Mullah says, of the 
Shia sect, while the ruler and inbabitants of Lower Chitral are all Sunis, in 
spite of which the reigning families intermarry. 

The town of Yassin, the chief place in Yassin, is situated, if Mr. Drew’s 
map may be trusted, 7,762 feet above the level of the sea. 


Mr. Hayward has described Yassin as being a large village, containing a 
strong fort; it is the residence of the ruler of the country when he is in the 
Yassin district of his dominions. Pandit Munphool says that Yassin is resorted 
to by traders in slaves. The Mullah, who visited it in 1876, says that it only 
contains 200 houses, and that its name is pronounced Yassin by the inhabi- 
tants. 


[From a précis by Lieutenant Temple.} 


93. Letter from Aman-ul-Mulk, Ruler of Chitral, to the 


Maharaja of Cashmere.—A letter addressed by Aman-ul-Mulk of 
Chitral to the Mabaraja of Cashmere about the middle of 1876 opened a door 
for the renewal of friendly negotiations between those two States. Later in the 
same year Aman-ul-Mulk finding his overtures were favourably received sent 
another letter. In this he made a direct tender of submission to the Maha- 
raja. He wrote :— 

« 

Tt ig as clear as day that during the lifetime of my late father and the father of Your 
Highness, the practice of interchanging envoys and letters, and of union and allegiance was 
customary, and that year by year hawks and horses were despatched from this side as ‘ nuz- 
zerana. After the decease of my father and the late Maharaja, this practice remained in 
abeyance for some years on account of the evil conduct of the sons of Gohur Aman. Your 
Highness with magnanimity overlooked this matter. But at this juncture Meer Wullee, son 
of Gohur Aman, who with want of foresight had killed an Englishman without my permission, 
thus throwing disgrace both on myself and on Your Highness, caused the door of communica- 
tion to*be entirely closed. According to the pleasure of Your Highness I imprisoned him, and 
was on the point of delivering him up when Providence decreed his death. I did this simply 
with a view to Your Highness’ pleasure. And now, recalling the practice of my father, I elect 
the friendship of. and’submission to, Your Highness, for the friend of Your Highness is my 
friend, and the evil disposed to Your Highness is my enemy. Whatever instructions or orders 
Your Highness may give me, there shall be no defect in the execution of them. If it is 
desired. a (or the) son of mine will present himself before Your Highness in the spring. And, 
when opportunity offers, I will myself proceed to the Gilgit frontier at some time, and will 
there meet the officers of Your Highness, and terms of allegiance will be approved. And a 
confidential agent of mine will always remain at Gilgit as a Vakeel, for to increase the friend- 
ship of the father ia befitting for worthy cous.” 
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The same letter showed the fear which Aman-ul-Mulk entertained jn 
respect to the Amir of Cabul. The latter, he said, had not only seized Badak.- 
shan, but had also stationed troops at Zebak, only two days’ journcy from Chitra} 
He had thought it prudent to maintain friendly relations with the Amir 
But if the latter should attack his dominions, he would resist, and prohabs 
Rahmut-ullah Khan of Dir, his brother-in-law, would assist. He then proceaten 
to guarantee his own fidelity and that of Palwan Bahadur of Yassin; anq 
alluding to the friendship subsisting between the British and Cashmere Goy. 
ernments, begged that he also might be deemed a well-wisher of the English, 


[Seeret, July 1877, No, 42.] 


94. Meeting between the Viceroy and the Maharaja of 
Cashmere at Madhopoor in November 1876. The Maharaja 
consents to the location of a British officer at Gilgit.—In 
November 1876 His Excellency the Viceroy arrived at Madhopoor in the Kangra 
District of the Punjab, and was there met by the Maharaja of Cashmere. An 
interview took place on the 17th November at which Mr. Thornton, Colonel 
O. Burne, Majors Bradford and Henderson were present. Dewans Joala Sahai, 
Anunt Ram, and Govind Sahai were in attendance on the Maharaja. 


The following is a summary of the conversation which took place :— 


“His Excellency commenced the conversation by a brief review of the present position 
of affairs in Europe as regards the Eastern question, noticing the attitude of England and 
Russia in regard to it. He proceeded to show how the interests of the British Government 
and its Indian feudatories were involved in it, and how the rapid march of events had made 
it necessary to take into consideration the adoption of measures for ensuring the peace and 
security of the Indian borders. Among those measures His Lxcellency observed that the 
strengthening of our frontiers claimed primary importance; and it was with reference to the 
portion of the frontier which is adjacent to the Maharaja’s territories that he wished on the 
present occasion, in continuation of conversations which be had already had with Dewan 
Govind Sahai at Simla, to consult His Highness. As His Highness was well aware, the 
country beyond his frontier was inhabited by a rude and barbarous people who own allegiance 


to various Chiefs in no respect more advanced than the populations over whom they exercise 
suzerainty. 


“It was essential, the Viceroy said, that such States as Chitral and Yassin should come 
under the control of a friend and ally of the British Government like His Highness, rather 
than be absorbed, in the course of events, by powers inimical to Cashmere ; this became the 
more necessary from there being certain Passes through the mountain range bounding these 
territories on the north, which Passes, it is believed, are more or less practicable, or can be 
made practicable, for the passage of troops. 


“Tt was in order to examine one of these, the Ishkaman Pass, that Captain Biddulph had 
been deputed during the present year by the late Viceroy; and here His Lordship took occasion 
incidentally to acknowledge, in suitable terms, the cordial assistance afforded to that officer by 
the Maharaja and bis officials. His Excellency continued that, though the result of Captain 
Biddulph’s observations had not been entirely confirmatory of the reports that Government 
had previously received regarding the practicability of this Pass, still there could be little 
doubt that other Passes exist close to, and in connection with it, the command of which, for 
the sake of the safety and peace of Cashmere, should be in the Maharaja’s hands, or in those of 
the British Government. In order to attain this end, it was necessary, His Excellency 
thought, to obtain full control over the countries lying between them and the Cashmere frontier, 
and His Lordship invited the opinion of the Maharaja as to the best means of carrying out 
that object. His Excellency observed that in the above vemarks he had frankly expressed his 


views and opinions to the Maharaja, and he begged His Highness to reciprocate that confi- 
dence and speak with the same frankness. 


“The Maharaja cordially thanked His Excellency for this signal mark of confidence, and 
then proceeded to recount briefly the cireumstances under which interchange of communications 
had originally commenced with Chitral and Yassin in the time of the late Golab Sing up to date 
of receipt of a communication from the Mir of Chitral, of which the Vakecls of Chitral and 
Yassin, now at Ma lhopoor, were the bearers. ‘The substance of this communication was to the 
effect that the Mir wished to renew friendly relations, which had ceased sinee the death of Mr. 
Hayward at the hands of Mir Walli, and to receive an Envoy from the Maharaja whose 
dependent he professed to be, and wiose protection he sonzht. ‘The allegiance of Yassin also 
was offered in the same letter. His Highness added that there are three methods of securing 
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the objects pointed out by the Viceroy, viz., either (1) to take advantage of the internal dissen- 
sions which so frequently occur in those countries, and use the opportunity so offered, according 
as circuinstanecs may arise, for annexing the States; or (2) to endeavour by negotiation to 
obtain political control in those States; or (3) to reduce the country by force of arms. 


ce these three courses His Highness was prepared to adopt if the British Government 
esired it. 


“The Viceroy expressed a wish to be favored with the Maharaja's opinion as to the parti- 
cular course which appeared to him most suited to accomplish the desired object, but wished 
in the first place to explain bis own views on the matter, which were, that peaceful negotiation 
was the best aud most effectual means of bringing Chitral and Yassin under the control of 
Cashmere. His Excellency expressed his readiness to aid such negotiation by any means in 
his power, and added that in the event of the Maharaja’s action ever involving him in military 
operations (which was not very probable), the British Government would be prepared to 
give him countenance and material assistance. His Excellency hoped that it might be 
possible to set on foot the negotiations above suggested at once, and he thought that the 
Chitral and Yassin Vakeels should be present at the Imperial Assemblage to be held at Delhi, 
in order that baving already entered into friendly negotiation with the Maharaja, they might 
be also made acquainted with the strength and resources of the Government on which Cash- 
mere relies. ‘The Maharaja expressed himsclf as quite concurring in these views, and stated 
his readiness to open at once negotiations with the Mirs of Chitral and Yassin. The Vakeels 
would in the meantime be detained in order to attend the Imperial Assemblage. His High- 
ness, however, begged the Viceroy to favor him with a written authority to commence nego- 
tiations, in order that it might not be in the power of evil-disposed persons hereafter to accuse 
him of entering into relations with foreign States for his own ends. 


“The Viceroy expressed his willingness to furnish the Maharaja with the requisite 
authority in such form as micht be most satisfactory to him. United by identity of interests, 
as well as by ties of friendship, it was the sincere desire of Government to see the Maharaja’s 
State prosperous and his frontier well protected. 


“ As a practical proof of the sincerity of this sentiment, His Excellency offered for the 
Maharaja’s acceptance asa gift from the British Government 5,000 stand of rifles for his 
army, either Snider or Enfield, The Maharaja, in acknowledging with gratitude this mark of 
favor and confidence on His Lordship’s part, left it for His Excellency to determine which 
description of arms would be most suitable. 


“The Viceroy proceeded to say that, having communicated to the Maharaja his views on 
the peaceful absorption of Chitral and Yassin, which he believed to be a subject near to the 
Maharaja’s heart, there was one additional measure which Government think it necessary to 
earry out for the further security of the Cashmere frontier, and ‘the transmission of regular 
and reliable information regarding the condition of that frontier, viz., to station a British 
officer at Gilgit who would be specially charged with these duties. 

“ His Highness the Maharaja professed his readiness to consent to the appointment of an 
officer in Gilgit, should circumstances ever occur to render such a measure necessary, but in the 
meantime he preferred to construct a telegraphic line to Gilgit, so that Government may 
obtain immediate and constant information regarding the frontier. 

“His Excellency observed in reply that Government considered the necessity for the 
stationing of a British officer in Gilgit to have already arisen in consequence of the Russian 
annexation of Khokand, and the present attitude of the Ameer of Cabul towards Chitral. 
His Lordship proceeded to explain that the duties of this officer would be confined to exterual 
froutier relations, and that he would exercise no interference in the internal administration of 
Cashmere. His Excellency added that he wished to refrain from exercising any direct control 
over the States adjacent to the frontier, but would prefer in all cases that the influence of the 
Maharaja’s Government should be directly brought to bear on them. It was with this special 
view that the Chitral and Yassin Vakeels had not been given a direct invitation to Delhi, and 
that His Highness had been requested to invite their attendance. 

“The Maharaja observed that the idea of a British officer at Gilgit being entirely rew to 
him and unexpected, he would beg His Lordship to allow him time to weigh fully the argu- 
merts for and against the measure. 


“ His Excellency acceded to this request.” 


On the following day the Maharaja renowed the conversation. He said 
that having carefully thought over the proposal to station a British officer at 
Gilgit, he was prepared to consent to it, but desired to make in writing certain 
representations on the subject. To these the Viceroy promised his best consi- 
deration, and as a proof of the desire of the British Government to strengthen 
the Maharaja’s position, His Excellency informed the Maharaja that 
a mountain battery, consisting of four rifled 7-pounder guns with complete 
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equipment, was being prepared in the Ferozepoor Arsenal for presentation to 
His Highness. Subsequently, 4,000 Enfields and 1,000 Sniders with 200 rounds 
of ammunition per rifle were also presented. 


{ Secret, July 1877, No. 38.} 


95. Conditions upon which the Maharaja accepted the 
proposal to depute a British officer to Gilgit. The Viceroy’s 
reply.—Accordingly, in a letter to the Viceroy, dated 26th November 1876 
the Maharaja proceeded to explain his views regarding the location of a British 
officer at Gilgit. He said that he expected one great advantage, and feared 
several disadvantages from the arrangement. The advantage was that the 
information which the officer would probably obtain would enable efficient 


provision to be made for the security of the frontier. The disadvantages 
were— 


(1.)—That the measures which the officer’s report might necessitate for the 


protection of the frontier might injure the Maharaja’s Government and 
position. 


(2.)\—That notwithstanding His Excellency’s assurance to the contrary, 
the officer deputed might ia one way or another interfere with the internal 
administration of Cashmere. Dr. Cayley’s proceedings at Ladakh were cited in 
support of this. That officer superseded the Maharaja’s orders regarding the 
trade in shawl wool, but no attention was paid by the Government of India to 
His Highness’ remonstrance. 


The letter proceeded :— 


“Though I apprehend many more disadvantages, I think I should not mention them here, 
as my object is any bow to please Your Excellency’s Government. [am heartily thankful to 
Your Excellency for having kindly given me words fully assuring me that the officer to be 
appointed shall not in any way interfere in my internal administration, and that the Supreme 
Government shall never appoint in any way any Resident or Political Agent; and I declare 
openly to Your Excellency that the inevitable necessity in the matter, the strong sense of my 
duty to give every satisfaction to Your Excellency, the outspoken manner in which Your 
Excellency condescended to explain to me the real intentions of Her Majesty’s Government of 
India, and Your Excellency’s kind words graciously assuring the continuance of the dignity 
and integrity of my Government and position, have induced me to waive my objections to the 
measure proposed at present. But I beg to infurm Your £xcellency that the people of the 
frontier are very turbulent, ard no reliance whatever can be placed in their words ; and it 1s 
a fact that on several occasions they fought with my troops in defiance of the solemn engage- 
ments into which they had entered by swearing on the Koran. 


“T hope, therefore, that Your Excellency will favor me by giving me a written Sunnud 


containing the words of assurances alluded to above and the points mentioned below, so that 
it may be of use to me in the future :— 


“T.—No interference should ever be made in any affair affecting trade or my administra- 
tion, or any matter regarding my subjects, officials, and servants. 


“TI.—The British Goverument should ever respect the condition of my Sunnuds, the 


proclamation by Her Majesty, and the established usages and customs in force within mY 
territories. 


“ III.—The duties of the officer to be appointed should be specified, so that I may have 
a clear idea of the business he will have to do. 


“ 1V.—Rules should he framed defining the powers of the officer and the manner in which 
he will exercise them, and I should be favored with a copy of the same before the officer 15 
appointed. 


fe V.—The powers of the officer should be confined to matters affecting countries beyond 
my territories. 


_ “ Vi—The said officer should never issue any order on my officials without taking ™Y 
opinion and consent. 


“ VII.—Persons in the employ of, or subordinate to, the said officer should remain subject 
to the laws of my State. 


“ VIII.—The appointment of this officer should not be made a precedent. 
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_  “IX.—The consequences of this arrangement should never be made occasions for impair- 
ing the integrity and dignity of my State. 

“X.—I think it would not be unreasonable on my part to request Your Excellency to 
take my opinion and consent in the selection of the officer. ; 


“ XI.—If any misunderstanding should occur between the said officer and my officials 
(God forbid it), I hope Your Excellency will take into serious consideration any representa- 
tion I may have to make on the subject. 


“ XII.—False reports by interested persons about my relations with the frontier States, 
or any reckless adventure by the officer in penetrating the fronticr, should never be made 
grounds for ruining my reputation.” 


aes Viceroy replied as follows in a letter dated Camp Delhi, 22nd December 


“In the important conversations which took place between Your Highness and myself, at 
our late meeting at Madhopoor, on the subject of the joint interests of the British and 
Cashmere Governments in securing to Your Highness political control over the frontier terri- 
tories of Chitral and Yassin, Your Highness, while declaring, in frank and friendly language, 
your concurrence in the views of the British Government, and your readiness to adopt any 
measures necessary for the abovementioned purpose, expressed a wish to be furnished with 

written authority for entering upon negotiations with the Rulers of those States. 


“In fulfilment of Your Highness’ desire, I have now the pleasure to repeat, in writing, 
what I have already expressed to you in words. 


“It is my wish that, at as early a date as may be practicable, Your Highness will 
endeavour, if possible, by peaceful negotiation, to bring the States of Chitral and Yassin— 
the Chiefs of which have already sought Your Highness’ protection—under your own control 
and suzerainty. 

“In these negotiations I will gladly render, if required, such assistance as may be in my 
power ; and I am further in a position to assure Y ourHighness that should the Cashmere State 
be at any time hereafter unavoidably involved in military operations, either for the defence or 
maintenance of the friendly arrangements which Your Highness is hereby authorized to 
conclude with the Chiefs of Chitral and Yassin, the British Government will be prepared to 
afford you countenance and material aid. 

“T avail myself of the present opportunity to acknowledge the receipt of Your Highness’ 
friendly letter of the 26th ultimo on the subject of the proposed location of a British officer in 
Gilgit, and I beg to offer you my cordial thanks for the full and frank expression of Your 
Highness’ views in the matter. You will have learnt from Your Highness’ confidential agent, 
Dewan Joala Sahai, who presented the above communication to me at Lahore, that I regard 
the requests contained therein as in every way reasonable and worthy of consideration ; I have 
much pleasure therefore in conveying herewith the assurances desired by Your [Tlighness. The 
officer stationed at Gilgit will be strictly bound by the most explicit instructions to abstain 
from all interference in the internal administration or trade of Your Highness’ territory, in the 
affairs of your subjects, or in the conduct of your official servants. His functions will be con- 
fined to collecting information regarding the frontier, and the progress of events beyond it, 
accompanied by such advice to Your Highness and to the British Government as his military 
experience may enable him to offer in regard thereto, and assisting, should occasion require it, 
the organization of any military measures on the border which may have previously received 
the free assent and full approval of Your Highness. In the performance of all those duties he 
will be instructed to communicate with Your Highness no less freely and confidentially than 
with the British Government. 

“ Should he fail to carry out strictly the conditions of his appointment, as set forth in 
this letter, of which he will be furnished with a copy, he will be at once recalled. 

‘With reference to the desire very naturally expressed by Your Highness to be consulted 
in the selection of the officer, I have to state that I will most gladly avail myself of Your 
Highness’ advice and suggestions in a matter which so deeply concerns both Governments. 

“T do myself the honor of forwarding herewith, for Your Highness’ information, notes of 
our conversations at Madhopoor, and also a record of what passed at my interview with Your 
Highness’ confidential agent at Lahore on the 29th ultimo. 

“Tn conclusion, I beg frankly to reassure Your Highness that the appointment of a British 
officer at, Gilgit has been proposed by me solely with a view to extend the influence, and 
strengthen the power of Your Highness’ Government on the frontier, and in no wise to weaken 
the authority, or lower the dignity, of your rule, which it is the wish, as well as the interest, 
of the British Government to support and uphold; nor is the present measure intended to form 
a precedent for enlarging or altering the arrangements that now esist in respect to the position 
of the ‘officer on special duty’ at Srinuggur.” 


[Seeret, July 1877, Nos. $9-40.] 
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96. Appointment of Captain Biddulph as officer on specia} 
duty at Gilgit.—Subsequently with the concurrence of the Maharaja, Captain 
John Biddulph of Her Majesty’s 19th Hussars was selected for the Post of 
special officer at Gilgit. Arrangements having been made for his transfe 
the Staff Corps, he procecded to join his appointment at the end of Septem 
The following instructicns were given to him, and the Maharaja was aske 
notify the appointment throughout His Highness’ territories :— 


rT to 
ber, 
d to 


“T have the honor, by direction of His Excellency the Governor-General in Council, to 
inform you that, with the concurrence of His Highness the Maharaja of Jummu and Cas : 


ee hm 
you have been selected for appointment as officer on special duty in Gilgit. oe 


“2. The object of your appointment is fully explained in the accompanying extracis from 
the Proceedings of the Government of India and correspondence with His Highness the Ma. 
haraja of Cashmere, but it may be here briefly stated that the duty with which you are primarily 
charged is to endeavour, with the co-operation of His Highness and His Highness’ officials 
to collect and furnish reliable intelligence of the progress of events beyond the Cashmere 
frontier, together with such information as may be obtainable regarding the topography and 
resources of the localities in your vicinity. 


“3, You will also endeavour, in consultation with the Cashmere authorities, to cultivate 
friendly relations with the tribes beyond the border in view to bringing them gradually 
under the control and influence of Cashmere. In the event, however, of any hostile movement 
of tribes in the vicinity rendering it necessary for Cashmere troops to cross the frontier, you are 
authorized to accompany them and assist the Oflicer Commanding with your advice and 
experience, but you will on no account interfere with the internal administratidn of the Maha- 
raja’s territories or encourage complaints against his Government. 


«4, You may, at your discretion, interdict and prevent British subjects, English or 
Native, from proceeding beyond the Cashmere frontier whenever you deem such a course desir- 
able in the interests of their personal safety or on grounds of political expediency. 


“5. You will be furnished with an escort of 1 Havildar, 


1 Naik, 
12 Sepoys, 


and provided, at the expense of Government, with a Yarkund tent and six pals, a medicine chest, 


and such mathematical instruments for survey and observation as the Surveyor-General may 
consider suitable. 


“6. You are further allowed a credit of Rupees 2,000 per annum for ordinary presents 
aud secret service, and authorized to entertain two orderly chupprassies on Rupees 6 (each) 
per mensem. His Excellency in Council will also be prepared to consider favorably, with the 


concurrence of the Maharaja, proposals for the construction of a residence and the establish- 
meut of a dispensary. 


“7, Subject to the approval of the Secretary of State, your salary has been fixed at Rupees 
1,500 per mensem, to which is added a local allowance of Rupees 500 per mensem to be 
expended, at your discretion, in the entertainment of Native visitors, and on other matters 
of a political character without rendering an account. 


“The above salary and allowance will commence from the date on which you leave Simla 


en route for Gilgit. You will further be entitled to travelling allowance at Rupees 5 per diem 
when marching. 


“8, You will furnish a weekly diary of intelligence and proceedings in the annexed form 
through Major Henderson, the Officer on special duty in Cashmere who will be the channel 
of your communications with the Government of India. ‘lhe above arrangement does not, 
however, prohibit your addressing the Foreign Secretary directly on occasions of urgency, but 


in euch case, a copy of any communication you may address directly to the Governmcn 
should be forwarded to Major Henderson. 


“9, Should a favorable opportunity present itself for your proceeding on a friendly visit 
to Yassin, Hunza, Nagar, Daril, ‘'angir, Chilas, Gor, ‘I'alicha, Harband or ot jier similar localities, 


you are permitted to avail your-elf of it without further reference, provided the Cashmere autho- 
rities concur and your personal safety is not unduly risked.” ‘ 


[Political A., February 1878, Nos. 117-137.) 
(Secret, February 1878, No. 1.] 
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97. Interview at Delhi between the Foreign Secretary and 
the Vakeels of Chitral and Yassin.—On the 4th January the Chitral 
and Yassin delegates who in accordance with the Viceroy’s suggestion had 
accompanied the Maharaja of Cashmere to Delli had an’ interview with the 
Foreign Secretary. Their names were Wazir Jafar Ali and Balram Shah, 
and Sultan Hyat, foster-brother of Palwan Bahadur of Yassin. ‘The two 
first named expressed the desire of the Mir of Chitral to become dependents 
(tabidar) of the Maharaja of Cashmere. They were told that the Viccroy 
approved the negotiations which had been commenced, and that a dependent 
of the Maharaja was a dependent of a close friend of the British Government. 
That a British officer would he stationed at Gilgit, not for the purpose of 
interfering in any way with the interval administration of the country, but 
to obtain reliable information regarding the progress of events on the northern 
frontier. A hope was expressed that the Mir of Chitral would co-operate with 
the Maharaja in affording assistance to the officer. The Vakeels replied that 
Chitral was now included within the Maharaja's territories, and whatever the 
latter wished would be done. 


[Secret, July 1877, No. 41.} 


98. Further correspondence between the Mir of Chitral 
and the Maharaja. Proposals for a Treaty between the two 
Governments.— During 1877 Aman-ul-Mulk wrote frequently to the Maha- 
raja. His first letter written in the spring threw doubts on the good faith of 
Rahmut-ulla Khan of Dir, his brother-in-law. The latter had ceased commu- 
nicating with Cashmere, and had made professions of friendship and submission to 
Cabul. He had sent his son thither to pay his respects tothe Amir. However, it 
was quite possible that Rahmut-ulla might turn round and correspond again with 
the Maharaja, for be was an untrustworthy man. A strong hint was thrown 
out for a letter from the British Government. And it was evident that Aman- 
ul-Mulk was much exercised with fear of the Amir of Cabul, and with doubts 
of the fidelity both of Rahmat-ulla Khan and Palwan Bahadur. 


The Maharaja of Cashmere replied congratulating Aman-ul-Mulk on 
his desire to renew ancient friendship and accepting his submission. A 
promise was made that should necessity arise there would be no shortcomings 
on the part of the Maharaja. In the interests of both parties it was desirable 
to conclude a treaty, with which object the Mir was asked to depute 
one of his sons or an envoy with full powers. 


Subsequently Aman-ul-Mulk agreed to depute his son, Nizam-ul-Mulk and 
Palwan Bahadur to Muhammad Summa on the Gilgit border to meet Bhai Ganga 
Sing. The proposed treaty could then be arranged, and afterwards Nizam-ul- 
# The Maharaja of Cashmere toDowan Mulk would proceed to Cashmere to wait on the 
Gobiud Szhai, dated 9th Muy 1877. Maharaja.* 


[Secret, July 1877, Nos. 43, 44, 45 and 46.] 


99. Aman-ul-Mulk’s apprehensions of danger from Cabul. 
Opinion of the Maharaja of Cashmere on the situation.—Early 
in March Aman-ul-Mulk represented that all the neighbouring Chiefs were 
submitting to Cabul, and that he would be isolated. Did the Maharaja wish 
him to conciliate or resist the Amir; if the latter, he must have money and 
arms. The matter was urgent, because an envoy from Cabul was on his way 
to Chitral. 

Major Henderson wrote thatatan interview with the Maharaja he had dis- 

® Major Henderson, dated 26th covered that His Highness* considered it not unlike- 
Mareh 1877. ly that the Chiefs of Dir and Chitral had arranged 
between themselves, that the former should comply with the summons from 


the Amir of Cabul while the latter should make overtures to Cashmere, Ij 
Highness had no doubt that Aman-ul-Mulk was really anxious as to the Amir’ 
designs on Chitral, and that an early response to his overtures was advisable 
The Maharaja suggested sending a small sum of money as an earnest of the 
friendship be was willing to accord, further and more substantial Assistance 
being postponed until a formal agreement had been concluded with the Mir 
Further, the money to be given at once should not appear to be sent in com, 
pliance with the Mir’s present request for assistance, but on some other ground 
such for instance as the assistance given to Captain Biddulph last year, Thus. 
while the gift would not compromise the Maharaja in any way, it would haye 
the double effect of attracting the hopes of Aman-ul-Mulk to this direction, and 
of detaching him from Cabul, where his acceptance of aid from “ Kafirs” would 
be an unpardonable offence. 


With regard to the probabilities of a successful invasion of Chitral by 
the Amir of Cabul, the Maharaja considered that Aman-ul-Mulk was quite 
capable of defending himself from any attack made from the direction of 
Badakshan where the force available for invasion could not be large, and the 
passes leading from which were easily defended ; these passes moreover were only 
open for three months in the year. Successful invasion would also have been 
au impossibility from the west, if it were not for the apparent defection 
of Dir and Bajour under the influence of the Akhund of Swat. As to the 
matevial assistance that it would be in his power to give to Chitral, 
the Maharaja considered that to send troops into such a country, and so far from 
their base of operations, would be out of the question, and tha’ assistance could 
only be given in the shape of money and arms, the extent to be determined by 
the further development of events. 


Major Henderson was directed to inform the Maharaja that Aman-ul-Mulk 
having accepted the suzerainty of Cashmere could not be allowed to secede 
to Cabul. Possibly the Maharaja would like to take the initiative in securing 
Aman-ul-Mulk’s allegiance and resisting the claims of the Amir which the Bri- 
tish Government would not acknowledge. If so, His Highness might coufi- 
dently rely upon the support and assistance of the British Government. ‘Tbe 
Maharaja, however, thought that the action he had himself suggested was 
sufficient for the present. The Chitral and Yassin Vakcels had been dismissed 
with Rupees 5,000 for Palwan Bahadur, the present for Aman-ul-Mulk being 
kept temporarily in abeyance. The Maharaja’s action and proposals were 
entirely approved. 

[Seeret, July 1877, Nos. 47-48 and 51-53,] 


100. Warning sent to the Amir of Cabul in regard to 
Bajour, &c.—Maharaja of Cashmere is informed of the present 
relations of the British Government with Cabul.—In consequence 
the Maharaja’s remark about the defection of Bajour and Dir the Government 
of India thought proper to direct the Commissioner of Peshawur to write 
to the Amir in his own name in the following sense and in a firm but friendly 
tone :— 


“ Rumours which you are reluctant to credit have reached Peshawur that he is endeavouring 
to assume sovereignty over Bajour, Swat, Dir and Chitral. You deem it your duty to remind 
His Highness that British Government has never recognized any claim on his part to allegunce 
from these territories. Any attempt to enforce it without our assent will therefore be regarded 
by us as an unfriendly act incompatible with existing engagements.” 

To Major Henderson the Government of India wrote* desiring him to inform 

; * Foreign Department, No. stop, the Maharaja that the relations between the British 

inted 24h eka Government and the Amir were not at present satls- 

factory. The conference which it was hoped might have led to the clearing Up of 

past misunderstanding and establishment of mor. intimate relations between the 
i tier ‘ 

two Governments had not had that result, and meanwhile there was reason t2 
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believe that His Highness the Amir had, for some object of his own, endeavoured 
to excite the people of Afghanistan, Bajour, Dir, and elsewhere to join in the 
cry of a jehad against the British Government. 


So far as could be ascertained, the attempt to raise a gehad had completely 
failed, but it had been deemed, under existing circumstances, inexpedient to 
allow our representative to return to Cabul, and His Highness had been informed 
that the British Government held itself free to deal with circumstances as they 
arose without reference to his interests; that so long as he abstained from 
aggression upon British territory or territory under British protection, he would 
not be molested, but that the British Government in no way sanctioned or 
recognized any attempt on his part to obtain suzerainty over countries beyond 
the recognized limits of his north-castern border. 


[Secret, July 1877, Nos. 49 § 54.] 


101. Visit by certain officers of the Maharaja of Cashmere 
to the Ruler of Chitral.—On the 18th May Sirdar Mahemed Akbar Khan 
submitted a report of a visit which he had paid to Chitral in company with 
Mukassar Shah, Dindar Khan, and Baliram Shah. On his way from Gilgit he 
had passed through Yassin, where Palwan Bahadur treated him courteously. 
At Chitral Aman-ul-Mulk expressed his readiness to swear on the Koran that 
he would obey the orders of the Maharaja. He was ready to send his son 
Nizam-ul-Mulk to Summah to meet Bhai Gunga Sing and to receive a resident 
official of the Cashmere Government at Chitral provided a discreet man were 
chosen. He also wrote to Rahmat-ulla Khan of Dir advising him to send his 
son toSummah. But the latter replied that he had already sent his son to 
Cabul to tender his submission to the Amir, and it was too late for him to draw 
back. Besides, although in former days he had derived much advantage from an 
alliance with Cashmere, of late the Maharaja had taken no notice of him. 
While the Sirdar was at Chitral messengers arrived from Dir and gave an account 
of the reception of the Khan’s son at Cabul. An Agent of the Shahghazi 
Sherdil Khan also arrived on the part of the Amir of Cabul to arrange for 
the betrothal of Aman-ul-Mulk’s daughter to the heir-apparent Abdullah Jan. 
The proposal was accepted, and the Agent contemplated an early return to 
Cabul. A few day’s later Aman-ul-Mulk thus expressed himself to the Sirdar 
in the presence of Mukassar Shah and Dindar Khan: 

“That he had come under the protection of the Maharaja’s Government; he also had 
close relations with the Amir of Cabul, as he had agreed to give his daughter (in the Amir’s 
family), but that there was no harm in that; that if the Amir desired, he would also furnish 
him with female and male slaves, but in heart he held the skirt of the Maharaja’s Government, 
and would not leave it while alive; that he has enmity with the surrounding nations, and has 
no protector except the Maharaja; that if the Afehans would prepare to fight him, he would 
avoid the conflict; that if the Amir summoned his son to Cabul, he would send him; that if 
he is himself summoned, he would not go, but excuse himself by forwarding female and male 
slaves as presents; that if compelled to fight, he would fight, and, if overpowered, would come 
to Yassin and there lodge, as succour can at that place be expected from the Maharaja’s Govern- 
ment; that if he was not even safe there, he would proceed to Gilgit or Cashmere, as he has no 
other place of protection; that he is fully aware of the oppression and tyranny which the 
Afghans exercise, and had therefore desired his relatives, Afzal and Malk Shah, to go and pre- 
sent themselves before the Maharaja and obtain a livelihood from His Highness; and that his 
relatives accordingly went to the Maharaja and have been well treated, and are saved the trou- 
ble that they would have experienced by going before any other Chief.” 

Shortly afterwards the Sirdar left for Targa under the belief that the visit 
of Nizam-ul-Mulk to Summah to meet Bhai Gunga Sing had been settled. 
But Palwan Bahadur raised every possible difficulty. He received the Sirdar 
on his arrival at Yassin very coldly, upbraided him for having made no men- 
tion of the proposed interview on his previous visit, and declared that he had 
lost all confidence in him. He tried to make Aman-ul-Mulk believe that 
Bhai Gunga Sing never intended to come to Summah, so that Nizam-ul-Mulk on 
uriving there would be disgraced. He stationed a number of armed men at 


various places along the route, and led the Sirdar to believe that he Meant 
mischief, Eventually, though he agreed to the meeting, it was thought allvig 
able to postpone it under pretext that the rivers would soon rise and render 
travelling difficult. 

Aman-ul-Mulk, however, was not disposed to give in to Palwan Baha 
dur. On the 30th May Bhai Gunga Sing reported that Aman-ul-Mulk had 
written announcing that his son Nizam-ul-Mulk had already started for the 
place of meeting which might take place at Roshan or elsewhere if access to 
Summah was too difficult. 


[Seeret, November 1877, Nos. 60-63.] 


102. Meeting at Tamashki between Bhai Gunga Sing anq 
Nizam-ul-Mulk and Palwan Bahadur.—Accordingly Gunga Sing 
set out forthwith from Gilgit and arrived at Tamashki near Roshan on 
the 9th July. Nizam-ul-Mulk and Palwan Bahadur were awaiting him there 
and immediately presented themselves to pay respects. Bhai Gunga Sing kept 
them a couple of days taking special pains to secure their confidence. He told 
Palwan that the Cashmere Government had no designs upon his territories, 
If that Government had desired to pursue a policy of annexation, why should it 
have given up Darel, Chalas, and Manar after having conquered them? It 
was quite sufficient that Palwan had acknowledged the Maharaja’s suzerainty, 
and there would be no necessity for any Cashmere troops to remain in the 
country. With regard to nuzzerana, he accepted Palwan’s proposal that hawks 
and horses, the natural produce of the country, and not money, should be sent. 
Khilluts were then conferred on Nizam-ul-Mulk, Palwan Bahadur and their 
chief attendants. Palwan was also told that the khilluts were bestowed in 
return for the services rendered to Captain Biddulph. The total value of the 
presents was about Rupees 6,000, of which upwards of Rupees 3,000 went to 
Nizam-ul-Mulk. 


[K. W. No. 1, Secret, November 1877, Nos. 60-79.) 


103. Further correspondence and negotiations with 
Chitral.—To the Maharaja of Cashmere Aman-ul-Mulk wrote (the letter was 
received in July) saying that he had sent his son Nizam-ul-Mulk to Summah. 
He reiterated his professions of allegiance and agreed to an exchange of repre- 
sentatives, only stipulating that the Maharaja’s officer at Chitral should be a 
man of high rank. He said that the Amir of Cabul had taken possession of 
all the country, and had extended his influence to Zebak and Wakhan. 
What policy should he (Aman-ul-Mulk) adopt? Was he to temporize with 
Cabul or not. And he begged for assistance in moucy and the like as troops 
would not be able to reach him in time. 


On receipt of this letter the Maharaja consulted Major Henderson, 


who reported as follows the results of au interview with Dewan Anuut Ram 
on the 6th July -— 


“ With regard to the first point, viz., the policy to be pursued towards Cabul by Aman-ul- 
Mulk, 1 told the Dewan that 1 could express no opinion on the subject, being in ignorance ° 
the progress of events in that quarter and of the views of Government. 


“ With regard to the second point, I observed that any gift of arms seemed to me out of 
the question, and that any money gift should, perhaps, for the present at any rate, be restricted 
to the smallest amount which would suffice to ensure Aman-ul-Mulk looking in this direction 
instead of towards Cabul ; any allowance made being increased afterwards if necessary, and ! 
Aman-ul-Mulk abides by his engagements. The Dewan told me that Mian Mokassar Shah 
had been instructed to hint that Rupees 5,000 yearly might be the allowance fixed, but the 
Mebter had considered this an inadequate sum. The Maharaja is, however, prepared to raise 
this to Rupecs 10,000 per annum. 

“ T asked the Dewan whether it was not intended to conclude some formal agreement with 


this Envoy : he did not seem to be at all clear about this, or as to what should be the provisiovs 
of such an engagement. I suggested the following :— 


“(1.) Acknowledgment of allegiance on the part of Chitral. 
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_ “ (2.) Provision for residence in Chitral and Yassin of Vakils on the part of the Maharaja, 
His Highness agreeing to receive similar Vakils. 


“ (3.) Permission for all persons coming from the side of India to travel freely in Chitral 
and Yassin. 


“ (4.) Protection to merchants against interference with their trade and undue exactions ; 
the amount of duty to be levied in Chitral to be specified. 


“ (5.) If reqnired, the Maharaja might engage to assist Chitral against foreign enemies 
under ecrtain conditions ; but at any rate the amount should be specified which the Maharaja is 
willing to allow yearly as a proof of his friendly feeling towards the Mchter and of his wish to 
see him establish a strong government on the frontier.” 


Major Henderson added that according to the Chitral Envoy at Srinagar, 
Ramat-ulla Khan of Dir had been rather disappointed as regards his expectations 
from the Amir of Cabul, and was now ready to transfer his allegiance to Cash- 
mere if any hope were held out to him. In the Maharaja’s opinion a judicious 
distribution of a little money just now would win back all the Chiefs who had 
offered allegiance to Cabul, if this was any object. Aman-ul-Mulk had professed 
his readiness to break off the match between his daughter and the Amir’s son, 
if the Maharaja would give him a hint that he wished it. But for doing so he 
would require an extra consideration. 


Aman-ul-Mulk was still very apprehensive of an attack from the Badak- 
shan side, and did not feel himself secure on his western flank, now that all 
the Chiefs in that direction had submitted to Cabul. Major Henderson 
thought that Aman-ul-Mulk was in earnest in the overtures he was making 
to the Maharaja. he difficulty was to obtain any kind of security that he 
would remain faithful to his engagements when the present need had passed 
away. 

On the 7th July Major Henderson had an interview with the Maharaja, 
of which he submitted the following account :— 


“ As arranged, I called on the Maharaja yesterday, and he related to me the substance 
of his first conversation with Inayet Khan, the Chitral Vakil. Judging both trom his acts 
and professions, His Highness believes that Aman-ul-Mulk is really sincere in his offer of 
allegiance to Cashmere. He is in considerable fear of an attack from Badakshan, and is at 
present the more apprehensive on account of his isolated condition; Die and Bajour, &c., 
having given in their submission to Cabul. 


“ As the price of his allegiance he asks for money and arms from the Maharaja; assistance 
in troops he does not want, having, he says, 50,000 men that he could bring into the field if 
he had the means to arm and equip them. Aman-ul-Mulk is also anxious to know what is to 
be his policy with regard to Cabul. This is substantially identical with the request for arms 
and money, for it really means that if he is counselled to resist, he must be the better pro- 
vided with means of resistance. 


“The Maharaja is quite prepared to make him a handsome allowance, and the amount 
will be a matter of negotiation. Arms, His Highness thinks, should not he given. As the 
only possible means of securing some return for the subsidy given, the Maharaja will require 
Aman-ul-Mulk to enter into a formal engagement acknowledging the suzerainty of Cashmere 
and consenting to mutual exchange of Vakils. In the engagement His Highness is willing 
to bind himself to give a certain subsidy. THe does not think it advisable just now to require 
Aman-ul-Mulk to give free access to travellers or to enter into any engagements about trade 
or duties, as this may give rise to some suspicion in his mind. Immediately on receipt of the 
reply of Government to his references, the Maharaja proposes to draw up an engagement and 
send it for Aman-ul-Mulk’s signature by the present Vakil. He hopes the ratified copy may 
be brought back by the Mehter’s son whom he will invite to visit Cashmere next spring. 


“ Prom the Vakil’s statements it appears that the people of Dir, and especially the 
brothers of Rahmat-ulla Khan, are much discontented with him for having submitted to the 
Amir. ‘Indeed Rahmat-ulla himself repents the step, and is said to be willing to transfer his 
allegiance to Cashmere. The people of Bajour and neighbouring petty Afghan States do not 
like the idea of the Amir’s direct rule, and the Maharaja considers that a coalition of all 
these States to resist any aggression from Cabul could easily be formed now if necessary. 


“ Palwan Bahadur of Yassin is strongly opposed to any rapprochement between Chitral 
and Cashmere; but seeing that Aman-ul-Mulk is determined, he has been obliged to withdraw 
his opposition for the present. The Maharaja thinks that he will discover it to be to his 
advantage to forward the arrangement, but if not, some means may be found to render 
him harmless. 
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“ His Highness suggested that I should see the Chitral Vakil myself; but as I understand 
it to be the wish of His Excellency the Viceroy that the Maharaja alone should appear jn all 
transactions with Chitral and the frontier States, I thanked His Highness, and told him that 
1 would rather not see them unless ordered to do so. ‘ 


“1 think it right to add that the Mabaraja two or three times during my visit pointed] 
mentioned that no profit would accrue to him from any dealings with Chitral, &., or from a 
expenditure incurred by him on this behalf. He said that he was actuated solely by a ie 
to carry out the wishes of Government. He had spent Rupees 20,000 in presents to Chitral 
since Captain Biddulph’s visit was first determined on. He alluded to the fact of his having 
twice gained possession of Yassin, whence he had retired only at the desire of Government, 


“T asked the Maharaja what had been done about Chaprote, and he toll me that a 
detachment of his troops had taken possession of the fort. ‘lhe Nuggur people, he said, are 
pleased at this, but the Raja of Hunza is annoyed that the fort he covets has not fallen to 
him. The Maharaja believes that the recent threatenings of disturbances on the frontier were 
due to the Raja of Hunza’s intrigues, and he thinks it may be necessary to take stron 
measures against him, not directly, but through the Nuggur people. His Highness would 
prefer not to do anything at present, but to wait until Captain Biddulph has been some time 
at Gilgit and is in a position to advise him upon the subject.” 


[Secret, November 1877, Nos. 67-70.] 


104. Instructions issued by the Government of India.—The 
Maharaja then sent Aman-ul-Mulk’s letter to the Viceroy, and asked that the 
wishes of Government might be made known to him. These were communicated 
to him in the following letter from the Viceroy, dated 2nd August :— 

“ Your Highness’ friendly letter of the 8th July, with its enclosure, on the subject of the 
negotiations with the Chitral Chief has been duly received and considered by me, and I have 
discussed the important matters referred to therein with your confidential agent Diwan 
Gobind Sahai. 1 have also carefully considered the views expressed by Your Highness to Major 
Henderson on the occasion of his interview on the 7th instant. 

“T beg to express my satisfaction at the progress of the negotiations thus far, and my 
best thanks for the trouble Your Highness and Your Highness’ officials have taken in the 
matter and for the valuable suggestions offered by you. 

“With regard to the course to be pursued in reference to the letter of Aman-ul-Mulk, 
I fully concur with Your Highness that it will be well to secure the allegiance of the Chitral 
Ruler by the promise of a yearly payment of such amount as Your Highness may consider 
suitable, and that, for the present at any rate, no arms should be supplied to him. 

“ With regard to the conditions of allegiance, I share Your Highness’ opinion that they 
should be as brief and as little onerous as possible consistently with the main object to be 
secured ; with this view it will suffice, in my opinion, if the document embodying these condi- 
tions contain— 

First, an express recognition by the Chitral Chief of Your Highness’ suzerainty ; 

Secondly, an arrangement for the exchange of representatives ; and, 


Thirdly, an agreement by Your Highness to grant the Chitral Chief such annual subsidy 
as may be determined so long as he faithfully carries out the terms of his allegiance. 


“No stipulations regarding the grant of free access to travellers, nor engagements regard- 
ing trade or duties need be included therein, but, at the same time, there should be nothing 
in the document prohibitory of future arrangements on this subject. 

“The engagement, when drawn up, might, as suggested, be sent for the signature of 
Aman-ul-Mulk by the hands of the Vakil now present at Srinagar, and the son of the Chitral 
Ruler might appropriately be invited to bring the ratified copy in the ensuing spring. 

“From the letter of the Chitral Chief and the verbal representations of his messenge?, 
it appears that Aman-ul-Mulk desires a reply to two important questions, v/z.,—what course he 
should pursue, under present circumstances, in view of the threatening attitude of the Ruler of 
Afghanistan, and, in particular, what action he should take in the matter of the proposed 
Letrothal of his daughter to Abdulla Jan, the heir-apparent of the Amir. 

“Speaking generally, it appears to me advisable that the Chitral Chief should on n° 
account disavow his allegiance to Your Highness, but at the same time should avoid precipitat- 
ing a conflict with Sher Ali Khan or the Chiefs who have joined his standard; and I advise 
this course for two reasons—first, because at present the defence of Chitral from aggression 18 
a matter of some difficulty, and, secondly, because it is not improbable that. time may come te 
his assistance and remove or greatly lessen the difficulties which now beset him. 

“ For the same reasons, it appears desirable that Aman-ul-Mulk should in the matter of 
the betrothal of his daughter, maintain, if possible, a temporising policy, but, on this, 4s on 
the other point, Your Highness’ opinion is of greater value than my ai » and L confidently 
leave the reply to Loth enquiries to Your Highness’ own judgment aud discretion. 
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_ _ “ Tt would appear, however, both from the remarks made to Major Henderson, and from 
information which has reached the British Government, that Rahmat-ulla Khan, the Chief of 
Dir, who lately tendered his allegiance to the Cabul Ruler, now repents of the course adopted 
by him, and is anxious to withdraw. I can give him no hope of being recognized as a 
protected feudatory of the British Government ; but should Your Hishness be willing to 
accept his vassalage, and deem such course desirable for the objects we have in view, 1 will 
gladly recommend that Chief to make a tender of allegiance to the Cashmere State. 

“Tn conclusion, I have to suggest to Your Highness that although, for the present, it 
appew’s unnecessary and undesirable to send troops into Chitral, yet inasmuch as events may 
happen which may render such proceeding necessary, it may be well for Your Highness to 
cause a careful examination to be made of the passes leading to Chitral, and full information to 
be collected as to the character of the roads, the supplies available, and other matters likely to 
be of use in the event of military operations in those parts becoming unavoidable.” 


[Secret, November 1877, Nos. 71-73.] 


Acting upon these suggestions the Maharaja addressed Aman-ul-Mulk 
in the following sense with the full approval of the Government of 
India :— 


He accepted the Mir’s compliance with the proposal to send his son to 
Srinagar and to exchange agents as a proof of sincerity. He alluded to the 
desirability of reducing the terms of alliance to writing and forwarded the 
draft treaty given below for Aman-ul-Mulk’s execution. With regard to rela- 
tions with the Amir of Cabul, the Maharaja advised the Mir to continue to 
pursue a temporizing policy and to act hereafter as circumstances might 
require and the Maharaja direct. 


He then comforted him with the assurance that suitable arrangements 
should be made for the defence and protection of Chitral in accordance with 
the requirements of their friendship and alliance. Nothing should be withheld 
which would conduce to the Mir’s welfare and protection. 


(Translation) true copy of an Engagement (made by the Aman-ul-Mulk, Ruler of Chitral, with His Highness 
the Maharaja of Cashmere, no date.) 


“With the sincerity of purpose and the cordiality of will, I (the Aman-ul-Mulk) do 
hereby execute this deed on my own part and on the part of my children, consisting of the 
following articles :— 

“ AnticLe I. 


“T engage that I will always sincerely erdeavour to obey and execute the orders of His 
Highness the Mabaraja, the Wali of Jammu and Cashmere; tbat I will overtly and covertly 
consider His Highness’ well-wishers and friends as my friends, and the enemies of his Govern- 
ment as my enemies ; that I will present the following ‘ nazrana’ to His Highness annually 
as an acknowledgment of his paramount power :— 

“3 horses. 
“5 hawks. 
“6 Tazi dogs (hounds). 


 Arricce IT. 


“ One confidential agent of His Highness shall always reside in Kashgar (Chitral) and 
avother at Yassin. Due attention and consideration shall be paid to them. 


“Tn the like manner a confidential agent of mine shall reside at the Maharaja’s Durbar, aud 
another on the part of the Ruler of Yassin shall remain at Gilgit for the purpose of carrying 
out His Highness’ orders. 

“Anticie ill. 


“J shall receive a yearly mawajib (subsidy) of Rupees 12,000 Srinagar coinage from His 
Highness’ Government on condition of my acting upon the above articles and giving satisfac- 
tion to His flighness in every way. Ifone of my sons be appointed in the place of one of the 
agents (abovementioned), His Highness’ Government shall assign him an extra allowance— 


Re. 
«To self ae ght ies is .. 10,000 
«o> Sardar Nizam-ul-Mulk... eae a 2,000” 


[Secret, November 1877, Nos. 75-76.] 
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105. Visit of the Khan of Dir to Cabul. Overtures for Se. 
curing the friendship of the British Government.—'he doui;, 
entertained by the Mir of Chitral as to the fidelity of Rahmat-ulla Khan of Dir 
rested on good foundation. That Chief sent his son, Mahomed Shatif, in company 
with other Khans of Bajour to Cabul. They arrived there in the beginning gf 
the year having been met at Batkak by an infantry and artillery escort, They 
wero honorably received by the Amir in public Durbar, and were told that 
they had been summoned to Cabul to make the Amir’s acquaintance and to 
join him in a holy war against the infidels. After fifteen days’ stay they were 
all dismissed with suitable presents, and firmans were granted guarantecine 
to cach Chief his territorial independence, and conferring certain allowances 
in return for a recognition of the Amir’s supremacy. Rahmat-ulla Khan 
was made a Nawab, and his son, Mahomed Sharif, was accepted by the Amir 
as heir to the Chiefship of Dir. But notwithstanding the courteous recep- 
tion accorded to his son at Cabul, Rahmat-ulla Khan was dissatisfied. It may 
have been that his cupidity was excited by the accounts of Aman-ul-Mulk’s 
dealings with Cashmere, or like all orientals, he was desirous of playing off one 
power against another and making all he could out of both of them. At 
any rate, Rabat Aman, Kaka Khel, a trader with extensive dealings in Bajour, 
Dir, and Chitral, reported that Rahmat-ulla was ready to throw over the Amir 
of Cabul. In return fora public disavowal of his connection with the Amir and 
an acknowledgment of the British Government the Khan would expect a grant 
of money sufficient to buy 1,000 horses, an annual allowance of Rupees 20,000 
in perpetuity, protection from the encroachments of other powers, e.g., Cabul, 
a guarantee for the immunity of his territory from internal interference; 
the grant of appropriate allowances to be paid through him to the smaller 
Chiefs in his neighbourhood on condition that they also should disown the 
Amir. It was also desirable that the title of Nawab should be obtained for him 
from the Sultan of Turkey, to be used as a means of allaying the religious pre- 
judices of his tribe; and that his son and four headmen should receive annual 
allowances. On receipt of written instructions Rahat Aman was ready to 
bring into Peshawur accredited Agents of the Khan and other Chiefs. 


The Chief of Dir also took steps to open communications with the Cash- 
mere Government. As Mukassar Shah and Dindar Khan passed through 
Dir on their way to Chitral, Rahmat-ulla expressed regret that he had severed 
his connection with Cashmere and begged to be allowed to reopen communica- 
tions. ‘The Chitral Ruler was also desirous that Cashmere and Dir should be re- 
united. But the Maharaja would not respond until be had consulted the 
Viceroy. ILe observed that he had no control over the people of Yaghistan, who 
wanted money to keep them in order. ‘The Government of India have placed 
no pressure on the Maharaja to induce him to listen to these overtures. Their 
policy has been to temporize and it was intimated to Dewan Gobind Sahai that 
the Government of India did not wish the Maharaja to accept the vassalage 
of the Chief of Dir unless His Highness himself desired it. At an interview 
on the 2nd October with Majors Wenderson and Biddulph the Maharaja said 
that, by an expenditure of money, he was confident of being able to detach Dit 
from the Amir of Cabul, as well as Swat, Bajeur, and other Mirships. On 
being asked what assistance he could give to Dir in case of its being attacked 
by the Amir, he answered that the only assistance he could render would be by 
giving money and inducing Amal-ul-Moolk and other Chiefs to assist by force 
of arms, but that it was too far from his frontier to send troops. In like man- 
ner should the Khan of Dir, after acknowledging allegiance to lim, prove 
recalcitrant, the only means of coercion he could ‘employ would be by inducing 

other Chiefs to attack him, and by setting on foot intrigues in Dir itself. 

His Highness further remarked that no real dependence is to be placed on 
any of these people, as there exist neither affinity of race or common tics of 
religion, and that they all speak habitually of Hindoos as “ Kaffirs.” 

[Special Police Report from Peshawur, dated May 1877.) 
[Peshawur Confidential Report, No. 80, dated 13th July, letter from Maharaja, Cashmere, to 
Dewan Gobind Sahai, dated 5th August 1877.] 
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106. The Chitral despatch.—The following despatch, dated 11th 
June 1877, to which no reply has yet been received, explains the policy of the 
Governm2nt of India in regard to the relations of Cashmere with Chitral -— 

* * * * * * ® 


“We have now to submit, for Your Lordship’s approval, an arcount of the action we 
have taken for securing an object of kindred importance in the gencral scheme for the pro- 
tection of the North-West Frontier, that is to say, an efficient control over the passes of the Hindu 
Kush between the eastern confines of Afghanistan and the north-western fronticr of Cashmere. 


“The principal passes of that portion of the mountain barrier separating Central Asia 
from the tributary valleys of the Indus are three in number—the Karambar or Iskkaman, the 
Darkot and the Baroghil, Of these the Karambar leads from Sardi, in the valley of the 
Oxus, to the head of the Ishkaman valley, whence a road, practicable for laden animals, leads 
in three marches to Gilgit in Cashmere territory; and thence, either by the usual route to 
Srinagar, or id Chilas, to Torbela on the Indus, This pass is at present open in winter only, 
the summer route having been recently closed by the protrusion of a glacier from a side valley. 
The Darkot pass leads from the same starting point, in one day’s journey, to a village of that 
name at the head of the Yassin valley, and from Yassin south-cast to Gilgit, or, south-west by the 
Zawi, Tagawi, or Shandar passes, to Mustuj and the valley of Chitral. It is open for horses and 
for traffic for ten months in the year, but is permanently impassable for artillery. The Baroghil 
pass leads from Sarhad to the head of the Chitral Valley; it is practicable for artillery for 
ten months in the year ; and, from the head of the valley, a road suitable for laden animals, and, it 
is believed, also for artillery, leads down the fertile valley of the Kunar river to Chitral, and from 
Chitral either to Jalalabad in Afghanistan, or through the territory of Dir, to the British 
District of Peshawur. A detailed description of the several 
routes indicated above will be found among the Appendices* 
of this despatch. 


* For these appendices sec the ori- 
ginal papers. 


“ Attention was first prominently called to the strategical importance of these passes by 
Tientenant-Colonel ‘TT, E. Gordon and Captain Biddulph, members of the late Mission to 
Yarkand, who were temporarily detached from that Mission for the purpose of proceeding to 
Wakhan and exploring the Pamir Steppes and the passes in their vicinity. Extracts from the 
reports of these officers ave appended. Your Lordship will perceive from them that the first- 
named officer in his memvrandum,t dated 2nd 
November 1875, points out that the possession of 
Kokand places the Russians at almost exactly the same distance from the Baroghil Pass as the 
nearest British military station, vfz., Abbottabad in the Hazara District. ‘It may be safely said,’ 
he adds, ‘ that a force, starting from the Kokand I’rontier, could reach Baroghil well before our 
troops marehing from that post. ‘The former would proceed from the grassy plains and valleys 
of the Alai, the Kizilart, and the Pamir, crossing easy passes at no great height, and traversing 
a country the nature of which, as we know from personal experience at even the most unfayour- 
able time of the year, admits of rapid travelling ; while the latter would journey by aroad which, 
in its present state, offers many physical obstacles to continued forced marches.’ Again, he says, 
9 glance at the map will show that Ishkaman in Yassin, with the valley of the Oxus betore it, 1s 
a point of the greatest strategical importance, checking advance from the direction of the 
Pamirs, holding the Baroghil Pass, commanding Chitral and the tribes between that and the 
northern side of the Peshawur Valley, threatening Jalalabad (210 miles), Cabul (315 miles), 
Balk (390 miles), and the Oxus line of communications, and even menacing the Merv line.’ 


t Vide Appendix XII. 


“Captain Biddulph, who personally examined the route from Sarhad to within a mile 
of the Baroghil, remarks as follows : 


“© Assuming that a force might be assembled at Ush for offensive purposes, the informa- 
tion we gained of the Pamir roads from the Kirghiz shows that there is nothing to prevent 
the rapid advance of sn army fully equipped to within a few miles of Sarhad. Arrived within 
thirty miles of Sarhad, road-making for guns becomes necessary ; but a strong advanced guard, 
supported by mountain-train batteries, would effectively secure the work from interruption. 
From Sarhad to the top of either of the passes, not above one mile and-a-half of road needs 
preparing for the passage of field guns, and the invader finds the hee of several routes open 
tohim. By S&e Baroghil Pass he can follow the course of the Mastuj stream to Chitral, 
whenee he ean threaten both Jalalabad and Peshawar, or crossing by the Ishkaman Piss, he 
can reach Gilgit in three marches, and trom there threaten the Punjab either by Cashmere or 
the Torbela route.’ 

“'The information respecting the Karambar Pass contained in the reports from which the 
above extracts have been taken seemed to the Government of India to be of considerable 
importance ; but as the statements made were not the result of personal observation, it Was 
deemed desirable to take measures to verify their accuracy. Accordingly, early in the spring of 
1876, Captain Biddulph and Captain Grant, of the Quarter-master-Genvral s Department, 
were granted leave of absence with rustructions to explore the route from Gilgit to the summit 
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of the Karambar Pass. After a trying march from Srinagar, during which his 
. . broke down from exposure and faticuc Canis 

* Sec Appendix XIII for his report. Biddulph suecceded in reaching the ca 

of the Karambar; but here further progress was stopped owing to a glacier from a side a e 

having, for the time being, effectually closed the route during the summer months. Y 


Companion 


“This condition of the Karambar, which has an important bearing on the y 
Captain Biddulph’s explorations, thus effectually bars, for the present, one of the most 
ant passages into India from the north; yet, having regard to the possible remoy 
patural obstruction in coming years, and to the undoubted practicability of the Baroghil, i 
appeared to us imperative to take an early opportunity of encouraging our loyal feudatory the 
Maharaja of Cashmere, to obtain an effective, but peaceful, control over the countries iyiig 
between those passes and the Cashmere frontier, namely, Chitral, Mastuj, Yassin, and their 
dependencies. 


“A favorable opportunity for commencing negotiations on this subject presented itself 
in the arrival at Srinagar, in the middle of 1876, of one Jafar Ali, the bearer of em. 
munications from the Chitral Chief to His Highness the Maharaja of Cashmere. Later in 
the year, in response to a friendly answer from His Highness, another messenger arrived with 
an important letter, of which a translation will be found among the annexures to this 
despatch. In this letter the Chief of Chitral formally tendered his allegiance ot the Ruler of 
Cashmere, adding that his relative, the Chief of Dir, was with him, and that Raja Palwan 
the Ruler of Yassin and Mastuj, was his dependent, and would likewise accept the suzerainty 
of the Maharaja. . 


“The offer of the Chitral Chief having been reported to the Viceroy, the subject was 
reserved by His Excellency for discussion with the Maharaja on the occasion of his 
interview with His Highness at Madhopoor on the 1L7th and 18th November 
1876. What passed on that occasion will be found inthe annexed extracts from the 
record of owr proceedings. It will suffice here to state that, while the Maharaja 
undertook to endeavour by peaceful negotiation to obtain political control over Chitval 
and Yassin, His Excellency promised to aid the negotiations by all the means in his power, and 
assured His Highness that, in the event of his action involving him unexpectedly in military 
operations, the British Government would, if necessary, affurd him countenance and material 
aid. It was further agreed that an English officer should be appointed to reside permanently 
in Gilgit for the purpose of obtaining information as to the progress of events beyond the 
Cashmere frontier; also that a line of telegraph should be constructed by the Maharaja, con- 
necting Gilgit, Srinagar, and Jummu with the British telegraph system; and, lastly, that the 
Agents from Chitral and Yassin, then in the camp of the Maharaja, should accompany that 
Chief to Delhi, in order to be present at the Imperial Assemblage. They did so, and atan 
interview at Delhi with the Foreign Secretary, in the presence of the Maharaja’s Minister, 
emphatically confirmed the representations previously made as to the anxiety of the Chitral 
Chief to become the vassal of Cashmere. 


“ After the close of the Imperial Assemblage, Bairam Shah, one of the Chitral 
Agents, proceeded on his return journey to Chitral hy the Peshawur route, accompanied by 
tio representatives from the Maharaja, for the purpose of continuing the friendly negotiations 
which had been commenced under such good auspices. Mcanwhile, another Ictter from Aman- 
ul-Mulk reached His Highness by the Gilgit route, reporting the unexpected defection of the 
Chief of Dir to Cabul, but reiterating his tender of allegiance to Cashmere, and promising m 
the early spring to send his son Nizam-ul-Mulk with Raja Palwan to Gilgit to consummate 
arrangements. Thus matters remained until the 28th of March, when a telegram was 
received from Major Henderson, the officer on special duty with the Maharaja, reporting 
receipt by His Highness of another letter from Aman-ul-Mulk, to the effect that all the 
neighbouring Chiefs were submitting to the Amir of Cabul, that he was left isolated and 
too weak to resist without assistance the pressure he expected from a Cabul Agent then on his 
way to Chitral. 

“In reply to the above, His Excellency in Council authorized the Maharaja te 
instruct the Chitral Chief to resist the claims of Cabul, and to furnish him with the means 
of doing so, relying, if necessary, on the support of the British Government. At the same 
time, under instructions from His Excellency in Council, a letter was addressed by the Com- 
missiouer of Peshawur to the Amir of Cabul, warning him aginst any endeavour to assume 
soverciynty over Bajour, Swat, Dir or Chitral; and reminding His Highness, iv firm but 
courteous language, that, as the British Government had never recognized his claim to allegiance 


from those States, to enforce it without the assent of that Government would be regarded fe 
an unfriendly act. 


esults of 
Import. 
al of this 


_ , “In response to the suggestions of His Excellency in Council, the Maharaja deemed 
it inexpedient, at the present juncture, to do more than send to the Chitral Chief a me*- 
senger with a small sum of money and words of friendship and encouragement, and mean- 
while to take measures for ascertaining the exact position of affairs at Bajour and the adjoin- 
ing countries. These proposals were approved by the Government of India. 
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“No reply has yet been received by the Commissioner of Peshawur to the 
communication addressed to His Highness the Amir of Cabul ; but it may here be observed 
that within the last month, there has been a marked change fur the better in the attitude of 
that Prince towards the British Government. His self-chosen isolation leaves the mind of 
His Highness a prey to the uncorrected gossip of the bazars, and the fying rumours of the 
hour. Actuated by alternate fears of the British, the Russians, ani the Persians, his time 
during the last few months has been passed in marching and countermarching troops to meet 
an imaginary enemy; and in intrigues hastily commenced under the influence of one 
panic and no less hastily relinquished under the influence of another, such as those to which 
we have referred with the Chiefs of Bajour and Swat. But we now learn, on good authority, 
that a considerable change is noticeable in the Amir’s language respecting his Britisb, us 
compared with bis Russian neighbours. Having completely failed in his attempts to shake the 
allegiance of the Khan and Sirdars of Khelat, His Highness now appears anxious to conve 
to them the impression that bis relations with tbe British Government have recently fupeoeet 
The large force which some time ayo he was about to throw into Candahar has been counter- 
manded. A report which we are unable to verify, that a considerable body of Persian troops 
is being concentrated in Scistan, appears to have seriously alarmed the Atir for the safety of 
Herat. Special messengers recently arrived at Peshawur from our secret Agents at Cabul 
declare that His Highness has at last released his long-imprisoned son, Yakub Khan, who is 
about to start for that place at the head of a strong force. Up to the present moment this 
information bas not been confirmed by subsequent intelligence; but it will he obvious to Your 
Lordship bow materially our own position at Quetta must now increase the Amir’s reluctance 
to forfeit the friendship or provoke the ill will of the British Government, should the fears 
of His Highness prove to be well founded. From various unconnected sources we also learn 
that some of the chief Sirdars at Cabul, and other influential persons, have earnestly remon- 
strated with the Amir agaiust his present alienation from the English, which they openly 
attribute to Russian intrigues, and are putting pressure on His Highness to recover our friend- 
ship and secure our alliance. Meanwhile, the Cabul Envoy reported to be on his way to 
Chitral bas not arrived there, and it does not seem likely that he will now be sent. On the 
other hand, the son of Aman-ul-Mulk, accompanied by Raja Palwan Bahadur, are, as pro- 
mised by the Chitral Chief, on their way to Cashmere territory for the purpose of concluding 
with His Highness the terms of protection and allegiance. 


“What may be the practical result of the above negotiations between the Maharaja 
of Cashmere and the Chitral Chief, it is of course impossible to predict with cunfidence ; but 
there can be but little doubt that the people of Dardistan, who differ wholly in race, language, 
and traditions from the Pathans of the west, regard with deep concern the advancing pressure 
from Afghanistan, and are in sore need of a friendly protector. ‘Thus there is a fair prospect 
of the Cashmere Ruler, supported as he is by the power and prestige of the British Govern- 
ment, being able to acquire such influence and control in the above-mentioned States as will 
enable us, in course of time, to make such political and military arrangements as will effec- 
tually command the passes of the Hindu Kush. Meanwhile, we have, with the concurrence of the 
Maharaja, selected for special duty in Gilgit, Captain J. Biddulph, whose Memorandum on the 
Chitral Passes and report of his journey to Hunza and the Karambar Pass will be found 
amongst the Appendices of this despatch. Captain Biddulph is an officer in every way fitted 
for the delicate duties with which he will be entrusted; and in consideration of the importance 
of his position, we have fixed his salary at Rupees 1,500 per mensem with a sumptuary allow- 
ance of Rupees 500 per mensem. 

“We venture to hope that our proceedings may receive the approval of Her Majesty’s 
Government which will learn, ‘we feel sure, with much satisfaction, that the Maharaja of 
Cashmere has displayed the greatest loyalty and earnestness in support of our policy in this 
important matter, and is at this moment hastening the construction of a line connecting Gilgit, 
Srinagar, and Jummu, with our telegraphic system.” 

(Secret, July 1877, Ne 60.] 


107. Tender of allegiance by the Chief of Shignan.—In the 
spring of 1877 the Maharaja of Cashmere received intimation that Mir Saif 
Ali, Ruler of Shignan, was prepared to tender his allegiance. It appeared, 
however, from the best information available that the greater portion of this 
Chief’s territory was situated on the right bank of the Oxus. Consequently, 
in accordance with the understanding arrived at with Russia in 1872, it lay 
beyond the sphere of British influence. Moreover, for the tervitory on the 
left bank of the Oxus the Mir was tributary to the Amir of Cabul. The 
Maharaja was therefore advised that it was not expedient that he should accept 
or encourage any tender of allegiance from the Chief of Shignan. 


[Secret, July 1877, Nos. 73-81.] 
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108. Threatened disturbances on the Gilgit frontier, 


April 1877 Major Henderson was informed by the local authorities at Srinagay 
that a report had been received from the Maharaja’s head officer at Skardo to the 
eflect that the Governor of Gilgit had applied to be reinforced with all 
available troops in anticipation of a threatened outbreak on the frontie, 
Letters received at Srinagar direct from the Governor of Gilgit confirmed the 
intelligence. He anticipated a combined attack by all the frontier tribes oy 
Gilgit, anda simultaneous assault on Bunjé with the object of cutting off al] 
communication with Cashmere. A further report showed that the confederacy 
was believed to include Darel, Tangir, Gor, Harran, and ‘lov. Palwan | 
Bahadur of Yassin and Hunza were also supposed to be implicated. A lettep 
from Bhai Gunga Sing, Governor of Gilgit, dated 18th April, gave the following 
information :— : 
“One Sultan, a Goojar, was formerly in a position of trust with Malik Aman, whose 
right-hand man he was. He afterwards joined Palwan Bahadur and took up his residence with his 
family iu Yassin. Lately Palwan Bahadur sent Sultan to Tangir to call together a jirgah and 
explain that Aman-ul-Mulk, Ruler of Chitral, being in intimate relations with the Afghans 
ayd subject to the Amir of Cabul, there is no fear of hostility on the part of the Governor 
of Badakshan. And therefore he (Palwan Bahadur) had designs on Gilgit when the spring 
crops should be ripe. The Tangir people professed their readiness to join at once, but the 
Darel people replied that they would wait to see Palwan Bahadur’s power, and if he succeeded 
in conquering Payal, they would advance by the lower road on Gilgit through the district of 
WE aiga MGS on nicl Kau Saee,* but before that they would not move. The Chilas 
sea . people also came to Darel, and representing that (literally) 
‘roads are coming to us? asked what remedy they should take. 
The Darel, Tangir, and Tor people reassured them by promising to go and assist them in 
Chilas.” 
Major Henderson also learned from private sources that a collision between 
the frontier people and the Maharaja’s troops had actually occurred, in which a 
few of the latter were killed. Nevertheless, there had not been cause, in his 
opinion, for serious alarm. 


The following is an account of some of the places named :— 

“ Darei has seven fort villages, and, according to Girdlestone, 4,000 fighting men. Bid- 
dulph estimates the number of fighting men at 2,000, and adds that they are very badly off 
for arms. The inhabitants are Sunnis, owe a loose fealty to Yassin, and are said by Biddulph to 
have friendly relations with Afghanistan. Darel was occupied in 1866 by the Maharaja’s troops. 

“ Tangir lies immediately west of Darel. Has a large fort said to be impregnable. Like 
Darel it owes a loose fealty to Yassin. 

“ Hunza is not a republic, but a petty principality under Raja Ghazan Khan. 

“ «Tt may be described,’ says Biddulph, ‘as a long crescent formed by the hills receding 
from the river (Huuza) with the points towards the south.’ 

“It is divided into eight districts, and each district has its own fort ; arms are very scarce. 
Nevertheless the people of Hunza in 1847 and 1866 successfully resisted the Cashmere troops. 

“ Harvan or Harband—is south of the Indus and immediately west of Chilas. 

“ Tor—a village or group of villages on the north side of the Indus immediately adjoin- 
ing Darel. 


“The Chilasis inhabit valleys south of the Indus and immediately west of Astor. They 
pay a nominal tribute to Cashmere since 1852, when they were punished by the Maharaja's 
troops fur the raids they had committed.” 


[Secret, August 1877, Nos. 80-95.) 


109. Residence of European visitors in Cashmere during 
the winter months.—In 1872 a petition was presented to Lord North- 
brook’s Government by the Church Missionary Society remonstrating against the 
orders which prevented Buropeans from residing in Cashmere during the winter 
months. The Punjab Government were adverse to any alteration in existing 
drlers being permitted. ‘The Maharaja of Cashmere was known to object te 
any concession of the kind, and in the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion the 
required permission should not be given without first consulting the Mauaraja, 
and no pressure should be put upon His Highness to induce him to conseut- 
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The Government of India, however, took a different view. Considering the 
relation in which the Maharaja stood to the British Government, to whose 
aid he owed his dominions, it was preposterous that English gentlemen, 
whether missionaries or others, should be excluded from his territories as long as 
they behaved properly. Nor wasit right that such persons should be told that. they 
remained in Cashmere at their own risk, and must not rely upon the protection 
of the British Government. Such an attitude could not be adopted towards 
Cashmere where the Raja was quite capable of keeping order and protecting 
life and property. The Punjab Government were therefore told to inform the 
Maharaja that the restrictions hitherto imposed would not any longer be main- 
tained with regard to European travellers and others not Government servants, 
provided they conducted themselves with propriety and in accordance with the 
laws of the country while they were in the Maharaja’s territories. Subsequently, 
at the request of the Punjab Government, the restriction was removed as regards 
Government servants also. In March 1876 the Maharaja brought the matter 
before Lord Northbrook on the eve of the latter’s departure from India. He 
observed that only the summer months had been appointed for the visit of 

‘uropean tourists to Cashmere, and he hoped for a favourable reply confirming 
this view. But Lord Northhook replied that the orders withdrawing the res- 
trictions placed upon Europeans entering Cashmere during the winter had been 
passed by his directions three years ago. He added :— 


“ Tt appeared to me that the only ground on which this restriction on the movements of 
English travellers could be properly retained was that their lives would not be safe in Your 
Highness’ dominions. But wnder Your Highness’ administration there can be no apprehension 
on this account, and such being the case, there can be no reason why an Englishman should not 
go to Cashmere in the winter as freely as Your Highness’ subjects can enter any portion of Her 
Majesty’s dominions. 

“T am sure that on consideration Your Highness will perceive, that in the interests of 
friendship and for Your Highuess’ own good name, it was very desirable that the old restric- 
tion, which is unsuited to the present time and has occasioned unfavorable comments in 
England, should be withdrawn ; and I can hold out no expectation that the British Government 
will agree to revive it.” 


Upon Lord Lytton’s arrival and on the occasion of the meeting at 
Madhopoor, the Maharaja reopened the subject through his Ministers Joala and 
Gobind Sahai. They presented the following letter from His Highness dated 27th 
November 1876 :— 


“In reply to the letter of Your Excellency’s illustrious predecessor, dated 7th April last, 
which reached me in September, enclosed in the murasila of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, I beg most respectfully to bring to Your Excellency’s notice tbat I am quite 
surprised to hear on a sudden that the late Viceroy passed an order more than three years ago 
withdrawing the restriction upon European British subjects entering Cashmere during the 
winter, a restriction which has been in force for the last twenty-five years, and which, based on 
a host of Sunnuds from Her Majesty’s Government of India, has acquired double force by its 
observance for such a long period. How the restriction of such a long standing and of so very 
serious importance could summarily be removed without my opinion and consent on the subject 
being previously taken is a most important question for Your Excellency’s most serious consi- 
deration ; and it is a matter of very great regret to me that an order affecting the most vital 
interests of my people and myself should be passed by Your fxcellency’s Government without 
previously informing me of the motives for doing so, and without consulting my wishes, asif I 
had no concern whatever in the consequences of the order. 

“ Lord Northbrook assumes in his letter that no practical inconvenience has been caused 
to me or my people in consequence of the removal of the restriction, and says that he did not 
speak to me on the subject at Simla or Calcutta, because he supposed that no inconvenience 
had been caused, but it is known to all that up to this time the order removing the restriction 
has never been enforced, and the visitors and alt quitted Cashmere during last three years in 
October and November as usual; and if no inconvenience has been caused, it is simply owing 
to the virtual continuance of the restriction to this day. 1f the late Viceroy had broached the 
subject to me at Simla or Calcutta, or if I had previously been favored with any hint of the 
order passed, I could have had ample opportunity for clearly and satisfactorily explaining per- 
sonally to His Excellency that the restriction, if withdrawn, would cause to my subjects a vast 
amount of oppression which, however, I do not deem proper to detail at length in this letter. 


“It is said that the only ground on which the restriction on the movements of English tra- 
vellers could be properly retained was that their lives would not be safe within my dominions, 
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and as there can be no apprehension on that account under my administration, the restr 
imnecessary ; but I submit most humbly that if my administration had been so weak ac 
endanger the lives of English travellers, | would not have willingly allowed them to aa 
within my territories during the eight summer months of the year. The character of i. 
administration therefore neither had nor has anything whatever to do with the restriction | 
question, and cannot be adduced as an argument in support of the order passed by Lord North, 
brook, 

“Tt is urged that there ean be no reason why an Englishman should not go to Cashmere 
in the winter as freely as one of my subjects can enter any portion of Her Majesty’s dominions 
but the comparison does not hold good, inasmuch as it is as clear as daylight that neither iy 
subjects nor even my highest officials can under any circumstance impress a single British 
subject into service, whereas my officials have to force ecvolies to labour for every Enelish 
traveller from the moment of his entering my territory till he quits it, and it is incumbent on 
my officials to abstract poor cultivators from their distant homes and fields for many days in 
order to make them carry Joads of visitors moving about from one place to another within the 
districts. Itis true that the coolies are paid four annas each for the day when they actually 
earry loads, but the advantage they gain from this pittance is far outweighed by the heavy loss 
they sustain by their constrained absence from ordinary occupations for a number of days 
unprofitably spent in going from and returning to their distant homes. This heartless opptes- 
sion is felf and dreaded so much that the helpless cultivator often betakes as his last recourse 
to the demoralizing trick of buying off the unrelenting coolie-fetcher or of persuading a 
hardier ueighbour to go for him by paying from his own pocket four or five times the authorized 
and expected hire fora day. Moreover, the travellers often go for sporting to hills and forests 
far away from buman habitation and where uo provisions can be obtained, and the poor coolies 
have therefore to carry from long distances everything that may be required for a long time. 
Though I have very much improved the roads from hahala to Srinagar, my subjects have still 
to take as much trouble as ever for the carriage of the travellers, and as every provision for 
the visitors is brought from: long distances, the difficulties experienced by the coolies are felt 
equally by the muleteers; and it isa fact that the districts along the Kahala road and the 
district. Lal in Cashmere have, owing to the oppression described above, been’ deserted by the 
helpless cultivators, though I have remitted in the former districts a large portion of my revenue 
as a compensation for the loss sustained by the people. 


“Though I do not complain against any English traveller, I think I should submit to 
Your Excellency’s consideration that, when the amount of inconvenience caused to my people 
by the summer tourists is so much, no reasonable doubt can be entertained that the travelling 
of Englishmen in the winter would cause a much greater amount of oppression to the people 
of Cashmere, inasmuch as the severity of the weather would necessitate the carrying about from 
place to place many more Joads than are generally required in the summer. 


“The people of Cashmere are engaged in the winter in gathering and stacking crops, 
weaving pattus and lois, and makiny sundry arrangements for their domestic comforts, and 
they would certainly feel themselves cruelly oppressed if instead of being allowed four months 
respite in the year, they were obliged to carry loads in the inclement season at the risk of 
losing fingers and toes from frostbite (as was the case last year with the coolies of Mr. Shaw, 
a traveller, in his journey from Hasora to Srinagar, when two of them died and many more 
were frostbitten) merely for the sake of humouring the sporting propensities of the visitors. 
That I have not absolutely probibited sporting within my dominions is no valid reason | that 
the comforts of my people should be so ruthlessly sacrificed. Some idea of the inevitable 
oppression to which the travelling of Luglishmen in the winter in Cashmere would lead may 


be formed from the meagre account by Dr. Bellew of the amount of oppression caused by the 
summer tourists. 
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“Moreover, I bold a succession of Sunnuds, a list of which is annexed, imposing the 
restriction in question, and if the order which has been in force for the last twenty-five years 
be cancelled summarily, I know not what value I can set on my other Sunnuds. 


“Tn conclusion, I most respectfully beseech Your Excellency to bear in mind that in lay- 
ing, the real facts before Her Majesty’s representative in India, 1 do not make any complaint 
against the English travellers, nor do I allude to the serious inconveniences affecting ™Y 
administration, but on the contrary, I shall ever take, as I have always taken, delight 10 
showing every English traveller all courtesy and hospitality, and am ever ready to serve Her 
Majesty’s Government, as I did serve with my whole army and treasury on many occasions, 
which it would not look well to detail here, as for instance, at the revolt at Hazara and that ot 
Chatr Sing, and afterwards on the occasion of the sepoy mutiny in 1857, and then again 1 
assisting the Yarkand Embassy, for which I have been favored with so many Suniuds testifying 
my loyalty. I sincerely hope therefore that Your Excellency will vouchsafe every consideration 
to the all important question on which I erave Your Exeellency’s impartial decision, simply 
because I find myself bound in duty to consult the best interests of my subjects. 


“T beg to express the bigh consideration and esteem I entertain for Your Excellency, and 
to subscribe myself, &.” 
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The Viceroy promised that the matter should have his careful and carly 
ou and subsequently the following reply, dated 5th January, was sent 
rom Delhi :— 


‘As promised at my interview with Your Highness’ Diwan at Lahore on the 30th 
November last, I have considered Your Highness’ letter of the 27th November with all the 
attention due to the importance of the subject, and with the desire of a sincere friend to meet 
Your Ilighness’ wishes so far as may be practicable. 

© > TT; sq? « j : 

“Your Highness’ abovementioned letter has reference to the withdrawal by the Govern- 
ment of India of an order prohibiting British subjects from travelling or remaining in Cashmere 
during the winter months. Your Highness observes that this order was based on ‘a host of 
Sunnuds,’ and you complain of its withdrawal without your previous consent. 


“ After careful examination of the archives of my Government, I have been unable to 
discover any Sunnud, ‘Treaty, or other engagement between the Government of India aud 
that of Your Highness containing reference to such a prohibition. ‘The order to which Your 
Highness refers was issued, not by the Government of India, but by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, and not in virtue of any engagement with the Government of Cashmere. 


“Tt is, however, with regret that I learn by your abovementioned letter that an order of 
the Local Government, which had been for some time in force, was rescinded without prior 
communication with Your Highness, and I am persuaded that had the Government of India 
at that time been fully cognizant of the importance you attached to this prohibition, it would 
not bave withdrawn it without previously explaining to Your Highness the reasons which, in 
the present social conditions of this empire, render it extremely difficult and practically almost 
impossible for the Government of India to enforce such a prohibition upon the private subjects 
of Her Majesty. 

“The wish to repair an unintentional omission would alone suffice to command my 
most careful attention to the representation which Your Highness has now addressed 
to me on the subject. But these representations are also upon other grounds entitled to the 
respect and sympathy of the Government of India. 


“The known and appreciated loyalty of Your Highness to the Empress of India, the 
importance of the interest which Her Majesty has in common with yourself, and the close and 
cordial relations which so happily exist between the Government and that of Your Highness, 
are facts which render it impossible that the wishes of Your Flighness for the welfare of your 
people should ever be a matter of indifference to the British Government. 


“The considerations mentioned in Your Highness’ letter of the 30th ultimo, as coustitut- 
ing the practical ground of your objection to the resideuce of British subjects in Cashinere 
during the winter months are honorable to your humane solicitude on behalf of your people, 
and I am most anxious to assist Your Highness in removing and preventing the recurre:ice 
of the inconveniences to which you have called my attention. 

“ Entertaining, however, as I do, a jealous regard for the high reputation which Your High- 
ness so deservedly enjoys for hospitality to travellers of all nations, I cannot but fear that the 
revival of an order absolutely closing your country to British subjects during a large portion of 
the year may operate in a manner injurious to the general sympathy and esteem with which 
Your Highness is popularly regarded not only in this country but in England. 


“Tt is not on this account alone, however, that I should deeply deplore the obligation to 
revive, and rigidly enforce, in the name of the Government of India, an order issued in past 
times by one of its subordinate administrations, excluding British subjects from the territories 
of Your Highness. ‘There are circumstances not wholly unknown to Your Highness on the 
present external relations of the empire, which would 1 am persuaded be most prejudicially 
affected by such a step. 

“Tn my recent interviews with Your Highness at Madhopoor I explained the causes which 
had rendered advisable the extension of a controlling and protective inHuewce over the States 
lying beyond the borders of Cashmere. 

“ Your Highness needs, I trust, no assurance that the Government of India neither desires 
nor contemplates any enlargement of the territories administered by itself. But the wild and 
weak populations of Chitral and its present dependencies are, from their geographical situation 
and social condition, obviously unable to maintain complete independence of their more power- 
ful neighbours. Having no wish to extend the direct jurisdiction. of the British Government, 
but, at the same time being resolved not to allow these populations to be absorbed by any 
Stute, which excludes British subjects and British influence from its own dominions, I have, 
with entire confidence on the enlightened and friendly character of the Cashmere Government, 
authorized Your Highness to bring these populations and their territories under tie protection 
of your own power, and have assured you that on maintaining that protection, you can in case 
of necessity rely upou the assistance ‘of the British Government. The spontaneous overtures 
which Your Highness has received from the Chiefs of Chitral and Yassin afford a favorable 
opportunity for peaceably and promptly effecting this result, whicb, if carried out in accordance 


with the principles agreed upon in our interviews at Madhopoor, will, I doubt not, he ¢ 
ducive, not only to the welfare of the border populations, but also to the power and dignit my 
Cashmere. renee 
“But if the order referred to in Your Highness’ letter of the 39th ultimo he no 
denly revived and enforced, its revival will, Iam persuaded, he prejudicial to excellent 
which may otherwise be confidently anticipated from the abovementioned arrangement, 


W sud. 
effects 


“In the first place it would tend to deprive the British Government in ecarrving out its 
part in the arrangement of that support which constitutes its greatest strength—the sympathy 
and confidence of its own subjects. In the next place I cannot but fear that by the ‘ignorant 
Chiefs and people beyond and about our frontiers, it would be taken as indicative of a want of 
cordiality and confidence on the relations between the British Government and the Govern. 
ment of Your Highness. Such a result Your Highness would, I am sure, be the first to 
deprecate. 


“ But whilst submitting these important considerations to the serious and friendly atten. 
tion of Your Highness, I am sincerely anxious to assist the Government of Cashmere in 
preventing the practical inconveniences to which Your Highness has called my attention, as 
resulting from the requirements of British travellers in Cashmere during the winter months, 


“Your Highness is doubtless aware that the military officers of the British Government 
are, except in very rare cases, unable to absent themselves from their posts of duty during the 
cold season, whilst its civil officers are seldom in a position to take leave of absence in India, 
J am therefore hopeful that the number of travellers in Cashmere during the winter months 
will continue to be so inconsiderable that the inconveniences mentioned in your letter (and for 
the prevention of which Your Highness can searcely be more anxious than Iam myself) may 
be effectually obviated by orders less absolutely prohibitive than the one to which reference is 
made by Your Highness. 


“In this hope I am prepared to appoint immediately a British officer to draft, in concert 
with any person deputed for the same purpose by Your Highness, and subject to the concurrence 
of Your Highness’ Government, a new series of rules limiting, if necessary, the number of 
travellérs admitted to Cashmere during the absence of the officer on special duty, strictly 
regulating the supply of labour which may be allowed for their occasional requirements, and 
duly providing for the ample remuneration by them of all such occasional labour.” 


[ Proceedings, Political, August and November 1872, and January 1873.) 
(Secret, May 1876, Nos. 62-64, dugust 1877, Nos. 73-75.] 


110. Orders placing the Officer on Special Duty in Cash- 
mere in direct subordination to the Government of India.— 
Since the year 1849 the political relations of the British Government with 
the Maharaja of Cashmere have been conducted by the Government of the 
Punjab acting under the general control of the Supreme Government. But 
this arrangement appeared to the Government of India incompatible with 
the altered circumstances of the present day. The course of events on the 
external frontiers of Cashmere has given increased importance to these rela- 
tions, and cases might arise at any moment requiring the immediate orders 
of the Supreme Government, and in which the delay inevitable under the 
existing arrangement might be injurious. The following orders were there- 
fore passed placing the Officer on Special Duty in Cashmere in direct commu- 
nication with the Supreme Government, and directing that the British Joint 


Commissioner at Lei: should henceforward be subordinate to him. It was 
ruled that— 


“the Officer on Special Duty in Cashmere shall be placed under the immediate orders of 
the Government of India in the Foreign Department, and shall correspond directly with that 
Department regarding trans-frontier affairs and other political matters of Imperial concern. 
In matters of local or provincial interest, such as the extradition of criminals ; disputes 
relating to waif timber, and other questions which can, if necessary, be more particularly 
defined hereafter, the Government of the Punjab can continue to correspond directly with the 
Cashmere Durbar, and such correspondence may, as decided by Lord Northbrook, be conducted 
either with the Maharaja direct, or through the Maharaja’s Agent in attendance on the Punjab 
Government, or through the Officer on Special Duty; but in the event of correspondence 
being conducted otherwise than through the Officer on Special Duty, the latter must be kept 
fully informed of all that passes. Arrangements will at the same time be made to keep the 
Punjab Government fully acquainted with the progress of events on the Cashmere border and 


Se importance Passing between the Officer on Special Duty and the Supreme Gov- 
ernment. 
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These arrangements were communicated to the Mabaraja i the followi 
khureeta from His Excellency, dated 14th May 1877 :-— eee 


“T do myself the honor of transmitting, for the information of Your Highness, copy of a 
letter which I have caused to be addressed to the Government of the Punjab, intimating that 
henceforth the relations of the British Government with Your Highness will in all matters of 


importance be conducted by the Officer on Special Duty under the immediate orders of the 
Government of India. 


“In making this communication I would wish Your Highness clearly to understand that 
this arrangement has been decided upon solely with a view of expediting the transaction of 
business and not with any intention of altering the position or enlarging the functions of the 
Officer on Special Duty, it is my hope therefore that this modification of official routine —a 
modification which is made as much in the interest of the Cashmere State as of the British 
Government—will meet with Your Highness’ approval and concurrence. 


“In view of the change of system thus inaugurated, it is possible that Your Highness 
may desire to havea representative im attendance at the head-quarters of the Supreme Govern- 
ment as well as upon His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. Should such be the 
ease, I need hardly say that it will give me the greatest pleasure to receive and recognise any 
confidential Agent Your Highness may appoint.” 


[Polrtical A., May 1877, Nos. 269-274.] 


This khureeta was supplemented by the following memorandum delivered 
to Dewan Gobind Sahai at Simla on the 20th July :— 


“Dewan Gobind Sahai has communicated to the Viceroy a message from His Highness 
on the subject of the recent change in the mode of conducting the communication between His 
Highness and the Government of India. 


“ His Excellency regrets that any misunderstanding should have arisen as to the nature of 
the change which has been introduced. 


“Tn point of fact the only change made is this, that whereas formerly any communication 
of political importance from His Highness to the Government of India or from the Viceroy 
to His Highness had to be made through the Punjab Government under the new system 
such communications will not pass through the Punjab Government, but be made directly to 
the Viceroy or to the Secretary in the Foreign Department. 


“With regard to the channel of communication, it will be open to the Maharaja, as 
heretofore, to communicate with the Viceroy or Licutenant-Governor as the case may be, that 
is to say, in matters of political importance with the Viceroy and in other matters with the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, either through his own representative in attendance at 
the head-quarters of the Government of India or the Punjab, or through the Officer on Special 
Duty, whichever mode may in any case be most convenient or agreeable to His Highness.” 


In October last the Maharaja replied to these two communications and 
said— 

“There is no doubt whatever that the apprehended change and the possibility of the Officer 
on Special Duty being the medium of communication between the two Governments would 
have caused serious anxieties in my mind; but all such apprehensions have been removed by 
the memorandum dated 20th July last, written and forwarded to me under Your Excellency’s 
kind order, in which it is clearly stated that no alteration or increase in the position or autho- 
rity of the Officer on Special Duty will take place either at the present or at any future time, 
and that the only change made is this that, whereas formerly any communication of poli- 
tical importance from me to the Government of India or from Your Excellency to me had to 
be made through the Punjab Government, under the new system such communications will 
not pass through the Tunjab Governinent, but be made directly to Your Excellency, no 
other change whatever being made in the channel of communication. 


“ As Tam ever ready to act in compliance with Your Excellency’s wishes, I entertain every 
hope that the assurances which Your Excellency gave me verbally at Madbopoor and expressed 
in clear terms in the Sunnud, dated 22nd December 1876, will influence Your Excellency’s 
Government in deciding upon any measure affecting the dignity and integrity of my State. 


“ As to the reason of the change now introduced, viz, the importance of the necessity 
for avoiding all delay in the communication of important informations to Your Excellency 
through the Government of the Punjab, 1 think it is known full well to Your Excellency 
that in view to the importance of all news regarding the froutiers reaching Your Lxeellency’s 
Government without any delay, I have of my own accord commenced the construction of a 
line of telegraph within my State, so that the news reaching here can be trnasmitted to 
Your Excellency without any loss of time. 
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It was observed that the words cited by the Maharaja from the memoy 
dum of the 20th July were not to be found either in that or in 
commnnication from the Government of India to His ighness and’ it W 
considered that the misquotation was of suflicient importance to deserve Forinal 
correetion. Accordingly His Excellency the Viceroy in writing to condole wit] 
the Maharaja on the death of his son procecded as follows— - 


an. 
ANY other 


©The particular words quoted in your letter from my memorandum of the 20¢h fa 

last do not occur in that memorandum, nor in any letter addressed by me to Your Highiie. 
But while I wish this misquotation to be corrected, [ beg to assure Your Highness Hie | 
have no desire or intention to inerease the position or authority of the Officer on Special Dut 

at your Court, and that I share your opinion that any change in the status or functions i 
that officer would under present circumstances be inexpedient. Your Highness may hel 
assured that in all matters of this kind the Government of India will never act without due 
regard to your wishes and feelings, and 1 trust that I have already given proof of my sincere 
desire to render the relations between the British Government and Your Highness in ll 
respects conducive to the increased dignity, importance and independence of your State. 


The Maharaja in a letter dated 11th February 1878 intimating his selec. 
tion of Dewan Gobind Sahai as Agent in attendance on the Government 
of India has acknowledged that bis quotation was incorrect and that as a 
matter of fact the words in question had not been used. 


[Secret, March 1878, Nos. 214-221.] 


lll. Telegraph communication between Srinuggur and 
Gilgit and Srinuggur and Jummoo,.—At the meeting at Madhovoor 
in November 1876 between His Excellency the Viceroy and the Maharaja of 
Cashmere the question was discussed of constructing a line of tel graph to 
Gilgit, so that Government might obtain early and constant information of the 
state of affairs in that direction. 


In the spring of 1877 Major Henderson, the Officer on special duty in 
Cashmere, reported that the Maharaja contemplated the immediate connection 
of Gilgit with the British telegraph system; that he had engaged the services 
of a Native Superintendent, and proposed to contract with Messrs. Jessop and 
Co. of Caleutta for the supply of wire. It was considered that no political 
objections existed to the proposed line being constructed and worked by the 
Maharaja. Such an arrangement would save the British Government all 
expense and also the chance of unpleasantness and friction between its officers 
and those of the Cashmere State. Sir Andrew Clarke who was consulted: 
replied in favor of the project. He said that the Telegraph Department would 
welcome any feeder to its lines which would not increase its capital outlay, and 
that it would specially welcome an extension into Cashmere. But he 
observed that the proposed line would be a costly and difficult one, as it would 
have to cross a summit level of 13,000 fect, and would suffer every winter and 
spring from frost and thaw. The usual convention would have to be entered 
into between the two Governments to determine a tariff of charges and empower 
the two administrations to collect money, &c., the one for the other. Sir 
Andrew’s letter was sent to Major Henderson with an intimation that His 
Excellency the Viceroy agreed with the views therein expressed. 

On the 29th of March 1877 Major Henderson reported that the Maba- 
raja had temporarily abandoned the project for connecting Cashmere with the 
British telegraph system and intended for the present to construct a line between 
Srinuggur and Gilgit only, with an intermediate station at Astor. His High- 
ness had asked for aid in the provision of material and labor, and Majo 
\lenderson suggested that what was required might be purchased from the 
Telegraph Department, and also that Government might lend the services of 

an officer—a Native in preference to an Kuropean—to superintend the work, 
with a sufficient subordinate staff of overseers and skilled workmen. It would 
also be desirable that Government should lend the Maharaja a staff of si gnallers 
until some of his own subjects had been trained, and supply him with av 
cestiinate of the establisl:ment necessary for the maintenance of the line and other 
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expenses connected therewith. The necessary orders were issutd to comply 
with these several suggestions. Meantime, Major Henderson wrote again 
intimating that His Highness was anxious to extend the line to Jummoo and to 
see both sections of it, viz, that from Gilgit to Srinuggur, and that from 
the latter place to Jummoo, commenced simultaneously and at an early date. 


Correspondence then ensued regarding the cost of the line, which  re- 
sulted in the Muharaja accepting an estimate of tupees 40,000 for the 
section between (Giilgit and Srinuggur, and one of Rupees 21,600 for the 
section between Srinuggur and Jummoo. And a Native officer of sufficient 
experience to superintend the construction of a difficult line across the moun- 
tains between Srinuggur and Gilgit not being available, the work was entrusted to 
Mr. Duthy, Assistant Superintendent, Telegraph Department. A second officer 
could not be spared, and hence the Maharaja’s wish for the simultaneous con- 
struction of both sections of the line could not be complied with. Consider- 
able delay also ensued in settling the terms of the convention between the 
British Government and the Maharaja. Eventually, however, the following 
agreement was accepted and formally executed on 9th March 1878 :— 


Agreement entered into between the British Government and the Cashmere Slate in regard to the 
construction of Telegraph Lines from Jummoo to Srinuggur and from Srinuggur to Gilgit. 


“Whereas His Highness the Mabaraja of Cashmere is desirous of obtaining the assist- 
ance of the British Government towards the construction of lines of telegraph from Jummoo 
to Srinuggur and from Srinuggur to Gilgit, the following terms are agreed upon by Major 
Philip Durbam Henderson, C.S.I., Officer on special duty in Cashmere, on the part of the 
British Government, duly empowered by the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council on that 
behalf, and by Baboo Nilumber Mookerjee, M.A., B.L., Judge of the Sadr Adalut of 
Cashmere, duly empowered by His Highness the Maharaja on that behalf. 

“‘].—The British Government agrees to construct for the Cashmere State two lines of 
telegraph, each consisting of one wire, to be carried on such suitable supports as are procurable 
in the vicinity, the one to be erected between Jummoo and Srinugenr at a cost of Rupees 21,600, 
more or less, and the other between Srinuggur and Gilgit at a cost of Rupees 31,900, more or 
less, provided in each case the following conditions are observed :— 

“(a.) That the transport of all telegraph materials from Sialkote to the Cashmere frontier 
and within the limits of the Cashmere State, shall be directly arranged and paid for by some 
duly authorized officer of the Cashmere State. 

“(4.) That all laborers whom the officer in charge of the construction of the line shall 
require to employ, shall be engaged and paid by a duly authorized officer of the Cashmere 
State. 

“(¢,) That on due notice being given by the officer in charge of the construction of the 
line the Cashmere Government shall to the utmost of its power comply with requisitions for 
transport or labor. ; 

“(d.) That sound seasoned deodar posts, wherever these are procurable, suitable for tele- 
graph supports, shall be provided by the Cashmere State and distributed along the route to be 
taken by the telegraph lines in such manner as the officer in charge of the work may direct. 

“(e.) That no brackets or insulators be used in the construction of the lines, as their 
cost has not been provided in the estimated amounts stated above. 

“TI.—The British Government guarantees that all telegraph materials, including the 
wire supplied by it, shall be of the best quality used for its own lines, and that the lines shall 
be handed over to the Cashmere Government in full working order. 

“TII.—His Highness the Maharaja agrees to pay to the British Government, as the 
money may be required, the actual cost incurred by it in the construction and establishment 
of the lines, such cost being inclusive of — 

“(1.) The salaries and allowances of all mem bers of the Indian Telegraph Establish- 
meni for the whole period they may be detained on duty in Cashmere ; and 

“(2,.) The cost of insulating the line or of any other changes in the original scheme that 


may be made bereafter with the concurrence, or ut the request, of the Cashmere State. 


“1V.—The salaries and allowances of all members of the Indian Telegraph Establish ment 
will be paid to them by the Government of India through the officer, on special duty, and the 
amounts of such payments will be recovered subsequently from the Cashmere State. 

“V.—On the application in writing of the Cashmere State, the Telegraph Department 
will supply at cost price all telegraph instruments and material required froin time to time for 
the maintenance and working of the telegraph lines and offices about to be established. 
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“VJ.—On the application in writing of the Cashmere State the Telegraph De 


; q : : . : partmen 
will afford such advice and instruction as may be required and desired by the Cashmere Stat 
for the maintenanee and working of such telegraph lines and offices. . 


“V1L—On the application in writing of the Cashmere State the Telegraph Department 
will lend the services of any native siguallers who may volunteer for the dnty, and whose 
services can be spared for such specified periods as may be sufficient to enable the Cashmere 
State to train its own signallers. 

V]11.—The foregoing provisions are accepted by the British Government as a mark of 
friendship and yood-will towards His Highness the Maharaja, but it is to be understood that 
after the lines are delivered over to, the Cashmere Government, no responsibility whatever 
attaches to the British Government: in respect of their subsequent maintenance and Working,” 

The construction of the section of the line between Jummoo and 
Srinuggur is being rapidly prosecuted, but work between Srinuggur and Gilgit 
where the line has advanced as far as the Dorikun Pass, has been suspended 
pending a consideration of the means to be adopted to overcome the physical 
difficulties and to ensure the future stability of the line. In a note, dated the 
14th of January 1878, the Director-General of Telegraphs pointed out the risk 
during the winter months from the falling of avalanches, trees, and boulders, which 
fill the gorges toa depth of from 70 to 80 feet. To protect the line from these 
dangers the Maharaja had suggested the use in places of an insulated under. 
ground wire, but the Director postponed offering his opinion until the effects of 
avalanches, &c., during the present winter on the part of the line already 

é : i ei constructed* had been ascertained. He 

Fiz., from Srinuggur vid the Rajdinngan Pass 
and Zotkuso, or Jotkissun, to the Dorikun Pass, a also suggested that before work was 
distance of 93 miles. The portion of the rond bee ypecommenced the onward route from 
tween Jotkissun and the Dorikun Pass is said to be ° a yiste 
the renlly difficult portion of the route between the Dorikun Pass to Gilgit should be 
Srinuggur and Gilgit, the rest is believed to be com- exymined and Major Henderson was 
paratively easy. ‘3 : < ‘ 
directed to advise the Maharaja according- 

ly. In the meantime the Maharaja’s intention to abandon the present road 
between Srinuggur and Astor, and to open an entirely new line of road to the 
latter place vid the “Sharida” route became known. Major Heuderson there- 
fore suggested that the telegraph line should also run along this new road, 
and the Maharaja after considering the expense involved in the change 
of plan agreed and expressed a wish for the dismantlement of the portion 
of the line already carried to the Dorikun Pass and its removal to the 
“Sharida” route. But it has been decided that before any further steps are 
taken in the matter Mr. Duthy shall examine the new route and report on its prac- 
ticability for telegraph purposes, and also the onward road from Astor to Gilgit. 
It will then be determined whether the line between Srinuggur and Astor 
shall go vid the Sharida route or by the “Zohal”’ road, or by the Jotkissun 
and the Dorikun Pass asat present, a partially under-ground line being adopted 

+ Correspondence endivg with letter from Major where necessary .t One objection to the 
Henderson, No. 174, dated 16th February 1878. Sharida route lies in the fact that it 
runs close to Chilas territory, and the line might be interfered with in case of 
any difficulty with the Chilasees. The Maharaja will, however, arrange for 
the protection of the line if it is erected on this route. 


It only remains to say that the Maharaja contemplates joining his line 
to the British system at Sialkote, and that the matter is under consideration 10 
the Public Works Department. 


[Genl. A., March 1878, Nos. 1-56.] 


APPENDICES To CHAPTER LIV. 


Appendix ne by Colonel Gordon and Captain Biddulph on the 
amirs, Wakhan and the Chitral Passes. 
Appendix XIII.—Report by Captain Biddulph of a journey to Gilgit, Hun4 
and the Karoomber valley in the summer of 1876. 


CHAPTER V. 
EVENTS IN KASHGAR DURING 1876—1877. 


[See Chapter VIII of Mr. Henvey’s Central Asia Précis, 1872-75.] 


112. Mr. R. B. Shaw’s proceedings in Kashgar in 1874-75 
prior to his return to India. Affairs of the Central Asia 
Trading Company.—On the 5th January 18765 Mr. Shaw and Dr. Scully 
returned from Kashgar to Yarkund and were cordially received on the following 
day by the Dadkihwah. They noticed that the various officials were more frank 
and open with them than on former occasions. Full liberty was given to them to 
visit the interior of the country on shooting excursions, and much hospitality and 
kindness was extended to them. Dr. Scully’s medical operations were very 
satisfactory. The attendance at his dispensary was large, and no opposition 
was met with on the part of the authorities. Many of the patients were 
women. 


The reports submitted by Mr. Shaw during his stay at Yarkund chiefly 
deal with various phases of the affairs of the Central Asia Trading Company. 
Mr. Russell, the Manager, complained of pressure being laid on the merchants 
to prevent their buying from him, the object being to compel him to sell his 
goods cheaply to the authorities. Atan interview with the Dadkhwah, Mr. Shaw 
mentioned the subject. He pointed out the advantage of permitting Mr. Russell 
to trade with whom he pleased, which would show that the Ameer really cared 
to protect merchants in his dominions and would have a good effect. Whether 
Mr. Russell made a profit or not was a matter of luck. So long as he was 
allowed to deal freely in the open market there could be no cause for complaint. 
But if a merchant’s goods were bought up by officials at a less rate than he 
asked, ill-disposed persons would be apt to attribute this to unfair pressure. 
The Dadkhwah fully assented to these views. 


For a day or two trade matters seemed to progress more favorably, and 
Mr. Russell acted on the Dadkhwah’s advice to send ventures to Kashgar and 
Aksu. But ona report being received that his goods at Kashgar had been 
taken out of the hands of his agent and placed in the store-room of four of 
the principal merchants, Mr. Russell took offence and asked for a pass to 
enable him to return to Ladak. He believed that the authorities were actively 
interfering with the sale of his property. Upon this Mr. Shaw appealed to 
the Dadkhwah, who denied that any pressure had been used, and urged Mr. 
Shaw to suggest the course he should pursue. The latter with some reluctance 
said that if the merchants were afraid to buy lest they should enter into com- 
petition with the Ameer’s Government, perhaps the best thing to do would be 
to let it be known publicly that the merchants had no cause to entertain such 
fears and might buy as they chose. The Dadkhwah agreed and issued a 
notice saying that persons buying Mr. Russell's goods would please the Dad- 
khwah. He thus went beyond Mr. Shaw’s wishes. Nevertheless, Mr. Russell ap- 
peared to retain his opinion that his goods did not sell well because the authorities 
interfered. But Mr. Shaw thought that the high prices asked prevented 
the wholesale merchants from making a profit, a circumstance which would 
account for their holding back. 

‘nment of India on receiving these reports approved generally 
of Ms Bae ado But they considered that he would do well to abstain 
from officially complaining to the Yarkund authorities of the obstructions said 
to be placed in Mr. Russell’s way until he had satisfied himself that there had 
been an actual infraction of the spirit of the Commercial Treaty. (Foreign 
Department No. 1189P., dated 29th April 1875.) 
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Mr. Russell’s proceedings continued to give trouble. He asked f 
and obtained passes for himself and his European Assistants to a z 
Khotan, Aksu, and Kashghar. But he changed his mind so often ‘ag . 
annoy the Dadkbwah, who was perplexed as to the report he should make i 
the Ameer. Next there was a dispute about some guns and ammunitio 
which Mr. Russell said the Dadkhwah having agreed to buy, had afterwards 
repudiated his bargain. The repudiation apparevtly amounted to a denial of 
agreement to purchase. The Dadkhwah represented that he was merely 
servant of the Ameer to whom he had referred the matter, and that pendine 
definite orders he was unable to buy the goods. Mr. Shaw was not satisfied 
that any purchase had been agreed upon, and declined to interfere, pendino 
submission by Mr. Russell of a statement of the facts upon which he relied 
Further correspondence showed that Mr. Russell displayed great want of tact 
in his trading affairs, and that both sides were anxious to induce Mr. Shaw to 
act as a sort of commercial go-between, a position which he declined to assume, 
The affairs of the Trading Company and Mr. Shaw’s proceedings in relation 
thereto are of no particular interest and will not be further adverted to. 


[Secret, July 7875, Nos. 169-185.] 


113. Detention of Punjabee Artizans in Kashgar.—Shadi 
Meerza, the first Evvoy from Kashar to the Government of India, took back with 
him in 1870 eight Punjab blacksmiths as gunmakers. In August 1875 
these persons presented a petition to Mr. Shaw complaining of ill-treatment, 
of having never received any pay, and of being prevented from returning to 
India. Mr. Shaw reported that the Dadkhwah had promised to raise no 
objection to the men leaving Kashgar, that they were well treated and had 
saved money. The Government of India directed Mr. Shaw to remind the 
Dadkhwah of his promise to let the men go, and they were released in 
February 1876. 


[ Secret, March 1876, Nos. 97-101.] 


114. Mr. Shaw returns to India. Report of his Mission 
and of the political situation in Kashgar.—It will be remembered 
that the orders issued by the Government of India to Mr. Shaw, dated 19th 
September 1874, directed him to return to India after the completion of his 
mission in regard to the Treaty unless the Ameer expressed a decided wish 
that he should remain. These instructions were repeated from time to time 
and eventually Mr. Shaw was directed to press for the Ameer’s promised 
ratification. On the 8th April the following conversation passed between him 
and the Yarkund Envoy. The latter said— 


“You asked for aratification of the Treaty from the Ameer. ‘It is of course most 
desirable that you should be here to convey the friendly sentiments of the Ameer to His 
Excellency the Viceroy, and vice versa, but as our Envoy has now gone to Constantinople, 
do you think it would be best to wait till his return before completing the arrangement 
for your residence here, and that of our representative at Calcutta.’ 


“TT replied that the two matters were distinct: a treaty had been concluded, and His 
Excellency the Viceroy had shown his approval of it by sending his ratification ; if now 
remained for the Amecr todo the same. Such a document I had orders to receive, but the 
question of a Resident was one for the two Governments to decide, and about which I had no 


order; in fact my instructions were to return to India after receiving the ratification when the 
Toad opens. 


“The Dadkhwah replied: ‘Undoubtedly you would have to obey the orders of the 
Viceroy, but what we are now anxious to ascertain is, what course would be most agreeable to 
His Excellency, whether that you should stay on now as Resident, or that the return of the 
Syud should be awaited. We look to you as our known friend to let us know this. Our sole 
object is to act as may be most pleasing to the English in this matter.’ 


“To this question T avoided giving a reply, saying that my orders only extended to 
obtaining a document from the Ameer, similarly to that in which His Iixcellency had express? 
his approval of the provisions of the Treaty. The Daidkhwah made use throughout the 
conversation of many compliments and expressions of friendship.” 
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no ye = ae May Mr. Shaw paid a visit to the Dadkhwah. He observed 
agate on was advancing, and it was desirable that he should know when 
e might expect to receive the ratification in order that he might make pre- 
parution for going. The Dadkhwah replied that he was about to start for 
Kashgar, where. the ratification would be the first business which he would 
arrange with the Ameer. The Dadkhwah returned to Yarkund on the 18th 
June and told Mr. Shaw that the Ameer had said that the friendship hetween 
the two Governments had been confirmed by the Treaty of 1874, that it had 
been settled that on the return of Syud Yakoob Khan from Turkey, resident 
Envoys should be exchanged. Meanwhile, with regard to the ratification 
which Mr. Shaw had brought he would undoubtedly receive in reply a docu- 
ment from the Ameer which he might have whenever he liked. On the 24th 
July Mr. Shaw received what he believed to be the promised letter of ratification 
from the Ameer. It was unaccompanied by any invitation to remain in the 
country, and therefore Mr. Shaw, in accordance with his instructions, made 
arrangements for immediate departure, and left Yarkund on the 29th July. 
This letter from the Ameer to the Viceroy was dated July 1875 and was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Shaw in February 1876. After compliments it proceeded :— 


“The identity of interests which exists between us requires that no defect should occur on 
my part in the relations of our friendship. It may not (or let it not) remain concealed that the 
friendly letter of ratification, which Your Excellency was pleased to send through your Vakeel 
Mr. Shaw to establish friendship between the two States in regard to the improvement of 
mercantile concerns between the two countries, reached me at an agreeable and auspicious 
moment. Its friendly contents, which came fully to my knowledge, added greatly to my joy 
and gratification, more especially the news of your good health. It afforded me a fresh 
delight. Besides this, I feel confident that Your Excellency will continually inform me of 
your good health as it will set my mind perfectly at ease. 


“T have granted leave to the above Vakeel to return ; he has been residing here up to this 
time since his arrival. He will intimate to Your Excellency that I am in good health.” 


Here it may be observed that Mr. Shaw neither delivered to the Ameer 
the copy of the Treaty which had been ratified by Lord Northbrook, nor did he 
bring away the Ameer’s ratification in exchange. At his interview with the 
‘Ameer at Kashgar on the 22nd October 1874 he presented Lord Northbrook’s 
letter ratifying the Treaty, but not the Treaty itself. And from the Ameer he 
received only the letter above cited. He explained :— 


“ Knowing the uncertain business habits of the people of Central Asia, I considered it 
best, before carrying out the formal exchange of the two identical copies of the treaty, to 
obtain first from His Highness the Ameer the essential document of ratification, lest I 
should be left for an indefinite time without either of the copies of the Treaty and without 
any other document in their place. Although His Highness at once promised his ratification 
and again at my parting interview said that I should get it at Yarkund, yet after a while it 
became evident that they were putting off its delivery to an indefinite period. Under these 
circumstances to hand over the copy of the Treaty in my possession before the delivery of any 
document from the Ameer would have heen to run the risk of a similar uncertainty about the 
receipt of the exchange copy. Lven to declare my wish to exchange the copies would have 
led to a request for the delivery of the ene in my possession which I could not then have 
withheld without appearing to doubt the Ameer’s honor. It became my chief anxiety to 
obtain the actual ratification by His Highness. 


“When at last the letter of ratification arrived it was under such circumstances as made 
it a kind of last word, having been delayed till I was about to start. The speedy delivery of 
the ratification in order that ] might return to India having been urged by myself in accordance 
with my instructions, I thought it undesirable to interpose further delays before my departure 
in order to carry outa formality which to them would seem a mere excuse for staying on longer 
in the country, I have therefore contented myself with bringing away His Highness’ letter of 
ratification. 


“T can only trust that I shall not be thought to have done wrong by taking on myself 
the responsibility of coming away without demanding more than I havedone. I may add 
that my objection against sceming to linger at the last (after receipt of he ratification) was 
not any anticipated dislike on the part of the Kashgar authoritivs to such a course (for I 
believe their chicf desire throughout has been to gain time without committing themselves) ; 
but the fear on my own part lest such a course should not seem 10 accordance with the dignity 
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of the British Government as whose representative I had been instructed to make no attem 
to stay on unless I were pressed to do so by the Ameer himself. What I desired to avoid a 
giving an excuse for fresh delays.” aa 


In due course Mr. Shaw submitted a report of his proceedings and also 
a memorandum on the political situation in Southern Turkestan which ate 
printed in extenso in Appendix XIV. It is sufficient to observe here that 
the Goverument of India considered that under circumstances of some difficult 
Mr. Shaw had showed judgment and discretion in the discharge of the dut 
entrusted to him, in which opinion the Secretary of State fully concurred, 


{ Secret, July 1876, Nos. 29-32.] 


115. Sir D. Forsyth’s Confidential Report of his Mission to 
Yarkund.—With Mr. Shaw’s return to India the proceedings which consti. 
tute the immediate outcome of the Yarkund Mission of 1873 came to a close. 
But before taking up the history of more recent events in Kashgar it will be 
convenient to notice Sir Douglas Forsyth’s confidential report of his Mission 
and the action taken upon it. Sir D. Forsyth was desired to submit two 
reports of his operations—one was intended for publication and need not be 
here referred to. The other was for confidential use, and contained— 


(1) Sir D. Forsyth’s own reports. 
(2) ~Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon’s military reports. 
(8) Captain Biddulph’s military reports. 
(4) Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon’s report on the Pamir and Wakhan. 
(5) Captain Chapman’s report on the officers of the Ameer’s Court, &c. 


Of these Nos. (1) and (8) will be found in Appendices XV and XVI; 
extracts from Nos. (2) and (4) have already been included in Appendix XII, 
and No. (5) has been separately printed. 


Certain statements in Sir D. Forsyth’s own reports attracted the special 
attention of the Government of India. Writing on the relations between 


Europeans and Natives of India, and the want of sympathy between the two 
races, he observed :— 


“ These things done between ourselves and the people of India are bad enough, but they 
are worse when practised towards Asiatics who owe us no allegiance and are mere travellers 
through India, or are the guests of our Government. Syud Yakoob Khan is a gentleman 10 
every sense of the word, yet, when he first passed through India, he was subjected to serious 
annoyance. Ibrar Khan who came down to India as Envoy had to submit to rough treat- 
ment, of which he does not cease to complain, and which he, far different to the Syud, tried 
to retaliate upon us. Fortunately the recent orders of His Excellency regarding the proper 
treatment of Envoys will remove all possible complaint as regards them in future.” 


Further on he touched upon Cabul and Cashmere politics. 

* * * * * * * * 

“ So long as the mistaken idea was held that the Pamir was really the ‘roof’ of the 
world and quite impassable for troops, it mattered little how far Kashmir penetrated in that 
direction, or who held the petty principalities on the Hindoo-Kush. Butas the mists of ignorance 
are gradually being dissipated, we are brought face to face with facts and are compelled to 
acknowledge danger from a quarter whence we have a right to expect loyal assistance.” 


* *% * * x * * * 


“ I may mention, quantum valeat, a piece of information given me by Faiz Bux, that 
Ameer Shere Ali bas been receiving moneys from the Maharaja secretly, for I presume that 
the sanction of the Government of India has not been obtained. I was given by Syud Yakoob 
Khan to understand that the secret friendship between Shere Ali and the Maharaja was not 
conducive to our interests.” 

* * * * * * * * 


_ “The state of affairs in Cabul favors this line of policy. Shere Ali has quarrelled with 
his most popular son Yakoob Khan, and if that youth should, as is most probable, seek the aid 
of Russia, he will have the sympathies of 


more than half Shere Ali’s kingdom. In the north 
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Abdul Rahman from Samarkand keeps up his influence over Badakshan, and hay an adherent 
in the Ruler of Chitral. Ie also corresponds with the Maharaja of Aachaie aed tage already 
oflicially reported on the anthority of Synd Yakoob Khan.” If then Shere Ali fide lis 
provinecs on the north and south and west falling away to rivals “who are under Russian 
Influence, and if it be true that the Enzlish alliance is so unpopular in Cabul then it woubl 
not be aw matter of surprise if, to save himself, he threw himself into the arms of Russia. I 
am how giving the view of the case as presented to me by Syud Yakoob Khan clicky Alas 
received corroboration from the information brought by Ressaidar Afzul Khan, Ibrahim Khan 
and by Abdul Subhan, all three of whom worked entirely separate and could not possibly have 
colluded in making their enquiries. All sources of information produce the same story that 
Russian agents have been over in Balkh, and Abdul Subhan says oue has lately come to Cabul 
and that Naib Alum Khan, the Amecr’s most trusted Lieutenant, openly expressed bis pre- 
ference for Russia, and that the talk of the people is how they will get on with the Russians 
when they come.” . 

In calling upon Sir Douglas to explain these statements (Foreign Depart- 
ment No. 2218P., dated 8th October 1874) the Government of India observed 
that they were not aware of the circumstances under which Syud Yakoob 
Khan had been subjected to serious annoyances. He passed through India in 
1870 on his return from Constantinople, where he had gone as an Envoy from 
Kokand several years previous to the establishment of the Atalik Ghazee’s 
authority in Yarkund. On that occasion he came ‘to India provided with 
letters from the British Minister at Constantinople. He was treated as an 
honored guest, and was furnished with Ictters and presents for the Atalik 
Ghazee. They now learnt for the first time that the Syud had any cause of 
complaint. As to Ihrar Kbau the matter complained of arose out of an unfor- 
tunate mistake. 


Definite information was also asked for regarding “the danger from a 
quarter whence we have a right to expect loyal assistance,’ and Faiz Bux was 
to be called upon to verify his assertion that the Amecr of Cabul had been 
receiving money secretly from the Maharaja of Cashmere. The allusion made 
by Syud Yakoob Khan to the secret friendship between the Amecr of Cabul 
and the Maharaja, and the reference to the “outspoken words of warning 
given in Kashgar,” were also, if possible to be explained. 


With regard to Abdool Rahman’s correspondence with the Ameer of 
Kashgar, Sir Douglas had mentioned in a letter, dated 16th May 1874, on the 
authority of Syud Yakoob Khan, that an agent from Abdool Rahman to Cash- 
‘mere was then passing through Kashgar, whose movements he would watch. 
The result of these observations, as well as any information regarding this 
emissary, was asked for. 

Finally the facts reported by Ressaldar Afzul Khan, Ibrahim Khan, and 
Abdool Soobhan, to which Mr. Forsyth had referred as corroborative of Syud 
Yakoob Khan’s opinion as to the Russian proclivities of the Ameer of Cabul, 
were demanded. And enquiry was made as to who the Russian agents were who 
were stated to have made their appearance in Balkh and Cabul, whether Sir 
Douglas’ informants spoke from personal knowledge, and whether they could 
state with any confidence what was the object of these Agents’ visit. 


In replying to this call Sir Douglas Forsyth referred to Mr. R. B. Shaw 
as his authority for saying that when Syud Yakoob Khan arrived in India in 
1869, not in 1870, and came to Umritsur, he had been subjected to some 
indignity. The circumstances had come to Lord Mayo's knowledge who had 
thereupon despatched Mr. Shaw to Umritsur, with presents and a letter, and 
arrangements had been made for the Syud’s proper treatment. Further during 
the journey to Yarkund in 1870, the Syud had not unfrequently mentioned the 
subject to Sir D. Forsyth, and, at the time of parting had expressed a wish that 
the Native official who had offended should not be punished. In deference to 
this request, Sir D. Forsyth had abstained from submitting a formal report 
on the matter, though he had mentioned it to Lord Mayo. 

On the question of ‘“ the danger from a quarter whence we have a right to 
expect loyal assistance,” Sir D. Forsyth referred to Colonel Gordon’s military 
report on Kashgar, the Pamirs, and Wakhan, and Captain Biddulph’s report on 
the Chitral Passes. 


He continued :— 


“This, so far as the military question is concerned, may be considered 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that if actual troops do not come, we 
provide against emissaries making their way across and influencing the borde 
known to be hostile to us. 


acceptable, 
may have ty 
r tribes who are 


“This brings me to the remark in my report that we are compelled to acknowledge dan 
from a quarter whence we ought to expect loyal’ assistance, and the succeeding + 
explains the meaning of this sentence to be, that the Cashmere Governme i: 
obstacle in the way of our becoming acquainted with the country 
and the Hindvoo-Kush. 


“The fact of the country beyond Gilgit being almost a sealed book to any Government 
official travelling otherwise than in strict /neogu/fo is notorious. Captain Biddulph, who has 
doubtless carefully weighed what he has written, says— With regard to the Gilgit frontier it 
is to be noticed that the Cashmere officials have shown a marked dislike to any British officer 
travelling in that direction. Among the many who visit Cashmere each year, there are always 
sume who are ready to scek for new hunting grounds ; but directly their steps are turned towards 
Gilgit, every effort is made to discourage the attempt, supplies and carriage are procured with 
difficulty, local information is studiously withheld, and game is systematically driven ayway, 
I have even heard it said that no Englishman has ever been allowed to travel on the direct 
road from Srinuggw to Gilgit which is open all the year round.’ 


ger 
paragraph 
nt throws ae 
and people between Gilgit 


“This statement I helieve to be perfectly correct, and, in my humble judgment, the oppo- 
sition encountered by travellers, which is referred to, is due to a determination on the part of 
the Cashmere Government to prevent us from becoming acquainted with the relations existing 
between the Maharaja aud the tribes across the border, and to stop us from acquiring influence 
amongst them. 

“ This in itself is a source of danger.” 


In regard to the information given him by Faiz Bux, Sir D. Forsyth had 
questioned that person as to the sources whence it had been derived. Faiz Bux 
said that he was in constant correspondence with a news-writer (Mahomed 
Ishak alias Abdul Huk) in Cabul, who was in the pay of the Punjab Govern- 
ment. In this particular instance Faiz Bux had no other authority for his 
statement than the reports of his agents. Faiz Bux had long been a recog- 
nized channel of information, what he was worth the Government of India 
could judge. In mentioning what Faiz Bux had said Sir D. Forsyth had 


specially remarked that it should be accepted quantum valeat, and had in no 
way endorsed it. 


With reference to the secret friendship alluded to by Syud Yakoob Khan, 
Sir Douglas referred to paragraphs 14 and 31 of his confidential letter No. 163, 
dated Yarkund, 16th May, in which he had mentioned the opinions expressed 
by the Syud. Ona subsequent occasion the Syud had recurred to the subject 
and as Sir Douglas was well aware that he was thoroughly master of the 
subject he placed reliance on his “ opinions,” experience having proved that the 
Syud did not rashly advance his views, though he might decline to be categor!- 
cally questioned regarding them. 

As to the alleged presence of Russian Agent at Cabul Sir Douglas 
referred again to paragraphs 6 and 7 of his letter dated 16th May and to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon’s political and military report on Sirikol, the Pamu's 
and Wakhan, page 8, in which he says that one of the first remarks made by 
Futteh Ali Shah was that a Russian had lately visited Mahomed Alum at 
Tukhtapool, and was believed to have gone on to Cabul. Abdul Subhan also 
had distinctly told Sir Douglas that he saw a Russian in Cabul, and that Naib 
Alum openly professed his preference for the Russians. He was unzble to 
give any further information on the subject. 


With regard to this explanation it will be sufficient to quote here the 
following despatch (No. 22, dated 21st June 1875) to the Secretary of State 


which shows the light in which the Government of India of the day regarded 
Sir D. Forsyth’s opinious :— 


“ With reference to our despatch No. 24, dated 17th April 1874, reporting the termination 
of the late mission to Yarkund, and the reply of Her Majesty's Goceninene: No. 14, date 


16th June 1874, we have the honor to submit a collection of . ; ted in 

; the confidential papers note 
the enclosed Abstract of Contents relating to ¢! : oe wr. of the 
Ameer of Kashgar. g tothe state of affairs in the dominions 
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“ These papers cbntain much that is interestine i iti 
'8C é é g and valuable from a geographical, politi 
cal, and military point of view; but we consider that those statements of omnes which are 


not substantiated by ascertained facts or which rest on uncorroborated native testimony 
should be received with caution and reserve. 


x We would here invite attention to letter No. 2213P., dated 8th October 1874, addressed 
to Sir T. Douglas Forsyth, and his reply No. 329, dated 12th October. 


“ As regards the annoyance to which Syud Yakoob, Envoy from Kashgar, is said to bave 
been subjected in the course of his first Journey through India, we have not thought it neces- 
sary to make any reference to Mr. Shaw on the subject. Our records show that the Syud was 
treated as the honored guest of the British Goverument, that the deputation of Mr. Shaw to 
mect the Envoy at Umritsur was in no way connected with any discourtesy supposed to bave 
been shown to him, aud that the object of the Viceroy, the late Earl of Mayo, was simply to 
take advantage of the opportunity of the Syud’s return from Constantinople for the purpose of 
re-opening communications with the Ameer of Kasbgar. 

“Tn paragraph 82 of his confidential report, when writing of the capabilities of the 
Pameer as a military route, Sir T. D. Forsyth referred to a danger which must be acknowledged 
from a quarter whence the British Government had a right to expect loyal assistance. ‘The allu- 
sion was to Cashmere: but we do not consider that the facts adduced support the statement 
made in the report. The danger caused by the obstacles thrown in the way of explorations 
in the direction of Gilgit is not a danger which we have been compelled to acknowledge in 
consequence of the Mission to Yarkund. Opposition to such explorations has been encountered 
for many years, and may be accounted for in other ways than by supposing it to proceed from 
disloyalty on the part of the Cashmere authorities. 

“Nor do we think that any evidence has been brought forward which would justify us in 
believing that suspicious pecuniary transactions have passed between Cashmere and Afehanistan, 
or that the two States maintain a secret friendship and mutual understanding, or that Sirdar 
Abdul Rahman Khan keeps up a correspondence with the Maharaja of Cashmere, or 
lastly, that the Ameer of Cabul has proclivities towards Russia, and that Russian Agents have 
‘visited Balkh and Cabul. 

“Tt is not intended by the above remarks to imply that the information derived from 
current rumours or the conversation of irresponsible native observers possesses no value whatever. 
Nor do we suppose that any information so derived would stand the test of close and critical 
enquiry. But we consider that it is necessary (o draw a marked distinction between facts which 
have been ascertained and established by competent testimony, and those reports and suggestions 
which may or may not be worthy of consideration, according to the character and credibility 
of the person communicating them. 


“ We shall have the opportunity of acquainting Her Majesty’s Government with our sen- 
timents at large on the results obtained by the Mission to Yarkund, when the general report 
now shortly to be published, has been laid before us.” 


In reply, the Secretary of State having endorsed the approval bestowed 
upon the oflicers named, added :— 


“The statements made to Sir Douglas Forsyth by native informants with respect to the 
‘procecdings of the Ameer of Cabul are of great importance. It would not be fair, as Your 
‘Excellency suggests, to form conclusions adverse to the Ameer upon evidence, the value of which 
cannot be tested. But there are portions of his present conduct with which these suspicions 
appear to be not inconsistent. It is therefore very desirable that, without betraying your 
acquaintance with them, you should lose no opportunity of ascertaining how far they are 
‘justified by the fact.” 


But the Government of India did not see their way to taking any further 
steps to test the accuracy of the rumours in question. 


(Secret, January 1876, No. 107.] 


116. Syud Yakoob Khan, the Yarkund Envoy, at Con- 
stantinople—Yakoob Khan, whose proceedings in Calcutta in the cold 
weather of 1874-75 are fully detailed in Mr. Henvey’s précis, sailed from Bombay 
-on the 10th March 1875. He was detained some time at Constantinople, wait- 
‘ing until the return presents from the Sultan were ready and until he had 
been honoured with another audience. Among other gifts the Sultan had 
promised 1,000 rifles for the Ameer of Kashgar, a circumstance which caused 
the Grand Vizier some uneasiness lest Russia should take offence. It did 
give rise to some correspondence which is noticed in the succeeding paragraph. 
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After leaving Constantinople, the Syud visited Russia, and an intey 
account of his doings and reception there, compiled by Captain Mollo 
various conversations, will be found in Appendix XVIT. 
[Secret, June 1877, Nos. 94-95.) 
[ Seeret, July 1875, No. 42.) 


esting 
3 
y from 


117. Interview between Mr. Doria and,Syud Yakoop 
Khan at St. Petersburg in September 1875.—While the Syud 
was at St. Petersburg My. Doria, British Chargé d’ Affaires, called upon him 
Syud Yakoob received him with much courtesy, and in the course of conversa. 
tion spoke freely of his desire to cultivate the best relations with England anq 
Russia, and to avoid all grounds of offence to the latter. He mentioned that 
the wish of the Amir to maintain intimate relations with Turkey was viewed 
with great jealousy by the Russian Government. After some delay he returned 
Mr. Doria’s visit. He appeared to be satisfied with his reception by the Czar, 
although His Majesty had treated him somewhat haughtily. The Czar had 
said that he was desirous of the Ameer of Kashgar’s prosperity and of the 
tranquillity of his country as long as he maintained a friendly course of action 
towards Russia, but that he should beware of committing any act of hostility 
directed against Russia, which would certainly be avenged. The Syud ap- 
peared much impressed by the excessive hatred (“hatred ”’ is the word he makes 
use of) which exists on the part of Russia towards both England and Turkey. 
He repeated that he had believed that there was no friendship existing towards 
England, but that he was not prepared for such extreme hostility. The 
question of the appointment by Russia of a resident Envoy in Kashgar was 
to be referred to General Kauffmann, and the Syud intended to return to his 
own country vid Tashkend to enable him to have an interview with the 
General on the subject. 


According to the views of Syud Yakoob, the stability of Russia’s present 
conquests in Central Asia was as precarious as her rule was execrated. He 
described the population as oppressed by excessive taxation. Where formerly 
they had but one tax (the tithe) to pay to their Native Rulers, they had to pay 
three taxes to their recent conquerors, and he considered that if a war with 
Russia afforded the opportunity, her power in Central Asia would be overthrown, 
and her troops be massacred. Remarks made from time to time by Baron 
Jomini to Mr. Doria led the latter to believe that there was some truth in the 
Syud’s observations. Mr. Doria added :— 

“The power to excite the barbarous and lawless tribes of Central Asia against herself 
appears to be considered by Russia a power of offence in the hands of England, from which 
she is most apprehensive of danger to the maintenance of her hold on her possessions 10 
Central Asia. 

“ Her own precept, however, Russia seems not to act on, as Syud Yakoob narrates to me 
that the Russian agents had endeavoured to persuade the Ameer of Kashgar to attack Badak- 
shan; but the Ameer, aware of their intention to create thereby hostility between himselfiland 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, had wisely abstained from any sort of interference. Yakoob Khan 
represents Russia as most jealous of the relations of cordiality existing between his country 
and Turkey, and would fain embroil the understanding between Kash- 
gar and Afghanistan also. 

“In my conversation with Syud Yakoob, I have confined my advice to follow the hehests 
expressed by the Emperor of Russia to himself, to which allusion is made in the first part of 
my despatch, and that in so doing every pertext for an attack by Russia on the Kashgar ter- 
ritory would be best avoided and tend to the maintenance of the 
Ameer’s independence from Russian interference.” 

___ Mr. Doria subsequently heard that the Syud had applied both to the Rus- 
sian and the Turkish Governments for aid against China. The St. Petersburé 
authorities had referred him to General Kauffmann at Tashkend. ‘he Envoy 
could not go to Tashkend, but met General Kauffmann at Chemkend in December 
1875, and then went straight to Kashgar vid Aulia Ata, Tomak, and Narynsk. 

[Secret, November 1875, Nos. 88 & 94.) 
[ Secret, December 1875, No. 66.] 


Sic in orig. 


Sic in orig. 
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118. Relations between the Ameer cf Kashgar 
and the 
Sultan of Turkey, and rumour of a Mahomedan revival ihe 


following paragraph appeared in the Russian Golos of 30th April (12th May) 
1875 :— 


The Turkestan Gazette reports from Kashgar : Last year Forsyth arrived at) Kashgar 
accompanied hy lurkish Agents. Al present there are four of these Awents in Kashear, the 
principal one is called Ibrahim Effendi. ‘The ‘lurks are acerediled. to aly Dak tae thelie 
years. It is reported that the Sultan’s Avent has great influence over Yakoob Bog. and 
informs the Sultan of everything, particularly keeps the Porte well acquainted with Rian 
trading operations in Kashear. The Envoys of Yakoob Bee, Mahomed Zia and Mie Kasim, 
who were in Tashkend not long ago, had the sanction of the ‘Turkish Agents to telegraph to the 
Turkish Ambassador in St. Petersburgh to ask for his protection in case of any nisunderstanding 
arising in the payment of the indemnity to the merchant Nomof, As regards the name of the 
Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz appearing on the Kashgar coins, aud several other facts pointing Lo the protec. 
torate of ‘lurkey over Kashgar, there are rumours among the people that the Ruler of Kashgar haa 
placed himself under the protection of Turkey in order that after his death the nomination of 
a successor should depend upon the Sultan. The latter is supposed to be obliged to intercede 
in all misunderstandings between the Russian Government and Jityshahr. “In this way the 
Kashgarians consider the Turkish Padishah as their Sultan, and at present Yakoob Beg is 
regarded as representing the ‘Turkish Government.” 

Upon these remarks the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg observed :— 

“From several circumstances which have lately come to my knowledge, it would appear 
that a general understanding is concerting among all Mussulmen to look to the Sultan of 
Turkey as their Caliph, with a view to form by collective action a strong bulwark of defence 
for Islainism and to bring abouta Mussulman revival. This fusion and alliance of the Mus- 
sulman races may be productive of important results in all Christian countries possessing a 
Mussulman population, and especially asregards the large Mussulman population of India, 
and is deserving therefore of attention. In one of the Secret papers 1 forwarded to Your Lord- 
ship last winter, reference was made to a Committee of Agents from the several Mussulman 
States, who were in the habit of meeting at Constantinople and of discussing secretly questions 
concerning their mutual interests. 

© Your Lordsbip will also have observed of late the frequgncy of missions to the Sultan 
from Kashgar, Bokhara, and other Mussulman States.” 


[ Secret, July 1875, Nos. 193-196.] 


119. Arms and Ammunition presented by the Sultan of 
Turkey to the Ameer of Kashgar. Turkish Military Instruc- 
tors in Kashgar.—Early in November 1875 the Bombay Government 
forwarded, for orders, copy of a letter from the Turkish Consul-General re- 
specting 508 cases of guns, 92 cases of materials, 20 cases of bullets, and 6 gun- 
carriages, which had been brought to Bombay by four Turkish officers tor the 
Ameer of Kashgar. The Consul-General stated that he had received no official 
instructions from Constantinople regarding the disposal of the arms, &c. ; but the 
Commercial Agent of the Ameer of Kashgar at Bombay represented that they 
were intended as presents from the Sultan of Turkey to the Ameer of Kashgar, 
and that the men in charge had received orders to convey them as far as 
Bombay, and having landed them there, to transfer them to the charge of the 
British Government, to be forwarded at its expense as far as the Punjab 
Frontier. 

Authority was thereupon conveyed for the issue of the necessary pass sanc- 
tioning importation of the arms and ammunition into British India and their 
transmission to the Punjab Froutier for export to Yarkund. 

On 6th December the Bombay Government telegraphed to enquire whether 
the arms should be passed free of duty through the Custom House; also 
whether they should be forwarded to Lahore as requested by the Punjab Gov- 
ernment at the expense of the British Government, or whether the expenses 
should be borne by the importers. 

It was decided that the arms should be passed free of duty as provided by 
the rules framed under the Kashgar ‘lreaty, and that the Ameer’s Agents should 


make their own arrangements for transport. 
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The Kashgar Agent then represented that the men who had come j 
charge of the presents were provided with funds by the Turkish Government 
sufficient only for their expenses as far as Bombay, and that in the absence of 
orders from Kashgar he was unable to take the responsibility of dealing with 
them otherwise than in accordance with the wishes of the Sultan as communi. 
sated to him. He begged, therefore, either that the Government of India Would 
take charge of the articles and forward them to their destination, or that 
instructions might be issued for their safe custody until the receipt of orders 
from Kashgar on the subject. 


Unless arrangements had been made for the transport of the arms and 
ammunition to Lahore, the articles would have remained at Bombay for an 
indefinite period ; and under these circumstances, as an act of courtesy to the 
Amecr, the Government of India authorized their transmission at the public 
expense from Bombay to Lahore, to be retained at the latter place pending the 
receipt of instructions from the Ameer of Kashgar. ‘the Bombay Government 
was further instructed to treat the men in charge of the arms as guests of 
Government and defray their expenses to Lahore, which was accordingly done. 


On arrival at Lahore, Mahomed Murad Effendi, the officer in charge of 
the arms, &c., having received no instructions from the Ameer regarding their 
disposal, proposed to send five of his followers to Yarkund to obtain His Gigh- 
ness’ orders, and applied for an advance of moncy for their travelling and road 
expenses ; further requesting that allowances might be granted for the main- 
tenance of himself and three followers, who, he proposed, should remain at 
Lahore. The Government of the Punjab was accordingly authorized to grant 
such sums on this account as might be considered reasonable. An advance of 
Rupees 300 vas made to the men who started for Yarkund, while the expenses 


od account of those who remained at Lahore amounted, up to 3lst July 1876, 
to Rupees 1,449. 


In course of time the Secretary of State called for information regarding 
these proceedings (Secretary of State, No. 29, dated 22nd June 1876) which were 
duly explained. The Government of India added that their action bad been 
dictated by a desire to show every reasonable courtesy to the Ameer of Kasligar. 
It would have been difficult to refuse to assist his Agent in arranging for the 
transport of articles intended for presentation to the Ameer by the Sultan of 
Turkey. The action of the Government of India was approved. 


The following letter written by Professor Vambery to the Daily Telegraph 
was copied into the Levant Herald dated 6th June 1877. It deals with the 
question of the Sultan’s present of arms and of the employment of ‘Turkish 
Military Instructors in Kashgar :— 


“It was in my last letter on the same subject that I alluded to the not very encouraging 
position in which Ameer Yakoob Khan finds himself, partly caused by the threatened continua- 
tion of the struggle with the Chinese, and partly by growing discontent among his one: 
subjects. With reference to the latter, I now draw attention to the secession of Kiamil Khan 
from the cause of the ruler of Kashgar—the same Kiamil Khan who is a brother of the 
Ambassador who recently arvived in London, and played so conspicuous a part in the founda- 
tion of the new Muhammadan Empire in the East. We hear from Russian authority that this 
telative of the ruler of Kashgar was at one time a citizen of Tashkend, where he lived in the 
quarter known by the name of Iski Ordu. In 1865, after the capture of the city by the 
Russians, he went to Kast Turkestan, stayed some time with his adventurous cousin, 2m 
was during the last eight years Superintendent of the Kashgar Arsenal, as well as commander 
of two regiments of Sarbazes (Europeanised Kashgar soldiers). Whilst in the arsenal he hai 
the direction of 50 workmen in the gun manufactory, where the good Kashgarees endeavour to 

produce arms similar to those sent by the Sultan of Constantinople to his so/-//isant vassal 10 
the Tian-Shan. We had heard something about these presents as well as of a ccrtain number 
of Osmauli military instructors who went out to East Turkestan together with the English 
mission headed by Sir Douglas Forsyth, but detailed accounts reach us now for the first time 
According to these, not only did the Sultan give, besides other matters, six guns in good order, 
but the Khedive of Egypt also sent two pieces, whilst the number of the Osmanli militaty 
tmstructors amounted to seven, one of whom Yusuf Effendi, is oceupied in drilling the caval 
two others the artillery, and a fourth, named Zeman Bey Effendi, a refugee from the Caucast® 
able to speak and write Russian, remains with Yakoob Khan himself as interpreter or Secretary: 
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Another of the seven—one Mehemmed Effendi—made several attempts to procure rifles, but 
failed, and is now in Kashgar without any official engagement. Judging aha ee 
received, the ruler of Kashgar has not been very successful in his endeavour to ealalleh a 
native manufactory of modern weapons of warfare. A certain Abdul Rashid of Kokand has 
produced a few primitive pieces, and the best workmen are those Indians engaged in Aksu. 
Thus military progress is exceedingly slow in East Turkestun. The number of regulars 
amounts scarcely to 4,000 men, under the command of an Indian formerly in the English 
service, and the whole force is stationed, according to Russian information, as follows : Yarkund 
1,000 men; Khotan, 300 men; Yangishahr, 400 men; Artush, 100 men; Bam and Sairam, 
200 men; Kucha, 1,000 men; Karashahr, 400 men; Bugush and Kurla, 100 men; Toksun, 
10,000 men ; Turfan, 1,200 men; total 15,200 men. This intellirence is, in truth derived 
from Kiamil Khan, who was received with open arms by the Russians in Tashkend. and in 
token of his gratitude revealed all the military and political secrets of his cousin’s deadly foes 
of the Muhammadans in Asia, 

“In addition to these short and seemingly insignificant items of a news from East 
Turkestan, I intend to give you in my next letter a somewhat detailed account of the 
Panislamitic movement tn Central Asia, as sketched in a private letter which reached me 
quite recently.” 

[ Secret, March 1876, Nos. 102-121.] 


[ Secret, Seplember 1876, Nos. 100-118.) 


120. Visit of Syud Yakoob Khan to India in the autumn 
of 1876 to arrange for the location of a permanent British 
Resident in Kashgar in accordance with Art. IV of the 
Yarkund Treaty.—In July 1876 the Punjab Government reported the 
arrival in Cashmere of an advance party said to belong to Syud Yakoob Khan 
Tura. The Government of India had heard nothing of the Syud’s coming, nor 
were they aware whether he intended to visit India. But they directed that an 
European officer should be sent to mect him, and that he should be treated as 
a guest of the British Government. Presently Mr. Shaw from Leh forwarded a 
letter addressed to him by the Syud. ‘The latter wrote :— 

“ After my return from Turkey, vid Russian territory, I, who am a well-wisher of the British 
Government and your friend, stayed with the Ameer of Yarkund at Aksu for two months. His 
Highness has given me full power to carry out the Treaty concluded between the British and 
Kashgar Governments. 

“ Having been invested with the full power conceruing the embassies to the Porte and the 
British Government, I have arrived at Sanju this 30th day of Jamadi-ul-awal (23rd June 1876), 
with the intention of visiting Constantinople. I hope that I may personally consult you on the 
best mode of carrying out the terms of the Treaty. 

“JT will bring with me a copy of the Treaty, duly attested by the seal of His Highness. 
‘The Ameer is anxious to arrange for your stay in his territory. It is hoped that by the time I 
reach, you will arrange with your Government to start for this country. 


«J will visit you wherever you may be on my arrival in India.” 


The Syud arrived at Srinagur on the 15th August where Captain Molloy 
had been deputed to meet him. In conversation with Captain Molloy, Major 
Henderson, and a Native correspondent, S yud Yakoob said that the Ameer of 
Kashgar desired Mr. Shaw’s appointment to Yarkund as permanent British 
Resident; that he had brought down the Yarkund Treaty ratified by the 
Ameer; that no fresh treaty had been made with Russia subsequent to the 
one concluded in 1873; and that his own conversations with the Czar had 
impressed him with the belief that Kashgar had nothing to fear from Russia as 
long as the Ameer behaved well. 

Shortly afterwards the Ameer’s letter to the Viceroy (Lord Lytton) was 
received, After the usual compliments, it notified the purpose of the Syud’s 
mission in the following terms :— 
pose of congratulating you on your being appointed the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, and for carrying out the conditions relating to the Treaty con- 
eluded and contirmed between these two Governments, I have appointed Syud Yakoob Khan 
as my Vakil with powers, and instructed him to settle this good affair, which has up to 


“Kor the pur 
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this time been delayed, owing to my attending the actions of my western nei 
doings are perfectly known to you. Certain other matters that I saw and he 
explained verbally by my Envoy the said Syud Yakoob Khan. I hope 
he will sry may be considered as coming from me.” 


ghbourg whose 
ard of will be 
that anything which 


[Secret, December 1876, Nos. 81-118] 


121. Conversations between the Envoy and the Forej 


Secretary. Exchange of resident Envoys.—In due course the Syud 
arrived at Simla, and had two official interviews with the Foreign Secretary (on 
30th September and Gth October). 


It has been explained that Mr. Shaw did not deliver to the Ameer the 
ratified copy of the Treaty which he had taken to Yarkund. He returned to 
India bringing back this copy with him, but did not succeed in obtaining from 
the Ameer, duly ratified, the copy of the Treaty which had_ been left by Sir 
D. Forsyth. The Syud having brought down this copy made it over to the 
Foreign Secretary, and in return received through Captain Molloy the copy 
which Mr. Shaw had taken to, and brought back from, Yarkund. Upon this 
Treaty the following conversation took place. 


With regard to Article VI the Envoy said that 


“last year when he went down to Calcutta, Lord Northbrook had consulted him as to the 
advisability of Mr. Shaw’s remaining at Yarkund. 
“With the view of ascertaining whether there would be any objection on the part of the 
RRR S1 ui. Aut cenia taaFeuek Russians to Mr. Shaw’s remaining, the Envoy acting on the 
advice was given. What we were in. advice of the Governor-General procecded to Russia. Mean- 
stracted to say wasthat the Envoy while the Governor-General wrote to Mr. Shaw to the effect 
wight, of course, go to Russia or uot that should the Ameer permit him to return to India, he was 
a Be pleesed Ee He to return, and His Excellency also intimated to the Ameer 
that if His Highness desired Mr. Shaw to stay, he would stay, otherwise he would le quite 
ready to return. 


“The Envoy proceeded to Russia and axcertained that the Russians had no objection to 
Mr. Shaw’s remaining at Yarkund ; they, however, remarked that the Envoy was the cause of 
the intimacy between Kashgar and England, and they asked him whether he had done so. 
He replied that he was at Constantinople when the friendship was inaugurated: the Russians 
then requested the Envoy to remain at St. Petersburg as the Agent of the Ameer to whose 
Court the Russians would also send an Agent. The Envoy, however, observed that he had 
only come to congratulate Russia on the marriage of the Grand Duchess Marie, and that be 
was not authorised to represent the Kashear Government. 


“ From St. Petersburg the.Envoy continued his journey to Chemkend, and there he met 
General von Kauffmann who made similar propositions to him, and to him he gave similar 
replies. The General then asked that 10 of his officers should be allowed to make yearly 

* N.B.—This is the first place of shooting excursions in the vicinity of Shahidulla,* where he 
importance in Kashgar territory on heard there were many musk-deer. ‘The Envoy objected, that 
the horders.of Casbiners, there were many savage people such as the Kunjootees in those 
regions, and that the lives of Russian sportsmen would not be safe ; if General von Kauffmann 
would yrive assurance that in the event of any of the Russian party being killed, no questrons 
would be asked, well and good. ‘The General declined to give any such assurance : and the 


Envoy rejoined that in that case he could not undertake the respousibility, as his fair name was 
involved. 


“On arriving at Kashgar the Envoy narrated all the above circumstances to the Ameer, 
and described to him the want of regulator (or regulation) of Government (be Zabtagi) @ 
the state of the troops in Russian Turkestan. 


“The Ameer then instructed the Envoy to proceed to India to carry out the provisions of 
the Treaty, namely, that a person from Kashgar should be appointed as the Ameer’s Agent 1n 
India, and that Mr. Shaw’should go to Kashgar; further that the Envoy himself should be the 
Ameer’s Agent in India, The Envoy was also told to notice the menaces of war by which the 
sovereign was threatened from the side of China. On this subject he had to remark that the 
Russians had previously offered to send a representative and negotiate peare between the 
patties. The Ameer, on being informed of this offer by the Envoy, replied that he did not 
want a Russian Agent, but that he wished for one of his old friends, the English, such as Sir 
Douglas Forsyth, well acquainted with the manners and customs of the country. Such an 
arrangement, His Highness thought, would increase the renown of the English Government 
and promote the friendship and cordiality subsisting between the two countries. 
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“The Envoy then became eloquent in praise of the Encli i i 
of fidelity to their friends he was well atu. He fal hapa oe 
keep Kashgar for ever, and he would far rather see the country fall into the hands of the 
English than into the hands of the Russians. The Envoy added that he had a family and 
relations in Kashgar, and quite appreciated the value of the English alliance. So obiltaied 


was his devotion to us that if anything were done contrary t isi 
: : : : 0 tl 
would side with us avainst bis own Government.” meprorinony ob Ake Tseabyy he 


‘To these remarks the Foreign Sceretary replied as follows :— 


_ _ “The Government of India highly appreciate the cordial expressions of friendship conveyed 
in the letter of His Highness the Ameer of Kashgar, and verbally repeated by Your Excellency, 
and on their part fully reciprocate the feeling which has dictated those eXpressions. 


“ The request, however, that the provisions of the Treaty of 1874 should be now carried 
out, that is to say, that an officer from Kashgar should be appointed as Agent of His Highness 
the Ameer in India, and that Mr. Shaw or some other officer of the British Goverament should 
proceed to Kashgar, is a matter demanding careful consideration. 


“Tam to remind Your Excellency that an officer was sent in 1874, in accordance with 
the terms of the Treaty, to Yarkund and Kashgar, and was empowered, should His Highness the 
Ameer so desire, to remain at Kashgar as the representative of the British Government; but Mr. 
Shaw, after remaining for some period in Kashgar territory, received no intimation of the desire 
of His Highness that be should stay, and he accordingly returned to India ; and it now appears 
from the letter of His Highness and from Your Excellency’s statement that the delay and 
hesitation which took place were in consequence of His Highness having taken measures to 
ascertain whether there would be any objection on the part of the Russian Government to our 
representative remaining. 

“Under these circumstances, it becomes necessary, before giving a definite reply to the 
proposal of His Highness the Ameer, to refer the matter for the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government in England. 


“ Meanwhile the Viceroy trusts that you will remain in British India as His Excellency’s 
guest in such place as may be convenient to yourself, and he has already mvited your presence 
on the occasion of the coming Assemblage to be held at Delhi for the purpose of proclaiming 
the assumption by Her Majesty the Queen of the title of ‘Empress of India.’” 


[Seeret, December 1876, Nos. 81-118.] 


122. Conversations continued. The Syud’s landed pro- 


perty in Cashmere. Negotiations with the Maharaja.—tThe 
Envoy also brought forward the question of his jagir in Cashmere with regard 
to which he explained :— 

“That his ancestors had possessed three villages in Cashmere since the days of Sayyid Ali of 
Hamadan to the time of the Sikh conquest or about 200 years. Last year when he was in 
Jammu he showed the Maharaja a document (produced) proving his title to the villages. The 
Maharaja replied that if the Governor-General expressed his written consent he would be happy 
to meet the Envoy’s wishes. The Envoy subsequently represented the matter to the Governor- 
General and a letter was sent from the Foreign Office at Calcutta. The Maharaja thereupon 
agreed to give half the value of the villages in land and half in cash. A Sanad (produced) was 
accordingly forwarded to the Envoy in Calcutta. ‘the Envoy soon afterwards wrote to ask for 
the revenue of the current year, and Dewan Kirpa Ram sent him in Calcutta Rupees 11,000 
promising to pay up the balance thereafter. 

“ When the Envoy returned to Cashmere on his present visit to India, he wrote to Dewan 
Kirpa Ram begging him to appoint some one to make over the land which is situated in the 
Ilaqua of Kamraj. The Dewan replied that he had a private communication to make on the 
subject. The Envoy then repaired to Jammu and had a private interview with Kirpa Ram, 
who informed him that there was no objection on the part of the Durbar to give the land, 
provided the English expressed a desire that tbis should be done. As the Envoy knew that 
Lord Northbrook bad already written to give his consent, he was forced to conclude that the 
Cashmere people were playing some trick (shaitani, lit. devilty). When the Envoy enquired 
whether he should repeat Dewan Kirpa Ram’s words on arrival at Simla, the Dewan replied 
that he had made the above communication to the Envoy as a secret, and that he (the Envoy) 
was to say that the Maharaja was suspicious on account of Mr. Shaw’s return from Yarkund, 
and for that reason had discontinued the arrangements for the grant of the jagir. 

“ What the Envoy now wanted was that a written communication from the Foreign 
Secretary should be sent to Cashmere, to the effect that there was no ground for suspicion, and 
that the English Government would be glad to sce the jagir granted. 

“ The Envoy added that in point of fact the Cashmere people viewed with disfavor the 
intimacy between Kashgar and India. When he got back to Kashgar from Russia, residents of 
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that city had spread a report that an English Army was being prepared to take the cou 
One of these persons was named Jafir, and the Envoy caused him to be imprisoned ntry, 


Upon this point the Foreign Secretary was instructed to make the follow 
ing reply :— : 

“With regard to Your Excellency’s representation regarding the 
territory, I am to observe that the British Government intimated to 
Maharaja of Cashmere that, if His Highness should be disposed to accede to your request 
objection would be raised by His Excellency in Council. » RO 


Jagir in Cashm 
His Highness the 


“The Governor-General in Council had no intention to put. pressure upon His Hichne 
the Maharaja to confer any such gift against his own free-will, and His Excellency in Conse 
is not prepared to do so at the present time, but the Viceroy is about to proceed on a visit to 
His Highness the Mabaraja at Jammu, and will make enquiry upon the subject, after which 
further communication will be conveyed to you. 


“ The Envoy having intimated that he clearly understood what the Foreign Secretary 
had said, the interview was brought to a close.” 


The Maharaja of Cashmere expressed his readiness to re-grant the jagir 
upon receiving a written assurance that his act would be counted among the 
other services he had rendered to the British Government. Accordingly in 
a khureeta from the Viceroy the Maharaja was told “ that the grant of the jagir 
to Syud Yakoob Khan, who is the Envoy of an ally of the Government, js 
much appreciated by me, and will be at all times regarded by the British Gov- 


ernment as a most friendly act on Your Highness’ part.” (Khurecta dated 
29th January 1877.) 


The Maharaja replied :— 


“ Your Excellency’s kind letter has reached me, and has been the cause of honor and 
exultation to me. ‘Through it I am informed that Major Henderson had communicated to 
Your Excellency my readiness, according to previous correspoudence, to grant an annual sum of 
Rupees 21,000 of the Srinagar coinage in cash, together with certain land, to Syud Yakoob 
Khan Tora, the Envoy of the Ruler of Kashgar; and that Your Excellency has kindly appre- 
ciated this grant to the Envoy of an ally of the British Government. 


I need not mention further that I gave my consent to the valuable grant to the above- 
named Syud only on the recommendation of the British Government, and in furtherance of 
my desire to serve it, and also on the consideration that the Syud is a well-wisher of the 


British Government. It is my predominant desire to possess the good opinion of the Gov- 
ernment. 


When at Delhi I gave my promises to Major Henderson that this State would never, as it 
has uever, fall short of performing those actions which would conduce to its holding the good- 
will of the British Government. 


I beg to offer my thanks to Your Excellency for your kind approval of the grant, and I 
am sure that this act will be considered for ever by the Supreme Government as done by me 


with the expectation that I may enjoy the good-will of the Government. Nothing can pre- 
dominate over the orders of Your Excellency.” 


The Viceroy replied (khureeta dated 28th May 1877) thanking the Maharaja 
for his friendly act in having re-granted this jagir to the Syud and acknowledg- 
ing His Highness’ professions of good-will. 


{Seeret, December 1876, Nos. 81-118.] 
{ ,, January 1877,  ,, 111-112.) 
[ » dune 0 » 101-104.) 


123. Reply of the Viceroy to the Ameer’s letter, and report 
of the proceedings to the Secretary of State.—A reply, dated 6th 


October, was then sent by the Viceroy to the Ameer’s letter cited in paragraph 120. 
The following is an extract :— 


“T have received Your Highness’ distinguished Envoy, and heard with pleasure the 
expressions of cordial friendship which he was charged to convey. 


“T have entrusted to the Envoy a letter which Her Majesty the Queen of England bas 
addressed to Your Highness in acknowledgment of Your Highness’ letter of September 1874. 
The presents by which Her Majesty’s gracious letter was accompanied, together with a few gifts 
from myself, have been consigned to the Envoy for transmission to Your Highness: and I have 
invited him to be present as a guest of the British Government on the occasion of the Imperial 


Assemblage which will be held at Delhi on the lst Jan 1877 for th £ proclaim- 
ing to the Chiefs and . anuary. or the purpose of p 


t people of India the assumption by Her Majesty of the title of Empress 
of India. 
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ce z . . 
The question of sending a high officer to represent my Government at Your ILighness 
Court is one that requires much consideration. it shall have my earnest altention, aul in the 


meanwhile I have intimated to Syud Yakoob Kh: h lat His Fee Sy sasaatie 
for the present in India as my guest.” rue vivctent ean ene Cee i our 


__. The proceedings were also reported to the Secretary of State in the follow- 
ing despatch No. 60, dated 19th October 1876:— " 


“ With reference to the telegram to Your Lordship’s address of the 18th August 1876, 
we have the honor to forward, for the information of [er Majesty’s Government, a copy 
of the correspondence noted in the accompanying Abstract of Contents, relative to the visit of 
Sayyid Yakoob Khan to India, and the proposals made by him on behalf of the Ameer of 
Kashgar that the provisions of the Treaty concluded with Kashgar in regard to the residence 
of a British officer at the Court of His Highness should be carried into effect. 


“The Treaty in question was confirmed and ratified by Lord Northbrook on 13th April 
1874, and as under Article XII it was necessary to arrange for an exchange of the ratified copies, 
Mr. R. B. Shaw was deputed to Kashgar for that purpose and to take up the ollice of British 
Representative at the Court of the Ameer. Accordingly Mr. Shaw proceeded to Yarkund in 
the autumn of 1874, and there he met Sayyid Yakoob Khan, who informed him that it was pot 
the intention of the Ameer to give full effect to the Article providing for the location of a 
British officer in Kashgar pending the result of the Sayyid’s approaching journey to Europe. 


“As soon as these circumstances were made known to the Government of India, it was 
resolved that Mr. Shaw should not remain at the Court of the Ameer unless distinctly pressed 
by His Highness to remain. Orders to that effect were issued, and at length after much delay Mr. 
Shaw left the territories of the Ameer in July 1875 and returned to India. The Ameer, though 
apparently not unwilling that Mr. Shaw should remain, had intimated no distinct wish that he 
should do so. His Highness, moreover, gave uo paper of ratification in return for the ratifiea- 
tion of His Excellency the Viceroy, nor were copies of the ‘Treaty exchanged, for the reasons 
fully stated in Mr. Shaw’s letter No. 74, dated Lith August 1875, which was transmitted to 
Your Lordship with our despatch No. 47, dated 14th October 1875. The letter brought by 
Mr. Shaw to Calcutta, and which that officer believed to be the paper of ratification, was 
nothing more than the usual complimentary communication from the Ameer to His Excellency 
the Viceroy. 

“It is possible that the omission on the part of the Ameer to fulfil the formalities required 
by Article X{I of the-Treaty may have arisen from imperfect knowledge of what was required ; 
but the facts now revealed by Sayyid Yakoob Khan indicate that the cause of the delay, hesita- 
tion, and irregularity was a feeling of uncertainty in the Ameer’s mind as to the view which 
the Russians might take of the intimacy between His Highness and the British Government. 


“The letter from the Ameer to the Viceroy and the conversation recently beld 
with His Highness’ Agent show that the Ameer is now prepared to welcome a British Repre- 
sentative at his Court. 


“We have now to decide whether it is worth while under the circumstances to depute Mr. 
Shaw to Kashgar and to recoguize Syud Yakoob Khan as the Agent of the Ameer in India. 
On the one hand, the location of an experienced and intelligent officer at a convenient spot 
beyond our northern limits, from whence he could watch the course of passing events in Central 
Asia, avd exert the moral influence of the British Empire towards the maintenance of peace, 
would have manifest advantages. On the other hand, there is of course some risk involved in 
placing an accredited officer in a position where it is difficult, if not impossible, for us to protect 
him, and where his safety and honor might be affected by the action of unforeseen cirecum- 
stances. 

“ We incline rather to the opinion that there may be advantages in the deputation of a 
British officer to reside at Yarkund more as a Commercial than a Political Agent; but in 
reference to Your Lordship’s despatch No. 19, dated 24th July 1874, we think that the 
decision is one which should rest more with Her Majesty’s Government than with ourselves. 
Should that decision be in the negative, we believe that the fact that the Ameer of Kashgar 
has thought fit, for political reasons, to suspend the operation of an important provision of a 
Treaty, which His Highness had finally accepted and confirmed, furnishes us with ample 
grounds for stating that we also would prefer that the provision in question should not be 
carried into effect for the present. 

ag ay add that Sayyid Yakoob Khan has brought with him the copy of the Treaty 
which eae in the oieanou of the Ameer, and he has asked that it may be exchanged for 
the copy which Mr. Shaw conveyed to Kashgar and brought back again. 


« We have deemed it desirable to invite him to the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi as the 
guest of the Government of India. He has accepted that invitation, and appears to entertain 
a strong desire to pay a visit to England in the course of the next spring. 


[Secret, December 1876, Nos. 81-118.] 


124. Reply of the Secretary of State sanctioning appoint 
ment of a permanent Political Resident in Kashgar ang 
accepting Syud Yakoob Khan as representative of the Ameer 
with the Government of India.—After a short interval the Secreta, 
of State replied as follows (from Secretary of State, No. 31, dated 6th April 
1877) to the despatch cited in the preceding paragraph. He said :— 


“Her Majesty’s Government learn from these papers that Sayyid Yakoob-Khan ha 
arrived in India with a proposal from the Ameer that effect shall now be given to Article VI 
of the Treaty concluded between His Highness and the Government of India in 1874, which 
provides for the appointment by that Government of a representative at the Court of Kashgar 
and by the Ameer of a representative with the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


“Your Excellency in Council, while recognizing that risk is involved in placing an 
accredited officer of Government in a position where his protection would be difficult, and 
where his safety and honor might be affected by the action of unforeseen circumstances 
inclines to the opinion that there might be advantages in the deputation of a British officer 
to reside at Kashgar, more as a Commercial than a Political Agent; but you consider that in 
the event of Her Majesty’s Government being opposed to such a measure, the previous conduct 
of the Ameer in regard to Article VI of the ‘Treaty would furnish a sufficient justification for 
a refusal to carry it into effect at present. 


“ Her Majesty’s Government are disposed to regret that the relations between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Ameer of Kashgar should have been placed on a Treaty footing. Our 
commercial interests in the country are comparatively small, although they may be expected to 
increase; while, from a political point of view, the connection is not without embarrassment. 
At the same time the Treaty of 1874 having been concluded, and the insertion of Article VI 
providing for an interchange of representatives having been strongly pressed upon the Ameer, 
Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that a refusal now to accede to the earnestly 
expressed wish of His Highness that under that Article representatives may be appointed by 
both parties to the Treaty, is scarcely expedient. Such a refusal could hardly fail to prejudice 
the position of the Ameer towards both Russia and China, and might give rise to reflections 
upon the faith of the British Government, which, however little justified, would be prejudicial 
to our good name and interests, not only in Central Asia, but in the States bordering on British 
India, with which we either have, or may desire to contract, Treaty relations. 


“Apart from this consideration there would probably be some positive advantage to the 
British Government from the presence at Kashgar of a judicious officer, who would be ina 
favorable position for acquiring trustworthy information as to the progress of events in the 
adjoining countries, and at the same time might by his influence be able to restrain the Ameer 
from ill-considered acts likely to embroil him with his neighbours, and to provoke attack 


which be would be powerless to resist effectually, and against which no assistance could be 
afforded to him. 


“Her Majesty’s Government have not overlooked the risk of personal danger to a 
European at Kashgar, under contingencies which might arise, or the possibility that the 
appointment of a British Agent at that place might be regarded with jealousy by Russia. 
They do not, however, consider that the objections to the measure based upon these grounds 
are sufficiently weighty to counterbalance the arguments in its favor. The position of 4 
European officer in the midst of a Mahomedan population can never be altogether free from 
risk; and, in the case of Kashgar, it is undoubtedly true that the Ruler could only nominally 
be held responsible for the safety of the officer accredited to his Court, and that redress for any 
injury or insult to him could not practically be enforced. But after careful consideration : 
what has been recorded on this point by Sir D. Forsyth and Mr. Shaw, who are, perhaps, t 4 
authorities most competent to give an opinion in regard to it, Her Majesty’s Governmen 
think that, from the concurrence of testimony as to the friendly disposition both of the Ameer 


and the people generally, they are justified in regarding the danger to an English officer 1m 
Kashgar as not very serious. 


‘“‘On the whole, therefore, Her Majesty’s Government agree with Your Excellency " 
Council in thinking that the friendly relations which have been established with the Ruler © 
Kashgar should be maintained ; that Sayyid Yakoob Khan may remain in India as represent: 
tive of the Ameer with Your Excellency; and that a British Resident should be deputed fe 
Kashgar, in accordance with His Highness’ request. The date of his deputation Her Majesty + 
Government leave in the hands of Your Excellency, but they are disposed to think ta 
should be deferred till towards the close of the ensuing travelling season; by that time ane 
position of affairs may be such as to render the measure less open to misconstruction in various 
quarters than it might be were its execution possible at the present moment, or, on the other 
hand, circumstances may have occurred to make its abandoument clearly advisable. 

“Her Majesty’s Government think that the communication which Your Excellency 


will, no doubt, make to the Ameer intimating your intention of acceding to the wish which he 
has expressed for the presence of a British Representative at his capital, should be s0 worde 
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as to leave the permanence of the arrange 
all indicating a preconceived intention th 
on this point must be influenced by the 


ement entirely an open question, without however at 
at it shall be only temporary. Your eventual decision 
‘ ence course of events and the reports which you may receive 
from the Resident, whom it might be convenient to charye with the delivery to the Aimeer of 
the Queen’s letter and presents which, pending a decision on the question which forms the 
subject of this despatch, appear to have been made over to Sayyid Yakoob Khan.” 


125. Visit of Syud Yakoob Khan to Europe, February 
1877.—After the conclusion of the Imperial Assemblage the Syud left 
Bombay for Europe on the 28th February, accompanied by Captain Molloy, 
and armed with letters of introduction to the Cousul-General in Egypt 
and the British Minister at Constantinople. Captain Molloy was allowed 
a salary of Rupees 1,000 per mensem exclusive of travelling expenses, 
and as a special case and out of consideration to the Envoy personally the 
latter’s expenses were paid as far as Suez. At Constantinople the Syud 
remained for some days awaiting an interview with the Sultan. During his 
stay a member of the Russian Embassy called upon him and endeavoured to 
dissuade him from continuing his journey to England. The Envoy answered that 
the object of his visit was to obtain facilities from the British Government for 
the conclusion of a treaty with China. Ilis visitor thereupon urged him to go 
to St. Petersburg, where he would be warmly received, and obtain every assist- 
ance in the prosecution of his object. 


In reply to a telegram from the Secretary of State, the Government of 
India advised that the Yarkund Envoy should be treated in England as a guest 
of the British Government. There was no precedent for this course, but it was 
considered that its adoption would have a good effect. He left Constantinople 
for London on the 9th May. Ata final interview with the Sultan the latter 
dwelt much upon the great importance of all the Mahomedan States of Asia 
uniting to prevent Russia from carrying out her ambitious designs against 
Turkey and Central Asia, and of looking to England as their only friend for 
help and advice. 

[Seeret, February 1877, Nos. 1-7 ; January 1877, Nos. 83-90, 96-98, 137-138.} 
[Secret, August 1877, Nos. 99-101] 


126. The position of the Ameer of Kashgar with regard 
to the Chinese. Sir B. Robertson’s Report.—At this point it will 
be convenient to leave for atime the history of the British relations with 
Kashgar and of Syud Yakoob’s proceedings in England and to notice, as briefly 
as possible, the progress of the operations on the north-west frontier of China 
and the relations of that Government with Kashgar. 

In July 1875 Sir B. Robertson, British Consul at Canton, submitted a 
report to Lord Derby showing that the Chinese Government were con- 
templating active measures on this frontier. He quoted a memorial from 
Tso-'Tsung-Tang, dated October 1874, which asserted that after having secured 
their communications the Chinese troops bad advanced to Gutchen (Kuchen) 
and Barkul, that a depot had been established at Kbamil (Hami), a garrison 
placed at Oroumtsi (Urumebi), and the co-operation of the Mongol Chiefs 
secured. The rapid advance which the Chinese forces had recently made, and 
the evident determination of the Chinese Government to recover lost ground, 
led Sir B. Robertson to predict an early collision with the troops of Ameer 
Yakoob Beg. He wrote— ne r Seat tial Aeatace 
“ vic ts ad the honor to transmit, mention has, from time to 
fanaa in. Lacie force on the north-west frontier. It is only of 
late, however, that this movement has assumed uch importance, at least sufficient to indicate 
what is now made apparent, an intention to re-assert the Imperial authority over such parts of 
the Province of Kansu, and the whole of Yarkund, which for several years past has been lost 


time, 


to the Empire. Public attention, too, has been called to the position of the latter, ow 
recognition by the Indian Government of Yakoob Beg, the Atalik-Ghazi, or Ameo 

Momininu as he is variously called, who, taking advantage of the weakness of the Chis al 
Government on its frontiers, had overrun Yarkund and part of Kansu, and established hieea 
as Sovereign over these territories. It seems certain, however, that now China hag cae 
attend to her outlying dependencies, she is not inclined to submit to the eneroachments : 
Yakoob Beg: and some information, which lately reached me indirectly, so fully suppurts di of 
view, that 1 think it advisable to bring the matter to your notice. tat 


ing to the 


“'so Tsung Tang, Viceroy of Kansu and Shenhsi, wrote the following note to the Vie 
roy of the wo Kwang :— 


“On the 12th of May, Tso received from the Grand Council, ander flying cover from the 
Board of War, a letter containing a copy of an Edict, dated the 3rd of May, addressed to Tso 
Imperial Commissioner, Commander-in-Chief of the army in the newly-conquered dominions 
(tue portion of Kast Turkestan conquered by the Tartar dynasty of China, A.D. 1770), Grand 
Secretary, Viceroy of Shenhsi and Kansu, an Officer of the lirst Grade, Earl of Koching ; to Yuay 
Vice-President of the Board of Revenue: to Chin, Assistant Commander-in-Chief and General 
at Oroumtsi (or Urumehi) ; and to Ching, Commander of the White Ciinese Bannermen, ‘he 
Edict was received on the 3rd May, and on the same day Imperial commands were issued 
appointing Tso Tsung ‘Tang Imperial Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief of the army in 
the newly-acquired Chinese territory ; appointing Chiu Shun General at Oroumtsi, with orders 
to assist Tso in military matters. Ching Lien is appointed to the command of the White 
Chinese Bannermen ; he will await General Chin Shun’s arrival in Gutehen, where he will hand 
over charge of the troops, stores, &e., to Chin Shun, and will then proceed to Peking to take 
up his post, and he will return to the Board his seal as Imperial Commissioner, 


“* Military affairs in the newly-acquired territory are very urgent; troops must be massed 
with the greatest haste, and the country must be thoroughly cleared. Chin Shun has the 
command of his own troops, in addition to which the army, formerly under Ching Lien, will 
be at his disposal; it is considered he will have an adequate force. He will inass all his forces 
and lead .them in person against the insurgents, whom he will attack whenever he has an 
opportunity. There must be no further delay in recovering all the towns under the jurisdiction 
of Oroumtsi nor neglect of any strategic opportunity; whenever an occasion occurs for 
advancing his men, he will consult with Tso as to the best way of taking advantage of it. 
Yuan Pao-heng has already been ordered to Peking on service, and Tso has been ordered to 
hand over the duties of Commissary-General of the West Tartary army to the Provincial 
Chancellor of Shenhsi. The Governor of Shenhsi will memorialize the Throne, and will write 
to the various provincial authorities to hurry the payment of the contingents in money neces- 
sary. With regard to transports and to all the subsidiary military store depots at Khamil and 
Barkul, &e., Tso will appoint an officer to superintend them. Yuan Pao-heng will not start for 
the capital until everything of which he has charge has duly been handed over. 


“©The command of the army beyond the barriers, the charge of the commissariat and 
transport, shall be entirely confided to T'so Tsung Tang. 


“« Lanchow, the capital of Kansu, being very distant from the scene of operations, It will 
be the duty of Tso to provide for all coutingencies, and to devise means of supplying the troops 
beyond the barriers with provisions in such a way that the communication shall never be inter- 
rupted, and that there shall always be a constant supply of food for the men and forage for the 
cattle ; he will take care that remissness of supplies shall never impede active operations. 


“Tso has written that the army under Tsung Ching has retired to occupy Tung Kwan. 
We have ordered Chien ‘Ting-ming to order that General to remove and occupy various places 
which may prove to be important. This edict is to be sent at the rate of G0U li a day. Res- 
pect this. In obedience to the above the Grand Council write to ‘I'so Tsung Tang.’ 


“In Sir Henry Rawlinsow’s ‘England and Russia in the Bust,’ it is stated that between 
1865 and 1369 Yakoob Bey, an adventurer from Kokand, had raised himself to power on us 
ruins of the old Chinese Dominion, which had, in the first instance, been shattered by the 
Tuogan rebellion. In 1868 he sent an Envoy to St. Petersburg; this Envoy was not recog” 
uized by the Russian Foreign Office. In 1869 a Mission was sent to Calcutta, and Lord Mayo 
despatched Mr. (afterwards Sir Douglas) Forsyth to Yarkund to aceompany it on its return. Mr. 
Forsyth, however, did not then mect Yakoob Beg, as he was engaged in military operations in 
the East. In 1572 Yakoob Beg made a Treaty with Russia, and the latter in 1873 acknow- 
ledged his sovereignty. In 1873 Yakool Beg sent an Embassy to Constantinopole, and th? 
Sultan granted him’ the title of Commander of the Faithful, formerly held by the Caltp's 
of Bagdad. On the return of this Ambassador to Yarkund, he was in the autumn of the Si 
year joined by Sir Douglas Forsyth, then a second time on a Mission to Yacoob Beg, wl 
whom in February 1874 he concluded a Treaty on behalf of England. Since then Mr. Shaw 
has been our Resident in Kashgar. Sir Henry Rawlinson states—‘ Our Enveys to Kashgit 
have invariably counselled prudence and moderation. We have recommended the Ameer, 2 > 
measure of precaution, to withdraw his garrisons from Urumchi and Manas, and to remain 
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content with the submission and tribute of the Tungans If China, for instance 
should recover from the military naralyai i fe vies «: See uitio clic 
= te y paralysia which for some years las stricken her extremities, she 
might possibly re-assert her claim to Kashgar,’ 
a 
“The above sketch of the career of Yakoo)) 


See: Bog shows that 1 ed hi i i 
the territories of Yarkund, Karashahr, and ee enemies eatin) ot 


WL: oe ' nid part of that portion of Kansu beyond the Great Wall 
a hg beteon 805 ant 57” Dag thw ee Chinn een ik ne 
1 have reported asl ROR ‘ 2 nurs uch she ts uow rapidly recovering, Yunnan has, as 
ee ole 4 7 nt nue ? y recovered ; the Mahommedan rebels, called the Panthays, have 

conquered, 1 borders of Tonquin have been reduced tu order, and China seems to have 
regained her old ascendancy in Annam, 

“In the same way the Mahommedan rebellion in Shenhsi has been erushed, and the 
Imperial Government Wils able to turn its attention to Kanusa; and as the north-west. of 
Kansu is connected with the territory under Yakoob Beg, [ ventace to give a short resume of 
the military procevdings of China in Kansu, as far as J have been enabled to glean them from 
documents indirectly obtained, from the latter half of 1873 to the present time. On the 19th 
July 1873 the Chine-e recovered Tung Kwan, which was stated in the Memorial reporting its 
capture to be the key of Suchow, but which T cannot find marked cither in Chinese or foreign 
charts. Further successes were obtained in the neighbourhood in August, and on the 13th of 
November 1873 Suchow itsclf was taken, after a series of battles lasting nine days, and after 
a desperate resistance, in which the besieged had been reduced to the utmost extremity from 
want of food. The Chinese signalized their victory by executing 1,582 of the Mahommedans, 
distributing 5,400 of tie men, with their families, over different portions of the empire, and 
sending the wives and children of the executed prisoners as slaves to various garrisons. At 
this time, Lanchow, the capital of Kansu, was used as a depdt for the besieging army. After 
the recovery of Suchow, some months were employed in consolidating the results of the 
victory and in subduing the neighbouring country. Every effort was made to collect camels and 
horses to carry the army beyond the Great Wall, and in April 1874 five regiments were sent 
by way of Chia-yu Pass to Barkul. In May 1874, Chin-Shun, the General who took Subchow, 
was able to start for Nganhsi, and proposed to commence inaugurating military depéts at 
Nganhsi and Yuh-mun. From May 187-4 to the present time I have not been able to procure 
many documents directly referring to military movements in Kansu. A Memorial, dated Octo- 
ber 1874, written by Tso Tsung-tany, about negotiating a foreign loan, mentions, incidentally, 
that the Mongol Princes had all been induced to submit to the Imperial Government [the value 
of the co-operation of the Mongols, who are bigoted Buddhists, against Turkomans, who are 
Mahomedans, must be very great]; that military depdts bad been established at Liangchow, 
Kanchow, Suchow, and Nvanhsi; that the Imperial troops had advanced to Gutchen and 
Barkul, leaving ten camps in their rear; the establishment of an army at Khamil, supported 
by a flying corps of nine regiments to protect. the neighbourhood of Suchow and Yubh-mun 
and keep communications open ; and the placing of a garrison at Oroumtsi. 


“Tn this Memorial Tso complained of want of both men and money, and that his position 
was insecure. He added, however, that, if he were allowed to raise 2,000,000 taels (660,0002.), 
he should feel no anxiety. This money he has now received, and the document quoted above, 
which appoints him Imperial Commissioner of the newly conquered territory (2.¢., of Karashahr 
and part of Yarkund, &.), orders him to prosecute the recovery of the ground lost by China 
with vigour, as opportunity may arise. Besides these general instructions, there are the parti- 
cular orders to advance his military depéts to Oroumtst, Khamil, and Barkul. 

“I may here pause to refer to two rumours, the truth of which Iam unable to ascertain ; 
the first, that Turfan has been garrisoned by Chinese troops ;_ the second, that the Chinese have 
sustained a defeat, May 1875, at a place called ‘lu Mote, which I'am unable to find either on 
the Chinese or Huropean maps in my possession. 

«Mr. Shaw, our Resident in Yarkund, stated that he helieves there is no danger of an im- 
mediate attack from China. Yet the short space of time that elapsed since the English 
Envoy advised Yakoob Beg to withdraw his garrisons from Oroumtsi, and the occupation of 
that town by a Chinese garrison; the fact that China has within two years recover d her an- 
thority from Suchow to Oroumtsi, a distance of about 1,000 miles (while from Oroumtsi to 
Yarkund itself is only 1,000 miles, to Bukur or Jugur, on the border of the territory of Yar- 
kund, less than half that distance, while from Turfan to Chukhiu, in Harashahr, which is now 
dependent on Yarkund, is only about 120 miles) ; the fact that she is now pushing her depots 
to Oroumtsi itself, shows, I think, that she is bent on recovering her lost sway in that part of 
Central Asia, and will probably soon, if she has not already, come into collision with Yakoob 


Bog’s forces. 

"© T observe that a question was asked in the [House by Sir Charles Dilke, under date the 
24th of May, whether any information had heen received as to the Chinese attack on the 
dominions of the Ameer of Kashgar, to which Lord George Hamilton replied that Mr. Shaw, 
the officer on special duty there, had stated there appeared to be no imminent apprehension of 
a Chinese invasion, but it was reported certain Tungau Chivts had sent to the Ameer, asking 


for assistance against the Chinese. Now, I think it highly probable that the Ameer would 


conceal the actual state of affairs from Mr. Shaw, but he must he perfectly aware of 
Chinese movement, and the jeopardy which threatens him. It may be a matter’ of mont] a 
Zoe : : i 

even years, but that retribution will overtake him sooner or later he must fcel well seared: iH 
as it did the Pauthays in Yunnan and the Mahommedans in the west. To the Chin of, 

oe : : se; 
defeat. or two is of no account; they fall back on their supports, and, when Teady, agai on 

. » « mt 

evadually exhausting the resources of the enemy and wearing him out; and this is what 
threatens Yarkund, unless Russia gives her powerful veto, but this is not likely. Russi 
love for Mahommedan aseendaney so close to her own frontier, knowing well how little trast. is 
to be placed in it. The prospects, therefore, of the Ameer of Kashear are dark enouch and 
it is highly probable that, eve long, he will be appealing to his Huropean friends for support and 
assistance, whether or not with success time alone ean show, 


W advance, 


ia has No 


[Secret, January 1876, 145-150.) 


127. Mr. Shaw contradicts the rumour of a collision 
between Chinese and Kashgar troops.—In October 1875 Mr. Shaw 
wrote from Srinvggur that no collisions between the troops of the Ameer 
of Kashgar aud the Chinese had been beard of in East Turkestan, 
From the sources of information at his disposal, he was convinced that no such 
events could have occurred without his hearing of them. Only a few troops 
had been moved eastward from Kashgar, whereas a campaign carried into 
Chinese territory, as veported, would certainly have led to such movements, 
which could not possibly remain concealed. The reports he had already 
furnished tended to show that the likelihood of a speedy collision between the 
troops of China and Kashgar had diminished. According to these reports the 
advance of the Chinese had been delayed and even turned back by fresh dis- 
turbances in their own territory. It was possible that a rumour of this fresh 
rising of the mountain Mussulmans in the west of ixansu (‘Tunganis and 
Salaris) had reached Europe in the form of the reported successes of the 
Ameer of Kashgar’s army, also Mussulman. Certainly the reversal of the 
orders issued in the winter or spring for the despatch of troops from Kokand, 
Yarkund, and Kashgar to the eastward (after all preparations, even to the 
purchase of baggage animals, were almost completed) would show that some- 
thing must have occurred to relieve the Ameer’s apprehensions regarding the 
safety of his eastern frontier. 

[Secret, March 1876, Nos. 97-101.] 


128. Account from the “Turkestan Gazette” of the Chinese 
plans. Condition of the Chinese Army.—Thbe following informa- 
tion furnished by Monsieur Sosnofski and which appeared in the Turkestan 
Gazette dated 11th-23rd January 1876 corroborated Sir B. Robertson’s opinion :— 


“Tn the month of December Tso-Tsun-Tang intended to march the forces at Lanchow and 
its vicinity on Urumchi, the Lanchow troops being better armed and drilled than the rest. The 
towns of Karashahr, ‘Turfan, and Pichan (south of the Tian-Shan) are considered to belong 
to China, although the Chinese Government do not occupy them at present by military forces. 
Tso-Tsun-Taug assured Monsieur Sosnofski that the inhabitants of these towns had sent him 
addresses in which they declare their loyalty to the Pekin Dynasty, despite of frequent 
instigating proclamations and emissaries from Urumchi and Kashgar, and that they are only 
awaiting decisive actions and the arrival of Chinese troops to give tangible proofs of their true 
feelings. Neither the above named towns nor Hami, Barkul, and Kuchen have a properly 
established civil administration, which is to be reorganized after the taking of Urumehi. 

__ “The commotion in Khechu, which is a centre of enormous wealth, has been quelled 
without recourse to extreme measures. ‘ Upon the whole,’ Monsieur Sosnofski remarks, eds 
Tsun-Tang has so well managed affairs and so strongly grasped the Mussulmans that they are now 
repudiating their faith and their traditions, naturalize themselves as true Chinese, eat pork, &¢- 
As regards Kashgar, it is the firm intention of the Chinese Government to move all the forces 
mto East Turkestan, as soon as Zungaria shall be subdued. 


“Since May 1875 the entire western fronticr region of China, including Zungaria and 
even East Turkestan (over which Yakoob Beg has been the undisputed sovereign for the 
last ten years), has been put under the administration of Tso-Tsun-Tang, who is styled a ‘Viceroy 
of these dominions. ‘This appointment is of great political importance to Russia, since ' 
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proves that the Chinese are determined to restore their power in all the territories which the 
Muhammadan insurrection tore from their Empire. It is very probable indeed that before the 
end of the present year we may have to record a collision between the Chinese and Kashgarinn 
forces on the eastern border tracts of ‘lian-Shan, if the Commander-in-Chief should really lave 
marebed on Urumchi in December last (1875) as he intended doing.” 


But notwithstanding the advances made and the earnestness of the Chinese 
authorities there is no doubt that their troops were in great straits for want of 
money and provisions. On this head the following information reached the 
Government of India :— 


“A report from the Military Governor of Hami reached Pekin a short time ago, 
representing the distressed condition of the Chinese in the district which had been selected as 
a basis of operations against East Turkestan. ‘The Governor has 5,000 men under his 
ee the cost of provisioning them amounting to 50,000 Lous, or Rupees 100,000 
monthly. 


“The necessary representations were made by the Governor, and orders were sent from 
Pekin to the Governors of Shan-Si and He Van to supply the above sum. They explained, 
however, that the Treasuries of their provinces were empty; the demands, therefore, of the 
Governor-General of Khan-Su and of the Governor of Hami remained unfulfilled. The de- 
tachment of troops stationed at Hami is composed of many Solons and Dahars, who have 
traversed several thousand versts across the steppes, ard are now in need of everything. The 
Treasury should have issucd 14,000 Lous monthly to them, but for two years only 3,000 Lous 
have been so distributed. During last. summer they received no pay at all, The pitiable con- 
dition of these troops can be easily imagined, particularly as the price of grain at Hami is 
remarkably high; according to the accounts of the unfortunate commander of the Komul 
garrison, his soldiers are reduced to beggary, and he is obliged to borrow money from his richer 
officers, and even from the Kalmuk Faisans for their maintenance. ‘The Governor says that 
all this is but as a drop in the ocean, and is not sufficient to keep the men from starving. He 
demands 200,000 Lous immediately, and states that in ease of refusal his troops will to a 
certainty be beaten if attacked. In all probability Yacoob Beg is well acquainted with these 
lamentable details, and should he take advantage of them, a large State will spring into exist- 
ence between Russia and China which will be equally hostile to both countries; it will receive 
support from India with the direct object of finally destroying the Celestial Empire, and will 
place as many difficulties as possible in the way of Russia.” 


[Turkestan Gazetle, No. 2, dated \1th-23rd January 1876.) 
[Secret, February 1876, Nos. 2-5.] 


129. Defensive measures adopted by the Ameer. Strength 
and distribution of his Forces.—the dilatory proceedings of the 
Chinese gave the Ameer time to make preparations. In the spring of 1876 
he was said to have replaced the Tungani garrison, armed only with’ bows 
and macchlocks, in the border towns of Urumchi, Manas, Kuna Turfan, and 
others, by Kashgarian detachments. Acting on the advice of the foreign 
instructors employed in drilling the Kashgar army, more discrimination was 
shewn in the selection of recruits. 

According to letters from Prince Kuli Beg, the Ameer’s eldest son, to 


General Kolpakofski, the Ameer himself had taken up his quarters at Kurla 
east of Kuchar, and bad made a careful inspection of all the chief towns 


en route. 
As to the troops at the Ameer’s disposal the following distribution roll 
appeared in the Z'urkestan Gazette for March 1877 :-— 


Men, 
At Kasnoan.—Sarbazes (infantry) and Cavalry about ie .» = 4,000 
Armed Taipus (500 Tungans and 500 Chinese) ... .» 1,000 


The Taipus are named after their long muskets, each of which 
is handled by four men: two holding it on their shoulders, 
the third aiming, and the fourth firing. 
» Axksu,—Total strength of troops about oe nti ie 200 
(and 2 guns) 
Fresh troops are being levied at Aksu. 
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At Yarxunp.—Total strength of tro. ps about 


1,000 

» Kxotan.— Total ditto of ditto 300 

» YANGISHAHR.—Total ditto of ditto 400 

», Marat Basnt.—Total ditto of ditto 100 

» Uca Turvan.—Total ditto of ditto 400) 

» Artusu.—Total ditto of ditto 100 

» BxHamo anv Sarram.—Total strength of troops about 200 
» Kuchar.—Was originally garrisoned by 1,000 men, 
700 of whom have now been withdrawn 

by Yakoob Beg 300 

», KarasHsur.—Total strength of troops about 400 

» BucusH and Kurta.—Total strength of troops about = 100 

» Toxsun.—T otal 7 of ,, about wa ... 10,000 

(and 9 guns) 
» Tur¥ran.—Total 7" of ,, about ros 1,200 





Total ll guns and _—19,700 men. 





[Turkestan Gazette, No. 33, dated 24th August (5th September) 1876.] 


The Journal de St. Pétersbourg, which cited Captain Kurapatkin as its 
authority, gave a different account of the Ameer’s troops. According to this 
paper the Ameer’s garrison at Davanchi comprised 900 jiggits* armed with 
rapid firing weapons and two guns of which one was a breech-loader. - 


The garrison of the town of Turfan, commanded by Hakim-Khan-Tura, 


was composed of 3,500 jiggits and 5,000 foot soldiers, together with 20 pieces 
of artillery of different types. 


At the fort of Toksan, commanded by Hak-Kuli-Beg, a son of the Ameer, 
there were 4,000 jiggits and 2,000 infantry with five breech-loading guns; these 
last however could be of little service as there was no ammunition for them. 


The Ameer himself occupied the town of Kurla with a detachment con- 
sisting of 1,000 jiggits, 500 sarbazes, and three guns. 


If to these 16,000 men were added about 10,000 Tunganis assembled for 
the defence of Turfan (unreliable and badly armed though the latter were), the 
total of the force which Yakoob Beg was in a position to place in the field to 
oppose the Chinese was arrived at. 


The Journal de St. Pétersbourg denied that the majority of the Ameer’s 
troops were armed with rapid firing weapons. Most had only matchlocks, 
flint and steel guns, and falconets; nearly 10,000 men were armed with 
percussion guns, English rifles, and guns of native manufacture; only 1,500 
or 2,000 were armed with Sniders. But while Captain Kurapatkin was at 
Kurla a train of five carts passed through the town said to be loaded with 
“rapid firing arms,” which had been sent up to Yarkund from India the 
previous year. 


fu 7 Ae 
. “dJiggit” is a Kirgis word meaning literally ‘young man. In ita technical sense, as understood by the 
‘Russians, it now denotes a kind of volunteer soldier who finds his own horse and equipment, and generally 


serves as a guide, scout, or personal attendant on the Russian officer. These ‘young men,’ oT jisei™ 
volunteer for the service which they look upon as an honor. 
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The temper of Yakoob Beg’s troops could scarcel 
y be regarded as favorable 
for war ; desertions took place daily, and the refugees were ii received by the 
Chinese, who gave them appointments, in advance, in the towns of Kuchar 
Aksu, Kashgar, &c. 


[Journal-de St. Pétershourg, No. 127, dated 15-27th May 1977.) 


130. Advance of the Chinese troops against Urumtsi, 
Manas and Turfan. Capture of Manas.—A Russian caravan which 
had started from Semipalatinsk in the beginning of June 1876, under charge 
of Captain Peftsof, arrived at Guchen on the Ath J uly. They found a 
Chinese Army Corps of 20,000 men located in and around the town which 
was presently reinforced by 1,800 Mahomedan cavalry from Barkul. An- 
other corps of 22,000 was stationed at Chimsa, 23 miles from Guchen, on 
the road to Urumtsi and Manas. The first corps was commanded by General 
Shautun-Ling and the other by the Tso-'sun-Tang. Captain Peftsof wrote 
as follows to the Lussian Invalide, his letter being dated }4th July, Guchen :— 

“On the 10th (22nd) of June, both these corps advanced simultaneously along the road 
to Manas, with the intention of separating at a place culled Zemi-chuan-tse, (Dichuan ?) 
100 miles beyond Guchen: General Shautun-Ling turning off to the left to lay siege to 
Urumtsi, while the 'so-'sun-Tang commanding the other corps, proceeding further in the 
direction first taken, was to invest Manas. © A separate division of 10,000 men was advancing 
at the same time from Khamil along the road passing along the southern base of the ‘Tian- 
Shan. This division was commanded by the 'lidu (Chief of the Forces in the Province) 
Jan (commonly called Jan Lansin), and was directed against Turfan. 

“Three distinct Chinese columns were thus advancing against the three main points, and 
the three Chinese Generals were determined, at all hazards, to take Urumtsi, Manas, and 
Turfan by the 23rd July (O.S.). 

“ As regards the ‘Tungans, they have 4,000 men at Urumtsi under the brave and energetic 
Beyav-Akhun, and 3,000 at Turfan and Manas, respectively. These towns are surrounded by 
stone walls, and are defended. A fortnight before the advance of the Chinese troops a mission 
waa despatcbed by the Chinese to the Tungans, inviting the latter to surrender, and promisiag 
in such case a full amnesty and special rights according to the discretion of the Chinese 
Viceroy of the Province, the alternative being extermination, 

“The Generals waited impatiently for the return of the mission, but it did not re-appear, 
whereupon the advance was commenced, Captain Peftsof was told, under pledge of secrecy, 
that if even the Tungans did surrender voluntarily, relying on the promises of the Chinese, 
the latter would not leave a single man alive, sparing only the women and children. 

“ After dwelling on the very imperfect state of the Chisese army in all its branches, 
Captain Peftsof observes that the rear of the active force is sufficiently well secured. Most 
of the supplies came from Lanchow through Ansichow, Khamil, and Barkul, to Guchen, 
which is the main depdt. The corn supplied from Russia constitutes but a small quantity of 
the provisions consumed by the Chinese troops. 

“ Ateach post along the above-named line of communication there are from 50 to 200 
soldiers, and at cleven picket posts, where there is no fodder under foot, there are large supplies 
of dry forage. Not a day passes without several hundred camels coming into Guchen with 
various supplies. ; 

“Tso,* the Tsun-Tang, or Commander-iu-Chief of the forces in, and Viceroy uf, Western 
China is still at Khamil, and it is not known what town he will select for his Tesidence, but 
it is certain that the army will remain two or three years in the province of Ili-Su, until it is 
perfectly pacified.” 

On the 24th August 1876 Sir T. Wade reported to Lord Derby that the 
Pekin Gazette of the 17th August had contained a decree in acknowledgment 
of a report addressed to the Throne by General Kinshan, Commander-in- 
Chief of the army of the North-West, to the effect that on the 27th, 28th 
and 29th June a portion of his forces advanced up to the walls of the 
town of Manas, between Urumtsi and Kur-kara Usu (on the road from 





St. Pétersbourg, No. 238, 9th (21st) September, from 


* ing to intelligence ted in the Journal de : 
Fee a eee had been almost entirely destroyed by famine and 


the North China Herald, the Chinese army of 110,000 men 
by the enemy, and tho Viceroy ‘'so had committed suicide. 
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Barkul to Ili, in about longitude 87° 05° E., and latitude 44° 15’ N), 


of the outworks of the insurgents had been taken and destroyed, and io 
of four hundred of the enemy slain. The loss of men on the Chinese side 


was not reported, but four subaltern officers were named as having 
in action. ; 

Sir Thomas Wade, however, did not belicve in any Chinese success. 
rather thought that their troops had suffered some reverse and that Chinese 
Officers having been killed an explanation was necessary. 


However, on the 11th September the British Ambassador at St. Petersbur 


repeated the following telegram, dated 44° sofemics Lashkend which had just ead 
pudlished in the local press : — 


been Killed 


“After eight days’ fighting the Chinese took Manas on the 4th August and occupied 
the north fortress. Insurgent leader fled to Urumtsi; troops ordered to take position ig 


Tzin-Shui and will have to march against Urumtsi.” 


According to the Chinese account which appeared in the Pekin Gazette 
of the 8rd October 1876, Hwangtien was taken on the 10th August, Kiemuti 
(or Tsi-Nwai-Ch’eng) on the 16th, and Urumtsi on the 17th. ‘he result of 
these victories was to leave the Chinese with no enemy between their own 
forces and those of Yakoob Beg on the south side of the Tian Shan. But on 

Ihave been unable to reconcile these conflicting the north side Manas still remained in the 
statewents ns to the date of the capture of Manas. hands of the Tun ganis. On the 9nd 
September the Chinese army arrived near Manas and immediately commenced 
active operations. The town was obstinately defended, and it was not until after 
two months’ hard fighting that it eventually succumbed on the 6th November. 
With the capture of Manas the campaign of the Peh Lu (7.e., the region north 
of the Tian Shan range) came toaclose. It left the Chinese in a position to 
contemplate a victorious advance into the Nan-Lu (i.e., the region south of the 
Tian Shan range) extending from Turfan westwards and embracing the whole 
of Kashgaria. 


Mr. Mayers observed :— 


“The possession of Manas and Urumtsi, independently of the loss inflicted on the Tungani 
Mahomedans, is undoubtedly a great advantage to the Chinese forces, as it enables them to push 
forward their advance at pleasure either towards Turfan on the south, or in the direction of 1h 
and Chuguchak (T'arbogotai) on the north and west.” 


In December 1876 Lord A. Loftus reported a conversation with M. de Giers, 
in which the latter mentioned the capture of Manas and Urumtsi by the 
Chinese, and the massacre of the whole population. Yakoob Beg was said to 
be in some alarm, for some of his troops had assisted the Tunganis against the 
Chinese and shared their defeat. The Ameer, however, had not applied to the 
Russian Governor-General of ‘'urkestan for assistance or protection. 


The Turkestan Gazette, No. 1, dated 5-17th January 1877, contained the 
following paragraph on the subject :— 


“The Kashgar Envoy, who is now in Tashkend, says that the military operations of the 
Chinese have been put a stop to with the approach of the winter season. ‘The Tso-Tsun-Tag 
confined himself to an occupation of Urumtsi (without a blow) and of Manas, which wag 
taken by force, and in which a great number of the defenders perished. It is said that the 
Chiuese put to death more than 1,500 Tungans in Manas, without distinction of age or Se%- 
The heads of the decapitated were exposed on the city walls. Satisfied with their achievements, 
the Chinese are in no haste to cross the Thian-Shan and pass into the dominions of Yakoob Beg: 
The first town from that quarter is Turfan, and this according to Murad Beg, the Kashgar 
Envoy, is an impregnable fortress, having been strongly fortified by Yakoob Beg. 

_ “The latter is still in the vicinity of Turfan with his army, being resolved to resist the 
Chinese energetically. The conflict with the Chinese cannot, however, oceur before the sprang 
or summer of 1877, and it is doubtful whether the Chinese will be as successful against the 
well organised forces of Kashgar as they have been against the unarmed Tungani masses. 


_ ““Ttis still ramoured that in the eastern districts of Jityshabr many of the people are 
disaffected to Yakoob Beg, and have passed over to Hakim Khan Tura (sou of Buzruk Khan). 
It is reported that Hakim Khan has entered into relations with the Chinese, who are, of course, 
highly delighted to find so unexpected and valuable an ally. If the disturbances in dutye 
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shalir should increase in the apring, 
recovering the country, 
sanguinary contest.” 


the followera of Hakiin Khan may asstst the Chinese in 
In every case, the question will not be settled without a long and 


(Secret, November 1876, Nos. 22-23.] 

(Secret, November 1876, Nos. 24-28.] 

[Proceedings, June 1817, Nos. 1-12.] 
[Secret, April 1877, Nos. 12-14.] 


131. Chinese Embassy to Kashgar in spring of 1877.—Ac- 
cording to the Turkestan Guzette the Chinese Governor sent. a Mission to Kashgar 
in the spring of the current year to open negotiations with Yakoob Beg. The 
Mission included two officials with a suite of four Tungans and eight Chinamen. 
These, having arrived at Taksan, delivered a letter from the Tso-Tsun-Tang, 
addressed to Yakoob, and informed him that he (Tso-Tsun-T'ang) had 
received a packet from the Bogdo Khan, which would not be handed over to 
Yakoob Beg, unless the latter agreed to bind himself in writing that he was 
realy to act up to the tenor thereof before knowing its contents. This Yakoob 
Beg refused todo. In the letter from the Tso-T'sun-Tang, Yakoob was informed 
that the Emperor (of China) had ordered a cessation of arms between China 
and Jityshahr, and the re-opening of trade, provided that Yakoob would cede 
Turfan to China. To this proposal the Badaulet replied that he, too, was 
anxious to establish commercial relations with China, and to conclude a 
commercial treaty to that end; but that he was not prepared to cede Turfan, 
since be had not taken that town from China. The Chinese, he ailded, 
may keep, and ought to be satisfied with, the towns already taken from me, 
viz., Manas, Urumtsi, Sanji, Kutubi, and others; but should they resolve to 
take Turfan by force of arms, they will find me prepared te defend it. Finally, 
Yakoob Beg retained at Taksan one of the officials and two Chinamen of the 
suite, permitting the rest of the mission to return to China. 


[Turkestun Gazetle, No. 18, dated 10th-22nd May 1877.) 


132. Employment by the Chinese of European auxiliaries 
in the war against the Ameer of Kashgar.—lIt appears that in the 
beginning of February 1877 a representation was made by Tso-T'sun-Tang in 
regard to the impending advance against Turfan, and thence into the territory 
now occupied by the Ameer of Kashgar. He lamented the heavy expenditure 
which the war entailed, and proposed to bring matters rapidly to an issue by 
employing European mercenaries as had been done in the Taeping rebellion. 
He hoped by this means to bring the campaign to an end ina year. Mr. 
Mayers wrote :— 

“The project broached by Tso may have arisen in one of three ways. Tso was Governor 
of Chekkiang in 1861-63, and in this capacity employed the services of many Europeans, such 
as Ward, D’Aiguebelle, Cooke, and others, in his operations against the rebels. He has at 
this moment at least two foreigners, said to be English artillerymen, in his service; and the 
idea of having recourse to a European contingent may be of his own conceiving. On the 
other hand, it may possibly have been suggested to him by M. Giguel, who has kept up a sort 
of correspondence with Tso since the latter's departure from Foochow, where he founded the 
arsenal on M. Gignel’s plans in 1466; or else be due to Russian advice. It is well known 
that since the passage of Colonel Sosnofskis’ expedition through Kansu in 1875, Russian 
assistance has been lent to T'so in the shape of supplies for his army operating against the 
Tungani Mahomedans in Zungaria; and now that Manas has been taken, the army in 
that quarter is in full communication with the Russians at Ili (Kulja). 


A debate took place in the Grand Council on this proposal, of which Mr. 
Mayers gave the following account :— 


“The difficulties in which the Imperial Commissioner Tso finds himself placed being 
strongly urged on the notice of the Government, it was the opinion of the Grand Secretary 
Pao, seconded by the Grand Secretary Shen, that the campaign should be continued with the 
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forein assistance, on the model of Colonel Gordon’s Contingent in 1863-64, which h 

solicited by Tso himself. Pao Chung-tang was of opinion that auxiliaries might ie oregeeet 
from Corea, the daring valour of the Corean soldiery being the ground upon which } : al 
his recommendation, and that, failing this, Kuropean mercenaries might be culisted, mm 
Prince of Kung, on the other band, was in favor of a conclusion of hostilities with The 
definite recognition of the Ameer or any kind of treaty arrangement, in fact a sien 
termination of the existing state of affairs. King Lien, the newly-appointed Member of a 
Council, supported the Prince’s view, and probably with all the more carnestness from hig l 2 
knowledge gained during his long tenure of office as Commander-in-Chief on the mathe 
frontier. ‘The fifth Member of the Council, Li Hung-tsao, gave no opinion either way ise 
and Shen opposed all idea of amicable arrangement with the Arneer as undignified ; ond it . 
upon this point that a disagreement arose between Pao and the Prince which led to the (nse 
seeking retiremeut in the temporary duties of Chief Examiner. ; 


“This remark refers to the following piece of intelligence dating from some days pre. 
viously :—‘It is stated that a disagreement has occurred in the Grand Council between the 
Prince of Kung and King Lien on the one hand, and the Senior Grand Secretary, Pao Yun 
on the other, with reference to the question of the campaign against Kashgaria; and it is a 
significant fact that the Grand Secretary Pao has within the last few days been gazetted 
Examiner-in-Chief for the examinations now in progress, an unusual appointment for a Minis. 
ter of his exceptionally high position. -It places him in seclusion for a fortnight or more,” 


[Progs., Secret, May 1877, Nos. 26-28; Secret, October 1877, No. 197.] 


133. Further account of the Chinese operations in Kash- 
gar. Occupation of Turfan.—In April 1877 Mr. Fraser, of the British 
Legation at Pekin, reported a rumour that the Chinese Government had received 
news of a discouraging character from Tso-Tsun-Tang. The information was 
not very definite, but it pointed to the conclusion that military operations on 
the north-west were not progressing satisfactorily. : 


About the same time Lord A. Loftus furnished the following abstract 


showing the latest information (24th March) in tle Russian newspapers from 
North-Western China :— 


“The Turkistan Gazette states, according to reports of native traders coming from Manas, 
that the Tso-Tsun-Tang had reached Sandji with 12,000 troops, and that 5,000 men had been 
left at Manas. Sutunbun, the Chinese Commander-in-Chief, was at Urumchi with 20,000 
men. The distance from Sandji to Urumchi is 100) versts, and to Manas 110 versts. 


“The son of Yakoob Beg had recently been stationed at Davanchi, which is 80 versts 
distant from Urumchi. 


“Latterly, however, Yakoob Beg ordered his son to retire from Davanchi with its 
inhabitants to Turfan and to demolish the fort of Davanchi. There are at present 5,000 
Kashgarian troops at Turfan. The distance between Turfan and Davanchi is 125 versts. 


“Yakoob Beg’s troops are stationed at Tukhtasan Settlement (five versts from Turfan), 
where 40 entrenchments have been thrown up. Suntunbun sent some of his men on three 
occasions to Turfan for the purpose, it is supposed, of negotiating with the Kashgaraus: 
these men were, however, detaine! by the latter. Sixty Kashgarians had fled from Turfan 
to Urumehi and taken service under Suntunbun. No collision had by last accounts occurred 
between the Kashgarian and Chinese troops. 


“The Chinese have erected a fortification at Takianza, which will soon be occupied by 
three battalions. 


oes are no soldiers at Jinkho, but 100 armed Tungans have been despatched to 
Shikho. 


“These are so-called Pekin Tungans, who are the faithful allies of the Chinese, and to 
whom the capture of Manas is mainly attributable. 


“Early in January about 130 armed Chinese and Tungans reached Kulja in small 
parties, with the ostensible object of purchasing various stores. ‘heir conduct having exeite 
the suspicions of the Russian authorities, they were disarmed and escorted to the Chinese 
frontier, where their arms were returned to them.” 


On the 28th June Mv. Fraser telegraphed the publication in the’ Pekin 
Gazette of a decree notifying the capture of Turfan by the Chinese. as 
report was corroborated by a telegram from Tashkend, dated 24th June, whic! 
stated that Colonel Prej-valski writing on the 16th May had informed Gene" 
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en the ae by the Chinese of the Devant Pass ‘over the Tian- 
pi ains, and the capture of the Kashgarian towns of Taksan and 
On 22nd August Mr. Fraser yeport i 

received by the Grand Council on the 7 ue. Bins et pie 
the enemy upon two successive days in July. The Chinese force had been 
heavily defeated on both days, but reinforcements arriving at last, the lost 
ground had been recovered and the enemy driven back. The head-quarters of 
both armics were believed to be within easy reach of the isiie in Th 
Again, on the 13th October Mr, Fraser reported that the Chinese forces on the 
Kashgar frontier were believed to have met with a very serious repulse about 
a month back. Their position was described as critical, and it would be ver 

difficult to send reinforcements in time to be of any use. : 


[ Proceedings, October 1877, Nos. 185-239.] 


134. Sir D. Forsyth’s visit to Pekin and interview with 
the Grand Secretary. First Suggestions for mediation between 
the Chinese Government and the Ameer.—In the spring of 1876 
Sir D. Forsyth visited China, and an interview was arranged between him and 
the Grand Seeretary Li. Thereupon, Sir T. Wade furnished Sir D. Forsyth 
with certain instructions. With regard to Kashgaria, he said that the Govern- 
ment of India had consulted him, and that his opinion had been in favour 
of commercial but against political relations with the Ameer Yakoob. From 
a letter written by Mr. Aitchison, dated 6th July 1870, he had understood that 
Lord Mayo concurred in this view. He was therefore somewhat astonished 
at.a later date to receive from the Government of India a copy of a formal 
Treaty in which, as it seemed to him, the sovereignty of Yakoob was fully 
recognized. However, the Chinese had never reminded Sir Thomas Wade of 
tle conversation which had prompted his letter to Lord Mayo, alluded to by 
Mr. Aitchison, and he had of course avoided all further allusion whatever to 
the relations of the British Government, actual or possible, with the Ameer. 


After the settlement of the Japanese affair in 1874, Sir T. Wade had 
recommended the Chinese Government definitively to abandon Zungaria and 
Kashgaria; the first had been annexed by China in 1758, and was now more 
or less occupied by Russia; the second had been annexed in 1765, and was 
now ruled over by Yakoob Khan, Both annexations were protested against by 


Chinese Statesmen of the day. 

The Grand Secretary Li, though inclined to ascribe this advice to Russo- 
phobia rather than to friendliness to China, did nevertheless admit that it 
would be wiser not to prosecute the present expensive war. But Tso-Tsun- 
tang, the high officer carrying it on, was, he said, pledged in honor to finish 
it, and he himself, although if he had audience of the Emperor, he would 
venture to propose what I had suggested, would not venture so to commit 


himself in a written memorial. 

A few weeks later the Emperor died, and last year Li had memorialised 
the throne upon Kashgar affairs, thereby exposing himself to angry denunci- 
ation as an unpatriotic Chinese. There was beyond doubt a section of Chinese 
who advocated the recovery of the lost provinces, possibly on patriotic grounds, 
and possibly because the conduct of this expensive war enabled those concerned 
in it to make their fortunes. One thing was certain, namely, that the pro- 
vincial subsidies on which Tso-Tsun-Tang had to rely were some £9,000,000 
in arrears; that there was an annual deficiency in the pay, of his troops of some 
£5,000,000; and that he was at the same time obliged to pay, within three 
mouths of delivery, hard cash for certain war supplies which he received from 
the Russians, inevitably by a most circuitous route. 


* * * * * * * * 


If Li should commence with Kashgar affairs, it would be w 
Douglas Forsyth) to suggest the conciliation of Yakoob by the Chinese Gover 
ment, and that the good offices of Her Majesty’s Government would be valuable 
to this end. An argument likely to tell with the opponents of such 4 poli e 
would be that which had apparently been advanced by the Khan himself. i 
wit, that he is not the enemy of China; that he has never been a rebel again : 
the Chinese Government, never having been its subject, but having ‘i 
carried to his present position after their authority had been overthrown by rebels 
the disorder occasioned by whom he had repressed. It would be well for gi; 
Douglas to state, that from his knowledge of the man, it would be vain to 
think of turning him out, but that it would not be impossible to arrive at some 
modus vivendi by which the dignity of the Empire might be so far guaranteed 
as to render unnecessary its perseverance in a war which, even if successfy] 
must last many years, and could only be sustained at an enormous annual 
cost, and the continuance of which might at any moment be taken advantaze 
of by a third party. ° 

In Sir T. Wade’s opinion the duration of a Mahomedan kingdom founded 
as Kashgar had been founded and situated between Russia and China was not 
likely to be considerable. If China was going to re-assert herself at all, her 
progress in the next two generations would be such that, should the territory in 
question, say twenty or thirty years hence, fall into disorder again, she would 
be competent with no grcat effort to resume it. Should it continue well gov- 
erned, on the other hand, it might be more convenient for China to havea 
Mahomedan ally in Kashgaria, who would certainly not contemplate encroach- 
ment on China Proper, than the advanced part of a western power, on whose 
quiescence she could less securely reckon. 


ell for Sir 


Probably these latter arguments would provoke the suspicion, if not the 
remark, that Russophobia was making the British Government anxious. It 
might be well to anticipate this by the observation that the British Govern- 
ment does keep its eyes upon every movement of Russia in Central Asia, but 
that this does not make it less the policy of the Chinese Government to save 
the money it now wastes, not in Kasigaria, but in campaigns that are to 
enable it to approach that country. Lastly, Sir IT. Wade’s great object, speak- 
ing locally, would be best served by the addition, if Sir Douglas Forsyth felt 
free to make it, that it is England alone that can influence Yakoob Khan in an 
influential sense, but that, Russophobia or not, she would not attempt so to 
influence him until the Yunnan affair were satisfactorily settled. This of neces- 
sity took precedence of every other question between England and China. 


Having been instructed in the foregoing sense, Sir D. Forsyth proceeded 
to his interview with Li. A considerable portion of his report dealt with the 
Yunnan affair which lies beyond the scope of this précis. The following extract 


takes up so much of the conversation as related to the affairs of Kashgar and 
Central Asia :— 


“ He then changed the subject to Kashgar, and asked how long I stayed there, and whether 
I was well treated. On my expressing my great regard for Yakoob Khan, he said—‘ Will you 
write a letter to him from me” I asked what the purport would be, and he replied—‘ Tell him to 
submit to the Chinese Government.’ On what terms? At one time he said unconditional surrender, 
and then on similar conditions to the King of Corea. I pointed out that until Yunnan affairs were 
settled satisfactorily, any serious discussion about Kashgar could not be entertained, but anyhow, 
I remarked, Yakoob Khan ought not to be looked upon as a rebel, for he had not fought 
directly with the Chinese, but had rather overcome the men who had rebelled against Chin. 
His remark was that it mattered little whether he was a rebel or enemy ; he must be chastised, 
after which the Chinese Government might perhaps recognise him as a subordinate Governor 
He spoke of bis subjection as a very easy matter of speedy accomplishment, on which 
remarked that such being tbe case, and as I knew that Yakoob Khan would not submit to be 
treated as an ordinary rebel, it. would be useless my writing to him. I asked what the plane 
of the General Tso were with regard to Ili as well as Kashgar, and he replied that first of a 
Ourumtsi would be taken, and then Ili, after which Yakool Khan would be attacked. 
jokingly said that if he would arrange not to attack Yakoob Khan till after they had recovered 
Thi, I would then endeavour to induce Yakoob Khan to submit.  ¢ Will you guarantee that,’ he 
asked. 1 then said that speaking of course merely as au individual and not on bebalf of the 
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Government, I should be very glad to avail myself of the friendship which exists between 
Yakoob Khan and myself to place the matter before him in a light best conducive to his 
interests, but I could give no hope of his ever avtecing to terms ‘of vagsalage. I knew the 
man’s character, and was sure that what be had won by the sword, and as he himself says, by 
God’s will, that he will defend by the sword so longas God gives him life. I said he was a 
brave, wise ruler, who kept his country in admirable order, and I thought it was a great pity 
that his administration should be destroyed, and the country ruined by China for a mere senti- 
ment. 


“ After making some enquiries regarding his resources and the state of trade, and 
remarking on the advance of Russia towards the Indian frontier, he asked if we were not afraid 
of Russia, and had we not entered into some negotiations to keep her off? He also said—‘ I 
tell you as a friend I know that Russia has designs on India.’ I remarked that if Russia is 80 
determined to advance as she is represented to be, it was not likely that she would allow China 
to recover Kashgar, and therefore all the money now being spent would be only for Russia’s’ 
profit. There was a good deal of talk on this subject, and he went off into long conversations with 
Mr. Mayers on the rights and wrongs of China. ‘At last he said he really agreed to my view about 
Kashgar, and had already advocated them and would do so again, but he hoped that I would at 
once communicate with Yakoob Khan, and get him to submit. I of course pointed out that till 
the Yunnan affair is satisfactorily settled I could do nothing. But as a matter of enquiry, I 
asked how negotiations were to be carried on. For instance, would an Envoy sent from Yakoob 
Khan to Pekin be properly received, and would his life be spared ? Yes, he said, but as the entire 
moanagement of the business is delegated to the General on the frontier, just as all Indian affairs 
are delegated by the Queen to the Viceroy, it would be advisable for Yakoob Khan to send his 
Envoy to General Tso to treat for terms. I somewhat demurred to this, saying that not imp robable 
Tso would play with the Envoy till he got Yakoob Khan in his power, and then would destroy him 
and his kingdom, or at all events not adhere to the terms he might have offered, Li-Hung-Chang 
was rather great on the respect paid to Envoys and flags of truce, on which I sail— I bad 
heard all about this from my brother-in-law, Parks,’ which remark caused him a little 
reflection, and then he attempted to palliate that act of treachery. I then said that I could 
not advise Yakoob Khan to place himself at the mercy of a Chinese General, far away from 
the gaze of European nations, who like to see fair play, and the result of our further conversa- 
tion was an expression of Li’s opinion that if the authorities at Pekin could be worked upon to 
entertain the idea of a compromise, it might easily be arranged for an officer of our Government 
ip whom Yakoob would have confidence, to be present at Ourumtsi, or wherever the negotiations 
might be held, and then he thought some arrangement might be arrived at, by which Yakooh 
Khan might keep bis territory without submitting to actual vassalage. Li-H ae ae 
pressed me to prolong my stay in Tientsin, but I did not consider this advisable, as it might 
cause him to attach an offical character to my purely private position. I therefore excused 
myself from remaining, and pointed out that I could in no way say what course i , 
ment would take, and anyhow I felt sure that we should not interpose our officers ce on 
of counselling Yakoob Khan to accept the position of vassal to China. But if the Yunnan 
affair were satisfactorily settled, and my personal relations with Yakoob Khan could be 
turned to good account, so as to bring about a solution of the present difficulty, y ae be 
happy todo all in my power. He quite understood this, and spoke uopeleesy 2 oe 
arrangements being arrived at by which Yakocb Khan might be eae s i pi 
position. I spoke on this subject with some confidence, because, as I thin eee a } wy 
Yakoob Khan had frequently alluded to his possible collision with China, = ked nes “ cher 
he should send an Embassy to Pekin - ae My ae ely tal ee rt see ees 
ivi ineseé which they would assure a 

Stance eae eae to Caleatien last year, he begged as a favour that if I heard 

Se rie, Yhi , tine to reconquer Kashgaria, I would let bim 
anything authentic about China really attempting q Facets THe hens 
know, and that if I ever went to Pekin I would advocate the Ameer’s ee ‘ ink ponte) 
that if I could show the Ameer, or his nephew, Syud Yakoob, that the nner are les n 

he country, and are able to carry out their intentions, and there is away of escape 

ee ifeing his tude yendonte, he would listen to reason, and if so, not only yous the 
without sacr : ant eae 

i : ared an enormous expenditure, but we should have in Kashgaria, 
M eee ae - Yakoob Khan lives and has capable successors, a far better 
alninieuation than we are likely to sce in Chinese hands.” 


Sir T. Wade thus summed up the results of the interview :— 


« From His Excellency’s ansicty to sce Sir D. Forsyth, I hoped that the oe ele 
lead to something that might prove useful to us here in China Proper, or to i een 
of India in its relations with Kashgaria. Nothing pe come of - a a se ee : 

i ber Q anese affair was o . 
Tt will be See Gan ges to recommend recognition of the Ameer 
ai Ande nendent sovereion. I have since reported the unpopularity that His 
Peat a had cate at Court by a suzgestion to that effect ; and later still, the inability of 
the Chine Gavernaint to find money for the payment of its debt to the army engaged against 
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Kashgaria, or for the prosecution of the campaign. Its pride persists in the way 
notwithstanding. Rumours have been current of the extreme embarrassment, discomfiture 
even of the death of Tso-Tsun-tang, the high officer engaged, but the last: requires confirma. 
tion. His death would not impossibly be followed by a break up of the foree. I bee - 
enclose the papers referred to in my despatch above quoted.” 2 


[Seeret, January 1877, Nos. 113-121.] 


135. Negotiations for the cessation of hostilities between 
China and Kashgar and for the recognition of the Ameer by 
China.—In May 1877 the British Embassy at Pekin submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India a memorandum of a conversation between Sir B. Robertson, Consul 
at Canton, and the Chinese Viceroy. The latter said that China had reco- 
vered all the territory she wanted in the north-west direction and was now 
disposed to treat with the Ameer on the most liberal terms. She would not 
even ask that he should pay tribute, only that China should exercise a legiti- 
mate influence in Kashgar, though less than she exercised in Annam. He 
then made some general observations regarding the identity of interests 
between China and England as against Russia, whose rapid advance eastwards 
struck him with amazement. The following is the text of Sir B. Robertson’s 
report :— 

“Tn a conversation I lately had with the Viceroy, I found His Excellency inclined to 
be very communicative on the subject (é.¢., Chinese position in the north-west.) 


“He stated that China had recovered all the territory she wanted in the north-west 
direction, and was now disposed to treat with the Ameer of Yarkund on most liberal terms, 
She would not even ask that he should pay tribute, only that China should exercise a legiti- 
mate influence in that part of the world, somewhat like, though less than she exercises in 
Annam. He stated that England and Chino’s interests in the Kast were identical, and that 
the more powerful China grew the better it was for England: both had a common enemy to 
dread, and that was Russia, and which by its very constitution must be aggressive. His 
Excellency then drew a rough sketch of Russia’s advance eastward since 1861, showing how 
that country had taken Ili, part of Sagalien (Hei-lung-kiang), and of Kiria, He remarked 
that the war between Russia and Turkey was inevitable; that the Ameer of Yarkund must take 
part with his co-religiouists ; that any understanding existing between him and Russia must 
be illusory; that personally as a Kokandi he would have a debt of revenge to pay Russia for 
her conquests in Kokand; that were he personally favourable to Russia, his peculiar position, 
ruling by popularity and not by hereditary right, would force him to rely more and more on 
the Sublime Porte and China than on Russia; and that his acceptance of the title of Ameer-el 
Moumenem from the Sultan, which must have been offensive to Russia, proved thus. His 
Excellency proceeded to state that if ever Russia took India, the days of China as a nation 
would be numbered ; that, Russia must either strike for India or for China, as the holding of 
her recent conquests, poor sterile countries, was exhausting her resources, and she could only 
recoup herself by occupying more fertile regions. His Excellency stated that China was not 
so anxious to recover Ili as to hold all she had left of Sagalien, and gain back the rest; that 
Chinese looked on Sagalien as Englishmen looked on India; and that the loss of part of it 
was a national disaster that all regretted. Reverting to Yarkund, he proceeded to say that 
some Chinese statesmen had been disposed to come to an arrangement with Russia to divide 
Yarkund between China and Russia, but that idea was not going to be carried out. ‘The 
Chinese Government having determiued that it was better to have a neutral State between their 
possessions eo as not to be responsible for the action of savages on the border. His Excellency 
observed, whether correctly or not, Ido not know that the advance of Russia struck him 
with amazement, as at the time of Genghiz Khan (Yuanch’ao Tai tsu) she was but such 
a petty State that the conqueror imposed on ber as a sovereign his nephew, and that the 
Emperor of Russia was his lineal descendant. 


“His Excellency finally spoke in the highest terms of the Emperor of Russia, who, be 
said, would no doubt be glad to repress the aggressive spirit of his Generals, but could not, and 
that when territory had once been annexed, its restoration was impossible, as such would cause 
a general revolt all along the line of Russia’s territory. Whatever might happen, it was to 
be deplored that Russia seemed precluded from doing what it really was her interest to do, »2z., 
consolidate ber power. China could fortunately follow the wiser course. She no longer 
dreamed of reconquering Yarkund or Annam. 


“I made but few observations, as I did not wish to check His Excellency’s confidential 
communications. I simply stated that how China had intimidated the Mabomedans by a 
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display of her power, it would be well to conciliate them by leniency, and that an entente 


cordiale between the Court at Pekin and Yakoob Beg would, I imagined, tend to please 
Mahomedans throughout China.” 


The Government of India forwarded this memorandum to the Secretary 
of State under cover of the following despatch (No. 24, dated 16th July 
1877) :— 


“The report derives special interest from the growing feeling which appears to exist 
amongst the ruling classes in China, that the time has now arrived for virtually recognising 
the independence of Kashgar, and arranging terms of peace with the Ameer on a basis favor- 
able to the interest of that Provinee. ‘Though only a year ago the Chinese authorities were 
straining every nerve to accomplish the entire re-conquest of Kashgaria, it now appears that 
there is a disposition to forego even the demand of tribute from the Ameer, or the assumption 
of any more definite authority over his dominions than the Chinese Government affects to 
possess at present over such countries as Nipal and Burmah, 


“Tf the views expressed to Sir B. Robertson by the Canton Governor in regard to 
Kashgaria are in any way a reflection of those held by the Chinese Government, we are of 
opinion that they are very favorable to British interests in the East; and we trust that the 
presence of the Yarkund {2nvoy in England may afford an opportunity to Her Majesty’s 
Government for encouraging the alliance with Yarkund apparently contemplated by the 
Chinese Government. 


“Your Lordship will observe, from the papers now transmitted, that the Chinese Govern- 
ment appears less anxious to recover the Province of Ili than the territory of Sagalien, which 
must be held to include not only the Island of that name, but the entire region known to tbe 
Chinese as Hei-lung-Kiang or the Amur country, consisting of a wide tract on both sides 
of the river, annexed in great part by the Russian Government, through the efforts of General 
Ignatieff, then Russian Miuister at Pekin, during the war of 1860 between England 
and China. 


“We venture to draw the attention of Her Majesty’s Government to the views expressed 
by the Chinese Governor on the general subject of Russian aggression in the East. His 
observations, although put forward from a purely Chinese point of view, are interesting and 
important, as corroborating the general feeling on this subject which pervades the whole of the 
independent States on our northern and north-western frontiers.” 


[Secret, October 1877, 185-239.] 


136. Proceedings of the Home Government in regard to 
these negotiations.—The suggestion in the above despatch to take advan- 
tage of Syud Yacoob Khan’s presence in London to encourage the idea of an 
arrangement between Kashgar and China had been anticipated. From papers 
forwarded with a despatch dated 2nd August 1877 it appeared that 
correspondence had already passed between the India and Foreign Offices 
regarding Kashgar affairs. On the 4th June the Yarkund Envoy, Syud Yakoob 
Khan Tura, had an interview with Lord Salisbury, at which he avowed that 
one of the principal objects of his journey to England was to obtain by the 
mediation of Her Majesty’s Government a cessation of the existing hostilities 
between Kashgar and China. 


Lord Salisbury observed that such a proposal was rather for the considera- 
tion of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs than of the Secretary of 
State for India, but that he doubted whether Her Majesty’s Government would 
feel in a position to move in the matter, unless previously assured that their 
action would be favourably received by the Government of China. He 
would, however, consult with Lord Derby on the subject. Ultimately, 
it appeared to Lord Salisbury that the establishment of friendly relations 
between China and Kashgar was much to be desired, and that there was no 
reason why, with that object, the good offices of Her Majesty’s Government 
should not be given, if desired by both parties. He therefore advised early 
steps being taken to ascertain, either by direct reference to Pekin, or through 
the Chinese Minister in this country, the views of the Chinese Goveroment on 
the matter. 
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"Sir ThomasWade (then in London) to whom the question was referred 
advised as follows :— 


“From a recent conversation with the Minister Kuo J know that he is willing to meet. 
Yakoob Khan informally to converse with him about Kashgaria or anything else, and to Teport 
the conversation. But as he would certainly not venture to report to the throne that he had 
entertained this proposal or that of his own inspiration, he will have to shield himself bya 
reference to us as promoting the arrangement reported. If Yakoob Khan were to show too 
great readiness on the part of himself or his master to make peace, the Chinese Government 
might too probably insist on terms too humiliating for acceptance. If we again show great 
eagerness about the cessation of hostilities, this will be ascribed, as the Grand Secretary Li has 
ascribed it, to our suspicion of Russia, and an inference of the kind would be against the 
success of the negotiation. 


“T think that both men should be educated before they meet as to what is to pass between 
them ; that they should then be brought together with as little publicity as possible; that, 
any terms that we think well of arranged, the Khan should start at once for Kashgaria; that 
Kuo Ta-jen should report to his Government representing that we approve of what the Khan 
has proposed to him; that Mr. Fraser be instructed to affirm our approval at the Yamen in 
conference, or through the Chinese Secretary, but committing nothing to writing. 


“Tf an Envoy from Kashgar appear in Pekin before everything is settled, the Legations 
of Russia, Germany aud France will be immediately on the gui vive, and the Yamen will be 
bewildered into doing nothing whatever. The saine result may be expected if we are known 
to be mediating. Peace once assured Russia may give China trouble. The common frontier 
is 8,000 miles long. There are always frontier grievances in reserve. She will probably press 
for what Colonel Boguslofski came in 1872 to require; cession of the Ili valley, which she 
has long possessed and will never restore. In that case China should be recommended to 
cede it.” 


However, before the proposed meeting could be arranged the Chinese 
Envoy called on Sir Thomas Wade (22nd June) and discussed Kashgar affairs 
for two hours. He declared that he had no instructions and did not know the 
wishes of his own Government, but that believing an adjustment with 
Kashgar to be in the interests of China, he would recommend his own 
Government to accept any means to that end which Her Majesty’s Government 
might approve. He could not make a first move, and saw no advantage in a 
conference. What he wanted was that the Yarkund Envoy should state in 
writing something to the following effect :— 


(1.) That Yakoob Ameer would sign a Treaty with China, engaging, if he 
were constituted ruler, under China, of Kashgaria, to make war on China no 
more, but, on the contrary, to assist her in the maintenance of peace. 


(2.) That the Ameer should cede certain towns now held in his name— 
which they were Kuo-ta-jen did not seem very able to state; he had no clear 
knowledge of the geography of the country. 


(3.) That the Ameer should assist China to reconquer the country overrun 
by the Tungans or Nomads, north of the Tian-Shan, or Celestial Mountains, 
divide Zungaria, or East Turkestan from Kashgaria. 


Sir T. Wade’s remarks upon this conversation are worth extracting— 


“ T undertook that the conversation should be reported to Your Lordship; that, I should 
request Sir Douglas Forsyth, without mentioning Kuo-ta-jen’s name to sound the Syud, and 
that if the latter were found willing to draw up a memorandum of such conditions as those 
above enumerated for submission to the Ameer, it should be shown to Kuo-ta-jen and laid 
before Your Lordship. I would then request Your Lordship, if you approved the paper, to 
communicate it to Kuo-ta-jen, with a recommendation that the Chinese Government should 
accept its terms. 


“ Tt is very difficult to say what is the immediate cause of the Chinese Minister's eayer- 
ness. He evidently thought that the recent allusion to establishment of an Agent or repre- 
sentative in Kashgaria more or less compromised his responsibility. But his note to Your Lord- 
ship on the subject would clear him of this before his own Government. Two of his remarks 
indicated a suspicion of the intentions of Russia—first, upon the language of some of her 
journals, which proclaim that the people in the far west, the people now under Yakoob and their 
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neighbours, would prefer Russian rule to any other; secondly, upon the intimation of Russia 
that the country she occupies Ili, &c., would remain in her possession until the expenses of her 
occupation were repaid her. 


“Jt is always dangerous to rely upon observations of this kind bevond a certain point, 
because the Chinese are aware of the jealousy with which Russian movements in Central Asia 
are watched. Kuo-ta-jen, in the present interview, waa alone with myself and Mr. Hillier, 
and he spoke with more than usual frankness, and, when he referred to Russia, with more than 
usual emphasis. He did not, of course, commit his Government in a question of which, as 
he observes justly, his mission to England does not bring it within his functions to treat; but 
J incline strongly to believe that he would not have gone as far as he did yesterday, anilede he 
had received instructions to effect some settlement that would relieve China of the war with- 
out loss of dignity. The selection of Kuo-ta-jen as Minister in England is due, it should be 
remembered, in chief part, to the Grand Secretary, Li Hung Chang, who is really the War 
Minister of China, and whose opinion, although he is not a member of the Central Govern- 
ment, is more potential, especially in such a question as this, than that of any other member 
of the Government. The Grand Secretary I believe to be bent on termination of the 
campaign in the north-west. 


“On the other part,efrom what Sir Douglas Forsyth has told me of the Syud Yakoob’s 
conversations with him, his master, the Ameer, is in such apprehension of danger from the 
Russians that he will accept any position that China may assign him—anything short of expro- 
priation. Now, in the suggestion that the Ameer should enter into treaty relations with China, 
Kuo-ta-jen concedes far more than the Ameer could have expected. Kuo-ta-jen, it is true, 
professes to speak without authority, but it must not be forgotten that he has seen the note 
addressed to me shortly after I left Pekin by the Prince of Kung, as an answer to my queries 
in the direction of an accommodation. The Prince had written to consult Tso Tsan-Tung, 
High Commissioner of War in the north-west, and that high officer had gone no further than 
to declare himself ready to receive a representation from the Ameer, if it was couched in 
respectful language. Kuo-ta-jen is, for a Chinese, impulsive, or at all events less used than 
most of his countrymen to disguise his impulses. Still, I feel convinced that he is not speaking 
without inspiration. 

“There may be many causes for this apparently new policy. The High Commissioner’s, 
Tso’s, campaign is ruinously expensive. He himself is said not to desire its suspension, as his 
reputation is at stake, if he be not corruptly interested in its continuance. He is stated to be 
one of the ablest Chinese in the Empire, and this in high places will make him more enemies 
than friends. The Grand Secretary Li, amongst others, is said to be jealous of him. But the 
movements of Russia, not only in Central Asia, but in Europe, may be for something in the 
matter. The doubts created by the long postponement of my explanations of my late proceed- 
ings in regard to the Yunnan case may also play their part. Kuo-ta-jen asked Mr. Hillier, on 
the 20th, when the decision of Her Majesty’s Government would become known. But he 
said nothing on this head to me. He talked with considerable earnestness for two hours about 
the Kashgarian question, and of nothing else.” 

Sir Douglas Forsyth, who had intervened in the matter at Lord Salisbury’s 
request, considered that the terms proposed would be generally acceptable to 
the Ameer, who might be induced to send an ‘Envoy to Pekin to conclude a 
Treaty. After some further correspondence between the India and Foreign 
Offices the following note was addressed by Lord Derby with the concurrence 
of Lord Salisbury to the Chinese Envoy :— 

“ Wer Majesty’s Government have seen with regret the war which has for some time been 
carried on between China and Kashgaria, and have desired to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity which might present itself of using their good offices to endeavour to bring about an 
honorable and lasting settlement of the differences which have unhappily given rise to it. 


“Such an opportunity has been afforded by the visit to this country of an Envoy from 
the Ameer of Kashgar, and Her Majesty’s Government have, in the interests of peace, taken 
occasion by unofficial communications to ascertain whether a basis could be found on which 
terms of peace could be agreed upon. 

“They have ascertained by this means that the, Envoy would be prepared to submit to 
the Ameer proposals for peace on the following conditions, in which it is stated he has every 
reason to believe the Ameer would readily concur :— 

“1, A recognition by Ameer Yakoob Khan of the suzerainty of China [somewhat to the 


same extent as it is recognized by the King of Burmab}. The Ameer would be left in complete 
control over the country he now holds, but would 


[ ] Omitted at Lord Salisbury’s suggestion. periodically send embassics, bearing presents or 
tribute to Pekin, and would address His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of China as his 
superior. 


“2. A definitive demarcation of boundaries between the Kingdom of Kashgar and China. 
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“3, An agreement to be entered into as to the assistance to be rendered by either power to 
the other in case of [internal trouble from Tungani or other 


[ ] Alteration by Lord Salisbury. turbulent tribes or from external enemies] need. 


“Her Majesty’s Government consider that these conditions are of a character which 
should commend them to the Chinese Government, and might be accepted by that Government 
as honorable and satisfactory. 


“They further understand that these conditions so closely resemble those which Sir T, 
Wade has reported that you bad in unofficial conversation mentioned to him as likely to be 
acceptable at Pekin that hopes may well be entertained that an understanding may with little 
difficulty be arrived at in regard to them. 

“ Under these circumstances they feel justified in recommending them for adoption, and 
in suggesting that you should communicate this expression of opinion to your Government, 
and enquire whether they are prepared to agree in principle to a settlement in the terms pro- 
posed. On learning from you that you are willing to communicate with your Government in 
this sense, I will send instructions to Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires to make a similar 
communication at Pekin, aud to support the proposals so far as he can properly do so. 


“1 have to add that Her Majesty’s Government are informed that should your Govern- 
ment be ready to accept these terms in principle, the Ameer of ° Kashgar, on this being 
intimated to him, would at once send an Envoy to China to negotiate for a treaty of peace.” 


The Chinese Envoy sent two replies to thiscommunication. In the first he 
protested against Sir Thomas Wade’s supposition that he, the Chinese Envoy, 
had, even in unofficial conversation, spoken of the acceptability of the terms 
proposed to the Pekin Government. Sir Thomas Wade had often spoken 
regarding the Kashgar question, but that if the idea of a settlement originated 
with the British Government, the latter ought to be responsible for it, and the 
Ameer ought to be required to surrender all the important cities which he had 
taken. Upon this basis he would represent the matter to his Government, but 
could by no means predict its consent to a settlement. At any rate he could 
not think of privately settling such a question, which depended entirely upon 
the wishes and views of the Pekin Government. 


In the second letter he discussed the terms of the proposed settlement 
and said :— 


“The western dominions of the Chinese Empire are divided into eight cities lying to the 
east and west of these dominions, each of these cities has jurisdiction over other cities and 
military posts, the total number of which reaches several thousands, not including those situ- 
ated to the east of Turfan. Yakoob Khan, the self-styled Ameer, availed himself of the time 
when China’s hands were full to occupy these cities, and China cannot but endeavour to regain 
them. In my former despatch I spoke of this in detail, and 1 have now received Your Lord- 
ship’s opiuion as to the munner in which a settlement might be effected. In reference to 
Your Lordship’s propositions, I think it necessary to make my representations still more clear. 
The wording of the first condition is very plain. 


“That the Ameer should be left in complete control of the country which he now holds—is 
language to which I must protest. 


“The eastern and western portions of the western dominion of China are some four or five 
thousand Li (1 li=% English miles) in extent. 


“ The four eastern cities join to the North Urumchiand to the south Tibet. These four cities 
are in fact the gates of China. I understand (one of them) Ku-Che (Kucha) lies very near to 
Urumchi and (another) Ho-tien is adjacent to Tibet. Should a line of demarcation be made 
at these cities, it would be of no importance to the Ameer, but if China regain them, then her 
communications with the western territories can be maintained. The Ameer must therefore 
give them back before a settlement can be talked of. 


“ With regard to the definitive demarcation spoken of in the second condition it remains 
with the Commander of the Chinese forces, Grand Secretary of State 70, to consider the 
circumstances, and make treaty with the Ameer accordingly, regarding as the first and most 
important step towards such a treaty the settlement of the line of demarcation. The Ameer 
availing himself of disturbances in China, took possession of a territory of several thousand 7: 
in extent. Such possession was unlawful, and he must consent to deliver up those places 
which are of real consequence to China, when, having done so, the Grand Secretary of State 
will be able to deal with the matter. This is unquestionably the right principle of action. 

“With regard to the rendering of mutual assistance set forth in the third condition, 
I must make the following remarks :— 

“ Piratly—In the regions lying to the north and south of Tian Shan, there bave been 
disturbances for over ten years, and certain portions were occupied by the Ameer. In others, 
also, there were local disturbances, and in these the insurgents were generally Mahomedans. 
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a the ae we . submit and to lay down arms and to agree to a definitive 
line of demarcation, the Mahomedan insurgents of the northern regi I be simi 
pacified, in order to put an end to the ia Ce ee ee 


“These insurgents, rebelling under the Ameer’s name, the Ameer must be forced to dis- 
perse them, so that at one and the same time peace may be restored and further disturbances 
prevented. 

Ae Secondly.— As the submission of the Ameer depends upon the guarantecing represent. 
ation of Her Majesty’s Government, China would risk on her part to reciprocate the good 
feeling, in order to the establishment of lasting and mutual peace. Sir ‘IT. Wade last year 
whilst in Pekin frequently spoke on this subject, but the Chinese Government were averse to 
his proposals. How can I, therefore, rest assured that the Government would now listen to 
them ? Nevertheless it 18 my sincere desire that Her Majesty’s Government should take the 
responsibility that the Ameer would not again cherish rebellious designs, so that the frontier 
of China might hereafter enjoy tranquillity, and be without fear of molestation. According 
to my views negotiations for peace might perhaps be entered, into, and a stop put to the war, 
if by such a course an assurance of responsibility from the British Government should Le 
obtained. 

“Thus the third proposed condition should be divided into two. 


“ As I am not thoroughly acquainted with the condition in which matters stand outside 
the barrier, and have not brought with me records from China to which to refer, [am obliged 
to make use of the general knowledge which I possess, and to speak in detail of those circum- 
stances only with which I am conversant. I cannot but reciprocate Your Lordship’s kindness 
receive Your Lordship’s opinions, and in return give expression to mine. I beg Your Lordship 
to take these into consideration, and favour me with an answer, so that I may report to the 
Chinese Government thereon. It will remain however with the Chinese Government to deter- 
mine whether these shall be acted upon or not.”’ 

In reply, Lord Derby disclaimed any intention of imputing responsibility 
for the acceptance of the proposals to the Chinese Envoy which was a matter 
to be dealt with by the Imperial Government at Pekin. The British Embassy 
at Pekin would be instructed to lay the matter before the Imperial Government 
and to use their best endeavours to propose a settlement, but the British Govern- 
ment could not undertake to include any guarantee such as had been suggested 
by the Envoy. The following is a draft of the instructions to be sent to Pekin 
as approved by Lord Salisbury :— 

“T transmit herewith copies of a correspondence with Kuo-ta-jen, respecting proposals for 
perce between China and Kashgar, and I have to instruct you to ascertain from the Tsungli 
Yamen, and report, with as little delay as possible, whether the Chinese Government is prepared 
to agree on principle to a settlement on the basis of the terms proposed, and would be willing 
to receive an envoy from the Ameer empowered to carry on negotiations. Her Majesty’s 
Government desire you to use your best endeavours to effect au amicable adjustment ot the 
differences at present existing betweeu the two countries, but you must be careful to avoid 
pledging Her Majesty’s Government to anything beyond friendly advice. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government Icave to your discretion to determine whether you may deem 
it advisable to make any reference to a mutual suspension of hostilities pending negotiations.” 


On the 23rd September Mr. Fraser, Chargé d’Affaires at Pekin, tele- 


graphed as follows in reply to these instructions :— 

“ With reference to your despatch, No. 90 of the 3rd August, Prince Kung insists that 
negotiations for peace with Kashgar must be carried on through Tso, Imperial Commissioner 
in the North-West, who will be instructed immediately from the throne and not through the 
Central Government in Pekin. The three conditions recommended as a basis by Your Lord- 
ship will be communicated to him. The Chinese insist strongly on their right to conquest 
over the territory of Kashgar. I shall bear further from them and then telegraph again to 


Your Lordship.” 
Subsequently in a despatch dated 24th September Mr. Fraser gave the 
following accounts of his interview with Prince Kung on the 23rd August :— 


“T found His Imperial Highness anxious to impress me with an idea of the victorious 
progress of the Chinese military operations in the north-west ; of the absolute nature of the 
claim of China to the territory of Kashgar; of her determination to uphold it; of the pro- 
bability of her being able soon to make it good by fresh conquest; and of the fact that the 
Minister Kuo had no authority to treat in the matter, nor any fresh and accurate knowledge 
of the situation to guide him in doing so. The Prince told me further that all power, whether 
of action against the Amecr of Kashgar, or of negotiation with him, had been confided 
to Tsu-'sun-Tang, aud must be left in his hands. ‘This I was prepared to hear, since so 
tuch had already been said to Sir Thomas Wade. I reminded His Imperial Highness that 
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Kashgar was conquered by the Chinese only a century ago, and the country had been allowed 
to fall into anarchy, and practically abandoned by them, before Yakoob Khan undertook the 
task of restoring order in it, and governing it himself; so that their title could hardly be 
considered to be unimpeachable. Finally, lest he should think that I had come to ask a favor 
rather than upon the friendly mission of conciliation with which Your Lordship had charged 
me, 1 thought it best to say that I hoped he would not suppose any capital interest of Great 
Britain to be in question. The re-establishment of peace in the north-west was a matter of far 
more importance to China than it could be to England; aud one, at least, of Kuo-'la-jen’s 
proposals bad been found inadmissible by Your Lordship, viz., that the engagement entered 
into between the conflicting parties should be guaranteed by Her Majesty’s Government. ‘To 
this His Imperial Highness replied that, whilst he fully recognized the good feeling that had 
actuated Her Majesty’s Government, be still perfectly understood the nature of the British 
interest in the question ; and there were other powers that need not be named whose interests 
China must also consider in regulating affairs in the north-west. The Prince’s answer to the 
question conveyed in Your Lordship’s despatch, No. 90, is in effect this: Tso-Tsun-Tang, 
and not the Central Government, must be negotiated with. The Prince himself, and the 
Ministers of the Tsungli Yamen, will in the meantime refer to the throne by memorial the 
proposals received through Kuo-Ta-jen and myself. ‘Then with the Imperial permission 
these proposals will be transmitted to Tso, the tenor of whose reply will be communicated 
both to the Chinese Minister in London and to this Legation. With reference to His Imperial 
Hiyhuess’ concluding suggestion, that it may be necessary to consider the interests of another 
power, I think there can be no question but that the interests foremost in the minds of the 
Chinese Ministers will be those of China, and that they will act purely and simply as they 
may deem best for themselves. 


“They will be guided, without doubt, by the results of their military operations, and the 
probabilities of unconditional conquest. 


“ It is perhaps hardly worth while to attempt to conjecture whether there is any actual founda- 
tion for their present assertions of success. The attitude maintained at Pekin would be the 
same under all circumstances, and the rulers of Kashgar will themselves be the best judges 
whether Tso-T'suu-Tang’s terms at any given moment are likely to be those of a conqueror or 
those of an adversary who may be treated with at advantage. 


“] am told that Tso maintains a perfect understanding with the Russian authorities near 
the frontier, and even that this understanding extends, so far at least as the Kashgar question 
in concerned, to the Tsungli Yamen and the Russian Legation in Pekin. I cannot well 
estimate the probability of sufficient material aid being offered to 'I'so by the Russians to tempt 
his ambition to proceed with the task of conquering Kashgar at all hazards. If this should 
be possible, the determination of the Chinese Government to refer everything to him may 
perhaps be justly regretted, but in any other event, the Chinese can, I think, be trusted to 
distinguish their own proper interests from those of others. There is nothing of ingenuous- 
uess in their character. Themselves a crafty, ungenerous people, they have a keen apprecia- 
tion of interested motives. If, as the Prince of Kung has said, they understand the nature 
of the concern of England for the pacification and independence of Kashgar, they are 
equally likely to understand that their northern neighbours have views of their own in the 
matter beyond the mere thwarting of English policy in Central Asia, and with acuteness to 
recognize their own interests, they have certainly enough egotism to pursue them, and a suffi- 
ciently robust self-esteem to think lightly of the favor or disfavor of even Russia, whire those 
interests may seem to them to be the least in question.” 


[Seeret, October 1877, Nos. 185-239.] 


137. Reported capture of Karashahr by the Chinese 
Forces.—In the Ladak diary, dated 17th September, Mr. Jenkyns reported 
intelligence received from a merchant named Alum Jan (dated 5th August), to 
the effect that the Chinese army had arrived at Karashahr, where a strong 
force of Tunganis had been sent by Hakim Khan Tura to oppose them. The 
following is the Russian account of the capture of Karashahr taken from the 
Turkestan Gazette dated 11th-23rd October:— 


“ Monsieur Golofkin telegraphs from Sergiopol :— 


“ After a battle with the Tungans which lasted for five days, the Chinese forces under the 
command of Ambans Lin and Jan have, on the 6th-18th September, oceupied Karashahr and 
Korle (Kurla), from which places they do not intend to advance beyond the town of Kucha 
during the present year, since further operations are rendered impossible by want of provisions 
and means of trausport. Beg Kuli Beg is concentrating his forees about Aksu and Maral 
Bashi, where the Chinese will probably have to face his fairly organized and comparatively 
well-armed Kashgarian troops, who ought to prove a better match fur them than the ‘Tungani 
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bands that have hitherto failed to arrest their advance. From the middle of June to the end 
of August (N.S.) the Chinese did not stir from Turfan, Toksun, and Davanelis where ee 
battalions have been decimated by the heat, and which at last compelled them to withdraw 
portion of the garrison from Turfan to Urumehi, as previously announced. 


“ A Kashgar Sart coming from Turfan, who reached Kulja on the 16th-28th September 
has given the following account of the latest events :— 


“The Mussulman inhabitants of Turfan voluntarily surrendered the town without a blow 
to the Chinese, notwithstanding which the latter bereft them of their wives, children, money 
provisions—in short, of everything they possessed, after which the men Hiinaél ves were 
eatried off into slavery. About twenty days ago [presumably on the Sth September N.S.] 
a Chinese army of some 50,000 men left Turfan in the direction of Karashahr, within 40 
miles of which they were attacked and completely defeated by a force of about 18 000 Tunyans 
whereupon the fugitive remnants of the Chinese army returned to ‘J'urfan.’* : os 


On the 4th December Mr. Fraser telegraphed from Pekin that in the 
Gazette of that day a decree had been published notifying the capture of 
Karashabr on the 7th October and of Kuchar (Kucha) on the 1Sth idew. The 
following is the text of the decree :— 


T'so-Tsun-Tang has memorialized us reporting that, the army advancing for the recovery 
of Kashgaria (Sin Kiang Nan Su), has re-oecupied snecessively the cities of Karashabr and 
Kucha. In the seventh Moon (August last)‘ Lin Kin-t’ang, Taotai of the Su-uing intendaney 
in Kansu, advanced at the head of all the forces under his command from Turfan, marching 
westwards. The leader of the Muhommadan (‘lungani) insurgents, Bayen Flu, abandoning 
Karashahr, fell back across the K’ai-tu river, all the Turlsi, (turbaned) Mahomedans on the 
west bank of which were compelled by him to join him in his retreat. On the lst day of the 
ninth Moon (October 7th), our army eutered the city of Kurashahr, and on the 9th October 
the town of Kurla was re-occupied. Upon this Bayen Hu again retreated westward by way of 
Yung Sur, but being vigorously pursued by Lin-kin-(’ang at the head of the advanced guard for 
a distance of several hundred 2, the insurgents were come up with at the Muhommadan 
village of Tu Kao’rh, where they offered battle. Our troops attacked them boldly, and in 
successive encounters inflicted a loss in killed upon the rebels of some 1,500 men. On the 
18th October Kucha was taken, and numberless other fortified towns and villages of the 
Muhommadans were recovered. ‘I'he number of Muhommadans who have been delivered 
from the authority imposed upon them by the insurgents amounts to some hundred 
thousand. 

“The offensive operations thus carried into effect have been conducted most successfully. 
Let Tso Tsun-Tang continue to direct the further advance of the various forces engaged, 
profiting by the victories already achieved, to destroy or capture with as little delay as possible 
the rebel leader, Bayen Hu, and to restore to a state of order the territories appertaining to 
our rule.” 

Tso-Tsun-Tang’s memorial, upon which the decree above cited is based, 
was not published until the 16th December. Mr. Mayers then prepared the 
following summary of its contents as well as the annexed itinerary illustrating 
the Chinese advance from Turfan to Kucha :— 


“ As is almost invariably the cise, the memorial published is as silent with reference to 
the numbers of the forces engaged on the Chinese side, as it is respecting the occurrence or 
amount of losses which they may have encountered, and the only salient facts to be gathered 
from the voluminous report now made public are the advance of a Chinese expeditionary force 
from Turfan, until lately their most westerly position, for a distance of some 400 miles in the 
direction of Kashgar, terminating in the occupation of Kucha after a hotly contested action, 
with a force of, at most, five thousand of the enemy’s cavalry on the 18th October. 


“The only clue to the number of the force under the orders of the Civilian, Lin Kin-t’ang, 
who is acting as General-in-Chief of the invading army, is furnished in the papers heretofore, 
confidentially obtaiued, from which it appears that the sum total of the divisions of horse and 
foot which were to rendezvous at ‘lurfan in the spring of this year did not exceed some twenty 
thousand to twenty-five thousand men. ‘The tenor of the report now published does not point 
to the employment of a foree even of these dimensions, and it would scem that the bulk of the 
expedition has consisted in cavalry which had pushed on with extraordinary mobility and speed. 
The details afforded in Sir Douglas Forsyth’s report of his mission to Kashgar enable an 
itinerary of the route between Turfan and Kuceha to be constructed, as is done in the annexed 
paper in tabular form. Many of the names of places given in Lin Kin-t’ang’s report are at 
once recognizable in Captain Trotter’s route tables, and the distances there given on the 
authority of native informants, in the local measure by fash, of about four and a half miles 
each, have been converted into English miles in the itincrary now drawn up. 





© [This account scews to be at variance with M. Golofkin’s telegram above, according to which Karashuhr and 
even Kurla are now in the hands of the Chinese. ]—7r. 
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“Tt is noticeable that up to the latest dates assigned in the report translated, the Chinese 
forces do not appear to have come in contact with the army of Kuli Beg, their encounters at 
Bugar and Kucha having been tought with the adherents of Bayen Hu, the Chinese Museu. 
man (Tungani) leader, who was at: first at the head of the revolt in Shensi, and who has been 
successively pursued through Kansu, Urumehi, and Turfan, in the course of the last four years, 
It is evident that the battle of the 18th October, under the walls of Kucha, was no easy vic. 
tory for the Chinese, although the enemy’s force is not represented as having been dispropor. 
tionately numerous, and to judge from the list of officers killed, as published in the decree of 
the 4th instant, their loss must have been severe. ‘I'he region traversed by the Chinese forces 
and the cities of which they have regained control, appear to be the same with those of which 
Hakim Khan Tura, the unsuccessful claimant of the sovereignty of Kashgaria on the decease 
of Yakoob Khan, was for some time in possession, and bis recent flight into Russian territory, 
as reported in the European Press, may perhaps have been due to his finding himself menaced 
both in the rear by Kuli Beg and in front by the advance of the Chinese. 


“ Whether Lin Kin-t’ang, already four hundred miles from his base at Turfan, and with a 
strip of waterless desert to cross in his front, will have been able to effect. the march of some 
two hundred and forty miles, which he still had before him to reach Aksu, still remains to be 
seen. Once at Aksu, he would be within another distance of some two hundred and forty miles 
from Kashgar, and he could scarcely fail to come, at or near the first-named point, in contact 
with the army of Kuli Beg. The latter’s prowess and material organization must be insigni- 
ficant if he proves unable to resist the further advance of the Chinese force, and these, should 
they meet with a check at Aksu, will be in so exposed a position as to render their ultimate 
destruction the most probable contingency.” 


Itinerary from Turfan to Kucha, to illustrate the advance of the Chinese invading force in Octo- 


ber 1877, compiled with the assistance of Sir Douglas Forsyth’s report of his mission 
to Kashgar. 











Name _ | English 





Locality. ir Chinese. anilés: Remarks. 
cee Re-accupied by the Chinese forces in May 1877. 
0 
Toksun ... 16 | Advanced guard sent on from here, August 25th. 
A further detachment sent on, September 7th. 
Subashi ... 224 
Agha Bula 15} 
ee ae g24 oy advance along this line, September 
Kara Kizil 224 
Usha Tal 314 
Tagharchi 184 |) The Chinese forces rendezvoused about here, 
October 2nd (at K’u-hwie). Advance un- 
Tawalgha 133 der Lin Kin-t’ang, October 5th. 
Karashabr 18 | Occupied, October 7th. 
Kurla 404 5 » 9th, stores of grain unearthed. 
Yangishahr 72 | Reached on 17th October. 
Bugar 50 As » 9 action fought. 
Kucha 674 | Occupied after general action, 18th October. 
Total miles 4054 
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138. Capture of Aksu and Ush Turfan.—the first news of the 
fall of these two cities was received in a telegram from the British Legation 
at Pekin, dated 10th January 1878. Eventually a copy of the decree anuvunc- 
ing their capture which appeared in the Pekin Gazette, dated 26th Decem- 
ber 1877, was supplicd to the Government of India. With regard tu the 
expression which occurs in the decree “ recovering possession of the four 
cities of Karashahr, Kucha, Aksu and Ush, thus restoring already to our 
rule the southern portion of the New Domivion,’ Mr. Mayers observed that 
the Nan-lu which includes all Kashgar and Yarkund is a far larger tract. than 
that which may be considered to have been recovered by the capture of the 
four cities. He thought that the decree might either mean that the capture 
of so much of the Kashgar territory left Kuli Beg little chance to defend the 
rest, or that it might foreshadow some future arrangement for the conclusion of 
the campaign under which China would be content with the possession of less 
than the whole of the disputed couutry. ‘The following is the text of the 
decree :— 

“Tso-Tsun-Tang, Governor-General of Kansu, &c., &c., has memorialized us reporting 
that our troops have pursued aud victoriously engaged the rebellious Muhammadans, and 
have recovered possession, successively, of the cities of Aksu and Ush. In the campaign for 
the recovery of the region of Turkestan (or Kashgaria Sin Kiang Nan Lu) upon which the 
army has been engaged since the recapture of Karashar, Kucha, and the adjacent cities, 
the Taobai, Lin Kin-t’ang has advanced at the head of the forces under his command 
making a rapid march towards the west, an: during the period from the 2Ist to the 26th October, 
he followed up the bands headed respectively by the Kokandian and by Bayen Hu, which were 
pursued and victoriously engaged, repeated successes crowning his arms with losses inflicted 
upon the rebels to the number of several thousands. The two cities of Aksu and Ush were 
successively recovered and the Mussulman population tendered their allegiance in numbers 
heyond computation. The movements of the army have been alike rapid and successful, 
and they have exalted in a high degree the prowess of our military powers. Let Tso Tsun- 
‘Tang continue to lay his injunctions upon Lin-kin-t’ang and the other Commanders with him 
that they procced with all prudent care to effect the remainder of the work of conquest, 
and that they bring their great achievement without delay to a successful conclusion by the 
capture of Bayen Hu and the rest of the rebel leaders. 


“Whereas on the present occasion our forces that have been arrayed for the campaign 
in the west, whose path has lain amid the boundless waste and under the rigours of an icy 
season, have within the space of a single month accomplished a march of upwards one thousand 
miles in length recovering possession of the four cities of Karashar, Kucha, Aksu and Ush, 
thus restoring already to our rule the southern portion of the New Dominion: it behoves us 
to write out appropriate tokens of our bounty, in reward for the zeal by our forces in the execu- 
tion of their duty, we command that Lin-kin-t’ang do vacate his post as Taobai and become 
expectant of appointment to office in the rank of Sub-Director of a minor Metropolitan De- 
partment of the third grade. (Here follows a long list of promotions and honors conferred 
upon the principal military leaders, beginning with general ‘I’an Pa ts’ui). Posthumous honors 
are further decreed on behalf of the officers killed im action.” 


139. Death of the Ameer Yakoob Khan of Kashgar and 


various accounts of succeeding events.—It has been seen in para- 
graph 124 that the Secretary of State suggested that a certain interval should 
be allowed to elapse before the Mission which the Home Government had 
sanctioned should start for Kashgar. During this period important changes 
occurred in that country. 


On the 16th July the Secretary of State announced by telegraph the 
reported death of the Ameer of Kashgar, and asked whether the Government of 
India had any information on the point. None bad been received up to that 
time. But on the 28th August Dewan Govind Sahai, the Cashmere Vakil at 
Simla, reported that news had been received from Hunza that the Ameer of 
Kashgar had been assassinated by Hakim Khan Tura, who had beeu accepted 
as ruler by the troops and people; that one of the Ameer’s sons had also been 
slain at Yarkund, and that the second son remained at Kashgar: it was 
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added, also, that a revolt had taken place in Sarikol. About the same time 
similar news arrived through Dir and Peshawur, 
Jee te ares iinet Ga the foundation being a report said to have been 
tember. made by the Governor of Wakhan to the Mir of 
Badakshan.* 
On the 5th August Mr. Jenkyns, British Joint Commissioner at Leh, sent 
a messenger to aseertain the state of affairs. This man was unable to pene. 
trate beyond the Suket ravine, where he met a messenger of the Central Asia 
Trading Company on his way from Yarkund to Leh. The latter had left 
Yarkund on the 29th July and brought a letter of that date from Mr. Dal- 
gleish. The intelligence reported by the two messengers may be sum- 
marised as follows :—The Ameer and a younger son had been murdered by 
Hakim Khan Tura, who assumed command of the army. The eldest. son, 
Beg-Kuli-Beg, had escaped to Kashgar, and, with the aid of the Dadkhwah 
of Yarkund, had been proclaimed Amecr. In an engagement with Hakim 
Khan Tura, Beg-Kuli-Beg, being defeated, had fled, while the Dadkhwah had 
been taken prisoner. The Governor of Khotan, Niaz Beg, had assumed autho- 
rity over all the districts south of Yarkund, and all the roads leading to India 
had been guarded to prevent the escape of Beg-Kuli-Beg. The Kirghiz of 
Sanju had attacked and gained possession of the frontier fort of Shahidulla, 
and no merchants were allowed to leave Yarkund, though a caravan of Mr. 
Dalgleish’s had been permitted to pass through without its owner. 


Mr. Dalgleish’s letter reported that the Ameer had died a natural death at 
Kurla on the 3lst May. No mention was made of his having been murdered. 


According to an account in the Russian Turkestan Gazette, No. 26 (dated 
zith July), based on ivformation carried to Fort Verny by Kashgar merchants, 
the Ameer had died a natural death at Kurla after 13 days’ illness and had been 
buried at Kashgar on the }#% May. Before his death, he was reported to have 
appointed Hakim Khan Tura his successor. The latter, however, refused the 
throne, and offered it to Beg-Kuli-Beg, who accepted it, and at once addressed 
a letter toGeneral von Kauffmann asking for his ‘ good counsel.” 


Again, the Turkestan Gazette (No. 29) of the 72:5 mentioned that one 
Mullah Turan Khoja, who had recently visited Tashkend as Envoy from Yakoob 
Beg, and had left again for Kashgar, was met on his homeward march by a 
letter from the latter place, announcing the Ameer’s death, and giving some par- 
ticulars of subsequent events. This letter the Mullah communicated to Gene- 
ral yon Kauffmann. It was said to contain the following particulars :— 


At the Amcer’s death his second son, Hak-Kuli-Beg, was present, and 
afterwards escorted the body to Kashgar. On arriving at the city gate, he was 
met by Beg-Kuli-Beg who at once shot him and massacred his retinue. The 
country then became divided into three sections, #.e., 'Toksun and Turfan fell 
into the hands of the Chinese, Karashahr and Aksu acknowledged the sway 
of Hakim Khau Tura, while the western districts, including Kashgar, &c., 
remained subject to Beg-Kuli-Beg. 

Another account given in the same number of the Turkestan Gazette 
ascribed the Ameer’s death to poison administered by a Chinese servant. The 
country was reported to have been offered to Hakim Khan Tura, who refused 
it, and made it over to Beg-Kuli-Beg, while he himself became Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army. The story of Beg-Kuli-Beg murdering his younger brother 
is repeated as in the first account, and the Gazette adds that an army of 
70,000 Chinese was marching on Kurla, while Hakim Khan Tura’s force at 
Aksu did not exceed 10,000 men. 


On the 17th September Dewan Govind Sahai forwarded a letter received 
from Bhai Gunga Sing at Gilgit of the following purport: Hakim Khan 
Tura had shot the Ameer and his youngest son at ‘lurfan. Another son shad 
escaped to Kashgar carrying the news to Beg-Kuli-Beg, who thereupon killed 
his younger brother. ‘The eldest son had become possessed of his father's 
siguet-ring. Hakim Khan Tura had ordered the eldest son and the Dadkhwah 
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out of Kashgar, and they had fled to the jungles f Maral i 
had established himself at Kashgar or Varkuad ° See ea AOE 


On the 17th September a telegram from Major Henderson reported that 
a reconciliation had been effected between Beg- Kuli-Beg and Uakim Khan 
‘ura, and that the former had been proclaimed Ameer. ‘This intelligence 
appeared to have been received from a person who had arrived at Leh, on the 
8th September, and who had left Yarkund on the 10th August. IIe also stated 
that Beg-Kuli-Beg had shot his younger brother Mak-Kuli-Beg at the instiga- 
tion of Niaz-Beg of Khotan, who had charged Hak-Kuli-Beg with Larbouring 
designs against the elder brother. The Ameer had died a natural death at Kurla, 
whence the body had heen conveyed to Kashgar by Hak-Kuli-Beg, and bumed 
at the shrine of Hazrat Afak. ‘ 


On the 10th September Mr. Jenkyns forwarded a later report. A Bokhara 
merchant, who had left Yarkund about the 27th July, confirmed the natural 
death of the Ameer, the murder of IHak-Kuli-Beg by his elder brother, and the 
latter’s accession to the throne. Le added that hearing of the mutinous con- 
duct of the troops under Hakim Khan Tura, at Aksu, the new Ameer and the 
Dadkhwah marched a force in that direction to restore order; they were de- 
feated, the Dadkhwah being made prisoner and the young Ameer having to fly 
for his life. In the meantime, one Ishak Jan* 
had assumed the government of Yarkund. Niaz- 
Beg of Khotan was reported to be in league with the Chinese: he had raised a 
large number of troops, and had refused to obey a summons from Beg-Kuli- 
Beg to appear before him at Kashgar. The whole of the Andijani (Ameer’s) 
troops were said to have been withdrawn from Kurla and to be encamped at 
Aksu. 

According to another account (St. Petersburg Gazette dated 19th October) 
Hakim Klan was defeated by Beg-Kuli-Beg in the first encounter. At any 
rate it is certain that Hakim was beaten eventually for he sought refuge in 
Ktussian territory at Issykkul and afterwards at Tashkend whither he went 
under invitation from the Governor. Beg-Kuli-Beg also addressed General 
Kolpakofski, intimating that he had defeated all his enemies, and was now 
about to proceed agaiust the Chinese. (Turkestan Gazette, No? 35, dated 


6-18th September.) 


* The Dadkhwah’s brother. 


140. Preparations for despatch of the Mission to Kashgar 
in accordance with the sanction of the Secretary of State.— 
Upon receipt of the first news of the Ameer’s death the Government of India 
decided to continue the preparations for the despatch of the sanctioned Mission 
to Kashgar in case further information should show that circumstances were 
less unfavourable than they looked. Mr. Shaw, who had returned from 
England, wrote on the 24th August: es The season is so far advanecd 
that any delay would cause a considerable increase of hardship to the 
followers of the Mission, mostly natives of India, unaccustomed to the ex- 
treme cold of Tibet in autumn. I venture to submit that it is advisable to 
make at once all such arrangements as are possible under present cireum- 
stances, so that an immediate move may be mace as news from Yarkund autho- 
rizes it. Some time will necessarily be taken up in preliminary correspondence 
before actual preparations can be begun. Meanwhile, every week that clapses 
without confirmation of the report concerning the Ameer’s death reaching Ladak 
will strengthen the doubts of its truth, and in the same measure the prepara- 
tions for our departure might be pushed on.” This view of the case was 
accepted, and a general sanction was accorded to proposals submitted by Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Elias, who was to accompany the Mission, and to such prepar- 
ations being made as would not commit the Government to serious expense. 
Briefly stated, these proposals contemplated the addition of a military and 
medical officer to the Mission, four Native subordinate officers, and a small 
cavalry escort. A draft of instructions was also prepared, but as these never 
issued they need not be quoted. But on the arrival of the further intelligence 
above summarized, which left no doubt as to the Ameer’s death and the dis- 
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turbed condition of affairs in Kashgar, the question whether Mr. Shaw should 
preeeed was discussed. In favour of sending the Mission there were the 
considerations that the presence of a British Envoy in Yarkund might turn 
the scale in favour of Beg Kuli Beg, and prevent him from turning to Russia, 
for aid. On the other side the state of affairs in Kashgar rendered it impossible 
to say who might be raler of Yarkund when the Mission arrived. Moreover, 
no invitation to send an agent had been received from the present ruler, 
whoever he might be, and to send one without invitation might place Govern. 
ment ina false and undignified position. ‘The Viceroy was inclined to think 
that Mr. Shaw might advantageously proceed to Yarkund simply and solely 
as Commercial Agent without any political functions, which he might he 
empowered to assume should circumstances render such a step expedient. 
Eventually the following telegram, dated 10th October, was despatched to 
the Secretary of State :— 

“ After full consideration of the situation in communication with Mr, Shaw we think it 
hest to detain the Mission for the present, but meanwhile to let Beg Kuli Beg be unollicially 
informed that the Mission from the British Government to the Court of his late father was pre- 
pating: to start for Kashgar, but was detained in consequence of the melancholy news of his 
decease, but that on receipt of official intimation of the accession of Beg Kuli Beg, and an 
expression of a desire on his part that the provisions of the Treaty in respect to the residence 
of a British Officer at his Court should be carried out, the Mission would proceed in due course 
as soun as the passes are opened in the early spring. In the event of Beg-Kuli-Beg’s accession 
being announced, the Mission will be ready to start by the end of February. Please telegraph 
your assent to this course.” 


The Secretary of State replied on the 23rd October :— 
On the whole I think you had better make no communication at present. When the 


season draws nearer, or if the Ameer should express any wish, it will be time to determine 
whether the country is sufficiently settled to justify a Mission.” 


Subsequently in a despatch (No. 70, dated 31st October) these instructions 
were amplified as follows :— 


“T duly received Your Excellency’s telegram of the 11th October, informing me of the 
views of Your Government as to the course which should be followed with respect to Mr. 
Shaw’s deputation to Kashgar, in pursuance of the instructions contained in my Secret 
despatch No. 31 of the Sth April last, written before news had been received of the death of 
the Ameer Yakoob Beg. 

“Your Excellency in Council proposes to defer Mr. Shaw’s departure for the present, 
but, meanwhile to cause Beg Kuli Khan, the Ameer’s son and successor, to be unofficially 
informed, that it had been your intention to despatch a Mission to Kashgar, and that you 
would be prepared to carry that intention into effect, as soon as the passes are open in the 
spring, on receiving official intimation of his accession and expression of a desire on his part 
for the residence of a British officer at his Court. 

As vou will already have learned from my telegram of the 23rd Octobcr, Her 
Majesty’s Government are, on the whole, of opinion that, in the uncertainty which at present 
exists in regard to the state of affairs in Kashgar, 1t will be better not to make any communi- 
cation to Beg Kuli Khan, but to allow the initiative to come from him. By the time tle next 
travelling season approaches, it will probably be possible to form a more accurate judgment 
whether the condition of the country is such as to justify a mission, in the event of the new 
Ameer expressing a wish for a continuance of the relations established with his father, and 
that the clause of the treaty providing for an interchange of Residents should be acted upon. 
Meanwhile I request that any information of a trustworthy character, which may reach you, 
as to the progress of events in Kashgar, may be regularly furnished to me.” 

An account of the further proceedings of the Government of India in 
connection with the despatch of a mission‘to Kashgar would carry this précis 
considerably beyond the period intended to be dealt with. It is sufficient to 
observe here that on receipt of a letter from the young Ameer Beg-Kuli-Beg, 
the Government of India were disposed to consider favourably a project for 
sending Mr. Elias, the British Joint Commissioner at Leh, to Yarkund in 
advance of the mission which might possibly start in the spring of 1878. 
But news having subsequently arrived of fresh disturbances in the Ameer’s 
dominions, of the continued rapid advance of the Chincse, and finally of the 
capture of Kashgar and of the flight of the young Ameer, the proposal was 
necessarily abandoned. The question of the future relations of the British 
Government with Kashgar must await the progress of events. So far, however, 
as present information goes, the overthrow of the Andijani dynasty appears 
complete. 
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141. Intercourse between Russia and Kashgar. Captain 
Kuropatkin’s mission.—On the +8 May 1876 Captain A. N. Kuropatkin 
left Khojend for Kashgar for the purpose of discussing certain matters with 
the Ameer Yakooh Beg. Ile was accompanicd by his brother N. N. Kuropatkin, 
Staft Captain Sunargulof, and an escort of ten Cossacks. The embassy reached 
Kashgar on the 6th November. Captain Kuropatkin refused to treat with 
Prince Beg Kuli Beg regarding the boundary line of the Ferghana Province, 
and demanded an interview with his father, Yakoob Beg. Awaiting a reply 
from the latter, the embassy was detained over three weeks at Kashear, during 
which time the members made themselves acquainted with the city of Kashgar 
and with Fort Yangisbahr. Captain Kuropatkin paid several visits to the 
bazaar, witnessed the drilling of the Kashgarian troops, and inspected their 
barracks. He pronounced Yakoob Beg’s forces to be neither superior nor 
inferior to those of the late Khan of Kokand, and certainly not superior to 
those of Bokhara. Their arms (especially those of the cavalry) were better, 
but the best weapon was of little value in the hands of such a heterogenous 
body as the army of Kashgar. ‘The infantry were chiefly armed with match- 
locks; the cavalry had percussion guns, some of which were rifled. 


The population was ill-treated, and poor, whilst the discontent against 
Yakoob Beg was visibly spreading. The chief causes thereof were the forcible 
conscription for the army, and the oppressions of the officials charged with the 
collection of taxes. 


On the 21st December the embassy set out for Aksu. Yakoob Beg was 
then reported to be residing at Toksun, (Taksan) about 26 miles from Kuna 
Turfan, and within a journey of fourdaysfrom Urumchi. The Kashgariau and 
Chinese armies, one and the other, said to be nearly 60,000 strong, were only 
separated by the comparatively low range of Davanchi. 


If he succeeded in reaching Toksun, Captain Kuropatkin intended to 
return vid Urumchi and Manas to Kulja, but if he was stopped near Kucha 
or Aksu, he would return by way of Karakol. 


[ Turkestan Gazette, dated 25th May (6th June) 1876.] 
[ Turkestan Gazette, dated 25th January (61h February & 1st-13th February) 1877.] 


142. Visit of Kashgar Envoys to Tashkend in 1875, 1876 
& 1877.—The Turkestan Gazette, dated 19th May 1876, contained an account 
of the arrival at Kokand of Muhammad Zia and Meer Kasam, Kashgar Envoys, 
vid Tashkend from Aksu (in Yarkund), to visit the temporary new Governor 
Kolpakofski. They were told that the Russian Government was exceedingly 
pratified to learn that the Ameer Mahomed Yakoob Beg had put all the Kokand 
rebels, who took refuge in his territory, under surveillance. General Kolpakofski 
hoped that the friendship between the two powers would be maintained. The 
Envoys in return presented a letter from the Ameer, congratulating the Governor 
on his appointment. ‘The news given by the Envoys regarding Kashgar affairs 


was to the following effect :— 


The Ameer was at Aksu; and hisson, Beg Kuli Beg, was administering 
the Government; the Yarkund Envoy, Syud Yakoob Khan, who returned to 
Kashgar vid Russian territory, had proceeded to Aksu to pay his respects to the 
Ameer there; that Manas and Urumchi were in His Highness’ possession, and 
were garrisoned by 2,000 troops; that the Tunganis were ready to defend the 
Kashgar border; that caravan communication between Kokand and Kashgar 
had been re-opened, and that two Russian merchants, Kaznisuf and Koazuf, 
were in Kashgar selling tea. The following further particulars of the proceed- 
ines and statements of these Envoys is taken from a later number of the 


samme paper :— 


“The Envoys started from Aksu, and were altogether 60 days on their journey. From 
Jityshabr they procceded to Tokmak, where they allege that news of the annexation of Kokand 
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by Russia first reached them. The Envoys were received by General Kolpakofsky in a vor 
friendly manner. He told them that in the highest administrative circles at St. Petersbur 
there existed a feeling of good-will and sympathy towards the ruler of Jityshahr; he also 
expressed great satisfaction at the course pursued by the Badaulet during the Kokand insurree. 
tion, and hoped that amicable relations would continue to be maintained between the Russian 
authorities and Yakoub Beg. The Envoys stated that the latter was now at Aksu, and that 
he left Kashgar for the eastern part of bis territories five months ago on a tour of inspection 
of his troops, &e. 


“ According to accounts given by the Envoys, everything was quiet in the eastern part of 
Kashgar, they did not however give any information as to the Tungani country. They also 
asserted that the towns of Manas and Uramehi were under subjection to Yakoob Beg whose 
troops, numbering several thousand men, were distributed in forts near those towns which are 
under the rulership of Tungani Governors or Ahems, Nothing was heard of preparations for 
active warfare on the part of the Chinese troops. The Tungani levies, in the expectation of 
hostilities with Cbina, were distributed among the Kashgar battalions for purposes of drill, to 
which Yakoob Beg devotes special care. The soldiers are taught military exercises by English 
instructors according to the system laid down in Luglish drill books, which have been translated 
into the Afghan and Kashgar dialects. One of these books in the Afghan language contains 
all the rules of military tactics, and is furnished with many drawings and plans. Before the 
Mission left for Kokand, three bales of such books had been forwarded from India to Kashgar; 
they had been lithographed in the Kashgar dialect in Kast Indian printing Offices. 


“Yakoob Beg pays particular attention to military matters, and particularly to the condition 
of his troops. He has several guns and small arms factories; and small powder mills exist 
near the cantonments of his battalions. ‘The troops are quartered in barracks; they are kept 
in good condition, and strict discipline is observed. Yakoob Beg spares nothing to ameliorate 
the condition of his troops displaying in this respect great self-abnegation as far as the supply 
of bis own personal wants are concerned. He is particularly careful not to waste money on 
the erection of sumptuous palaces for himself. His infantry soldiers are armed with ceutral 
fire [breech-loading ?] rifles as was proved by the cartridges in the possession of the Envoys; 
the Cavalry have muzzle-loading rifles. 


“The Envoys affirmed that the Badaulet did not sympathize with insurrectionaty move- 

ments in Kokand, but that he on the contrary placed a cordon of pickets along his frontier to 

(Sie) prevent anybody entering Kashgar territories without his 

( orders was severely punished. Bands of Kirghiz and different 

emissaries from the leaders of the Kokand insurrection were expelled from Yakoob Beg’s 
territories. 


“The Envoys further stated that at first Yahoob Khan was desirous of mediating with a 
view to an amicable arrangement between Russia and Kokand, and contemplated sending an 
Envoy to Tashkend. Seeing, however, that the hostile feeling towards Russia did not proceed 
from the Kokand Government, but from the whole population, he abandoned the idea, and 
determined to stand aloof while Russia settled accounts with the Kipchak bands. 


“ During the insurrection no trade caravans were allowed to leave Kashgar; this prohibition 
has just been withdrawn.” 


Again, in 1877 the Turkestan Gazette dated jth November notified the 
arrival at Tashkend on the 48th October of Mahmud Khan, a special Envoy 
from the young Ameer Beg Kuli Beg. Mr. R. B. Shaw gives the following 
account of this man :— 


“Mahmud Khan was formerly commandant of Fort Chakmak in the mountains north 
* Sce letter from Mr. Shaw, Political Agent on of Kashgar on the road to Russian Verny (Al- 
Special Duty, Kashgar, dated 27th December 1874. mati). In the year 1574 in December,* Mah- 
§ 4. (Seeret, January 1876, No. 135.) mud being suspected of an intention of fleeing 
through Russian territory into Kokand, the young Prince Beg Kuli Beg rode off from 
Kashgar attended by only one servant so as not to excite the fears of the Governor. Arriving 
at Fort Chakmak (a distance usually reckoned as four marches from Kashgar) Beg Kuli Beg 
seized the Governor, Mahmud, with his own hands, threatening him with a pistol, and ordered 
the Governor’s own soldiers to bind him. ‘I'hus bound and fastened on a horse, he was brought 
into Kashgar by the Prince and delivered up to the Ameer. This happened whilst the 
British officers (Mr. Shaw and Dr. Scully) were at Kashgar. 


“ He seems to have been released after some detention and to be again employed by his 
former captor. He is believed to be a connection of one of the late Ameer’s wives. 


Onthe 7th November of the same year Mahomed Murad Beg, Dadkhwah, 
formerly of Oratippe, and nephew of Abdool Ghafur, late Beg of that place, 
arrived at Tashkend with 13 attendants, as Envoy from Kashgar. He came wa 
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Ush, Kokand, and Khojend, and was accompanied by a Russian officer from the 
Gulcha District of the Judjan (Division), who icoked after his wants. He 
was lodged at the Embassy house in Tashkend with all honor, and had an inter- 
yiew with the Governor on the 28th of November. 


(Secret, August 1876, Nos. 35-38.] 
[ Turkestan Guzette, dated 5th and \9th Muy 1876.] 
[Political, Aprit 1877, No. 72.] 


143. Summary of relations between Russia and Kashgar 
during 1876 from the “Turkestan Gazettes” January and 
February 1877.—Our relations with Kashgar during the past year were 
perfectly satisfactory. From the very commencement of the insurrection in 
Kokand, Yakoob-Beg, the ruler (Badaulet) of Kashgar, showed himself very 
ill-disposed to the Kipchaks and their doings. He stationed pickets along the 
entire line of the Kashgar-Kokand frontier, and guarded strictly against the 
irruption of Kipchak and Kara-Kirghiz bands into his dominions. He openly 
declared to the leaders of the Jehad, who applied to him for assistance, that 
their plots were foolish, and that they would soon have to repent most. bitterly. 
Yakoob-Beg followed this wise and steadfast course up to the very end of the 
military operations in Kokand. On receiving intelligence of the Russian 
occupation of Kokand, and of the conversion of the Khanate into the Ferghana 
Province, Yakoob sent a special envoy to Kokand, who, on the 18th of March, 
congratulated General Kolpakofski at that place on the occasion of the fresh 
Russian victories. 


On the 27th of November, Mahomed Murad Beg, Dadkhwah, another 
special envoy from Yakoob-Beg, presented himself before the Governor-General 
with assurances of the Badaulet’s friendly feelings and devotion. On the Ist 
of August a Kashgar messenger brought a letter to General Kolpakofski at 
Verny from Beg-Kuli, the son of Yakoob-Beg. 


The Governor-General had despatched an embassy to Kashgar in the 
spring of the year in order to settle the various questions which had arisen, 
and, among other things, to define the frontier line between Ferghana and 
Kashgar. ‘the embassy was composed of Captain Kuropatkin of the Ztdé 
Major, Lieutenants Kuropatkin, Sonargulof, and Mr. Wilkens, attached for 
the formation of a natural history collection. 


Captain Kuropatkin left Ferghana for Kashgar on the 15th May, but the 
disturbances in the eastern part of the region, and the assemblage of Abdulla- 
Beg’s bands in the mountains, prevented him from proceeding far. On the 
25th of April General Skobelef routed a body of Kara-Kirghiz at Yangi-Aryk, 
and in June there were fresh gatherings of nomads in the defiles of Shott and 
‘urun, and necessitated the advance of several Russian columns. Captain 
Kuropatkin ws obliged to take the command of one of these columns which 
was marched to the pass leading over the Little Alai. Leading his column at 
night from Osh towards Gulcha, Captain Kuropatkin was attacked by some 
Kara-Kirghiz, who were concealed in ambush, and received a wound iu the 
hand. This, together with the agitation in the mountainous district betweeu 
Ferghana and Kashgar, added to the delay in the departure of the mission 
to Kashgar. 


In the beginning of October Captain Kuropatkin again set out for 
Kashgar, this time from Tashkend, and reached Kashgar on the 25th of October, 
meeting with a most friendly reception in Jityshahr. By permission of 
Yakoob-Beg, who was at Turfan, our embassy left Kashgar on the 21st of 
November, to meet the Badaulet at the eastern extremity of his dominions. 


While maintaining friendly relations with the Turkestan Government, 


Yakoob-Beg at the same time did not put stop to his communications with 
India and Turkey. On learning of the death of the Sultan, Abdul Aziz, and 
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of the accession of Murad V., Yakoob-Beg sent Yakoob-Khan on a mission to 
Turkey, through India, that person having already been at Constantinople 
and in Russia in 1875. 

During the past year Yakoob-Beg was chiefly engaged in the organization 
and arming of his troops, in view of the steady progress of the Chinese and of 
the approach of their army to the frontier of Jityshabr. Turfan, being the 
nearest town to tle eastern frontier, was strongly fortified; the Kashgar army 
was located at Karashahr and Turfan. Yakoob-Beg was among his troops, hav- 
ing confided the affairs of his capital to his son, Beg Kuli. 


Independent of the proximity of the Chinese army, Yakoob-Beg was 
troubled by the discontent which had made itself manifest among the people, 
arising from the heavy burthen of military service and by the rebellion raised 
against him by Hakim-Khan Tura, a ‘Beg appointed by Yakoob himself. It ig 
to be borne in mind that Yakoob is not a Kashgarian by birth. He was born at 
Pskent, near Tashkend; he served all his time in the Kokand army, and 
always sided with the Kipchaks during the Government of Alim-Koul; he 
came to Kashgar to assist the Mussulmans against the Chinese. Little by 
little, he ousted Buzurg-Khan, the rightful ruler of Kashgar, and became 
absolute master, first, under the title of Atalyk-Ghazi (7.e., Warrior for the 
Faith), then under that of Badaulet or Fortunate One, and, latterly, under the 
title of Ameer and as vassal of the Sultan of Turkey. 


Many people in the midst of the Kashgar population are dissatisfied with 
Yakoob-Beg. ‘They consider him a usurper and secretly sympathise with the 
direct descendants of the Hadjas, their former Governors. One of these, viz., 
Hakim-Khan-Tura, the son of Buzurg-Khan, disclaimed his allegiance to 
Yakoob-Beg last year, and gathered around him all the disaffected subjects of 
the severe and despotic Badaulet. It is rumoured that Hakim Khan is in 
communication with tbe Chinese, and that he is supported by them. The 
cunning Chinese are, in an underhand manner, turning the rebellious Hakim 
Khan into an instrument for the re-establishment of their power in East 
Turkestan. 


The proof of the existence of a disaffection to Yakoob-Beg is, among other cir- 
cumstances, to be found in the fact of constant immigrations into our territories 
of Kashgarians escaping from military service, and in the other fact of the 
transmigration in June last (1876) of 125 Kirghis kibithas (227 men and 175 
women and children) from the Kashgar dominions to the Neryn in our Issyk- 
kul District. They were overtaken in their flight by Kashgarians at the 
Kughart pass, when 18 men were seized and 11 were killed, and a great many 
head of cattle were captured. Among the fugitives were some who were 
attached to the army of Yakoob-Beg. 


[Micheli’s Abstract, No. XII of 1877.} 
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CHAPTER VI. 


EVENTS IN THE KHANATE OF KOKAND DURING 1875.77. 


(Continuation of Chapter VI of Mr. Henvey's Central Asia Précis, 1872-75.] 


144, Fresh insurrection against Khudayar Khan; all 
parties appeal tothe Russian authorities who recognize Nazir- 
udin’s accessiou.—The prediction that the peace which followed Khudayar 
Khan's victory over Mussulman Koul and the Kirehiz rebels in the autumn 
of 1874 would not be permanent, was fulfilled. = 


On the 2nd July 1875 the Kipchaks and Kara-Kirghiz invaded Kokand 
from the direction of Karategin. They were led by Nazir Beg, a nephew of 
the Khan, and Foulad Beg, who pretended to be the son of Sultan Morad Bee 
and grandson of Nar Bota Beg. A detachment was sent against them under 
the command of Abdur Rahman—Aftabehi, and Mulla Isa Wali. The latter 
however, was killed, and the Aftabchi joined the insurgents. His defection 
obliged Khudayar Khan to fly for his life, who, accompanied by 500 adherents, 
including Mirza Hakim and Ata Beg, reached Khojend on the 24th July 
and claimed the protection of Russia. To guard the interests of Russian 
subjects in case of necessity, a small detachment of troops was marched from 
Khojend to the frontier of the Khanate. 


On the 28th July Nazir-udin, the eldest son of Khudayar Khan, who 
during his father’s reign had been Governor of Andijan, and had taken care to 
preserve kindly relations with the Kipchaks and the Aftabchi, was proclaimed 
Khan. He lost no time in sending messengers with Mulla Abdul Karim at 
their head to inform the Russians of his accession. They arrived at Tashkend 
on the 12th August, bearing the following letter :— 


“Our father having recently introduced many innovations contrary to the Shariat, or 
religious law of Mussulmans, the people of this country, unable to bear the heavy burden 
imposed on them, at last refused to obey him. Frightened by the threatening attitude of the 
people, our father determined to leave the country. After his departure for your dominions, the 
clergy, elders, and dignitaries, thinking me worthy to rule, raised me to the throne of Kokand in 
a felicitous hour, on the 6th day of the month of Redjeb. After the manner of preceding 
Khans, we greet all far and near, and send our benefactor Mulla Abdul Karim to inform you of 


God’s goodness towards us.” 

The Chiefs of the rebellion, Abdur Rahman—Aftabchi, Khalik Nazir— 
Firmanchi, and others, also thought it advisable to justify their conduct. 
They wrote— 

“ Almighty God, for the preservation of society, has laid down certain laws to be obeyed 
by mankind. ‘Thus it is that in this country the Shariat, together with the sacred injunctions 
of the Koran, forms the basis of our national law. here are books and chronicles to prove 
that these laws have been respected by all just and powerful rulers. From the days of our 
ancestors, the kharaj, tanap, and other imposts, authorized by the Shariat, have been duly 
levied in Kokand. This state of things had existed since the reign of Shere Muhamed Ali 
Khan, and the people, leading a quict and orderly life, returned thanks to the Almighty Creator 
for the prosperity they enjoyed. But His Highness Khudayar Khan had no sooner ascended 
the throne than, deviating from the Shariat and transgressing the limits restricting the 
action of sovereigns, he imposed unwarrantable taxes upon the people. These unjustifiable 
The Khan fled to the Ameer of Bokhara, and, promising to 


proceedings were duly avenged. 1 
But alas! he reverted to his former 


amend his ways, was again placed upon the throne. 
practice, augmenting taxes and adding to the burdens of the people, so that we were unable to 
bear it. We repeatedly entreated him to desist, but he never listened to our petitions. 
Ultimately the people fell off from their allegiance, and on the 6th of Redjeb, together with 
the clergy and dignitaries of the realm, elected Nazir-udin Beg, the eldest son of the Khan, 
to be their sovereign and defender of the faith. All regulations opposed to the Shariat have 
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been abolished, and Nazir-udin has promised to be always guided by the injunctions of 
our holy religion. ‘This is what has happened. The offences committed by the late Khan 
against the Shariat are clear as the light of day. You yourself, high and mighty Governor 
General, have written repeatedly to the Khan, advising and cautioning him as to his behaviour . 
but he would never listen to advice, and it is for this reason that we communicate to you these 
particulars.” 


All parties, in fact, were anxious to obtain Russian countenance and aid 
and the refugee Khan, Khudayar, in his turn addressed the following letter to 
General Von Kauffmann :— 


“Kuosenp, August 7th, 


“ Mighty, &c.,—In my last letter I had the honour of informing Your High Excellency 
of the difficulties occasioned by the treachery of some of my leading dignitaries. On the 3rd 
of August matters had got so far that I determined to leave my capital and take up @ position 
outside the town, where I intended to await the rebels. My esteemed guests, Herr von Wein- 
berg and Colonel Skobeleff, accompanied by Mirza Hakim Pervanashi, went with me, and, 
notwithstanding they were pursued and repeatedly fired at by the mutineers, did not leave me. 
Only Russians are capable of such magnanimous behaviour. ‘Though my own relations betrayed 
me, these Russians would not stir from my side. But for them I might not have been able to 
reach Russian territory. It was Divine Providence which opportunely sent these Russian 
officers to my aid, and I shall never forget the service they have rendered me. I am now living 
quietly at Khojend, under the mighty protection of the White Czar, and I have every confi- 
dence that you, my old friend, will not refuse me your assistance in this emergency. God is 
gracious, and will soon permit us to see each other. The Khanate of Kokand and myself 
are in your hands and in your power.” 


General Kauffmann, in reply to these letters, signified his willingness to 
recognize Nazir-udin, provided the new Khan would acknowledge the Treatics 
concluded by his father with Russia. 


[Turkestan Gazette, No. 33, dated 19th=381st August 1875.] 
[Journal de St. Petersbourg, 19th=31st dugust 1875.] 


145. Commencement of insurrection against Russia; the 
Aftabchi’s message.—This conciliatory spirit towards the Russian 
authorities did not last long. Confident in his strength the Aftabchi sent 
the following message to Tashkend :— 


“To all the Russian Tiwras (Chiefs) and functionaries I address the following words :—In 
view of the deplorable weakness of Khudayar Khan’s character, the results of which bave 
sbewn themselves in the negligent administration of his subjects, his troops, and of the country 
in general : in view, further, of the extortions which he has carried on, a part of our possessions 
have fallen into your hands—by the will of God Almighty, and owing to our carelessness. 
The above-mentioned Khan, only thinking of his earthly kingdom, has for several years main- 
tained friendly relations with you, which has discontented us, and obliged us to wait for better 
times. 


“ At the present hour the entire population of the country—nomads and settled inhabit- 
ants, the bigh and the low, in short all who consider themselves Mussulmans—are unanimously 
agreed to send a numerous force into the neighbourhood of Auliata, and innumerable columne 
of Dashti Kipchaks to Tashkend. As to us, we are here. 


“ According to our Shariat it is our duty to make war upon you, for war against you is 
ordained by the All Omnipotent. If victorious, we must become soldiers of faith; if defeated, 
we shall be great martyrs. We will aspire with equal zeal to become one or the other. Our 
Shariat likewise commands us to invite you to embrace the faith of Islam. If you will embrace 
the true faith and become Mussulmans, we shall be brothers and you must yourself become to 
us more than brothers. If you refuse, we must fight with you. 


“We counsel you to embrace Islam, and if, guided by the mercy of God and of the 
Prophet, you consent thereto, we shall spare your lives, be merciful to you, and esteem 
you to your advantage. If you refuse to become Mussulmans, but will implore our mercy 
and ask our permission to depart with your families, we shall still grant your request. But if, 
on the other hand, you are so ill-advised as to reject our offers, we shall go to war, and one 
of us must be killed. Whatever you choose, the one is as desirable as the other, and, according 
to our laws and customs, we shall not renounce (our words) in either case. There is but one 
God, and we have but one word. 


“ Having duly weighed the good and evil that may befall you, send us a reply as soon as 
possible. If the bearer of this letter should verbally’ acquaint you with our words (propost- 
tions), we would ask you to believe in what he says. 
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The Russians replied that it was the custom of their country to impose 
terms upon others, not to have terms dictated to them. tumours began to 
reach Tashkend that a “jehad’ had been proclaimed, aud that Kokand troops 
were in full march towards the Russian frontier. ‘These rumours soon became 
realities, aud about the middle of August the insurgents entered Russian terri- 
tory and penetrated as far north as the Kuraminsk District. Before General 
Golovacheff could turn them back, they had reached the Chirchik valley, 
only 20 miles distant from Tashkend, and 70 miles from the Russo-Kokand 
border. ‘The first report of the violation of territory came from Ablik, a 
Russian frontier village on the Angran. General Golovachett set out to 
meet the enemy with a small force, and news of his victory was received at 
Tashkend on the 11th-23rd August. He reported that the Kokand force of 5,000 
men had been driven back into their own territory without any loss on the 
Russian side. It is evident, however, that notwithstanding the warning 
they had had, the Russians were taken by surprise. For, as the distance 
hetween the Chirchik and the Russo-Kokand boundary is about 70 miles, 
the insurgents had ample time allowed them to run over and devastate the 
country. However, when the Russians once took the field, the breech-loader 
speedily made up for previous delay, It subsequently appeared that the 
Kokand invaders had divided themselves into four bands. One of these was 
defeated by General Golovacheff, two others recrossed the frontier and escaped, 
and the fourth, some 800 strong, was attacked and routed by Colonel Elgashtin. 


[Turkestan Gazette, No. 32, dated 12th=24th dugust 1875.] 
[Journal de St. Pelersbourg, 21st September=8rd October 1875.] 
Le sass i ey dated 8th=20th September 1875.] 
[Turkestan Gazette, No. 34, dated 26th August 1875, 0.8.} 

[ : 3 », 33, dated 19tA=31st August 1875.] 
[Journad de St. Petersbourg, 20th August=1st September 1875.] 


146. Attack by the insurgents on Khojend.—These incursions, 
however, were merely preliminary. ‘The main effort of the insurgents was 
directed against the border town of Khojend. The attack, as shown in the 
following account, though made in considerable force, was unsuccessful :— 


“Early in August Lieutenant-Colonel Baron von Nolde received such alarming in- 
telligence from the other side of the frontier that he thought it necessary to quarter a portion 
of his troops in the suburbs leading to Kokand and to occupy the bridge over the Syr. On 
August 20th Baron Nolde—who does not seem to have thought it quite safe to weaken his force 
by patrols—was credibly informed by natives that the village of Samgar,a few miles east of 
Khojend, had been occupied by the insurgents. The night after the receipt of this intelli- 
gence 30 men, supposed to be Kokandis, attacked von Nolde’s house, but were scared 
away by a few shots. Early in the morning of the 21st a Kokand army, estimate 
at more than 20,000 men, attacked Khojend on three sides, About 10,000 infantry 
endeavoured to storm the Russian position in front of the suburb on the Kokand side; quite 
as many cavalry attacked the bridge over the Syr; while the gate of Nau was assailed by a 
large force of cavalry and infantry, covering the neighbouring hills. The result was the usual 
one. The Kokandis, whose clumsy fire-arms have less chance against the breech-loading 
rifle of these latter days, than the Mexican arrow had against the primitive cannon of the 
Spaniards, turned and fled after the first few rounds. The Russian citadel of Khojend, 
whither the wives and children of the Russian inhabitants had been sent, was not attacked 
at all; but the danger was so imminent that the Russian merchants, artisans, and colonists, 
living in and near Khojend, were armed and added to the garrison of the fort. Many of 
these civilians were in peril before reaching the protecting ramparts. Fourteen men, for instance, 
engaged in the beet-root sugar works of one M., Isayeff, ten miles from the town, suddenly saw 
the building surrounded by 300 Kokandis trying to set the factory on fire. Six hours did 
the contest last. At 5 o’clock in the afternoon, having killed twenty of the enemy, the 
gallant fourteen marched off, and three hours later were safe in the citadel. The factory was 
burnt by the invaders. 

“The night of the 21st passed quietly at Khojend. On the morning of the 22nd the 
attack was renewed and repulsed as easily as that of the previous day. On the same day a 
company, which had been stationed at Nau, marched right through the insurgents to Khojend 
to seek shelter in the citadel. The 23rd of August witnessed some more skirmishing in the 
gardens round the city, the enemy advancing again and again, and withdrawing as often as 
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the merciless shot told on the van. On the 2!th of August four Russian companies, supported 
by four guns and 100 Cossacks, in all about 1,100 men, attacked the village of Kastakos, where 
the enemy had concentrated.” 


(Times’ Prussian correspondent, Berlin, 27th September 1875.) 


147. The Russians assume the offensive. Capture of 
Makhram.—After their successful defence of Khojend the Russians assumed 
the offensive. Under the command of General von Kauffmann, who had hastened 
to the scene of action from Tashkend, they marched against Makhram, a 
fortress on the direct road to Kokand. The enemy, with Abdur Rahman 
at their head, numbered 30,000 men, and occupied a strong position. The 
fortress itself was protected by an intrenched camp, surrounded by a moat full 
of water. On the 22nd August (O.S.) the position was first shelled by the 
artillery under General Golovacheff and then taken by assault. As the 
Russian battalions entered the fort the enemy fled, and were pursued by 
General Skobeleff and his Cossacks for some ten miles to the banks of the 
Syr Darya. The Russian losses were slight, but they included Colonel Khorosh- 
kin of the Ural Cossacks. The enemy’s loss is not mentioned; the Russians 
captured 389 cannon and an immense quantity of munitions of war, standards, &c. 


[Journal de St. Petershourg, dated 23th August=8th September.) 
{ ” 3 »» lst Seplember=3rd October] 
[ ” » » 28th September=10th October.) 


148. General von Kauffmann’s proclamation ; occupation 
of Kokand.—tThis victory produced a great effect. The neighbouring villages 
hastened to furnish supplies, and tendered their submission. General von Kauff- 


mann adopted a conciliatory attitude and issued the following proclamation, 
dated 22ud August 1875 :— 


“People of Kokand, Sarts, Kipchaks, Kara-Kirghiz, all late subjects of His Highness 
Khudayar Khan. 

“Certain ambitions persons amongst you, whose names I will not mention, have incited 
you to undertake a ‘holy war’ against Russia. This war is a senseless one. Any war 
against the Great: White Czar, who grants peace and prosperity to all his subjects, is unjust, 
and God will never aid those who draw the sword against the Russians. 

“ Ask the Sarts, ask the Kirghiz, who are subject to the Great Czar, do they not live in 
comfort and quiet. under his gracious protection, or does anybody hinder them from praying 
aceording to the Mahomedan rites? I, the authorized representative of the Great Czar and by 
his august will Regent of the Turkestan provinces, tell you that the Sarts and Kirghiz are happy 
under our rule, they grow rich and enjoy peace and quiet. The Great Czar does not infringe 
the Shariat. The administration of all his subjects is based on righteousness and law. 

“The ambitious persons who involved you in war with Russia did not do it for the sake 
of your weal, but for their own selfish purposes and to gain power. They have behaved 111 
towards you, and in order to punish them you must capture them, and deliver them tome. I 
have purposely come with an army to punish the horse-stealers, who have instigated you to 
make war against the Russians. With the unarmed the Russian soldiers do not fight; but 
whosoever will be caught with arms upon him, shall not escape the deserved chastisement. 

“Therefore lay down your arms, disperse to your homes, and go about your own business ; 
nobody shall touch your property, and anything that the Russian army may require, and takes 
from you, youshall be paid for. This is the law of the Russians; any other manner of proceed- 
ing is foreign to the soldiers of the Great Czar. 

“Your former Lord, Khudayar Khan, I have sent to St. Petersburg. He shall no longer 
remain Khan over you, for it is known to me that the people of Kokand did not like him.” 

The march of the Russians from Makhram to Kokand was unopposed. 
On arrival there on the 3rd September the inhabitants, with the new Khan 
Nazir-udin at their head, tendered their submission and restored all Russian 
prisoners, who appeared to have been well treated. The town was then occupied 
anda camp formed under its walls. The Beg of Marghilan, Sultan Murad, 
followed suit. Even the Aftabchi is said to have written a letter offering to 
yield, and complete tranquillity was believed to have been restored. On the 
29th September General von Kauffmann entertained at a banquet and Durbar 
Tashkaudi Chiefs who had come to congratulate him on the conquest of 
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Kokand. Mir Jahander Shah, the Ex-Mir of Badakshan, was present on both 
occasions. A Treaty of 28 Articles was drawn up and signed by Nazir-udin 
on his own behalf, and by General yon Kauffmann on behalf of the Russian 
Government. By this ‘Treaty all the territorics on the right bank of the river 
Syr were ceded to Russia. 


[Journal de St. Petersbourg, dated 23th Seplember= 10th October 1875.] 


[ ” i ys 1st=13/h October 1873.) 
[ ” ” » dtkA=1TLA September. ] 

[ ” ” y» 1th=19th September. ] 

( ” > » Dh=zWMst October} 

[ ” ¥5 » 10h=22nd October.) 


149. Fresh outbreak. Campaign against Abdur Rahman 
Aftabchi.—But the Aftabchi’s surrender, if ever offered, was only a 
feint. Early in September he assembled 10,000 men at Marghilan—ahout 
45 miles due east of Kokand—but would not accept the battle offered by 
General Kauffmann, who had marched out from Kokand. His troops dispersed 
in all directions and fled before Colonel Skobcleff’s Cossacks, who drove them 
across the Kara Su, nor ceased pursuing until they arrived at Osh, some 50 
miles north-east of Marghilan. The Aftabchi escaped with five followers, 
and his place of concealment could not be discovered. On the 15th-27th 
September the Cossacks returned to Marghilan, where the main body of Russian 
troops had halted. 


As the Russian troops approached Marghilan, they were met by a deputation 
of Elders thirteen miles from the city. These were coldly received and told 
that they were not to be trusted, for they had harboured Abdur Rahman in dis- 
regard of the Russian proclamation. Asa penalty the city was fined, with 
the consent of the Khan, a sum of 25,100 tilas—Rupees 1,25,000, of which 
15,000 tilas were paid up at once. 

The Beg of Marghilan, Sultan Murad, own brother of Khudayar Khan, 
joined the Aftabchi, it is said, on compulsion. Another Chief who threw in 
his lot with the Aftabchi was Abdool Guffur, who had left Tashkend without 
permission, where he was a political pensioner on 300 roubles per mensem. 
Formerly he had been Beg of Ura Tiube, and afterwards of Talgar, in the valley 
of Zarafshan. He had fought against the Russians at Makhram. 

It was rumoured that the Aftabchi had made overtures to Yakoob Beg, 
Ameer of Kashgar, to make common cause against the Russian infidels. But 
the Ameer excused himself, saying that his own war with the Chinese necessitated 
the employment of all his resources. At the same time he took precautions to 
protect his frontier against violation. 


[Journal de St. Petersbourg, 2nd=14th October 1875.] 
(Turkestan Gazette, No. 38, dated 23rd September 1875, O. S.] 


150. Disturbances at Andijan and expulsion of Nazir-udin 
from Kokand.—After these victories General Kauffmann, being satisfied that 
Nazir-udin had been implicated ncither in the rising against Khudayar nor in 
the declaration of war against Russia, recognized him as Khan, and invited him 
to Marghilan to sign atreaty of submission. This done, the Russian troops left 
for Namangan, on the right hank of the Syr, some 42 miles N.E. of Kokand. 
Hardly had the troops crossed the river when the insurrection broke out 
afresh in the eastern part of the Khanate under the Aftabchi, Sultan Murad 
Beg, and Foulad Khan, the pretender to the throne of Kokand. Andijan, some 
50 miles east of Marghilan, and about 15 miles north of Osh, was the centre 
of the new movement. ‘lo crush this rising General Kauffmann sent a flying 
column under General Trotsky. ‘the expedition left Namangan on the 
28th September (10th October), and comprised 5} companies of infantry, 33 
sotnias of Cossacks, 8 pieces of horse artillery, and a section of rocket. 

B 
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It was on this occasion that M. Kuhn’s scientific party had a narrow 
escape. They had started for Sharikhan, Asake, and Andijan, intent on eo). 
lecting statistical data regarding the eastern part of Kokand. The new Beg of 
Sharikhan, who had just been appointed by Khan Nazir-udin, gave them a most 
cordial reception. At Asake, too, they were well reccived, but at the same 
time informed that it would be dangerous to proceed to Andijan. Disregarding 
this warning, they continued their journey, and on the third day after their 
arrival at Andijan the insurrection broke out. The Beg of Sharikhan had 
accompanied them, intending to raise some troops for Nazir-udin. This 
intention having become known probably precipitated events. All persons 
whose turn for service had come, deserted into the hills and joined the 
Aftabchi, who at that time was still hiding in the neighbourhood. The 
whole town suddenly resounded with shouts of “ Gazi, Gazi!” and crowds 
of people, who bore a variety of indifferent arms, assailed the jiggits of 
the Begs of Sharikhan and Andijan, whilst one of the bands also attacked 
the quarters of the Russian guests. The gates, however, were closed in time 
to check the first onset, and the fire-arms of the travellers compelled 
the rabble to disperse. Advantage was taken of the pause to effect an escape 
not without much difficulty. Through the street of the town and for the 
first twelve or thirteen miles they were pursued and fired at by the insur- 
gents. To avoid Balychki, a Kipchak settlement, the fugitives passed over the 
steppe of Marghilan. Towards midnight they crossed the Syr Darya near 
Minbulak, and at two o’clock inthe morning arrived safely in the Russian 
encampment at Namangan, having accomplished in one day about 53 miles 
across country. 


These disturbances had their effect in other parts of the Khanate. On 
the 9th-21st October the Kipchaks at Kokand, incited by a letter from the 
Aftabchi, rose in rebellion. They attacked Nazir-udin in his palace, who, after 
defending it for three hours, fled for his life to Khojend. It was even said 
that the women of his harem had betrayed him and opened the gates. Kokand 
was immediately occupied in the name of Foulad Khan by 500 men under 
Abdool Guffur, formerly Beg of Ura-Tiube. 


[Turkestan Gazette for 1875.] 

(Journal de St. Petersbourg, 23rd October=1st November.} 
[Turkestan Gazette.] 

(Journal de St. Petersbourg, 15th=27th October 1875.} 

{ Ditto ditto 15th=27th November 1875.] 

[ Ditto ditto 30th November=12th December 1875.] 
(Turkestan Gazette, No. 24, dated 17th=29th June 1875.} 


151. Movements of General Trotsky’s force.—General Trot- 
sky’s force commenced active measures very soon after reaching Andijan, and 
met with an obstinate resistance. 


On the 1st-13th of October that town, the centre of the Kipchak popu- 
lation, was taken by storm. 


On the previous day Colonel Skobeleff reconnoitred the neighbourhood and 
was received with a sharp fire. At 7 o’clock on the following morning the 
attack was commenced by a short bombardment, and then Colonel Skobeleff 
advanced to the assault. The Russians demolished one barricade after another, 
fn spite of the continuous fire of the defenders, after which they fought their 
way through the narrow streets to the palace square, which formed the centre of 
Andijan and was the appointed rendezvous of the storming columns. The first 
and second columns took altogether seven different barricades and captured two 
guns. The Cossacks especially distinguished themselves. The enemy also dis- 
played great courage, and even after all the columns had met in the central 
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square the defence was obstinately continued. Escaping by back lanes, thie 
Kipchaks returned to their barricades and restored them, while the Russian 
troops were resting. The result was that the barricades had to be stormed a 
second time under a perfect hail-storm of bullets and stones from the roofs and 
upper floors of the houses. . Eventually the Cossacks were obliged to clear the 
houses at the point of the bayonet, alter which the men who followed set fire to 
them. <A band of Kirghiz also attacked the baggage train, but without success. 
The losses of the insurgents were supposed to have been very great; in the 
valace alone more than a hundred were killed. The Russian loss amounted to 
12 killed, and 5 officers, 35 privates, and 6 jiggits wounded. Up to the even- 
ing of the Ist and throughout the 2nd (14th) of October the bombardment was 
continued to complete the ruin and prevent the inhabitants from saving their 
buruing houses. ° 


_On his return from Andijan, General Trotsky surprised the Kipchaks in 
their encampment, and again totally defeated them, inflicting great loss; nearly 
their whole artillery and 19 banners fell into the hands of the Russians. As all 
communications were interrupted, General Kauffmann set out to follov General 
Trotsky’s force; and, meeting it after its last achievement, the united forces 
returned to Namangan on the 8th-20th October, just in time to prevent a 
threatening outbreak. 


[Turkestan Gazette.] 
[ Ditto No. 42, dated 21st October 1875, 0.8.] 


152. Return of General Kauffmann to Khojend. Annexa- 
tion of Namangan.—In the belief that the campaign for the year was over, 
and that a severe blow had been struck which would have a lasting effect upon 
the turbulent Kipchaks, General Kauffmann returned to Khojend on the 
22nd October (8rd November). 


To watch the Kipchaks a garrison was left in the town of Namangan, and 
the fortress of Makhram was re-occupied by a sufficient force under Major 
Rodzianko. On the 19th-31st October an Imperial ukase notified that the 
district of Namangan with head-quarters at Tus had been incorporated with the 
Russian Empire. General Skobeleff was placed in charge of it. The new 
territory connected the Syr Darya province (district of Khojend) with the 
border territory along the River Naryn which forms a part of the Issyk-Kul 
district in the province of Semirechye. The Russian frontier was thus advanced 
to the rivers Naryn and Syr. The population of Namangan professed great 
satisfaction with the measure. 


153. Rules for the administration of Namangan.—The follow- 
ing regulations were issued for the government of the new Province :-— 


“The Officer Commanding the Namangan Detachment will bear the title of ‘ Command- 
ant of the Namangan District Forces,’ and shall be the Chief of the military adminis- 
tration. All regular and irregular troops and forts in the district will be put under his 
immediate authority ; it is also his duty to supervise the artillery and engineering parks, 
intendancies, and military hospitals. 


“All matters relating to quarters, grants of land, the distribution, and the maintenance 
of order and health generally for and amongst the troops in the district, are to be regulated 
by the said Chief; but the maintenance of the troops and the so-called household arrangements 
of the army will only be under his general supervision without touching upon the details. 
By virtue of this arrangement he has the right to inspect the stores, &e., of the artillery and 
engineers’ parks whenever he shal] deem it necessary to do so. 
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“ All irregularities in any branch of the military service should immediately be reported 
to the Officer Commanding the forces in the Syr Darya cirele if the matter concern the troo 
of the line, to the Intendant-General on matters regarding the artillery, and to the liispector. 
General of the Medical Department on sanitary affairs. Important cases should also be reported 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the region. All irregularities against the general army reon. 
lations or the military discipline are remedied by the Commandunt, every officer being bound to 
fulfill his lawful orders. 


“One of the Commandant’s most important duties is the maintenance of civil order and 
tranquillity in the district. For this purpose he will distribute the detachment at such points 
which will best insure this object, always, however, regarding the sanitary conditions of any 
locality which may be chosen. For cases of open disturbance the Commandant has my special 
instructions. 

“The Arsenals and Intendancies will supply the necessary stores, implements, &c., as they 
may be required from time to time. Demands for extra arms and ammunition have to be 
submitted for the sanction of the Commander-in-Chief. 

“The Commandant is responsible for the maintenance of the fortifications, public buildings, 
and the proper execution of public works ; he has also the right to sanction the necessary funds, 
materials, &c., for all public works in course of erection, or requiring repairs. 

“The Commandant will from time to time recommend such officers, privates, &c.; to the 
notice of the Commander-in-Chiet, whom he considers to be deserving of decorations or other 
rewards. 

“Regarding disciplinary reproofs and punishments the Commandant shall wield the power 
of an Officer Commanding a Brigade, and regarding such cases which require a trial by Court 
Martial that of an Officer Commanding a Division (Army Corps). 

“The details of al] matters appertaining to the artillery and cavalry shall be entrusted 
to special officers under the general supervision of the Commandant. 


“All military works will be executed by an officer of the Turkestan Staff of Engineers, 
who shall be appointed for the purpose. 

“The Medical Department shall be entrusted to the senior physician of the Namangan 
Hospital, whose powers will be those of a Division (Army Corps) physician. 

“Tn the absence of the Commandant (for any reason whatever) the senior officer under 
him shall officiate in the command of the forces, a special officer being for such periods 
appointed by the Commander-in-Chief for the civil administration of the district. 

“The entire military administration shall be concentrated in the office of the Com- 
mandant. 

“Tn the sub-districts of Namangan and Chust the military power will be entrusted to the 
officers commanding in those sub-districts respectively, who shall be guided by, and act under, 
paragraphs 258—2U3 of the Imperial Army Regulations, Part I, Book the Third, Chapter 2, 
Edition vf 1869, which bear upon the functions, &c., of District Commandants in steppe forts. 

“The Fort Commandants throughout the district shall be guided by the General Army 
Regulations, Part I, Book the Third, Chapter 2, Edition of 1869, paragraphs 264—266.” 

The population of Namangan was estimated at 190,000 souls. The nomad 
population, amounting to 13,000 tents, consists chiefly of Kirghiz. ‘The 
majority of the sedentary population are Sarts, with a few Uzbeks and Tajiks. 
The annual revenue payable in kind was valued at 320,000 roubles. ‘The 
chief town, Namangan, contains some 10,000 houses, and is situated about eight 
miles from the Naryn and five miles from the Syr Daria. Other towns are 
Kassan, 2,000 houses; Naukat, 3,000 houses; and Chust, 4,000 houses. Several 
routes connect the province with other Russian possessions in Central Asia, but 
only one of these is passable for carriages. 


[Journal de St. Petersbourg, dated 28th December 1875.] 
[Purkestan Gazette, No. 49, dated 9th=21st December 1875.] 
{Lurkestan Guazette.] 

{Ditto ditto , No. 41, dated 14th=26/h October 1875.) 
(Journal de St. Petersbourg, dated 31st October =12th November.} 


154. General Skobeleff in Namangan.—The idea that the Russian 
victories had restored complete tranquillity rested on slight foundations. It 
soon appeared that gencral anarchy prevailed throughout the Khanate. On the 
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23rd October the troops left at Namangan were called out to disperse a gather- 
ing of Kipchaks at 'Tiuria Kurgan under the leadership of Batyr'Tura. Hardly 
had they quitted Namangan than the inhabitants rose ‘in mutiny and 
besieged the Russian troops remaining in the citadel. General Skobeleff 
after punishing Batyr ‘Tura hastened back, bombarded the town, and 
having slain nearly 4,000 of the enemy, reduced the place to submission, 
and proceeded to instal himself in winter quarters. ‘Che Kipchaks, how- 
ever, declined to surrender. They retreated to Balychki,* on the left bank 
of the Syr, where they established themselves in some force under Wali Khan 
Tura. 

It was absolutely necessary to inflict a signal blow upon them. On the 
night of the 11th-23rd of November a flying detachment of four companies of 
infantry, one company of mounted fusiliers, 43 sotnias of Cossacks, four rocket 
stands, six pieces of artillery, and a platoon of sappers, set out from Namangan. 
It forded aside channel of the Naryn and, continuing the march through 
the night, surprised the enemy before daylight, took Balychki by storm, and 
returned to Namangan the next day. 

Major Rodzianko, too, on the 29th October, defeated a body of Kipchaks 
who had encamped at Tigerman Bashi in the neighbourhood of Fort Makh- 
ram. ‘This victory, which cleared the neighbourhood of insurgents, enabled 
Nazir-udin Khan to return to Kokand. He left Khojend on the 31st October 
(12th November) under escort, as far as Fort Makhram, of half a sotnia of 
Cossacks. 


The troops were thanked for their services by General von Kauffmann, 
and the special favors of the Czar solicited for those who had most distin- 
guished themselves. 


155. Capture of Andijan. Further campaign of General 
Skobeleff.—Notwithstanding these defeats the Kipchaks continued their efforts 
to stir up a religious war. Their conduct convinced General von Kauffmann 
that further measures were necessary before Russian authority could be considered 
as established on a firm basis in the new province. ‘Therefore, when leaving 
Namangan under military occupation, he instructed General Skobeleff to march 
towards the end of December to Ak-i-Sabrasi, between the rivers Naryn and 
Kara-Darya, the centre of the Kipchak country, and strike a decisive blow. 
This time was chosen because, owing to the snow, the Kipchaks would be 
encamped in the plains and unable to take refuge in the hills. Afterwards 
the force was to march upon, and destroy, if necessary, Andijan, the Kipchak 
centre in another part of the Khanate. 


Accordingly on the 25th December 1875 (6th January 1876) General Sko- 
beleft again started from Namangan with a detachment of 2,800 men, whicb, on 
the following day, crossed the River Naryn near the village of Bag-Batala. 
Clearing the country before them, they marched slowly to Andijan, where the 
Aftabchi had again taken up his head-quarters, having re-fortitied the place. 
On the 19th January 1876 Skobeleff halted his entire force on the height of 
Ak-Chakmak which commands the town. He sent two messengers with pro- 
posals for surrender, the second of whom was murdered. 


The artillery then bombarded the town for some hours, after which it was 
taken by storm for the second time. The Kipchak troops and inhabitants of 
Andijan fled to Asake, about 20 miles on the road to Kokand. A few days later 
Skobeletf followed the fugitives and attacked Asake. The inhabitants offered 
a vigorous resistance, but eventually the town was taken. The Russian troops 
then returned to Andijan, and towards the end of February the Attabchicame in 


* The district of Balychki comprises a separate Begship; the town is situated on tho banks of the Kara-Darya 
and Naryn, near their confluence, aud is about 13 niles from Namangan. Between Balychki and Andijan the popula- 


tion is eutirely Kipchak. 
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and surrendered. His chief officers, Wali-Tura, Asfand-Yar-Khal-Koul—Firman 
chi, and others, in all 26 dignitaries and 400 armed jiggits, surrendered with ica 
Andijan was laid under a contribution, and tranquillity was restored in the 
Namangan District. 

{Zurkestan Gazette, No. 45, dated 11th=23rd November 1875.] 

(Journal de St. Petersbourg, 5, 12th =2Ath November 1875.] 


> ry »  &18t November=3rd December.) 

i _ » 80th November =12th December.) 

‘5 a » 13th = 25th December.) 
[Turkestan Gazette, No. 48, ,, 2nd= 14th December 1875.] 

e yoy Dg B= 1ELh February 1876.) 


156. Flight and capture of Foulad Beg, and account of 
his career.—Foulad Beg fled.to the Alai Mountains, in company with 
Musafar Shah, formerly Beg of Karategin and a refugee in Kokand since 1870, 
whose daughter he had married. Musafar Shah and Foulad Beg hoped to 
be supported by the hill population of those parts. However, on the night 
of the 18th February, they were both captured by 30 jiggits sent in pursuit, 
who brought them to Andijan and before the Russian authorities. Foulad 
Beg was hanged on the 29th February, in the market-place at Marghilan, 
where he had previously put to death the Russian Sergeant Danilof. The 
followihg detailed narrative of Foulad’s career is interesting :— 


“ Brom the commencement of the late commotion in Kokand, which began with the rising 
against Khudayar Khan, rumours were rife that the principal leader of the insurrection, and 
pretender to the throne of Kokand, a personage calling himself loulad Khan, was an impostor. 
Recent investigations have fully confirmed the truth of these rumours, and enable us to publish 
his correct history. The investigation of the matter was entrusted to Nazir Khan Sufi Beg, 
at present a resident of Samarkand, who, being himself a pretender to the throne of Kokand, 
was naturally interested in discovering the real antecedents of the impostor, and elicited the 
following facts :— 

“ Narbut Khan of Kokand (1779-1792) was succeeded by his eldest son, Alim Khan (1792- 
1801), who was followed by his brother, Umar Khan (1801-1821). The latter expelled all pretend- 
ers to the throne from the Khanate, among others the sons of his brother, Atalyk and Murad, who 
were banished to Karategin, from whence Ameer Nazir Ulla afterwards took them to Bokhara, 
where both married. After ashort time, however, both brothers had cause to be dissatistied with 
the Ameer’s hospitality, and, having received his permission to undertakea pilgrimage to Mecca, 
departed—Atalyk to Balkh, and Murad to Khiva, where they remained respectively. In 1843 
the Kokandis grew disaffected with the rule of Shir Ali Khan (1840-1844),* and invited Atalyk, 
then residing at Balkh, to become their Khan. The latter invaded Kokand, but was defeated by Shir 
Ali Khan at Kara-Yasy, losing his own life in the battle. In the following year his brother Murad 
returned to Bokhara (with the Ameer’s consent), accepted an invitation of the Kokandis, collected 
a considerable force, and succeeded in dethroning Shir Ali. His reign, however, lasted only 
nine days, for Mussulman Koul, a Kipehak General of Shir Ali’s army who had managed to save 
the latter’s sons, assassinated Murad, and proclaimed Khudayar (Shir Ali’s eldest son, then fifteen 
years of age) as Khan of Kokand (1844). 


“ Six years after the death of Atalyk, his widow chose Samarkand for her residence, to which 
place she removed together with her children: Foulad (Atalyk) Khan (then a boy of seven years), 
and a daughter, who was married to Mahomed Rahim Subkhankoul, the Muéaval: of the Madrassa 
Khoja-Akhrar of Samarkand. Subsequently the latter adopted his wife’s brother, young 
Foulad Khan. In the course of time this young Prince became gradually reduced to a state of 
beggary. About four years ago he repaired to Kokand, in order to sue for the inheritance of his 
father’s property, but was arrested by Khudayar Khan, and only released in deference to his sister’s 
prayers, who went personally to plead for his liberation. Ever since his return from 
Kokand, he has lived in obscurity at Samarkand, dwelling in a miserable cell adjoining the 
Madrassa Khoja-Akbrar, and, owing to his utter penury, his existence was known but to 
few persons. His identity, however, has been fully established by the evidence of several 
men and women who knew him in his infancy, particularly by a fault in his left eye, and permits 
of no doubt whatever. He has taken no part in the late rebellion. The man who personated 
him is one Mulla Ishak, a tobacco-seller from Pskent, a village in the district of Kuraminsk, 
and this is how he came to represent Foulad Khan. 


* His father, Mahomed Ali Khan, reigned from 1821 to 1840. 
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“In the early part of 1874 the principal leaders of the anti-Khudayar (Kipchak) party. 
viz., the Kirghiz ‘Turdy Bai (an uncle) and the Kipchak Mussulman Koul (a nephew to Mulla 
Alim Koul), the Kipchak Sarymsak Bai from Chatkal, Kalendar Kyrk Yuz from Kosh-Tigerman, 
and Batabeg Bai from the village of Usman (district of Khojend), intending to depose Khudayar 
Khan, offered the throne to Abdukarim Khoja Khan, a relative of the former, who was then 
residing at Khojend. The design of these conspirators was soon disclosed, and before they had 
reached Khojend, the local (Russian) authorities removed the chosen pretender to Tashkend, 
where he was put under police surveillance. Upon this they followed him to Tashkend, where 
they could naturally do nothing to further their plans. On the way back they hatched 
a new idea, which was to proclaim [oulad Khan, the son of Atalyk; and, finding a Inan 
somewhat resembling Foulad in the person of the above-named Mulla Ishak of Pskent, they 
induced him to play the part of the pretender they wanted. Spreading a report that 
they had fetched the real Foulad Khan from Samarkand, they next collected a force of Kipchaks 
and Kirghiz, and advanced on Namangan. ‘The defeat of Khudayar’s troops at Kure-Kassan, 
though insignificant in itself, greatly increased the importance of the pseudo Foulad, 
aud Khudayar’s position had even at that carly stage become critical, although the Aftab- 
chi, Abdur Rahman, had not yet turned traitor. The latter's victory over the insur- 
gents at Fort Kassan (July 1874), and the execution of Mussulman Koul on the battle- 
field, did not quench the commotion, which spread until nearly the whole Khanate was 
involved in a ‘holy war’ against Russia, and Khudayar Khan lost his throne (August 
1875). When Nazir-udin Khan became Ameer of Kokand, the impostor appeared before hiro 
with a declaration of submission, but was arrested at Makhram, whence he managed to escape 
while General von Kaulfmann was taking possession of it. After the expulsion of Nazir-udin 
his influence increased, but he was obliged to share the honor with the Aftabchi, who knew 
perfectly well with whom he was dealing. 


“To this interesting biographical sketch of the real and the false Foulad Khan, for which we 
(Turkestan Gazette) are udebted to the kindness of Mons. G. Arendarenko, we may add :—That 
after his flight from Makhram the impostor was above all obliged to. take care of his 
own head, which explains why he disappeared for some time; it was only after the fresh 
rising at Andijan that he found a sate opportunity to re-appear on the political scene. 
The mutiny of Andijan was caused by the conscription of Nukers for Khan Nazir- 
udin’s army; nobody would serve the unpopular new Khan, and all persons who were com- 
manded to join his forces deserted into the hills, and gathered about the banner of the pseudo 
pretender, while the rest of the population rose under the leadership of the Aftabchi, 
But although both parties unanimously hated the Russians, they were by no means staunch 
friends among themselves, and throughout the war they never once really acted together in the same 
field. Thus, while our Namangan detachment was inflicting defeat upon defeat on the forces 
of the Aftabchi, the impostor was keeping aloof; and only after the former had been captured 
by the Russians—he surrendered himself to General Skobeleff. at the village of Hindu, on the 
24th January (5th February 1875)—did Foulad (Mulla Ishak) come to the foreground, commenc- 
ing his operations with a series of cruelties, including the massacre of Russian prisoners of war at 
Marghilan, and the murder of Abdur Rahman’s (the Aftabchi’s) three brothers.” 


The following letter regarding Foulad Beg, dated the 10th-22nd March 
1876, was written by Mahomed Rahim Shah, Ruler of Karategin, to General 


Kolpakofski at Kokand :— 
“The silly and low-born usurper, Foulad Khan (Foulad Beg), carried away by foolish and 
impracticable designs, contemplated the seizure of Kokand and of the reins of Government. 


“ Seeking to renew his former animosities against me, he married the qaughter of Muzafar 
Shah (a former Beg of Karategin), who is connected with me by marriage. During the reign 
of Khudayar, he several times invaded my dominions and strove to rouse the people to revolt, but 
unsuccessfully. é 

“ After his marriage he gave one of Muzafar’s sons the rank of Ponsad (Commander of 
500 men); another son he made his Treasurer. Muzafar Shah himself was constituted his 
Chief Vizier. : 

“ At the instigation of the evil-minded Muzafar Shah, Foulad Khan committed a variety 
of atrocities. Failing in all his attempts in Kokand, he retired and established himself at 
Alali, from which place one road leads to Yarkund and Kashgar, and another to Shugnan, 
Darwaz, and into my own dominions. This latter road into my country he occupied with his 
own people under a Kirghiz ponsad named Gaib. I despatched several men with a letter 
addressed to this Kirghiz, who caused them to be robbed and killed. 

“In my desire to follow the example of the Ameer of Bokhara in respect to friendly 
relations with you, I sent messengers and letters to you on several occasions, but they did nut 
reach you, because the passes were occupied by the enemy. 

“On the receipt of reliable information to the effect that Foulad Khan, at the instigation 
of Muzafar Shah, had determined upon the capture of my dominions and upon the occupation 
of Kokand, and that he had presented a banner to two or three ponsads who, with Muzafar 
Shah, were to invade my territories, I marched troops against them under the command of Mir 
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Mirza Nayim. My troops occupied some fortified places, and a battle was fought in which 
Foulad Khan was defeated and wounded, whereupon he fled with some of his peuple to your 
dominions. In my desire to show myself as ready as others to be of service to you, all the 
roals, excepting the Kokand road, were ovcupied, with the object of preventing the escape of 
Foulad Khan and of his people into other countries. Muzafar Shah and all the ponsads were 
taken prisoners. On account of the tendency of the inhabitants of Alali to agitation and 
rebellion, some of the troops were employed in keeping watch on the proceedings of the 
fugitive Foulad Khan; the rest returned. I afterwards learned that Foulad Khan had been 
captured by you, and that an end had then been put to his deleterious influence and to the eala. 
wities suffered by the people.” 

Muzafar Shah is thus described by Mr. Fedchenko, the Russian traveller, 
who saw him at Uch-Kurgan (south of Marghilan) :— 

“Muzafar Shab was hereditary ruler of Karategin* up to the year 1870, when he was 
expelled from that country by his nephew, Rahim-Shah, aided by the Bokharians, whom he 
bad previously sent to assume the government of Machat on its abandonment by its own 
Beg. (Abstract X1, 1870.) 

“Muzafar Shah and his Secretary told Mr. Fedchenko that their country, Karategin, 
was in ancient times called Yagan,} and included Darwaz. He gave the following illustration. 
Striking his chest, he said that was Karategin, Macha was the right hand, Darwaz the left; 
the right leg was Hissdr, and the left leg Kolab. Kokand, he added, was the head. For 50 
years (up to 1871) Karategin was tributary to Kokand. Nazarof (1813) saw envoys 
from Darwaz in Kokand. Rahim Shah, having profited by Bokharian aid, resisted the 
attempts of the Khan of Kokand to reduce him to submission to Ferghana. 

“ Muzafar Shab further told Mr. Fedchenko that Hodja-Balai-Ansari marked the boundary 
between Karategin and Bokhara, but he supposed that Rahim Shah Puchuk (the pug-nosed) had 
ceded some of the Karateyin territory to the Ameer, or to Yakoob, the Beg of Hissdr. 

“ Muzafar Shah is only 34 years of age; he is a man of immense size, and wears a long 
black beard. He was disliked by the hill tribes for his-exactions and cupidity, and it 
was in order to save his treasure that he fled from Gharm on the mere approach of Rahim 
from Kolab.” 

(Turkestan Gazelte, No. 8, dated 24th February=Tth March 1876.] 
[Secret, June 1876, No. 63.] 
[Secret, May 1876, No. 20.] 


157. Kokand annexed by Russia and named the Province 
of Ferghana.—In consequence of the continued disturbances described in the 
preceding paragraphs, the Russian Government resolved to annex the entire Pro- 
vince of Kokand. Ferghana was chosen as its title, this being the old historical 
name of the valley of the Upper Oxus. It was attached to the jurisdiction 
of the Governor-General of Turkestan, and included in that military circle. 
The local administration was entrusted to a Military Governor with command 
of the troops cantoned in the district. 


To give formal notice of these orders General Kolpakofski, who had 
temporarily sucgeeded General Kauffmann as Governor-General of Turkestan, 
left Tashkend on the 7th-19th February and, entering Kokand in state on the 
16th-27th, issued the following proclamation :— 

“UKAS. 

“We, Alexander II., &., yielding to the wishes of the Kokandi People ‘to become 
Russian subjects, and likewise recognizing the absolute impossibility of restoring the Khanate 
to peace and tranquillity by any other means: command that the Khanate of Kokand be 
immediately incorporated with our dominions, and that it shall henceforth form the ‘ Ferghana 
Province’ of our Empire! 

‘Given at St. Petersburg on the 2nd (14th) February 1876.” 








* His genealogy is as follows :—Shah-i-Darwaz, Shah-Tut, Ibrahim-Khan, Isinacl-Khan, Shah-Turk, Shawuh 
Shah, Has-Ieskander, Shah-Kirghiz, Shah-i-Darwaz, Mussamir-Kban, Shah-Abdu-Nubi, Zauwbra-Shah, Nayak-Shah, 
Abol-Aziz-Khan, Muzafar-Shah. 

+ Macha, on the Upper Zarafshan, belonged to the Begs of Yagnad, and was equally tributary to Kokand.— 
(Mazarof and others.) 

} There is o similarity in thie with the Yagnad or Yagnab in the Zarafshan Valley, from which the former may 
have been distinguished by the addition (?) of Kar (pure Turk for snow) ; hence it was called Kartaghan. Kartegin, 
from Kar-tagh, snow mountaiu (uot Kara, black) applies only to a limited bill region. 
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A deputation of citizens met him on the palace square and exclaiming : 
“Tt is God’s will, Allah is Great !” joined in a prayer for the White Czar. 


About ten miles from the city the Khan came to meet him at the settle- 
ment of Yak-Mulla. Nazir-udin raised no opposition to the Imperial decree. 
He tendered his submission, and arrangements were made for sending him 
with the Aftabchi to Tashkend. When the Russians entered Kokand 
on the 21st February, Abdool Guffur Beg was at a mosque in the city, but left 
at once for Balkh. 

{Journal de St. Petersbourg, dated 6th=19th Marck 1876.] 
(Turkestan Gazelle, No. 7, dated 17th=29th February 1876.] 
[Turkestan Gazette, No. 8, dated 24th February=1th Murch 1876.) 
[Journal de St. Petershourg, dated 3rd=15th March 1876.] 


158. General condition of the new Province.—The defeat of 
the Kipchaks produced a marked impression both on the turbulent elements of 
Ferghana and upon the neighbouring Khanates. The latter had maintained a 
very equivocal attitude during the operations against the Kipchaks. Not daring 
to interfere directly, they held their troops in readiness on the frontier to be 
directed against the Russians in the event of their being worsted. ‘Their con- 
duct changed after the conquest of Kokand. The Chief of Karategin refused 
an asylum to Foulad Beg, took advantage of the latter’s misfortunes to seize 
his property and treasure, and sent an embassy to General Kolpakofski. Yakoob 
Beg of Kashgar—who, foreseeing what the ultimate result must be, was acting 
with the utmost circumspection during the war—also sent an embassy. 


The enquiry at Marghilan into the murder of the six Russian prisoners and 
the Ex-Beg, Ata Koul Batyrbashi, was continued. 


Mulla Kurshai and Taria Azan, two notorious brigands, who were conspi- 
cuous in pillaging the Khan’s palace at Kokand, were arrested at Chust. 


A Special Commission, convened at Kokand, was charged with the duty of 
collecting information, to enable taxation to be fixed on a suitable basis, and to 
determine what property belonged to the Khan. Garrisons were established at 
the principal towns of the province, such as Kokand, Marghilan, Namangan, 
Andijan, Osh, and Chust. ‘The citadel of Kokand was fortified. 


The income of Ferghana for 1876 was estimated at 679,000 roubles, and for 
1877 at 1,360,000 roubles. ‘The cost of the civil and military administrations 
was fixed at 391,700 roubles for 1876, and at 523,892 for 1877; to these figures 
must be added 1,662,300 roubles for extraordinary expenditure. It is stated 
that after the annexation of Ferghana trade between that province and 
Tashkend made a remarkable advance, and that the transactions were far in 
excess of those prior to the war. 

(Journal de St. Petersbourg, dated 11th=23rd June 1876.] 


[ Ditto ditto  4th=16th May 1876.) 
[ Ditto ditto  11th=23rd May 1876.] 
[ Ditto ditto 30th May=11th June 1876.] 


159. Administrative arrangements in Ferghana.—General 
Kolpakofski divided the new province iato seven districts. The chief executive 
officer in four of them appears to have been a native, and in the other three 
Russians. The districts were— 

I. Kokand, including Makbram and extending as far as the Tashkend border. 
Il. Marghilan, comprising Asake and Araban. 
III. Andijan. 
IV. Osh. 
V. Chamian. 
VI. Namangan, including Kassan and Charnak. 
VII. Chust, comprising Baba Durkhau and a portion of Makhram on the right 
bank of the Syr. 
[Turkestan Gazette, No. 4, dated 27th January= 8th February 1876.] 
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160. Kirghiz rising in the spring of 1876.—The Kara Kirghiz 


declined to acquiesce in the annexation of their territory. A party of them 
belonging to the Saralek and Uljake tribes under Abdulla Beg, assembled at 
Gulcha in the extreme east of the province on the road to Kashgar, and refused 
to submit. At the end of March, General Kolpakofski sent out a detachment 
against them under General Skobeleff as far as Osh, and in a few days most of 
them gave in after some sharp fighting in the gorge of Yangi-Aryk. Abdulla 
Beg, Omar Beg, and Suliman Koul, however, still held out. 

About the same time another party of Kirghiz rose in rebellion at Langay 
near Chemir in the mountains south of Kokand, and proclaimed a falip 
named Khuda-Koul their Khan. It was believed also that Abdool Guffur, 
the Ex-Beg of Ura-Tiube, and bis son were concerned in this movement, but 
the fact was not established. The rising was speedily suppressed by a force 
dispatched by General Kolpakofski under Colonel Korolkof and Major Twede, 
and tribute was exacted from the Kirghiz of Chemir. 

General Skobeleff undertook a reconnoissance from Gulcha, advancing 
through the valley of that name, and met with no resistance. He occupied the 
valley with a small detachment, and commenced building a fort which would 
command the road from ‘Terek Davan to Kashgar, and assure the position of 
the troops quartered in the Gulcha valley. 

[Lurkestan Gazette, No. 18, dated 11th=23rd May 1876.] 
[Journal de St. Petersboury, dated Gth=18th April 1876.] 


[ Ditto ditto 12th=24th Aprit 1876.] 

[ Ditto ditto Tth=19th May 1876.] 

[ Ditto ditto 1st=13th June 1876.] 

[ Ditto ditto 22nd Seplember=4th October 1876.] 
[ Ditto ditio 28th September =10th October 1876.] 
{ Ditto ditto 4th=16th October 1876.] 

[ Ditto ditto 30h July=11th August 1876.] 


161. Areaand population of territory subject to Governor- 
General of Russian Turkestan.— Regarding the area of Kokand, which 
has been recently incorporated with the Russian Empire, a new calculation by 
Strelbitski is under preparation. In the meantime the old figure, 1,329°66 
German geographical square miles=73,215 square kilometres, is given. With 
reference to the number of inhabitants, the whole population, composed of Sarts, 
Tajiks, Kirghiz, Uzbeks, and Kipchaks, is estimated by von Kuhn at 132,000 
hearths or houses, and 60,000 tents of nomads. This estimate is based on 
official documents of the late Khan’s Government, and, reckoning five souls 
per each house or tent, the result shews a total population of 960,000 souls. 
The district of Namangan on the north side of the Syr Darya, the first Russian 
acquisition taken from Kokand, has (according to Strelbitski’s new calculation) 
an area of 7,766°5 square versts = 160°52 Germ. geogr. sq. miles = 8,838°7 sq. 
kilom., and is approximately said to havea population of 190,000 souls (25,000 
settled, and 13,000 nomad families). The major portion of the settled population 
are Sarts, whilst the Kirghiz constitute the majority among the nomads. 


Against Kuhn’s statements referring to the Amu Darya District, shewing 
a population of 220,000 souls, A. Vambéry quotes “ the latest official statistical 
returns,” according to which this district is said to have but 109,600 inhabi- 
tants. He says:—The Amu Darya District is subdivided into two circles 
(Bezirke) : the circle of Shurakhan, and that of Chimbai. The former extends 
from the Bokharian frontier to the northern extremities of the Sheikh Jelil 
Hills; the latter from these hills to the shores of the Aral. The Shurakhap 
circle, forming for the most part a low plain, is principally peopled by settled 
inbabitants, whereas the population of the Chimbai circle consists chiefly 
of nomads. Thus, according to the latest official statistical returns, the circle of 
Shurakhan contains 1,932 Uzbek, 131 Sart, 111 Bokharian, 18 Ivani, 47 Arab, 
and two Tartar houses, or, in all, 2,241 fixed homesteads, whilst the number of 
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tents (the inhabitants of which, however, are entered as half-nomads) amounts 
to 1,970, viz., 1,170 of the Ata Turkomans, and 800 of the Karakalpaks. 
There are also said to be 2,444 Kirghiz tents, which raises the total to 6,655 
houses and tents, or a population of- 33,275 souls (five per house or tent). The 
Chimbai circle, which differs very materially from that of Shurakhan, contains 
only 675 Uzbek houses, but 10,709 Karakalpak tents, and 3,878 tents of 
various nomads—in all 15,262 homesteads, or 76,310 inhabitants as above. 
The total population for both circles of the Amu Darya District amounts to 
109,585 souls. 


Summary of area and population of the Russian Governor-Generalship of Turkestan. 









Territorics. Sq. kilom. Population. 
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Semirechye Province . . «©. 6 1 ee eh eh es 7,304°421 402,202°6 548,094 
Kulja, 2 2 ee ee 1,293°3 71,213 114,337 
Syr Darya District . 6 6 6 1 ee ee ee ee 7,807-992 429,930°7 848,489 
Zarafshan oe MB ep SR Hah an Wel che bie Yon Ceca Ae aS 924-956 50,930°7 271,000 
Amu Darya » oe 8 8 ee et ee ee 1,880:307 103,635°2 109,686 
Ferghana Province (Kokand). . 2. 6. s/s se ee 1,829'66 73,215 960,000 
Total for the Governor-Generalship of Turkestan. . . . . 20,640°636 1,131.027'2 2,846,505 
Grand total for Ruesian Central Asin. . . «© © ee ee 61,405'639 3,981,167°6 4,650,213 





[Petermann’s Mitthetlungen, Supplementary No. 49 of 1876.] 
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CHAPTER .VII. 


EVENTS IN THE KHANATE OF KHIVA DURING 1875-77. 


[See Chapter II of Mr. Henvey’s Central Asia Précis, 1872-75.] 


162. Colonel Ivanoff’s Expedition in January 1875 to the 
Turkoman country round Khiva.—tThis expedition had a two-fold 
object. One, to establish peace on the left bank of the Oxus and support the 
Khan’s authority, for it was said that the Turkoman tribe (Yomuds) in the Khivan 
oasis had passed beyond his control. The other, to develop Russian trade which 
had hitherto depended on the caprice of the Turkomans, and place it on a firm 
basis. During 1874 but few caravans had reached Khiva from Orenburg, while 
from the Caspian side no route had yet been established. 


The detachment, consisting of some 1,600 men, started from Fort Petro- 
Alexandrofsk on the 34, January and reached Nukus on the 43, but the passage 
of the river was not effected until the 7% Jonuary. 


The following account of its further movements appeared in the Invalide 
Russe :— 


“ After having crossed the Amu, the Russian detachment marched towards Kuna Urganj. 
Colonel Ivanoff, before starting, sent through the Beg of Khoja Ili proclamations to all the 
Turkoman tribes, inviting them to submit. From Kuna Urganj the force proceeded to surprise 
an encampment of Koul Yomuds, a tribe numbering 1,000 tents, who had rendered themselves 
specially obnoxious. In August 1864 they had plundered a Persian convoy ; after that they 
had refused all supplies, remained disobedient to the Khan, and had attacked his Dewan 
Mahomed Niaz, who had been sent in June 1874 to exhort them to obedience. They were 
taught a salutary lesson: all their eucampments within a radius of three miles round the 
Russian camp at Boyudur were burned, their cattle was confiscated, and only the lives of the 
inhabitants spared. One of their Chiefs, Bakar, who had directed the attack against the 
Persians, was arrested and sent to Khiva, after which the Yomuds retired in a westerly direction 
towards Sary Kamysh. 


“The report of this chastisement was soon known among the surrounding population 
and a fresh demand for submission, sent to all the Turkoman tribes, was quickly complied with, 
except by the Yomuds of Kazavat, wao still hesitated. At Iliali the Russian troops were 
accorded a most cordial reception. Here the news was also received that the Yomuds of 
Kazavat had made their submission. The Bairam Yomuds were next reduced, and on the 
l7th the detachment commenced its march towards Kosh Kupyr.” 


Near Khiva, Colonel Ivanoff met the Khan, and a day was spent in discuss- 
ing the affairs of the Khanate. On his way to Khanki, where, on the 20th 
January, the troops re-crossed the river, Colonel Ivanoff paid a formal visit to 
the Khan and met with a cordial reception. On his departure the Khan charged 
him with the following letter to General Kauffmann :— 


“We wish you good health always, a complete greatness, and a just and merciful govern- 
ment ! 


“ After this testimony of sincere and heartfelt wishes, may the high attention of Your 
Excellency learn what follows. On the occasion of the disobedience to our orders of our 
‘lurkoman subjects, and their incessant outrages on the tranquillity of our Uzbek subjects, we 
wrote in the autumn to the Honorable Colonel Ivanoff to ask him to chastise once again the 
Turkoman rebels. When Colonel Ivanoff acquainted Your Excellency with this request, 
you were pleased to authorize the chastisement of the Turkomans, in view to bring them to 
obedience. According to your orders, Colonel Ivanoff and his troops immediately crossed over 
to the left bank of the Amu, and marched to Khojeili and Kuna Urganj. After the punish- 
ment of the Koul Yomuds as far as Kazavat, he swept all the ‘lurkoman encampments, 
burning the dwellings of the rebels by way of chastisement, but doing no harm to those who 
submitted. From Kazavat Colonel Ivanoff returned to Kosh Kupyr, where we met him, 
passing two days in the midst of his troops, after which we followed him into our capital. 
Having there entertained him for two days, we reconducted him with all his men, and the 
troops re-crossed to the right bank of the Amu, off Khanki. 
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“We hope that the Turkomans, after having seen Russian troops in their encampmenta, 
will behave submissively, and that tranquillity will be re-established in our country. ‘Lo grive 
us this tranquillity, you authorized graciously the Russian troops to traverse our dominions, 
tor which we thank you. 

“Should you be pleased to condescend to bring the foregoing facts to the notice of His 
Majesty the all-powerful Sovereign, you will place us under the obligation of always praying 
for the preservation of your good health.” * 

[Turkestan Gazette, No. 11, duted 11th-23rd Mareh 1375.] 
[Translation by Michell from “ Russian Invalide,” 28th February (12th March) 1875, Secret, 
May 1875, Nos. 56-63.] 
[Journal de St. Petersbourg, dated 24th March.) 


163. Results of Colonel Ivanoff’s Expedition.—The results of 
the expedition were said to have been in the highest degree satisfactory. 
Peace and order were restored to the Khanate, and the Turkomans paid up 
a large portion of the fine imposed on them by General Kauffmann in 1873. 


Early in the spring the Khan made a tour in the Turkoman country. 
He started from Kuna Urganj, visiting the camping grounds of the Kulchar 
Yurkomans by way of Khoja Ili intending to reach Porsu next day, 
and to return to Khiva likewise by way of the same camping grounds. During 
his stay at Kuna Urganj, he imposed on the Yomuds, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of that town, a yearly tax of 2,400 tillas. The Choudor Turkomans 
were mulcted in an annual tribute of 600 tillas. The amount of the tax is 
fixed in proportion to the quantity of ground occupied by the tribes, and 
by the number of men supplied for the Khan’s service. The rate is inconsi- 
derable, but the total amounted to 73,380 roubles. The Khan took special 
measures with the Yomuds of Kuna Urganj, whom he compelled to liberate 
20 Persian slaves. Fifteen more slaves, consisting of women and children, were 
rescued from a body of Koul Yomuds who had decamped in the direction 
of Sary Kamysh. Only ten executions took place throughout the whole expedi- 
tion, and the subjects of this severity were those whom the Turkomans them- 
selves denounced as the worst and most dangerous men of the tribe. 

In August 1875 the Khan undertook a fresh tour with an escort 
of 400 men and one piece of artillery. He met with no opposition, except on 
the part of the Kara Choudors under Mahomed Essaul-Bashi, a nominee of his 
own. fe was immediately arrested and the Mara Choudors abstained from 
violence. 

“The relations with the Akbal Tekke,” said the Turkestan Gazette, “are 
of the most peaceable and amiable nature, but the Turkomans of Merve from 
time to time still undertake raids into Khivan and Bokharian territory, and will 
probably continue to do so until we teach them another sharp lesson.” 


[Journal de St. Petersbourg, dated 4th April 1875.) 
[Secret, August 1875.] 
(Turkestan Gazette, No. 47, duted 25th November 1875, 0.8.] 


164. Russia, the Khan of Khiva, and the Turkomans of 
Khiva.—The following article from the Moscow Gazette, dated 4th-16th March 
1875, presents an interesting picture of the Russian view of the position of the 
Khan of Khiva and the Turkomans settled in his country :— 

“The object of both expeditions* was the same, to punish the Turkomans for their refusal 
to pay the contribution imposed on them after the capture of Khiva, and to compel them to 
yield obedience to the power of the Khan, which they have hitherto regarded as only nominal. 

“The Turkoman question is one of the greatest importance in the Khanate of Khiva. 
The whole history of the Khanate has latterly consisted of strugyles between the settled Uzbek 
population and the semi-nomad Turkomans, who occupy the outlying limits of the Khanate. 





® Colonel Ivanoff’s expeditions of January 187-4 and 1975 are referred to. 
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These Turkomans have no social organization and acknowledge no political power. The 
recognize the jurisdiction of their own tribal Elders only when it suits them to do so. The, 
have never paid taxes to anybody, and all the endeavours of the Russian officers to explain to 
them the necessity of paying the contribution imposed on them after the fall of Khiva hay 
been in vain. The Turkomans simply failed to comprehend the matter. ; 


“ The circumstances attending the fall of Khiva must be fresh in the memory of all, At 
atime when a portion of the inhabitants of the town, with the Khan at their head, yielded 
submission to the Turkestan detachment which had gained Khiva from the east, and after the 
town had sent deputation after deputation to General Kauffmann: another portion of the population 
was engaged in a desperate struggle with the Orenbure detachment of General Veréfkin, who 
had approached Khiva from the north-east. The soldiers of the Turkestan corps were making 
their triumphant entry into the town, while in another part of it a brisk fire of musketry was 
heing directed against: the Orenburg detachment. ‘This strange occurrence gave rise to many 
reports. The Turkestan soldiers considered that their Orenburg comrades had lacked discretion 
in needlessly exciting and maintaining a struggle with a conquered city. 

* * * * * * *% * 


“The extraordinary circumstances which characterized the capture of Khiva were not the 
result of any accident, but proceeded from the condition of things in the Khanate. ‘The 
Khan was ready to submit to the Russians, and to fulfill their demands, but failed in 
obtaining the submission of the Turkomans. He declared himself unable to compel them to 
submit to his demand. There was no organization among the Turkomans which Russia could 
rely on. General Kauffmann, with a view of forcing them to respect our authority, demanded 
payment of a contribution. Simultaneously with its demand, it was necessary to enforce its 
payment, and hence proceeded a series of expeditions. Could any reliance have been placed on 
the friendliness shown by the Turkomans towards the Orenburg detachment? We have 
to deal with Turkomans, not only on the Khivan frontier, but also on the shores of the Caspian, 
The Caspian Turkomans have, on several occasions, displayed a willingness to become 
Russian subjects. On the oecupation of Krasnovodsk orders were given to maintain friendly 
relations with them. Rumour said that Colonel Stoletof was recalle.l for having inflicted 
punishment on some Turkomans. We saw, however, that his successor, Colonel Markozof, 
was obliged to engage in an expedition against the Turkomans, and to burn their habitations and 
property, like Generals Kauffmann and Golovachot. The present Commander of the Caspian 
Region, General Lomakin, as the Jxvadide informs us, succeeded at first in establishing friendly 
relations, not only with the Turkomans under Russian rule, but likewise with the neighbouring 
Tekke ‘turkomans. A year, however, had scarcely elapsed, when the friendliness of the Turko- 
mans terminated in such an act of brigandage that General Lomakin was obliged to under- 
take a reconnaissance or expedition (they are nearly synonymous) into the country of the 
Turkomans. 

“The establishment of the rule of the Khan is another matter. Strangely enough in 
Kokand we do not interfere in the internal fends that prevail there ; in Bokhara we subdued the 
rebellions Begs for the Ameer, to whom we surrendered the possessions of these Begs, in spite of 


the wishes of the population to recognize Russian rule. In Khiva, according to the Javatide, 
we demand ‘complete obedience to the Khan.’ 


“ Tf for certain reasons it proves necessary to secure the authority of Central Asiatic despots 
by the terror inspired by our arms, it is likewise necessary for Russia to exercise immediate con- 
trol over their actions, and to give heed to the complaints of their subjects, in the event of 
any abuse of their power thus guaranteed by our authority.” 


[Seeret, June 1875, No. 165.] 


165. Russian trade with Khivain 1875 and 1876.—During the 
first named year twenty caravans were despatched to Khiva, and ten from Khiva 
to Krasnovodsk. From 1st January to 15th November the value of the export 
trade to Khiva was estimated at 200,000 roubles, and the import trade from 
Khiva to Russia at 360,000 roubles. The principal articles of import were 
silk and fruit; and of export, wine, brandy, leather, cloth, palm-wood, petro- 
leum, hardware, and sugar. 

In 1876 a caravan of 800 camels from Khiva laden with cotton, silk, hides, 
and furs, arrived at Krasnovodsk on the }3 May, whence the goods were 
shipped vid Baku and Astrakhan to Nijai. [ts total value was estimated at 
150,000 roubles, or about £21,430. During the last part of its journey the 
caravan was escorted by a sotnia of Cossucks, sent by the Viceroy of the 
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Caucasus. With it arrived 200 former Persian slaves of both sexes, chiefly 
natives from tae Mazandaran Province, who were liberated by the Russians 
in 1873. 
[ Journal de St. Petersbourg, 10th-22nd June 1876. ] 
[ Turkestax Gazette, No. 28, dated 20h July (Ist August) 1876. ] 


166. Russian criticism on Captain Burnaby’s visit to 
Khiva. The following is taken from the Turkestan Gazette :— 


“Tf English officers would visit Central Asia simply as tourists, scientific explorers, press 
correspondents, &c., the Russian administration would not even think of putting uny obstacles 
in their way. Witness Major Wood’s journey with the scientific Amu-Darya expedition, or the 
travels of Dilke and other English tourists in Turkestan. ‘These gentlemen were everywhere 
heartily welcomed while travelling, and in every way assisted to accomplish their objects, 
But the English are not satisfied with this, and systematically endeavour to injure the Russians 
in Central Asia. At one and the same time, while the Turkestan administration is doing its 
best to bridle the Turkomans, to close the cultivated parts of Central Asia and Persia against 
them, and to eradicate slavery—this sore of Asia, in view to which it keeps down the Yomuds 
and 'Tekkes, the principal slave-suppliers—the English furnish arms of the latest pattern to 
these same Turkomans, thereby encouraging them to persevere in their depredations. Can 
such conduct be called worthy of a civilized State? And whom do the English harm by their 
‘stupid’ hatred, and by such ‘tactless’ proceedings? Certainly not Russia. Should the 
Turkestan troops ever be called upon to fight the Tekkes, or to march on Merve, there can be 
no doubt. whatever that the Tekkes will be defeated, despite the possession of modern arms and 
the most desperate resistance on their part. In order to overthrow the invincible (‘iron’) 
Turkestan troops, good arms alone are not enough; were it not so, our Turkestan army would 
not be worth a farthing, and the future of the Russian power in Central Asia should be 
regarded as something very shaky indeed. On the other hand, we are not prepared to say 
that the possession of Inglish arms is altogether devoid of advantage to the Turkomans. 
They use them in their raids on the neighbourmg Persian, Khivan, and partly the Afghan 
territories, which are undertaken for the purpose of capturing slaves. Who then is playing the 
nobler part in Central Asia? Russia, annihilating slavery, or England, supporting it? 

“ As regards Kashgar, it is useless tosay a word. England’s ‘ tender care’ for the improve- 
ment and organization of Yakoob Beg’s army is certainly not based on friendship for Russia. 


“ And what straits is the Russophobist Press not having recourse to, in order to misinter- 
pret (‘throw a shade upon’) the latest actions of the Russian Government in Central Asia! A 
Russian soldier, who is held a prisoner by the Tekkes, is happy in his captivity, and has not the 
least desire to return to his regiment, says one of the Jinglish papers, naively feigning to believe 
the stories of the Turkomans. We doubt that the Turkomans could have so much as told such 
a bare-faced lie to Captain Burnaby; it is simply an invention of the English paper. The 
Turkomans, though regarding the capture of slaves as a‘profitable trade, which in their opinion 
is sanctioned by the custom of ages, at least do not attempt to prove by jesuitical sophistry that 
they are thereby conferring a blessing upon the victims of their trade. English writers 
imagine that they are already facing a most alarming state of affairs. Russian battalions are march- 
ing beyond the Oxus; Kashgar, Bokhara, Merve, and even Herat are already devoured...... We 
cannot say when this will happen, nor, whether it will ever happen; but what we can say is this : 
if Kashgar, Bokhara, or Merve should at any time imitate the proceedings of Kokand during 
the autumn of 1875, and if the English continue in supplying arms to our Asiatic neighbours, 
at the same time organizing their rude armies and thereby imparting fresh energy to the 
Asiatic Khans now prostrated by our victories: it may easily happen that the neighbours 
of Russian Turkestan, encouraged by such aid, might resolve upon repeating the il-devised 
(‘idiotic’) undertaking of Foulad Beg and the Aftabchi, Abdur Rahman. We need hardly add 
that even the very improbable occupation of the zone between Kashgar and Merve, which is such 
a bugbear to the English Press, will not render it a basis (‘station’) for a Russian invasion of 
India, for the Russian Government does not labor under the short-sightedness of certain 
English writers, and is well aware of the fact that a march on India, supported by nothing better 
than the fanaticism of England’s Mussulman and heathen Indian subjects, means to play an 
extremely dangerous game. ‘This ought to be taken into consideration by all those enemies of 
Russia, who are so ardently ‘shouting’ about her imaginary desire for conquest, and about the 
danger said to be threatening the British dominions in India.” 


[ Turkestan Gazette, No. 23, dated 15th-27th June 1876. ] 


CHAPTER VIII. 


EVENTS IN THE KHANATE OF BOKHARA DURING 1875-77, 
[See Chapter F of Mr. Henvey’s Central Asia Précis, 1872-75.] 


167. Russian Trade with Bokhara.—Towards the end of 1874, the 
stock of Russian goods in Bokhara was said not to exceed a valuation of 
400,000 roubles. During 1875, however, considerable consignments were 
sent thither. Complaint was made of the high imposts levied at Bokhara 
on Russian goods, amounting to 10 copecks per rouble (or 10 per cent. 100 
copecks=1 rouble). 


[Journal de St. Petersbourg, dated 29th May-10th June 1875.] 


168. Exploring Expedition to Hissar.—Having obtained the con- 
sent of the Ameer of Bokhara, an expedition consisting of Mr. Mayef, Sub- 
Lieutenant Vishnefski, and Herr Schwartz, started in May 1875 to explore 
Hissér, They were warned to beware of Afghan robbers in the neighbourhood 
of Sherabad, and of fever and ague in the country extending from the 
mountains to the Oxus. They made a detour by Khuzdér and Sherabad, and 
subsequently penetrated as far as Kurgan Tiube (or Tepe), a fortified town on the 
Surkhab or Waksh river. The unbealthiness of the country prevented them 
from carrying out their intention of advancing to the junction of this river 
with the Ab-i-Panja. They reached Chaar on their return journey on the 
11th-23rd June. heir inquiries added considerably to the knowledge of 
Hissdér, which is composed of nine Begships,—Baistin, Deh-i-nau, Yurcha, 
Hissér, Baljuan, Kolab, Kurgan Tiube, Kobadian, and Sherabad. The five 
first-named are included in the Russian Samarkand District, and the other 
four belong to the Oxus valley, which, for a distance of about 130 miles, forms 
the southern limit of Bokhara. -The Begship of Baljuan is conterminous 
on the east with Darwaz; and Kolab on the south-east adjoins Badakshan. 
The rivers Surkhab or Waksh, Kafirnihan, Surhan, and Sherabad Darya, 
afford abundant irrigation to the valleys in Hissar, which is consequently 
tolerably populous. On account, however, of the intersecting mountain ranges 
there are no roads practicable for wheeled carriages. 


The Gazette adds that on the strength of the geographical data obtained by 
this expedition, it will be now possible to draw up a sufficiently detailed map 
of the hitherto unknown regions of Hissér and Kolab. Mr. Mayef published 
ao account of his travels in the Turkestan Gazette, which has been translated 
in pamphlet form by Mr. Mosa of the Foreign Department. 

(Journal de St. Petersbourg, dated 19th June-1st July 1875.] 
{Wichell’s Abstract, No. X, 1875.] 
[Secret, Nos. 77-79, October 1875.] 
(Michell’s Abstract, No. XX, 1876.] 


169. Rumoured rising in Bokhara.—On the 24th September 1875 
the following telegram was received from the Government of the Punjab :— 

“ Cabul Diary, No. 16.—Naib Mahomed Alum Khan reports on authority of a trader 
that Oratippe [Ura Tiube) Jizak, and Samarkand, had risen and turned out Russian garri- 
sons, and that Bokhara was about to rise. Commissioner cuusiders rumour cannot be con- 
sidered authentic without confirmation.” 
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170. Russian Expedition to Macha.—On the 25th January (6th 
February) 1876 General Abramof telegraphed :— 


“The expedition to the Hill District of Macha (Upper Zarafshan Valley) has been suc- 
cessfully concluded. My timely movement has saved Macha from the inroad coutemplated by 
Akbad, from whom Kalender Beg had asked assistance, On the 19th-3Ist January Akbad, 
at the hed of a Kokandi band, crossed the Auchinsk Pass, but learning that my foree had 
already occupicd Macha, he immediately returned hy the same route. During the night of 
the same day Captain Arendarenko captured Kalender Beg himself, after which I advanced to 
Poldorak. ‘The inhabitants have everywhere willingly surrendered their arms, and declared 
their submission. Order is completely restored. Lain returning without having fired a single 
shot. My men have cheerfully borne the unavoidable hardships of a winter march in the hills, 
and are in good health.” 


[Turkestan Gazette No. 4, dated 27th January (8th February) \876.] 


171. Deputation of the Ameer’s son to St. Petersburg.—The 
Bokharian Embassy, headed by the Ameer’s son, Sayud Mahomed Nazir-udin 
Khan, aged about 17, left Tashkend on the 4th July 1876 in charge of Colonel 
Tereikofski. Nazir-udin had been admitted by the Emperor into the Corps de 
Pages at St. Petersburg, but when it was found that he was married and had a 
family of children, his brother Sayud Mansur Khan, aged 10, was substituted for 
him. As the elder Prince had reached Tashkend before the arrangement was 
altered, the Ameer desired that he should continue his journey and pay his 
respects to the Emperor. Abdul Malik Tura, the eldest son of the Amcer of 
Bokhara, who is in exile and has gone to Mecca on a pilgrimage, declared that 
the abovenamed princes had really been sent to St. Petersburg to be kept under 
surveillance on account of their enmity with their father. The following is an 
account of their reception by the Emperor on the 13th November :— 

«The Embassy was conducted to the Winter Palace in two gala carriages, being accom- 
panied by Colonel Davydof, and Mirza Hazem Beg Abedinof (Dragoman to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs), who are attached to the Embassy during its stay at St. Petersburg, and 
also by Colonel Tereikofski and Lieutenant Kulchonof, who have accompanied it from 
Tashkend. The Embassy was received in the ‘White Room’ by Mr. Grote, Grand Marshal of 
the Court, and by Prince Lieven, Grand Master of the Ceremonies, where an entertainment 
was given at 1 o’clock. It was thereupon conducted to the room known as the ‘ Golden 
Hall’ or ‘Salle Dorée,’ where it had the honor of being presented to His Majesty the 
Emperor, to whom Mabomed Nazir-udin, elder son of the Ameer, addressed the following 
words :— 

“<My father and sovereiyn, the Ameer of Bokhara, has charged me to lay at the feet of 
Your Majesty his compliments, the expression of his devotedness, and his congratulations at 
the reconciliation of’ Ferghana with Russia. Grant also, Sire, that I may, at the request of 
the Ameer, present to the benevolent solicitude of Your Imperial Majesty my young brother 
Mir Mansur, who, with the permission of Your Majesty, will remain here to study. I cannot 
be but grateful towards the destiny which has accorded to me, one so young, the intense joy of 
seeing the powerful and magnanimous Sovereign.’ 

“ After having listened to this discourse with benevolence, the Emperor charged Saynd 
Nazir-udin to express to the Ameer his satisfaction with the amicable relations which actually 
existed betwecn Russia and Bokhara, and his determination to entertain these relations. ; 

Toksaba Mirza Issam Eddin spoke then in these terms :— 

“¢ Sire, it is not the first time that the sons of the Ameer are in your capital. But by 
order of my sovereign, I have the honor of calling the very gracious attention of Your 
Imperial Majesty to the particular character of our actual mission. In sending his beloved son 
to study here, the Ameer has wished to give Your Imperial Majesty and the whole world an 
unexceptionable testimony of his respect for, and bis confidence in, a great monarch and 
Russia, and their mutual friendship will there find a pledge, and the Omnipotent and All- 
powerful will accord years of long life and happiness to you and your sons.’ 

“In reply, His Majesty expressed satisfaction at the arrival of the sons of the Ameer, 
adding, that he in truth saw in this mission a proof of the confidence of the Ameer and of his 
deference to Russia, and concluded by expressing hopes that after completing his education, 
Sayud Mir Mansur would render great service to his country.” 

[Journal de St. Pétersbourg, dated 18th-30th June 1876.] 
[Zurkestan Gazette, No. 24, dated 22nd June-4th July 1876.] 
[Zurdestan Gazelte, No. 20, dated 19th-31st August 1876.) 
[Journal de St. Pétersbourg, dated 14-26/h December 1876,] 
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172. Mr. N. Stremoukhof’s opinion of the feelings of the 
Ameer of Bokhara.—Mr. N. Stremotikhof is the son of the Chief of the 
Asiatic Department of the Russian Foreign Office. When the Bokhara 
Embassy of 1873 returned in May 1874 to Bokhara, Mr. Stremotikhof accom. 
panied it. ‘The following extract taken from his diary throws light on the real 
feelings of the Ameer towards Russia and on the intercourse between Bukhara 
and Cabul :— 


“Towards the close of the year 1873, Ameer Saynd Muzaffar-Eddin of Bokhara dos. 
patched an Embassy to St. Petersburg, which returned to ‘Tashkend on its way back to Bokhara 
in May 1874. The visit to tbe Russian capital, and the gracious reception which 
was accorded to the mission, produced a great effect on the uncivilized Bokhariots. According 
to their own words, they beheld marvels which it was impossible to imagine. ‘This meed of 
praise to European culture was the more astonishing, because it was one of the very few en- 
comiums which Central Asiatics have allowed themselves to pass in public and without restraint, 
What makes this more remarkable is that no Central Asiatic has ever yet had the temerity to 
go into ecstacies over anything that was not of the Mussulman world, for fear of that universal 
abhorrence, and of those heavy punishments, which have invariably had the effect of moderating 
the admiration for European culture which Mussulmans have sometimes ventured to express, * 


“The Bokhara Embassy was returning with numerous presents from the Emperor to the 
Ameer. On ils arrival at ‘Tashkend, I was commissioned, as a mark of honour, to aceompany 
it to Bokhara, being at the same time instructed to convey to Sayud Muzaffar expressions of good 
will on the part of the Governor-General of Turkestan, and of Lieutenant-General Kolpakofski, 
1 cannot say that the intelligence of my appointment produced a favourable impression 
on the Bokhara Envoy. He feared lest be should fall into disgrace with his master for bringing 
with him a safir. Abdul-Kadyr-Bai (the envoy in question) could not conceal his chagrin, 
notwithstanding all the blandishments which he lavished upon me on our first introduction 
te each other, Being well acquainte:! with his master’s wueillating and ferocious nature, he was 
particularly apprehensive as to the manner iu which I should be received in Bokhara, and as 
to the light in which His Eminence the Ameer would view his procvedings at St. Petersburg. 
My presence was calculated to hamper the Envoy very considerably.” 


* * * * * * * * 


“During my stay at Kitab, a courier from General Abramof was also there, but the 
Bokhariots did not allow him to see me,t and there was also an envoy from Shir Ali, the 
Ruler of Cabul. The latter attended the Ameer of Bokhara on all his excursions.” 


* * * * * * * * 


“The relations of Bokhara, or, more properly speaking, of the Ameer of Bokhara, with 
Afghanistan and Russia, are subject to frequent variation, and entirely depend on the attitude 
of menace assumed by either. Muzaffar inclines to the side which threatens most. It were 
great folly to rely upon him. He is at any time ready either to become a zealous friend or 
an inveterate foe. ‘This vacillating policy is a natural consequence of the position of affairs. 
It is easy to observe during a short stay in Bokbara how weak are the foundations both of 
the authority of the Ameer and of his relations with his neighbours. Owinz to his cruel and 
disorderly government, Sayud Muzaffar cannot reckon on the sympathies and fidelity of his 
subjects, and the knowledge of this necessarily obliges him to be in constant fear; he can 
never vouch for the security of his power, his riches, or even of his life. So long as his sub- 
jects continue with apathy to bear the tyranny which oppresses them, so long will the Ameer 
be able to exercise his rule; but he will inevitably be lost if the dread of lim should cease. 
Having no firm ground under his feet in his own dominions, the Ameer does not calculate on 
the support of his neighbours. He is, therefore, obliged to have continu:l recourse to intrigue, 
fraud, and cunning, and to steer between the obstacles and dangers which beset him, and his 
sympathies incline towards the party yielding the stronger influence. 


“The ill-will and enmity entertained towards us by the Afghans, have long been known to 
us. Instigated thereto probably by the English, the Afghans unceasingly endeavour to set the 
Ameer of Bokhara against us, and to urge him to open hostilities. These persistent demands 
are backed by various menaces; not having yet experienced the power of the Russian arms 
they rely on the valour of their troops (it must be allowed that they are tolerably well 
organized), and constautly frighten the Ameer of Bokhara with the declaration that if he 
declines to ally himself with them, they will invade his territory. The Afghans who were In 
Bokhara during my stay in that city, repeated this several tines to Mullah Yundsof (taking 
him for a Bokhariot, and never suspecting him to be my companion), adding,—‘ our troops can 








* “The mission of Tura-Jan, the late aon of the Ameer, in 1869, affords a striking example ; the fruits of 
this embassy are almost completely lost.” 

+ “Stremoukhof did see him in Bokhara, where S. himself collected evidence for General Abramof, 
regarding the settlement of some protracted legal case, at which the Ameer was offended.” 
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always defeat the Russians.’ The cowardly Muzaffar was very often quite prepared to cede to 
the Afghan requests, and willing to declare himself an enemy of Russia, So even recently, during 
the Khivan Campaign, the Ameer, advised by the Afghans, very nearly refused point-blank 
to send out supplies of provisions to the detachment which left Tashkend for Khiva; if he had 
done 60, our troops would have been placed in a very embarrassing position. He intended, at 
the same time, to give passage through his dominions to A fehan troops, with whom he would 
have made an attack on Samarkand. But a Tartar named Karatayef,* resident in Bokhara, and 
the leading Bokhara merchants, presented themselves before the Ameer, and persuaded hin to 
preserve the peace towards Russia, showing him the dangers in which inimical proceedings 
would involve both him and the country. ‘These arguments overcame the irresgolution of the 
Ameer, and the Afghans departed without having attained any of their objects. 

“An Afghan Embassy appears every year in Bokhara with some new propositions, and 
with fresh menaces. I arrived in Bokhara at the time when such an Embassy was travelling 
about with the Ameer; but this time also the Afghans were unsuccessful. I ascertained that 
they had come to insist again on a passage for their troops through Bokhara, and that they 
were trying to persuade the Ameer not to give me the brilliant reception which was in pre- 
paration for me. They failed even in this object. Muzaffar was very much pleased at the 
honor done him by the White Czar, and determined therefore, as it appears to me, to declare 
himself openly a friend to Russia. The Afghans were consequently reevived with coldness; 
they were not admitted to (the) audiences; the presents given to them, and their allowance, 
were poor and meagre ; they were not allowed to ride about the town, and a bost of spies 
followed all their movements. 

“Tbe Ameer of Bokbara has now apparently come to his senses, and has realized the 
value and advantage of the friendship of Russia, by appealing to which he may strengthen his 
position. He is now doing all he can to display to us his friendship and devotion. Whether 
his intentions are sincere, and whether he will adhere to this policy, are questions upon which 
it is impossible as yet to arrive at a conclusion.” 


(Michell’s Abstract XIII, 1875.) 


173. Brief account of Meer Syud Abdool Malik.—Abdool 
Malik is the eldest son of the Ameer of Bokhara. He is about 27 years of age, 
and was described in 1869 as a well-looking, quiet, intelligent lad, of middle 
size, weak constitution, and with small-pox marks on his face. 


In 1868 he endeavoured to raise a religious war, in opposition to the 
wishes of his father, against the Jtussians. He persuaded the people of Karshi, 
Sherabad, Shubr-i-Subz, Koolab, and Hissar, &c., to join him. 


Fora time he was successful, but eventually the Ameer, aided by the Russians, 
drove him out of the country. He fled to Shuhr-i-Subz, thence to Samarkand, 
Khiva, Charjoee, and eventually in August 1869 to Cabul, where he was received 
with honor. The Ameer held a Durbar for his reception, a salute of 21 guns 
was fired, and the guard of honor presented arms. In due course the Ameer 
returned his visit, a monthly allowance of Rupees 4,000 was granted him, 
besides house furniture to the value of Rupees 12,000. 


But when the Meer of Koolab, Surrah Beg, wrote to Abdool Malik, urging 
him, in co-operation with the Ameer of Cabul, to attack Bokhara from the 
direction of Kirkee and Charjoee, Shere Ali declined to assist him and advised 
him to remain quiet in Cabul. Abdool Malik then begged for leave to reside in 
Afghan Turkestan, which the Ameer refused on the ground that his residence 
so near the Bokhara frontier would probably disturb the peace and compromise 
Cabul. The Ameer also declined to permit him to proceed to Koolab and 
Shubr-i-Subz, and wrote to Naib Mahomed Alum Khan to inform the Meer of 
Kirkee that the Prince had desired to leave Cabul, but had been detained there 
for the sake of the peace of Bokhara. At last Abdool Malik determined on 
flight. On the Ameer becoming aware of this intention he sent to inform the 
Prince that if he consented to remain in Cabul, he would continue to receive 
hospitable treatment, or, in the event of his being desirous to leave, he would be 
escorted as far as the Oxus, but would not be permitted again to seek shelter in 





* “ Karatayef and the Kushbegi are the leaders of the Russian party in Bokhara, where Karatayef is known 
by the name of Usta-Ali, and is the Court clock-maker.” 
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Afehanistan. The Prince having expressed his desire to leave Cabul, started for 
Turkestan on the 17th October 1869, and crossing the Oxus on the 1st Nove 


- mb 
shortly afterwards took refuge in Kashgar. Ty 


He remained in Kashgar under a sort of surveillance till July 1876 
when Mr. R. B. Shaw wrote demi-officially to Major Henderson, saying that 
Abdool Malik was on his way to India ostensibly en route for Mecca, and that 
he proposed giving the Prince some slight pecuniary aid. The Government of 
India thereupon issued the following orders :— 

“Considering the high rank of the Bokharian Prince, His Excellency thinks that if he 
proceeds to Srinuggur or British India, he should be civilly received, and in the event of his 
being in want, that: the necessities of himself and his followers should be relieved: but the 
political antecedents of the Prince and his present position render it advisable that the courtesy 
shown him should be unaccompanied by any ostentation. 


“Tf the Prince is really going to Mecca and is without funds, the Government of India 
will be prepared to send him to Bombay and arrange for procuring him a passage on some 
native passenger vessel, but in any case, whether he goes to Meeca or seems disposed to stay 
in India, the Viceroy is of opinion that the British authoritics ought to keep a watchful eye 
on his movements and proceedings.” 


On his arrival at Bombay, Abdool Malik asked for a passage for himself, 
his family and followers to Jeddah, which was provided, and during his stay in 
Lahore and Bombay he was granted an allowance of Rupees12 per diem. After 
having visited Medina, he found his way to Constantinople. The following 
extract regarding him is taken from the Russkt Mir, dated 15th March 1877, 
is given :— 

« Abdool Malik, the eldest son of the Ameer of Bokhara, known throughout Central Asia 
by the appellation of Katta-Tiuria, and who has, up to recently, lived in Kashgar, left that 
* The same who two years ago was at St. Peters- place a few months ago for Constantinople in 


burg, and before that in Calcutta. company with Mahomed Yakoob Khan* despatched 
by the ruler of Djetyshar on a mission to the Sultan. 


“This circumstance, taken in conjunction with the Katta-Tiuria’s individual character, 
his roving life, his relations with the Central Asian rulers, but principally with his animosity to 
his father, may be a matter of great significance in-Central Asia, especially if the present com- 
plications in the East (of Europe) be not amicably settled. 

x * * e * * * * 

“The wandering and adventurous life, the activity of the Katta-Tiuria, his acquaintance 
with all the prominent people in Central Asia, and his detestation of ‘ Kafirs’ or ‘ Giaours, 
have made him the centre of general attraction and the representative of Mahomedan 
independence. ‘Lhe great mass of his adherents, scattered over the various parts of Central 

+ As stated at the beginning of the précis he is Asia, watch the fate of this young man, now 23 
about 27 years of age. years of age, with a keen interest. 


“Should Turkey of England, in the event or a confusion in the affairs of the East, choose 
to avail berself of his services, it may be safely said that the bold adventurer would willingly 
place himself at her disposi], in order to try bis luck once more in opposition to his father.” 


Mr. A. H. Layard, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, in a pri- 
vate letter dated 27th June 1877, to His Excellency the Viceroy, said that the 
Sultan had heard, through some of the Bokhara people in-Stamboul, that 
arrangements were being made at Bokhara for its occupation by the Russians, 
whose arrival was looked for in a few months. The Sultan wished to know 
whether this was true, having some idea of sending Abdool Malik, with arms 
and money, to gct up a movement in that quarter against Russia. 


In a letter of 6th September 1876, from Her Majesty’s Minister at Teheran 
to the Earl of Derby, Mr. Taylour ‘Thomson reported a rumoured rising in 
Bokhara against the Russians, and added that he had been informed by the 
Persian Miuister that Abdool Malik had requested permission to proceed from 
Constantinople . through Persia to Merv. His object was to await there a 
favorable opportunity for getting up a movement against Russia amongst the 
party in Bokhara who, like himself, considered that his father had shown 
culpable weakness in not continuing the war with the Czar. 
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On 22nd September 1877 Mr. Layard reported by telegraph that 
Abdool Malik had left Constantinople for Bombay, and that he had declined to 
give him letters. He added that the Grand Vizier had told him that he looked 
upon Abdool Malik as an adventurer, and that the Porte had nothing to do 
with his schemes. On Abdool Malik’s arrival at Bombay on 10th December 
the Government of Bombay were told that he should not be treated as a guest, 
and that proper precautions should be taken to have his movements watched. On 
the 19th December 1877, the Government of Bombay forwarded for orders two 
letters from Abdool Malik, in which he asked that he might be shown the same 
courtesy as had been shown to. him in Bombay on the previous occasion. He 
said that after his arrival at Lahore he intended to wait upon His Excellency 
the Viceroy to make a personal representation to him on a certain important 
matter. These letters were acknowledged. On the 2nd January 1478 the 
Government of Bombay reported that Abdool Malik was still there, and 
proposed, at the instance of the police, to induce him to leave before the 
Moharrum, which proposal was approved. 


Abdool Malik having also reported his arrival at Bombay to the Punjab 
Government, instructions were given not to treat him as guest. If he came to 
the Punjab, he was to be quietly watched. 


On the 10th January 1878 the Government of Bombay reported that it 
had been reliably ascertained that Abdool Malik could not leave Bombay for 
want of funds, and asked if the Government of India would authorise pay- 
ment of his passage by rail, and that of his family to Lahore, with a present 
of Rupees 100. The Bombay Government were, however, told in reply that 
the Prince’s presence at Lahore would be more inconvenient than at Bombay. 
It was suggested that he might be sent to Bushire, and then allowed to find 
his way through Persia. Abdool Malik, however, declined to return to Bokhara 
vid Bushire on the ground of enmity between the Persians and his countrymen. 
He has since been told again that* the 
Government of India were willing to provide 
him with a free passage from Bombay to Bushire, and that if he decided not 
to avail himself of this offer, no other assistance could be given him. 


® No. 560P., dated 6th March 1878. 
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175. Progress and population of Tashkend.—The Russian 


quarter of this town, says the Journal de St. Pétershourg, is increasing rapidly. 
The Boulevard Vorontsof has replaced the old mud walls of the citadel. ‘The 
limits of the town are constantly being enlarged hy new buildings. Land, 
which scarcely fetched 20 copecks per Russian square fathom [49 English 
square feet],* uow costs 50 copecks. The price of land in the vicinity is also 
rising. - Rice land now fetches 112 or 114 rouble per desiatina,t and pasture 
land still more. The price of a desiatina of plough land is 40 to 60 roubles. 
From a census taken in 1875 it appears that the population of the Russian 
town, exclusive of the troops and itinerant merchants, amounted to 4,859 
souls. Compared with the results (2,078) of the census of 1871, these figures 
show that the Russian population has more than doubled in four years. 


[Journal de St. Pétershourg, dated 13th-25th February 1875.] 
[Journal de St. Pctersbourg, dated 15th-27th April 1876.) 


176. Telegraph communication in Turkestan.—It was hoped 
that during 1876-77 telegraph communication between the undermentioned 
places might be completed— 


Khojend—Kokand. 
Khojend—Oratippe—Samarkand. 
Tashkend—Perolsk. 
Verny—Altyn-Emelsk—Kulja. 


The construction of a line from Kazalinsk to Perofsk would then complete 
the Turkestan system of telegraph lines, of which Tashkend forms the centre. 


{Lurkestan Gazette, No. 31, dated 10th-22und August 1876.) 


177. Emigration from Russia to Turkestan.—The Russian 
Government long ago recognized the necessity of colonizing Turkestan. At first 
intending emigrants were encouraged to resort to the Semirechye, parts of which 
are now said to resemble Southern Russia. Subsequently, in 1871, endeavours 
were made to induce people to accept land in the district of Auli Ata in the 
Syr Darya Province, but without much success. It is only in the district of 
Issyk-Kul that colonization has really taken root, and where considerable 
villages, already very prosperous, have been established. One inducement to 
emigrate has been the belief that the colonists would be exempt from military 
service. But it has now been settled that the term of military service in Tur- 
kestan shall extend over nine years—seven in active service, and two in the 
reserve 


178. Silver Currency in Turkestan.—The following remarks on 
the coinage and currency of Turkestan have been taken from the Turkestan 


Gazette :— 

“ Hitherto the branch offices of the Russian Exchequer in Turkestan have accepted silver in 
the shape of coin of the Native States as well as in bars (yambus from China), at certain fised 
rates per pound, which the Financial Secretary of State at St. Petersburg and the Governor-General 
of Turkestan have from time to time regulated according tothe state of the money market in 
Europe. Between Russian and Native traders the paper rouble and all kinds of native coin have 
always freely changed hands, sometimes at the rate of the Government offices, at others a little 
higher or lower, just as the mutual interest of the parties demanded it. With the opening of 
the branch of the Imperial Bank at Tashkend the question arises : ‘are the exchange rules of the 
bank, which imply a depreciation of the sokan, to act back on every commercial operation? 
That the bank rates should intluence the trading community must naturally be expected. Until 
now the fluctuations of the value of native coin have been so slight that they have almost 
escaped notice, but 2 considerable depreciation of the fokan would in many respects be very 





* The Russian fathom (sagév) contains seven English or Russian fect. 
+ The Russian acre=2,400 square sagén=2°700 English acres. 
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deplorable, and is certain to lead to most disastrous consequences. The following considerations 
will leave no doubt on this point :— 

“1. Native silver coin will disappear from circulation or find its way to the neighbouring 
Khanates for two reasons: in the first place, on account of such a depreciation being confined to 
Turkestan; secondly, because the 4#okans, though accepted in payment of taxes by the 
Government, cannot be changed for bank-notes (paper currency). What thenare the people 
to do with a practically useless capital of 4okans (containing silver of 92°*) in Turkestan ? 
They can evidently do nothing with them till they find a market in which fosans are 
current; in other words, they must export them, and ‘Turkestan will be deprived of a great 
amount of hard cash until these coins regain their former value. ‘ 

“2. Without coin and some sort of small change neither the trade with our Asiatic neigh- 
hours, nor the daily petty transactions in the bazaars are possible; consequently we shall be 
compelled to import cash and small change from Kuropean Russia when the sofans will have 
disappeared. Judging from the deposits in our Government branch exchequers, the sum neces- 
sary for the above purposes will amount to from one to two millions of silver roubles. 


“3, The depreciation of the fokan from 20 to 16 or 17 copecks, i.e.) at the rate of 15 to 
20 per cent., may easily evoke reprisal on our financiers from the Khans, in which event it is by 
no means impossible that our paper rouble might lose 15 and even 20. per cent. of the present 
value (100 roubles in paper are equal to 110 roubles worth of silver in the Khanates).+ 


“4, Indirectly the same will happen within Turkestan, 7.¢., nominally the paper rouble will 
remain unchanged, but we will get less for it in the market, the Government will pay 1,200 
roubles for a piece of contract work which now costs a thousand only,and so forthh * * * 

“The sokans which circulate within Turkestan represent an 

amount of 1,500,000 roubles. By depreciating their value 


from 20 to 17 copecks (15 per cent.) the Government gains ... 225,000 roubles, 
and on the other hand loses . . . . «ww ee) 5,250,000 ib 

on 35 millions of paper roubles; { consequently the transac- 

tion results ina nett lossof . . 1. 2. . ee ee 65,025,000 


to the State. . 
Should the depreciation of the #ofans be carried further, say to 
16 copecks or 20 per cent., the result will be: gain as above . 300,000 i 
Toss as above . 7,000,000 5 


Nett loss to Governmént as above . 6,700,000 i; 


“Tn this manner their depreciation is sure to be followed by a loss of from 5 millions 
to 6,700,000 roubles to the State; on the other hand, the Government at present makes a 
nett profit of 10 per cent. on every paper rouble exchanged for sohans [5 (15—13) = 10 per 
cent.] Hence the measure of depreciating the native coin of Central Asia is clearly unprofitable 
from a business point of view. Under the conditions which have existed in Turkestan since 
we occupied the country, Russia has drawn a million of roubles worth of fine silver from Asia, 
for which she has only returned 600,000 roubles worth of small change ;§ on the first of 
September 1875 the cash deposits in the provincial exchequer of Tashkend amounted to 387,833 
Russian silver roubles and 617,459 roubles in dofans or to 1,005,292 roubles in all; then why 
should a system be changed which has hitherto led to such favorable results to the State ! 


“During the same period that Russia was thus drawing native silver from Central 
Asia, England has been exporting it from Europe to India at the rate of more than a 
hundred millions roubles worth per annum.|| Moreover our bank-notes form de facto 
the favorite currency not only in Turkestan, but even in the neighbouring Khanates, 
which thus entirely depend on Russia from a financial point of view. This very favorable 
result is chiefly owing to the promptness and strict integrity with which our administration 
has always fulfilled its promises and obligations; thanks to the unlimited credit which our 
Regime enjoys in consequence, we can not only dispense with bullion from Russia, but the State 
and ow’ merchants gain 10 per cent. (10 copecks) on every paper rouble. ‘ 


[Turkestan Gazette, No. 36, dated 9th-21st September 1875.] 





; * This figure expresses the standard of the metal, for which I do not know the equivalent in England ; 92° 
ia a silver of very great purity ; the silver in the Russian roubles is only 84°—[7Z'.] 
+ In Europe the value of 100 paper roubles out of Russia varies from 85 to 95 copecks silver.—[7¥.] 
~ What sum the author here speaks of is not explained.—[7Z".] 
§ The standard of Russian small change is 40° (as above), or about half as good as the metal of the 
rouble.—[{7'r.} 
|| From 1862 to 1872 England exported to India— 
Insole o..° Goss ede we a ee a ie ets 3682 millions, 
insilver. 2... ee ee eee 6428 " 





Total . . . . 1,011} » Of roubles. (See Vul- 
berson’s Progrés del'Inde Anglaise. Revue des deur Mondes, 16 fev. 1876, p. 896. 
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179. Russian criticism on Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s Report on 
Turkestan.—At the end of 1874 Mr. Schuyler, having returned from a tour in 
Central Asia, addressed a despatch to his Government on the condition of Turkes- 
tan and on General Kauffmann’s expedition to Khiva. Its publication greatly an- 
noyed the military party, and General Henitz undertook to refute the accusations 
levelled against General Kauffmann. Lis argument was replied to in the 
following article from the Resski Iér, which paper was immediately suspended 
for three months. The Jtusski Mir is the journal of the party opposed to 
General Miliutin, Minister of War :— 


“General Henitz states that he considers himself a competent judge of Turkestan 
affairs, inasmuch as he was one of the chief members of the Commission which projected the 
regulations for the administration of the Kirghiz Steppe and of the territory newly acquired 
from Kokand, and that he subsequently became chief of General Kauffmann’s Chancery, and 
held that post for two years. ‘This Commission evoked a gencral rising of the Orenburg 
Kirghiz, while in Turkestan that chaos and official tyranny were inaugurated which have been 
so faithfully portrayed by Mr. Schuyler in his happy grouping of the most prominent facts. 
It would, therefore, seem that the arguments brought forward by General Henitz do not 
give him the slightest claim to final adjudication in this matter, but sooner relegate him to a 
place in the ranks of the ‘Turkestan officials, who appear before public opinion not in the 
capacity of judges, but of course in that of the accused. The latter place belongs to 
General Henitz more especially, because he, as chief of the Chancery, was one of the principal 
actors in the introduction of the famous regulations, and that owing to his position he could 
not but exercise influence over the selection of officials. We know for a fact that the three 
district administrators whose malpractices are described by Mr. Schuyler were appointed on 
General Henitz’s recommendation. He further observes that he does not belong to any of the 
parties into which all those who have a knowledge of Central Asia have become divided. To 
this we shall reply that the parties only exist in his own imagination, and that in point 
of fact there are only two sides in the matter; Russian public opinion has long been 
alarmed by everything that takes place in Turkestan, while the Turkestan officials endeavour 
to conceal their proceedings and to maintain the s/atus guo which is so lucrative for them. 
As far as Russian public opinion is concerned, it is perfectly indifferent as to who the adminis- 
trator of Turkestan may be, whether this or that official ; it only requires to know whether the 
reports in circulation, no matter through what channel they may have gained notoriety, are 
well fuunded, and if so, it is anxious that moral retribution should visit the offenders. Thus, 
for instance, it would be desirable to ascertain— 

“1, Is it true that the Commander of the Kuraminsk District dissipated considerable sums 
entrusted to him; and if true, how large were these sums, from what source were they 
replaced, and what punishment did the offender receive ? 


“2. Ts it true that the District Commander of Perofsk extorted the consent of the inhabit- 
ants to forego their claims against the Russian Government for the camels which died during 
the Khiva expedition? Public opinion is outraged by this act, which places our Government 
in the eyes of the Natives on a level with that of Khiva, Bokhara, Kokand, &c. 


“3, Is it true that Captain Ehmann, Commander of a Company of Rifles, reported that he 
was robbed of the sum of 5,787 roubles and 44 copecks belonging to Government at Uséké 
while marching to Kuldja, and that Baron Grevenitz, Judge of the first Vernoe District, was 
appointed to investigate the matter? Is it true that Baron Grevenitz on reaching Boroqusirisk 
station, in the district of Kopal, subjected twelve men to torture? 


“4. Isit true that Captain Ehmann, troubled by pangs of conscience, committed suicide, 
leaving a letter to the effect that he had himself squandered the Government money, thus 
proving the innocence of the men who had acknowledged their guilt under torture ?— (These 
facts, it is said, were also confirmed by the enquiries of a new Commission under the presidency 
of Colonel Uzof.) 

«5, Js it true that Baron Grevenitz escaped without any punishment, and that he was 
only subsequently transferred in his former capacity to Fort Perofsk ? 

“ We shall not put any more questions grounded on Mr. Schuyler’s report, but we may 
observe that no answers on the part of the Turkestan administration will appease public opinion, 
which can only be pacified by the appointment of some persons, independent of the local 
authorities and enjoying general confidence, for the purpose of investigating these dark deeds 
on the spot and adopting the necessary preventive measures. 

“Tn all these circumstances we are equally astounded by the abuses of the officials appointed 
to civilize the Asiatics, and the impunity of these malpractices, as well as by the readiness with 


which the person who once occupied a prominent position, openly praises the local authorities for 
We are confounded by the dissonance which exists between the laudable inten- 


such impunity. : : 
actice by its agents; by the 


tions of the Government and the reduction of these intentions to pr 
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grant of self-government in principle, and the swarming mass of officials who prevent the realiza. 

tion of this principle ; by the separation of the Courts of Law from the administration, and the 

(Note.—This ia not very clear, but is accurately infliction of torture by the Judge himself ; hy the 

copied from the Foreign Office document.) Brussels Conference for ASSUAG ING the ngours of 

war, and the order of the local Commander to 

destroy the familics of the conquered Turkomans for their unpunctual payment of 300,000 
roubles. 


“Tt is desirable to despatch unprejudiced persons to Turkestan, for the purpose of elucidate 
ing many other questions, as for instance— 

“), How far the yearly expenditure of Russian wealth is necessary for the dissemination of 
European civilization among the Kirghiz and Sarts through the medium of officials, when 
millions of vative Russians remain in abject poverty, and subsist all the year round on 
nothing but bread mixed with husks and the bark of trees ? 

“2. Whether there is any possibility to reduce the number of troops and officials, and 
by simplifying the administration to curtail the expenditure ? 

«3, Whether the productiveness of the border Cossack scttlements is not impoverished 
by the inordinate drafting of Cossacks for service in the Turkestan Region ? 

“4, Is there any necessity for the existing costly surroundings of the Governor-General 
and whether, since the establishment of a line of telegraph, it is at all necessary that he should 
enjoy the unlimited power he now possesses? These questions are apt to strike every one, 
especially seeing that out of the seven years that have elapsed since the establishment of the 
Governor-Generalship, General Kauffmann with his numerous suite of assistants has passed 
two years and a half at St. Petersburg. 

“5, Is it necessary to retain the system of ‘ extraordinary outlays,’ and the exchange of 
presents with the neighbouring Khanates, particularly as such presents, according to report, 
have reached such a magnitude that they no longer resemble an interchange of civilities? 

“6. It would be advisable to investigate locally why the expenditure in the region is 
constantly increasing, while the local- revenue is yearly diminishing; and whether the latter 
circumstance is attributable to the exhaustion of the tax-paying capabilities of the population, 
or to the growing appetite of the Turkestan officials. 

“7. In order to determine the extent of the productiveness of the outlay made by the 
Russian Government in the Turkestan Region, it would be useful to ascertain in what manner 
the sum of 2,400,000 roubles, belonging to the Zarafshan revenues and placed at the complete 
disposal of the Governor-General, has been dealt with. 

(The article concludes by strongly urging the Government to order a careful revision 
and inspection of the whole system of administration now in force in Turkestan, and promises 
to indicate in a future article the way and the manner in which Russia can extricate herself 
from the morally and materially embarrassing position in which she has been placed in 
Turkestan for the last ten years.] 

The Jfoscow Gazette and the Golos also noticed Mr. Schuyler’s despatch. 
The former, in its issue of the 19th February (2nd March) 1875, contained a 
leading article on the subject of Mr. Schuyler’s despatch on the Khivan Expe- 
dition. It described this official document as having no serious import, and as 
being a mere fewilleton. Many of the incidents reported were condemned as 
bazaar reports and improbable in themselves. The alleged malpractices of 
Russian officers were characterized as scandals. It defended the operations of 
the Russian troops during the Khiva campaign, which was most ably con- 
ducted in spite of great difficulties and danger. The brilliant results attained 
were due, not only to the heroism of the troops, but also to their efficient 
organization and to good generalship. 


[Seeret, Jlay 1875, Nos. 50-51.) 


180. Traction engines in Central Asia.—It appears from a report 
from Mr. Gastrell, Her Majesty’s Representative at Buda-Pesth, dated 19th April 
1876, that the use of traction engines in Central Asia has been advocated by 


Russian military authorities. The difficulties in the way are scarcity of fuel 
and want of proper roads. 


“ For any routes starting from the Caspian Sea, naptha and petroleum could be (sakaul) 
brought from the southern end of that lake, and in the district from the north and east 
shores of the Caspian to the district of the Aral Sea the curious root ‘sachzul’ (saxaul) would 
still be found, although more scarce than when it was used for the steamers on the lakes before 
coals had been discovered to the north of the Aral. 
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“The use of traction engines would he to connect the N.E. of the Caspian with the 
mouth of the Oxus, and Orenburg with the Aral Sea. In routes from the Oxua, which is now 
navigated by flat-bottomed boats, such engines could certainly be used, as there are tolerably 
good cart roads in nearly all necessary directions ; but the only fuel along the routes seems to 
be the excrements of aniinals. 


“Tn the plains the shifting brittle sand, a foot and a half deep, would form a serious 
obstacle. India-rubber tires might overcome it.” 


[Seeret, June 1876, Nos. 21-23.] 


181. Railways from Tiflis to Julfa and Baku.—In June 1875 Mr. 
Michell reported information that he had received of a telegram having been 
sent from the Emperor of Russia to the Grand Duke Michael, ordering the con- 
struction of the line from Tiflis to Julfa. Ithad been intimated only a short 
time before that the Emperor had refused the concessions, being opposed to the 
policy which recommended the southern extension of railway in the Caucasus. 
The line from ‘Tiflis to Baku was also sanctioned, and was to be commenced at 
once. This line will pass through Karaiaz and Koura to Elizabethpol, and 
the Julfa line, by the valley of Bombak in the direction of Alexandropol and 
thence between Erivan aud Etzniazdiu. Both, it was expected, would. be 
ready in three years. 

[Seeret, September 1865, Nos. 65-67] 
(Secret, January 1875, Nos. £7-48.] 


182. M. Pressel’s Russo-Persian Railway scheme.—In June 
1874 M. Pressel, an Austrian Engineer, previously in the service of the Porte, 
prepared a scheme for a railway from Julfa to Bunder Abbass, or other port, in 
the Persian Gulf. 


He engaged, Ist/y, to have the requisite surveys and plans of all works ex- 
ecuted by competent Engineers at his own expense, after which he proposed to 
forma Company and make an offer of terms; 2udly, that if the terms of con- 
struction proposed by him should prove to be as favorable for Persia as those 
presented by any other Company, his should have a preference ; and, 3rdly, if they 
should be less advantageous, that he should be indemnified for the preliminary 
expenses incurred by him. 


He hoped for the moral support of Russia, Austria, and Germany, but 
kept his designs secret from the Turkish authorities. The Russian Government, 
however, declined encouragement, and the project fell through. 


[ Secret, July 1875, Nos. 46-56. ] 


183. The Russains at Ashourada.—tThe precarious position occu- 
pied by the Russians at Ashourada, and their notorious anxiety to secure a more 
permanent footing, gave credence to their supposed intention to -transfer 
their maritime station to some place on the mainland. Mr. Churchill, British 
Consul at Resht, reported that the rumour had no foundation in fact. In 
order to note the shifting of the silt in the neighbourhood of Ashourada the 
Russians had driven posts into the sand near the water-mark. It was concluded 
that the posts were intended to mark the site of a new station, and it was said 
that a flag-staff had been erected on the Mian Kali Peninsula. In May 1875 
Mr. Churchill wrote— 


“On this information reaching Teheran, the Shah’s Government decided on forestalling 
the Russians by the erection of a fort on the extreme point of the Mian Kali Peninsula, 
and already materials have been secured to that effect. The fort, however, is to be called a 
shooting-hox, and the existence of quantities of large game on the narrow strip which separates 
the lagoon from the sea serves as a plea to this decision. 
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“Tn consequence of the recent encroachments of the sea on the Island of Ashourada, the 
place has become almost uninhabitable, but in the natural course of events Ashourada will 
ultimately form a part of the mainland by the gradual deposit of sand and mud formed by the 
back-water of the lagoon south of the island. If the Persians, therefore, wish to limit the spot 
occupied by the Russians, they will do well to mark out by a fort a line beyond which their 
neighbours shall not pass, when Ashourada becomes a prolongation of the Mian Kali 
Peninsula.” 


[ Secret, September 1875, Nos. 87-89. ] 


184. Russian opposition to the introduction of Persian 
vessels in the Caspian.—In May 1876 Mr. Churchill reported the following 
circuunstance, which illustrates the jealousy with which the Russian authorities 
view any attempt to employ Persian steam vessels on the Caspian. 


It appeared that passengers and goods were transported across the Murd-ab 
in flat-bottomed boats ata great loss of time. The Governor of Ghilan desired 
to improve this arrangement and ordered from Astrakhan a steam launch 
through Meer Jevad Khan, a Russian subject. When the boat reached Enzelee 
it was claimed by Meer Jevad Khan’s brother, who happened to be the Persian 
Duya Begee. This led the Russian Consul to suspect that the boat had been 
ordered for the Persian Government, and he directed its immediate sequestration. 


The Governor of Ghilan resented this uncalled for interference, and _pro- 
posed to the Teheran Government to purchase several steam launches in England, 
to be conveyed in pieces through the Caucasus, but there were difficulties in the 
way not likely to be overcome. 


Further, in order to prevent Persia from having any mercantile marine in 
the Caspian, the Russians have prohibited the exportation from their ports on 
this sea of timber and all other materials used in the construction of shipping. 


[ Secret, August 1876, Nos. 47-49. ] 


185. Purchase of arms by the Persian Government.—In 
November 1876, Jehangir Khan, an Armenian, Adjutant-General of the Persian 
army, was deputed to Europe to buy arms for the Persian Government. He was to 
get 40 Krupp 6-pounder guns, 30,000 Remington rifles with cartridges, and a 
number of Colt’s revolvers. The Persian Government were prepared to spend 
360,000 tomans, but an attempt was to be made to allow the money to be paid 
by instalments. 


In December 1876 the Persian Government received 300 boxes of car- 
tridges, being a further consignment of ammunition of the 30,000 captured Snider 
rifles which had been purchased from the German Government. It was said 
that the cartridges did not contain a full charge, and had to be refilled at the 
Arsenal in Teheran. 

{ General, B., January 1877, No. 159.] 
[ Secret, April 1877, Nos. 3-7.] 


186. Baron Reuter’s Railway projects in Persia.—In Febru- 
ary 1877 Baron Reuter told Lord Derby that he still entertained a project for 
the construction of a Railway in Persia, from some point in the Persian Gulf to 
the interior, probably Ispahan. He was anxious that the British Government 
should guarantee the cost of construction. He was told that the Ministry would 
not propose any such thing, and that it was improbable that Parliament would 
sanction it, if they did. Baron Reuter talked of further projects, but met with 
little encouragement from Lord Derby. 
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187. Military Cossack Colony between the Aral and Caspian 


Seas.—An article on this subject appeared in the Turkestan Gazette, pointing 
out that the position of the Aral-Caspian Region between the two seas, further 
south than the most important Central Asian towns—Khiva, Bokhara, Kokand, 
Tashkend, Samarkand, &c., together with the fact that it commanded the whole 
northern frontier of Persia, gave it a peculiar strategical importance. In this 
country, with its fine climate and extensive horse-brecding, the Cossacks could be 
of great service to Russia by co-operating towards the pacification of the 
Turkoman population, and by creating an Orthodox Christian commonwealth 
on the threshold of the East. It was the Cossacks who conquered Siberia 
for Russia. With Cossacks for their immediate neighbours the Turkomans 
would gradually and naturally be Russianized without ever becoming aware 
of it—by intermarriage—until eventually the whole tribe would be absorbed.* 


[Turbestan Gazette, No. 47, dated 25th November 1875, 0.8.] 


188. Statistics of the Oxus Province.—The Russian territory on 
the right bank of the Oxus between the Sea of Aral and Fort Petro-Alexandrofsk 
is divided into two districts—Chimbai and Shourakhan. ‘They are said to con- 
tain 19,135 cultivators’ holdings, the owners of which belong to the following 
nationalities :— 


Karakalpaks ... si Ms = 10,842 
Kirghiz ax ne i a 4,205 
Usbeks ais a sive .. 8,239 
Turkomans... vas nes we 1,192 
Persians ea ae a ae 143 
Tajiks veh bet a ies 22 
Arals te ee san oe 9 
Tartars eae ies ies eet 2 
Sarts is ae 1 


The total extent of the cultivated land aggregates 118,050 tanaps, 24 
tanaps equal a desiatina (2°700 English acres). 


[Journal de St. Petersbourg, 12th-24th October 1876.] 


_ 189. Steam Navigation on the Oxus.—A detailed account of the 
éxploration of the Oxus in 1874 by the expedition under Colonels Stoletof and 
Sobolef will be found in Appendix XIV of Mr. Henvey’s précis. In August 
1876 a further attempt was made. The Steamer Perofski in 1874 bad not 
proceeded beyond Fort Petro-Alexandrofsk and had found much difficulty in 
stemming the current with engines of 40-horse power. On the 6th August 
Captain Brukhof started for that fort in the Steamer Samarkand taking with 
him two days’ fuel. 

About 43 miles from the fort the vessel was brought to for the night, 
é.e., about 21 miles below the point where the current had baffled the strength 
of her engines in the previous year. On the following day Brukhof succeeded 
in overcoming this difficult section of the river at a speed of about two miles 
per hour; higher up the steamer attained a speed of four miles per hour. At 
noon, when the supply of fuel was nearly exhausted, her head was turned back 
to Petro-Alexandrofsk, which she reached in the evening of the same day, attain- 
ing a speed of some 163 miles per hour on the return trip. 





* This theory is by no means Utopian, and has 0 precedent in the history of the Ural Cossacks, who have 
entircly absorbed a certain Kalmuk tribe, which originally came from the north-west of the present Chinese 
Empire.—See “ Sketches of the Semirechensic.” Translated by P. Mf, Calcutta, Foreign Department Press, 
1875, page 28, 
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On the strength of this trial trip, Captain Brukhof has come to the con. 
clusion that the Amu Darya can be permanently navigated as far as the 
Russian territory reaches, viz. to Mashekli; all that is needful to this end jg 
to provide a more powerful steamer than the Samarkand, 


[Turkestan Gazette, No. 2, dated 7th-\9th January 1875.] 
[Russische Revue, Fol. F., No. 10, 1876.] 


190. Expedition in June 1875 from Krasnovodsk to explore 
the ancient bed of the Oxus.—The object of this expedition was to 
ascertain the possibility of diverting the Oxus into the Caspian, into which it 
formerly flowed. 

The first exploration of the Uzboi or ancient bed of the Oxus was made 
by the Krasnovodsk detachment on the occasion of the expedition into the 
T'rans-Caspian steppes, which preceded the Khiva campaign. One-third of 
the extent of the ancient bed had been several times traversed from the 
Caspian. The Krasnovodsk column, which failed to reach Khiva, got as far as 
the Bala-Ishem wells, which area little beyond Igdy. Between Igdy and 
Bala-Ishem the old bed of the river separates: one branch stretches away to the 
north of the Khanate of Khiva, to the salt lakes of Sary-Kamysh ; and the other, 
turning to the south-east, skirts the Khiva oasis and rejoins the Oxus near Charjui 
in Bokhara. During the Khiva campaign, Colonel Glukhofski’s exploring 
party followed up the northern branch of the Uzboi from Kuna-Urganj to 
Sary-Kamysh. ‘The salt lakes in this locality were reached by Colonel Marko- 
zof’s detachment in the year 1871. That officer marclied from Krasnovodsk up 
the Uzboi, but before reaching Igdy he turned to the- north, and «id not strike 
the ancient bed again until he arrived at Sary-Kamysh. 


From Krasnovodsk to Igdy the Uzboi was minutely surveyed, and a series 
of levels was taken. It was found that, through this extent of the old bed, 
there was a sufficient fall, and that, generally speaking, there was nothing to 
interfere with the passage of water from the main stream. Notwithstanding 
all the dams constructed by the Khivans, the water of the main river penetrated 
through side channels (aryks or canal) as far as Kuna-Urganj. Between this 
latter place and Sary-Kamysh there is nothing which is likely to prevent the 
re-establishment of the river’s course. According to reliable evidence, it. still 
appears, when the Oxus is more than ordinarily high, that the stream flows 
into the Sary-Kamysh lakes. 


The only unexplored length of the ancient bed was the middle portion 
between Igdy, Bala-Ishem, and Sary-Kamysh. The expedition of 1875 was 
started with the object of exploring these portions and ascertaining whether it 
presented any peculiar difficulties. The following account of the proceedings 
of the expedition is taken from the Russian Invalide :— 


“ As soon as all the detachment had assembled at the wells of Mulla-Kari, the troops 
advanced on the 8th of June by Tash-arvat-kala, Dzo-Yuruk, and Jamala. Three days later 
they entered the Uzboi, which presented the appearance of a well-defined channel of a large 
river. The road continually crossed mounds of sand 70 feet high, passing from one bank to 
the other. In the channel itself were numerous salt and fresh water lakes, and many wells, the 
water in which, however, was bitter and brackish, with a taste of sulphur. ‘The marching over 
the scorching sands was difficult, but it was especially painful from the well of Arvat to Igdy, 
where for 4u miles not a drop of drinkable water was obtainable, that in the wells of Holmadji 
and Yanidji being so impure that guards had to be stationed to prevent the men from drinking 
it; besides which, the whole extent of 40 miles is one succession of sandhills, which towards 
Igdy are of considerable height. Nevertheless the men pressed bravely on. The equipment 
and supplies for the troops, regulated hy the experience of previous campaigns, were all that 
could be desivel, The camel transport was large in proportion to the size of the detachment ; 
each company carried three days’ supply of water, and every soldier had his water-bottle or 
flask; they were all provided with sufficient meat, butter, dried cabbage, and different 
vegetables, and were obliged to drink tea morning and evening. Every possible precaution 
was taken to preserve the health of the men, as it was the hottest time of the year. The 
march and bivouac were conducted according to military regulations to provide against alarms, 
for it was doubtful how the Tekke Turkomans would be disposed. 
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“On the 20th of June they arrived at Igdy, whence on the 22nd the Uzboi exploring party, 
escorted by two companies, one gun, 1,000 Cossacks, and rocket battery, started from Bala-Ishem. 
They were further joined by 30 Turkoman Militia and other Native volunteers. Our explorers 
were the topographer Lupandin, an engineer, and a commercial agent. 


“The detachment remained ten days at Igdy, making reconnaissances in the direction of 
Bala-Ishem, with the object of covering the explorers. The halt at Igdy in a sandy hollow was 
very trying, the heat being excessive—100 deg. Fahr. in the shade and 122 deg. in the sun ; 
the wind raising clouds of hot sand and dust. Many of the men suffered from disorders of 
the stomach brought on by the impurity of the water, but without serious consequences. 


“The Khan of Khiva fulfilled his promise of sending 5(*of his nukers (soldiers), com- 
manded by the Beg of Urganj, to meet the exploring party at Sary-Kamysh. 


“On receiving news of their satisfactory progress, the detachment left Igdy on the Ist of 
July on its return. The arid tract of 40 miles caused greater sufferings than before; for two 
consecutive days the men were exposed to a scorching heat and suffocating wind while march- 
ing through burning sands. On arriving at Arvat, where there is a large fresh water lake, 
they were allowed two days’ rest. On the 4th of Julyonly eleven men, out of a total of 1,040, 
were reported ill; one soldier expired on the march. ‘(heir route from Arvat to Dzo-yuruk 
Jed by the deep channel of the Uzboi, between sand banks forming a kind of trough, in which 
no breath of air was stirring, and the sufferings of the men became almost insupportable; 
towards evening marshy exhalations rose from the salt and fresh water lakes, which cover 
nearly the whole of this part of the Uzhoi, and now and then after sultry heat a chilly wind 
would spring up. These sudden alternations of temperature increased the number of those 
suffering from bronchitis and inflammation of the lungs, and two men died. 


“On the llth of July the detachment issued from the Uzboi, on an elevated plain which 
lies at the foot of the Balkban Hills, where they could breathe more freely. Irom Dzo-yuruk 
to Tash-arvat-kala it was not so exhausting, although even here the length of each march was 
eighteen to nineteen miles. After a day’s halt at the latter place they descended to Mulla-Kani, 
where fresh supplies awaited them, brought in the boats of the Krasnovodsk Station to Michailof 
Bay. 

* The Uzboi explorers also returned safely direct to Krasnovodsk, having executed the task 
assigned to them. ‘I'he whole extent of the Uzboi from Sary-Kamysh to the Caspian Las 
been surveyed and mapped. During the advance to Igdy no inhabitants were seen, but deput- 
ations of Tekkes frequently presented themselves to Major-General Lomakin. The first 
arrived at Igdy on the 22nd of June, and consisted of several Tekke Khans, who came to 
tender their allegiance and submission, and to offer their services. More Turkomans joined the 
detachment on the return march at the well of Arvat on the 3rd and 4th of July, bringing for 
sale carpets, flour, and other provisions; sheep were also driven in, and a regular bazaar 
established. 

“The impression produced by the march of our detachment into the heart of the country 
was favourable; tranquillity prevailed in the steppe; and 500 Persians freed from Khivan 
bondage returned home, passing through the Tekke oasis opposite Hek-tepeh. At Jamala a 
deputation of Akha! Tekke ‘Turkomans, led by Mohamed Ali Kazi, accompanied by some 
more Khans and Elders, waited on the General. In this way Russian relations with the Tekke 
tribe have gained a more friendly character, and more ‘Turkomans now visit Krasnovodsk than 
heretofore. Six have even gone to Baku.” 


The expedition did not fully explore the portion of the Uzboi between 
Charyshly and Sary-Kamysh, which is some twenty miles in length. But it 
was believed that no obstructions likely to have caused the diversion of the 
river existed in this part. It was ascertained beyond doubt that the Uzboi, 
through its entire length of about 660 miles to the Caspian, is the old 
bed of the river. The configuration and character of its banks are so well pre- 
served that it is imposs.ble to believe that so many as 150 years have elapsed 
since the river flowed through it. he character of the ground, and the bottom 
of the hollow, contrast very singularly with the surrounding country; the 
immense lakes of fresh and salt water, with a depth in some of them of seven 
to eight fathoms, also attest to the flow of water through the Uzboi at some not 
very remote period. There are old Turkoman inhabitants of the country who 
declare that the water from the Oxus flowed through the Uzboi as far as the 
Charyshly wells (200 miles) not more than 25 years ago. 

[Michell’s Abstracts, Nos. XI. and XII. of 1875.] 


[Turkestan Gazette, No. 35, dated dnd-l4th September 1875.] 
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191. Central Asia Railway. 


“The St. Petersburg Gazette announces on good authority that two official survey parti 
have left the capital on behalf of the projected Central Asia Railway. One of these ee 
will survey the country from Yekaterinburg vid Troitsk to Tashkend, carrying its labors adi . 
Daut-Khoja near the Kara-Tau Hills, between Turkestan and Jolek. The other part ‘ll 
commence work from Orenbure, proceed along the left bank of the Aral and the soutlices ak 
of the Urchak Salt Lake, and terminate its labors at the sources of the Tekke.” ae 


[Turkestan Gazette, No. 24, dated 22nd June (4th July) 1876.] 


192. Discontent among the Kirghizin Orenburg.—The follow. 
ing report, dated 5th July 1876, was received from Lord A. Loftus :-— 

“In the course of conversation the other day, M. de Giers told me that at the last 
Council of Ministers a report was read from the Governor of Orenburg in which he stated 
that a certain movement of discontent was visible among the Khirghiz population in that 
district, who were Mussulmen, and that it appeared to bear a religious character and to indicate 
feelings of animosity towards the Christians. He said that he was watchful of this movement 
and he advised that precautionary measures should be taken to prevent any sudden outbreak 
or manifestation. 

‘The Governor further stated that on investigating the causes of this movement, he had 
discovered that it had originated in Constantinople.” . 

[Secret, August 1876, No. 52.) 


FINIS. 


APPENDICES TO CENTRAL ASIA PRECIS, 


(March 1875—December 1877.] 


APPENDIX I. 


MEMORANDUM PAR LE P, GORTSCHAKOFF SUR LA POLITIQUE RUSSE DANS L'ASIE 
CENTRALE. 


[Referred to in paragraph 3, Chapter I}. 


“Th y a quelques années la Russie s’est vue obligée de prendre des mesures militaircs 
afin d’établir Pordre et la tranquillité dans les steppes Kirghises. Ces mesures l’ont placée 
par la suite, dans la nécessité de faire des acquisitions territoriales considérables. Depuis lors, 
le public Anglais nous a attribué des plans de conquéte dirigés contre Angleterre, et 
menacants pour la tranquillité des possessions Britanniques dans |’Inde. 


“Ces commentaires erronés sur les desseins de notre politique dans l’Asie Centrale 
pouvaient amener, dans nos relations amicales avec |’Angleterre, des causes de froissement que 
le Cabinet Impérial avait 4 ecour d’éviter. 

“ C’est dans ce but qu’il adressa a nos Légations 4 |’étranger la Circulaire du 31 Novembre, 
1864. 

“‘Cette pice portait un caractére purement confidentiel. Elle ne fut publiée qwen 1865, 
aprés que le Gouvernement Britannique en et pris connaissance par une de ses Légations a 
Vétranger. Ce fait et le sens précis de nos déclarations excluaient la possibilité de toute 
interprétation impliquant un engagement contracté par la Russie vis-a-vis de l’Europe ou 
d’une Puissance quelconque. La pensée du Gouvernement Impérial était nettement expriméc ; 
elle se résumait dans l’exposé des principes qui avaient guidé, jusqu’ici, notre politique en 
Asie Centrale, et dans Ja déclaration spontanée quant au but final que les ordres de Sa Majesté 
VEmpereur avaient tracé 4 action de son Cabinet dans ces contrées. é 

“En constatant les motifs qui nous avaient déterminés 4 ne pas dépasser la ligne tracée 
de Tchemkent 4 Issiz-Koul, la circulaire signalait, en méme temps, comme base de tout le 
systéme, la nécessité d’arréter nos frontiéres a l’endroit précis o& commencent les populations 
fixes, offrant les éléments d’un organisme social stable, avec lesquelles il nous serait possible 
d’établir des relations réguliéres. 

“Tl était nécessaire de créer et de développer ces relations, d’un cété, en civilisant, par 
la colonisation, les tribus nomades englobées par la nouvelle ligne de nos frontiéres et de 
Vautre, en attivant, par la sécurité des transactions et par des avantages réciproques, les 
populations du Kokand, avec lesquelles cette nouvelle ligne nous mettait en contact, et d’arriver 
a l’établissement de rapports commerciaux et pacifiques. Tel était le double but auquel, dis 
ce moment, ont tendu tous nos efforts. 

 Malheureusement les difficultés, sans cesse renaissantes, qui.résultent du contact entre 
une Puissarice réguliérement constituée et des voisins & demi-sauvages, nous forcérent bientot 
a dépasser les limites que nous nous étious volontairement  tracées. 

“ Obligés de nous défendre contre les agressions continuelles des peuplades limitrophes et 
de chatier un ennemi que son organisation sociale rendait insaisisable, nous dimes bientdt nous 
convainere que pour consolider vos nouvelles acquisitions, territoriales, nous devious établir, 
avant tout, au dela de nos frontiéres, la tranquillité indispensable a notre sécurité. 

“ La cause de cette instabilité résidait, d’abord, dans le voisinage de tribus dont les meeurs 
nomades et turbulentes paralysaient toute colonisation et toute commerce par caravanes; 
ensuite, dans les fluctuations perpétuelles de la situation politique de ces contrées, oi le 
Taschkent et le Kokand, tantét réunis, tantdt séparés, toujours en guerre, soit entre eux, soit 
avec le Boukhara, n’offraient aucune possibilité de relations fixes ni de transactions régulicres 
quelconques. 

“Le Gouvernement Impérial s’était done vu placé, malgré lui, dans l’alternative de 
laisser se perpétuer un etat de désordre permanent, qui paralysait toute sécurité et tout 
progrés, ou de chercher & soumettre par la force des armes les petites Etats indépendants 
dont les murs pillardes et les perpétuelles dissensions ue laissent a leurs vuisins ni tréve 
ni repos. 


“ (est ainsi qu’apres avoir franchi Je désert qui nous séparait du Turkestan, nos soldats 
inaitres de Taschkent, se sont trouvés placés en face de larmée de Emir de Boukhara. : 


“La conduite de ce chef n’a point tradé & provoquer un conflit, dont les conséquences, en 
depassunt les prévisions immédiates du Cabinet Impérial, ont conduit nos troupes & Samarkan d, 
qui s’est soumis sans coup férir. 

« Des Vorigine de cette complication nous avons franchement signalé au Cabinet Anglais 
Je danger auquel |'Emir s’exposerait infaillibement s’il se précipitait dans une lutte que nous 
avons rien fait pour provoquer. 

« Les explications données par notre Ambassadeur a Londres avhient: satisfaites le Comte 
Clarendon, alors Principal Secrétarie d’Etat,* qui Jui avait déclaré qui les rapides progrés (es 
troupes Russes n’avaient provoqués ni soupgon ni alarme de la part du Gouvernement ‘Britan. 
nique, mais que ce sentiment de sécurité etait loin d’étre partagé par le public Anglais, ainsi 
que par celui des Indes ; que pour apaiser ce malaise, qui pourrait mettre en péril la bonne 
entente existant actuellement entre la Russie et |’Angleterre, il serait & souhaiter qu’entre les 
possessions Russes et Anglaises il restit un territoire neutre, destiné & éviter le choc que pour- 
rait causer un contact immédiat entre les deux grandes Puissances se rencontrant au centre de 
l’Asie. 

«Ces propositions du Comte Clarendon répondaient trop aux vues du Gouvernment Im- 
périal pour n’étre pas accueilies favorablement. En conséquence, ordre fut donné au Baron 
Bruonow @’entrer en pourparlers confidenticls sur ce sujet avee le Gouvernement Anglais. 


“ Sur ces entrefaites, profitant du séjour du Chancelier de "Empire & Baden-Baden, Lord 
Clarendon, qus se trouvait alors a Wiesbaden, lui avait demandé une entrevue, dans le but 
d’arriver, par un échange d’idées, au meilleur moyen & employer pour maintenir, entre la Russie 
et I’Angleterre, de bonnes relations, conformes @ leurs intéréts mutuels dans ]’Asie Centrale. 
a ville de Heidelberg fut désignée comme point de réunion. 


“Cette entrevue eut pour résultat un accord basé sur le maintien, entre la Russie et la 
Grande Bretagne, d’une zone intermédiaire, destinée 4 séparer leurs possessions en Asie. 


“ Dans cet ordre d’idées il demeurait entendu que |’Afghanistan formerait un Ktat indépen- 
dant, qui devrait rester en debors de !’action de Ja Russie. 


Nous avons, en méme temps, insisté auprés du Gouvernment Britannique pour que la 
circonscription territoriale de 1,Afehanistan fit déterminée dans les limites des Khanats de 
Hérat, de Caboul et de Candahar, actuellement possédés par Emir Shir-Ali-Kban.+ 


“Lord Clarendon chercha plus tard a élargir ces limites dans le but de mieux préciser les 
confins de Afghanistan, jusqu’ici mal déterminés au nord par l’absence de frontiéres claire- 
ment indiquées. 


“ Afin de suppléer & ce manque de précision, Lord Clarendon avait exprimé le désir de 
convenir d’une ligne fictive, qui étendrait les frontiéres de Afghanistan jusqu’a la rive gauche 
de ’Oxus. ; 

“Ce tracé géographique ne se contentait pas de la neutralisation des vastes contrées aux- 
quells nous avons consenti a appliquer ce principe; il s’étendait notamment au-dela du terri- 
toire de Afghanistan proprement-dit, et dépassait de beaucoup les limites reconnues pas nous. 


“En conséquence, ordre fut donné & notre Ambassadeur & Londres de décliner le projet 
proposé par Lord Clarendon. 


“ Le Baron Brunnow eut soin de constater ce refus, en remettant entre les mains du Prin- 
cipal Secrétaire d’Etat un extrait de la lettre du $4 Avril, 1869, par laquelle son Altesse le 
Prince Gortchacoff avait énoncé ce refus. 


“Cette réponse négative mit fin aux explications confidentielles de notre Ambassadeur avec 
Lord Clarendon au sujet de la zéne neutre. 


“Apres avoir été definitivement close & Londres, cette question fut reprise 4 St. Péters- 
bourg en 1869, lors du séjour de Mr. Forsyth, fonctionnaire de Administration des Indes 
autorisé par le Vice-Roi Lord Mayo 4 se rendre a St. Pétersbourg, eu vue d’un échange d’idées 
sur les questions intéressant les deux Gouvernements. 


“ Les considérations qui servirent de point de départ aux explications confidentielles de 
Mr. Forsyth avec le Cabinet Impérial se résument ainsi :— 


“J. Les deux Gouvernements étaient animés du méme désir de prévenir, en tant que 
cela dépendrait d’eux, tous les sujets de malentendus qui pourraient surgir par suite du défaut 
d’organisation politique les Etats indépendants, connus dans la géographie sous les dénomina- 
tions collectives d’Atghanistan et de Turkestan libres. 

«*2. Ti demeurait entendu que s’il etait arrivé jusqu’a ce jour 4 Angleterre et a la Russie 
d’entrependre des expéditions militaries dans Pune ou Vautre partie de l’Asie Centrale, et 
d’adjoindre a leurs possessions de nouveaux territoires, cette conduite ne leur avait été dictee 
que par la force des circonstances locales et par une impossibilité absolue d’agir autrément. 

«3. Dans l’etat actuel des choses, les frontigres Russes et Anglaises en Asie Centrale ne 
pouvant pas étre considérées comme immuables, un arrangement international sur ce point 





* Dépéche du Comte Clarendon a Sir A. Buchanan, en date du 26 Mars, 1869. 
+ Lettre du Prince Gortchacoff du 14 Avril, 1869. 
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resterait sans effet ; le meilleur expédient pour arriver 3 un résultat eatisfaisant serait done de 
ge borner & arréter, autant que faire se pourrait, des bases générales d’équilibre politique pour 
les pays qui séparent les possessions Russcs et Anglaises en Asie.’ 

« En suits de quoi il fut convenu :— 


©), Que l’on considérait les territoires actuellement en 1a possession effective de Shir-Ali- 
Khan comme formant les limites de ’Afghanistan. 

«2. Que cet Emir ne chercherait & exercer aucune influence ni aucune immixtion au-dela 
de ces limites, et que le Gouvernement Anglais appliquerait tous ses soins a le détourner de 
toute tentative d’agression. 

“Que, de son cdté, le Gouvernement Impérial emploierait touce son influence, afin 
d’empécher |’Emir de Boukhara de porter aucune atteinte au territoire Afghan.’ 

“ Ces principes recurent la pleine adhésion du Cabinet de Londres et du Gouverneur. 
Général des Indes. 

“En le mois de Mai 1870 ’ Ambassadeur de Sa Majesté Britannique a St. Pétersbourg remi- 
au Gouvernement Impérial une dépéche de Lord Mayo, que, se basant sur V’accord intervenu 
entre les deux Puissances, proposait de fixer, dés A-présent, les limites des possessions de Shirt 
Ali-Khan, en prenant pour base les données recueillies & ce sujet par le Gouvernement des Indes- 

“La dépéche attribuait, toutefois, 4 ces données, une interprétation qui ne correspondait 
point entiérement au sens précis de l’entente survenue comme conséquence de l’échange d’idées 
entre les Cabinets de Londres et de St. Petérsbourg. 

“En effet, aprés avoir constaté que les possessions de Sbir-Ali-Kbhan au nord et au nord- 
ouest semblacent coincider d-peu-pres exactement avec celles de son pere, Lord Mayo arrivait a 
la conclusion que les limites du Royaume de Dost Mahommed pouvaient étre ef général 
adoptées comme les limites destinées a scéparer le Royaume de UAfyhanistan des autres Etats de 
? Asie Centrale au nord et au nord-ouest. 

“Or, & l’époque des pourparlers avec Mr. Forsyth on était convenu de s’en tenir aux terri- 
toires ayant jadis reconnu lautorité de Dost Mohammed qui se towveraient encore aujourd’ hur 
en la possession effective de Shir-Ali-Khan. 

“Cette nuance importante marquait la différence qui séparait notre point de vue de celui 
de Lord Mayo. 

“Toutefois, avant de formuler une opinion définitive, le Gouvernement Impérial crut 
nécessaire de réunir des données positives 4 l’égard de ces contrées lointaines et imparfaitement 
conuues. : 

“ En conséquence, le Gouverneur-Général du Turkestan fut chargé de recueillir tous les 
renseignements qui pouvaient éclaircir la question et permettre au Gouvernement Impérial 
de se former une opinion pratique en pleine connaissance de cause. 


“La question qu’il s’agissait de résoudre avait deux aspects : 
“1, Constater l’etat actuel de possession effective de Shir-Ali-Khan. 


«¢2. Rechercher, en se basant sur ce statu quo, la meilleure délimitation & tracer afin de 
répondre au but des pourparlers entre le Gouvernement Impérial et celui de l’Angleterre; 
cest-a-dire d’écarter, dans la mesure du pvussible, les causes de conflits et d’empiétements 
mutuels entre les Khanats voisins, et, par conséquent, de garantir entre eux, autant que faire 
se pouvait, V’etat de paix que de part et d’autre les deux Gouvernements devaient désormais 
s’attacher 4 faire respecter par tous les moyens d’influence en leur pouvoir.’. 

“Dans cet ordre d’idées il résultait des renseignements fournis par le Général Kauff- 
mann :— 

¢1,  Qu’au nord ’Amou-Daria constitute en effet la frontigre normale de l’Afghanistan 
a partir de son confluent avec la Kouktcha, jusqu’au point de Khodja Saléh. 


“* Sous ce rapport nos renseignements étaient d’accord avec V’opinion du Gouvernement 


Britannique. 

“<2. Au nord, est les données de fait que nous avons recueillies assignaient le confluent de 
cette riviére avec le Kouktcha comme la limite des territoires sur lesquels Shir-Ali Khan 
exerce une souveraineté effective incontestable. Au-deld de cette limite et notamment A 
Pégard du Badakchan et du Vakhan, il avait été impossible de saisir les traces d’une semblable 
souveraineté: ’ensemble des informations présentent au contraire de nombreux indices qui 
devaient faire envisager ces contrées comme indépendantes. Ainsi, dans tout ce pays on ne 
rencontre aucun des signes qui, en Asie, accompagnent l’exercice de la souveraineté ; c’est-a- 
dire, la présence d’officiers Afghans et d’employés pour collectionner l’impét. En outre, les 
Chefs du Badakchan se sont considérés et ont été en tout temps considérés par leurs voisins 
comme des Chefs indépendants.’ 

“Pour ce qui est du Vakban, ce pays était resté, du moins jusqu’A ce jour, encore plus en 
dehors de influence directe des Chefs de Afghanistan, 


“4, Quant aux limites & reconnaitre a Afghanistan, du cdté du nord-ouest, a partir de 
Khodja Saléh, nos informations signalaient également des doutes sur le fait de la possession 
effective par ? Emir de Caboul des villes d’Aktchi, Séripoul, Meimané, Chibirgan, et Ankhoi, 
que ’Angleterre proposait de faire entrer dans les limites reconnues de |’Afghanistan. 
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“ Cependant, tandis qtte ces questions étaient encore A étude, le Ministére Impérial ‘ins 
sae ae : : t 
Affaires Etrangéres recut communication dune nouvelle dépéche de Lord Granville qui main. 
tenait opinion émise par Lord Mayo sur les points en discussion, 


«En réponse a cette communication, le Cabinet Impérial s’empressa de transmettre au 
Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britannique les renseignements fournis par le Gouverneur-Généra} 
du Turkestan, avec les conclusions qui Jui paraissaient en découler.* 

“ Apres avoir précisé les points sur lesquels opinion des deux Gouvernements divergeait, 
Je Cabinet Impérial s’attachait principalement 4 maintenir le Badakehan et le Vakhan comme 
Etats indépendants et en dehors des froutitves & Shir-Ali-Kban. 


“ J] insistait @’autant plus sur ce point, que dans l'état actuel des choses 1] n’existait pas de 
conflit entre Je Badakehan et ses voisins. Le Boukhara n’avait aucune prétention sur ce pays, 
Les deux Etats étaient (ailleurs trop faibles, trop absorbés par leurs affaires intérienreg pour 
ee chercher querelles. L’ Angleterre et la Russie n’auraient done A s’employer que pour main- 
tenir cet etat de paix aussi bien entre ces Khanats qu’entre Afghanistan et le Badakchan. [J 
en serait tout autrement le jour ob Emir de Caboul étendrait son autorité sur Je Badakchan, 
et le Vakhan. Il se trouverait en contact immédiat avee le Kashgar, le Kokand et le Boukhara, 
dont il était jusqu’iei séparé par ces deux pays; et il serait dés lors bien plus difficile d’éviter 
des conflits provenant, soit de son ambition et du sentiment de sa force, soit de a jalousie de 
ses voisins. 


“elles étaient les considérations qui avaient poussé le Gouvernement Impérial 4 maintenir 
son point de vue pour ce qui concernait le Vakhan et le Badakehan. 


“ Quant aux limites de Afghanistan au nord-ouest, bien qu’il existit des doutes quant au 
fait de la possession par Emir de Caboul des villes @Aktchi, Séripoul, Meimané, Chibirgan, 
et Ankhoi, le Cabinet Impérial déclarait qu’il était disposé 4 admettre leur annexion au terri- 
toire Afghan. 

“ Malgré ces concessions importantes le Gouvernement Anglais ne crut pas pouvoir adhérer 
d la combinaison proposée par nous. Dans cet etat de choses, ne voulant pas retarder plus 
longtemps le réglement de cette question, le Cabinet Impérial, dans sa dépéche du 19 Janvier, 
1873, consentit A Ja réunion du Badakehan et du Vakhan au territoire Afghan et donna ainsi 
son achésion pleine et entiére a la line de démareation proposée par la dépéche de Lord Granville 
en date du 17 Octobre 1872 (voir Annexes 1] et 2). ‘ 


“ Sur ces entrefaites Vexpédition de Khiva fut décidée. 


“Des brigandages continuels, imposition de redevances aux Kirghises soumis 4 notre 
domination, des excitations 4 la révolte parmi ces nomades, la capture de nos sujets réduits a 
Veselavage ; tels étaient les faits qui depuis bien des années réclamaient adoption de mesures 
décisives contre de Khanat. Toutefois, on conservait encore l’espoir d’arriver par des voies 
pacifiques & l’établissement de relations plus réguliéres avec ces turbulents voisins. 


“Plus @une fois nous avons fait parvenir au Khan des réclamations modérées, mais elles 
étaient demeurées sans réponse ou bien elles avaient rencontre de sa part un refus arrogant. 


“‘ Aprés l’insucces de ces efforts réitérés une expédition fut décidée. 


“ Quoique, d’aprés entente survenue entre le Gouvernement Impérial et celui de la Grande 
Bretagne relativement A établissement d’une zéne neutre entre les possessions Angiaises et 
Russes, le Khanat de Khiva rentrit entitrement dans notre sphére d’action, nous crimes 
devoir faire aete de courtoisie eu n’adoptant aucune mesure décisive contre le Khiva avant d’en 
avoir intormé |’Angleterre. 

“ Le Gouvernement Impérial n’avait en aucune facon Vintention de conquérir ct d’annexer 
auenne partie du territoire de Khiva. Son but était, d’abord, de chatier le Khan pour le 
passé; ensuite, de créer un etat de choses qui garantit nos sujets contre les incursions et les 


déprédations des Khiviens et des Turcomans, et rendit possible le développement des relations 
commerciales, 


“ Des instructions formelles avaient été données en cynséquence au Commandant-en-chef 
de Vexpédition. 


“Ces considérations furent spontanément portées & la connaissance du Gouvernement 


Britannique par ’organe de M. )’Aide-de-camp Général Comte Schouvaloff, qui s’était rendu 
a Londres. 


“ Toutefois, lorsque Khiva eut été occupé et qu’on fut 2 méme de connaftre Jes conditions 
de la vie intérieure du pays, on but se convainere que, méme avec la meilleure volonté de la 
part du Khan d’entretenir avec nous des relations de bon voisinage, la force A cet effet Ini 
aurait fait défaut, car son influence sur les Turcomans était presque nulle et qui] arrivait 
souvent que lui-méme, ainsi que ses sujets, avaient & subir Vascendant de ces brigands des 
steppes. 

“ Ainsi, apres le départ de notre corps expéditionnaire, les mémes incursions auraient in- 
failliblement recommencé; le Gouvernement Impérial se serait vu obligé de renouveler une 
expédition onéreuse afin d’infliger un nouveau chitiment aux Turcomans, et, en pareil cas, il 
auruit été impossible de conserver l’existence autorité de Khiva. 





* Dépéche du Prince Gortchacoff du 7 Décembre, 1872 
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“ C’est pourquoi il fut jugé indispensable de construire sur la rive droite de l’ Amou-Daria un 
fort pourvu d’une garnison suffisante afin de protéger nos frontiéres contre les attaques des 
Turcomans. En outre, il était nécessaire d’assurer les communications du fort et de sa garnison 
avec le Turkestan. 

“Nous nous sommes vus, par conséquent, obligés de réunir 4 nos possessions le désert aride 

ui s’étend entre cette province et le fort nouvellement construit. Quelque stérile et onéreuse 
qu’ait été pour nous une pareille acquisition territoriale, elle était inévitable, vu que le Khan 
lui-wéme avait reconnu et déclaré qu’il ne serait en mesure de remplir ses obligations envers 
nous qu’a la condition absolue d’avoir a proximité un détachement et un corps de troupes 
Russes. Ses veux étaient allés plus loin encore; il avait instamment sollicité le maintien des 
troupes Russes dans la ville méme de Khiva. 


“Tels ont été les résultats de l’expedition contre le Khiva ; ils nous étaient imposés par un 
etat de choses impossible & prévoir et par des nécessités independants de nutre volonté. 


“Nous avons tout lieu d’espérer que les explications franches de notre Ambassadeur a 
Londres effaceraient & cet égard les derniéres appréhensions du Gouvernement de la Grande 
Bretagne. 

““Malheureusement nous dimes bientét nous convaincre du contraire. 


“ Lors de la publication du Traité de Paix conclu entre le Général Kauffmann et le Khan de 
Khiva, Lord Granville, par sa dépéche en date du 7 Janvier 1874, chargé & l’Ambassadeur 
Britannique & St. Pétersbourg d’attirer l’attention du Gouvernement Impérial sur les dangers 

ui pouvaient résulter des prozrés de la Russie dans |’Asie Centrale pour Péquilibre politique 
que lentente des deux Gouvernements avait tiché d’établiv dans ces contrées. 

“Aprés avoir constaté que le Gouvernement Britannique ne trouvait point pratique 
d’examiner trop minutieusement si les clauses du Traité de Paix conclu avec le Khiva étaient 
strictement conformes aux assurances que lui avait données le Comte Schouvaloff, Lord 
Granville signalait au Gouvernement Impérial les appréhensions soulevées dans P Afghanistan 
par les remeurs répandues d’une expédition Russe contre Merv et contre les tribus des Turco- 
mans de ces parages. 

“Tl prévoyait qu’en pareil cas il pourrait facilement advenir que les Turcomans se vissent 
forcés a se réfugier dans la province de Badayhees en Hérat, et que dés lors il était & craindre 
que cela ne conduisit les autorités Russes & demander 8 Emir soit d’empécher les ‘Turcomans 
de commettre des agressions, soit de permettre aux forces Russes d’entrer sur le territoire 
Afghan dans le but de punir les tribus hostiles. 


“ En conséquence, il exprimait le ferme espoir que dans cette éventualité le Gouvernement 
Impérial prendrait en sérieuse considération les danyers qui résulteraient d’une pareille expé- 
dition et voudrait bien établir franchement, et une fois pour toutes, que Vindépendance de 
VAfghanistan est considérée comme une condition de haute importance pour le bien-étre et la 
sécurité des Indes Anglaises et la tranquillité de l’Asie. 


“ Quel que fut le vif désir du Cabinet Impérial d’aller au devant d’un voeu du Gouvernement 
Britannique, qui répondait & ses propres intentions, il lui était impossible de déférer entitre- 
ment & ces représentations amicales. Elles ne semblaient point a’accorder entiérement avec 
esprit de lentente établie précédemment eutré les deux Cabinets. En effet elles tendaient, 
d’un cété & restreindre la sphére d’action que nous concédait le programme tracé 2’un commun 
accord entre les deux Cabinets, puisque Merv se trouve bien au-dela des frontiéres reconnues a 
VAfghanistan ; et, d’un autre cdté, & diminuer la valeur des engagements découlant pour le 
Gouvernement Anglais du méme accord, aux termes duquel |’Angleterre s’obligeait A user de 
toute son influence auprés de Shir-Ali Khan, afin de l’amener & conserver une attitude pacifique. 


“Dans sa dépéche reponsive, en date du 21 Janvier 1874, son Altesse le Prince Gortehacoff 
réitéra assurance positive que le Gouvernement Impérial persistait 4 considérer ’Afehanistan 
comme entiérement en dehors de sa sphére d’action. I] ajouta que si, de part et d’autre, les 
deux Gouvernements employaient leur ascendant sur les Etats placés dans le rayon de leur 
influence naturelle afin de les détourner de toute agression, il y avait tout lien d’espérer 
qu’aucune collision ne viendrait troubler le repos de l’Asie Centrale. Quant au danger qui, 
selon V’opinion de Lord Granville, pourrait résulter d’une expédition contre les Turcomans, le 
Prince Chancelier déclara que nous n’avons aucune intention d’entreprendre des mesures 
militaires contre ces tribus ; qu’il dépendait entigrement d’elles de vivre en bonne intelligence 
avec nous, mais que, si elles se livraient a des actes d’agression et de brigandage contre nons, 
force nous serait de les chitier. Dans ce cas, quoique l’éventualité signalée par Shir-Ali-Khan 
fat peu probable, Emir de Caboul pourrait contribuer & en éloigner la possibilité, en faisant 
uettement comprendre d’avauce aux Turcomans que s’ils provoquaient des mesures de rigueur 
par des actes déprédation contre nous, ils ne devatent compter sur aucune assistance de sa part. 

“ Cette dépéche clét la série des communications échangées entre les deux Gouvernements 
sur les affaires de |’Asie Centrale. 

“T] résulte de la lecture de ces piéces diplomatiques que le malentendu qui semble exister 
entre le Gouvernement Britannique et nous n’a aucune raison d’étre. 

“Le Cabinet de Londres semble déduire de ce que nous lui avons & plusieurs reprises 
communiqué spontanément et amicalement nos vues sur |’Asie Centrale, et en particulier notre 
ferme intention de ne point y poursuivre une politique de conquétes et d’annexions, la cvonvic- 
tion que nous aurions contracté envers lui des engagements précis sous ce rapport. 


bw. ] 


“De ce que les événements nous ont foreés, malgré nous, a nous écarter de ce Programme 
dang une eertaine limite, il semble conclure que le Cabinet Impérial aurait manqué a das 
promesses fomelles. 


“Enfin, des progrés successifs que nous avons du faire dans ces contrées, il infére que 

a : hie : 
VAngleterre 2 le droit et le devoir de prendre de son cdté des mesures pour restreindre notre 
action, paralyser notre influence, et se garantir contre des agressions éventuelles. 


Ces conclusions ne semblent pas conformes a la réalité des choses, ainsi qu’A Vesprit et a 
la lettre des Conventions établies entre les deux Gouvernements. 


Tl est toujours resté entendu que, de part et d’autre, ils conservaient entiérement leur 
liberté Waction et d’ appréciation quant aux mesures nécessitécs par leur propre sécurité, 

“ Dés Vannée 1864, lorsque nous avons donné par notre premiere circulaire l’assurance de 
notre ferme intention de ne pas étendre nos possessions en Asie au-dela du strict nécessaire 
nous avons clairement et loyalement indiqué les éventualités auxquelles l’état précaire de ces 
contrées pourrait nous mettre dans le cas de pourvoir. 


“ Ces nécessités avaient été si bien appréciées par Lord Clarendon qu’en prenant acte de nos 
assurances spoutanées, il nous répondit que le Cabinet Britannique connaissait par sa propre 
expérience aux Indes Pimpossiblité pour un Gouvernement, appelé & établir sa domination sur 
des contrées barbares, de fixer les limites auxquelles il pourrait s’arréter. 


“ Les mémes principes ont présidé & nos pourparlers avec Mr. Forsyth. Tl a été reconnu 
notamment, gue dans U’etat actuel dee choses, les Jronticres Russes et Anglaises en Asie 
Centrale ne pouvant pas étre considérées comme immuables, un arrangement international sur 
ce point resterait sans effet. 


“Mais,  cdté de cette latitude, réservée aux deux Gouvernements dans un esprit de sagesse 
pratique, les points suivants ont été établis d’un commun accord :— 


“J, Qu’un antagonisme entre eux dans ces contrées serait contraire & leurs intéréts 
mutuels et A la mission civilisatrice & laquelle ils sont appelés chacun dans la sphére de son 
influence naturelle; qwils auraient tout avantage ase préter un mutuel concours afin de 
maintenir un etat de paix entre les Khans de ]’Asie Ceutrale et de ne point permettre que 
les intrigues de ces Khans mettent en conflit les intéréts de deux grands Empires. 


“«, Quwa cet effet il était désirable de conserver entre eux une zOne intermédiaire, qui les 
préservit d’un contact immédiat. 


«3. Que PAfghanistan constituerait cette zine intermédiaire, si son indépendance était 
mise de part et d’autre 4 ]’abri de toute atteinte. 


“«*4. Que les limites de cet Etat seraient reconnues d’aprés le tracé convenu & la suite d’une 
longue négociation. 


“©5, Que les deux Gouvernements s’emploieraient réciproquement dans leurs sphéres 
d’influence, ?Angleterre sur Emir Afghan, la Russie sur les Khans de Boukhara et de Kokand, 
pour prévenir toute agression de la part de |’un de ces Chefs contre I’ indépendance et la sécurité 
de l'autre.’ 


“Telles ont été les bases précises de l’accord établi entre les deux Gouvernements. 


“Le Gouvernement- Impérial n’a pas cessé pour sa part de les avoir en vue et d’y confermer 
ses actes. 


““Malgré les termes méme de cet accord, qui nous laissé pleine liberté d’action toute la 
portion de territoire située entre nos fronti¢res et celles de Afghanistan, le Kokand conserve 
son autonomie et doit un accroissement considerable de sa prospérité aux bonnes relations quil 
entretient avec nous. 


Il en aurait été de méme du Boukhara, si Emir ne s’était pas laissé entrainer & des actes 
asressifs. La nécessité de le contenir et le voeu de la population ont été les principales raisons 
qui nous ont obligé de garder Samarkand. 


“ Mais nous lui avons restituté la ville de Karchi et le Khanat de Schahrissiabs. Quant 
au Khiva, aprés Pavoir chatié et mis fin & ses actes de brigandage, nous Jui avons cependant 
gardé son autorité. Pour ce qui concerne !’Afghanistan, nous avons employé avec succés 
notre influence sur Emir de Boukhara, afin de le dissuader de toute agression contre le terri- 
toire Afghan, et nous avons refusé de douner suite aux desseins d’Abdul Rahman Khan, neveu 
de ’Emir de Afghanistan, contre le repos de cette contrée. 


“ Lefficacité de notre action, sous ce rapport a été reconnue par le Gouvernement Bri- 
tannique. 


“ Le Cabinet Impérial est persuadé que si, de part et d’autre, les deux Gouvernements 
continuent A marcher dans cette voie, Je but auquel ils travaillent d’un commun accord sera 
efficacement atteint: le repos de Asie Centrale sera mis autant que possible a l’abri des 
vicissitudes que l’etat sauvage de ces contrées doit faire appréhendre ; non-seulement tout contact 
immédiat et tout choc entre eux sera écarté, mais encore la conviction de leur ferme et loyal 
accord, éloignant de Vesprit des Khans Asiates lidée d’un antayonisme sur lequel ils puissent 
spéculer, préviendraient les causes de troubles et de conflite; ils pourraient aussi, en pleine 
sécurité, poursuivre chacun dang sa sphére naturelle, leur mission civilisatrice et le développe- 
ment de leurs mutuels intéréts. 


“ Le Cabinet Impérial sera toujours disposé 4 consacrer ses efforts.” 


APPENDIX II. 


MEMORANDUM BY MR. HENVEY ON THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GENERAL 
VON KAUFFMANN AND THE AMIR OF CABUL. 


{Referred to in paragraph 10, Chapter I.) 


I. 


In March 1870, General Von Kauffmann* addressed to the Amira letter in Russian 
* See Secret, Nos. 283-290, ard English, and Persian. Its purport was to explain the circum- 
connected correspondence. stances under which Sirdar Abdul Rahman had been received 
by the authorities of Tashkend: to disclaim intention of meddling with Afghanistan, not 
only because that country was under Beh peeeion ba also because the Amir showed no 
: = sagt: sign of interfering with Bokhara; and to express friendshi 
dewan eee Lisi eee for the Amir on the ground + that His Highness had ivan 
donné aucun sujet de méconteute- the writer no cause of dissatisfaction. It appeared from the 
ment. report of the Cabul Agent that the Amir was much troubled 
at the receipt of this communication, and very apprehensive of the object and meaning which 
the writer had in view. His Highness addressed Lord Mayo, and begged that the Russian 
letter might be translated into Persian, and that he might be advised as to the answer which 
should be returned. 


The opivion of the Foreign Department in this matter may be gathered from the follow- 
ing remarks recorded by Mr. C. U. Aitchison, the Foreign Secretary, on the 2nd June 1870 :— 


“ The letter...is a most insidious one, and in the reasons assigned for not meddling with 
the interior affairs of Afghanistan, there is an implication that any interference of Shere Ali 
in Bokhara would be ground for Russian interference in Afghanistan. 


“The Amir might be thanked for referring this matter to us, and it might be suggested 
to him to send an auswer generally to the effect that he is glad to receive the assurances of the 
Russian Governor-General that he will not interfere in the internal affairs of Afghanistan, or 
give assistance and countenance to the enemies of the Amir; that the Amir has, in pursuance 
of the counsel and advice repeatedly given him by the British Government, repeatedly 
instructed his frontier officers to make no aggressions on their neighbours, or interfere in the 
political affairs of countries or tribes beyond the borders of Afghanistan; and that to this 
peaceful policy he is determined to adhere ; and that, as he is guided in this policy by the British 
Government who are allied with Russia on terms of the most cordial friendship, he thinks that 
it will be most convenient and tend most to obviate all misunderstandings if General Kauffmann 
would in future make his views and wishes known to his Government at St. Petersburg for com- 
munication to the Amir through the British Government, or something to that effect.” 


Lord Mayo, however, dissented from the above views in an important particular. In his 
Minute of 5th June 1870, His Lordship wrote :— 


“T cannot see anything so very insidious in this Russian letter: in fact, I think there is 
very little in it, and it was probably written in accordance with instructions received from St. 
Petersburg after Mr. Forsyth’s departure... ..The letter may be drafted somewhat in the 
sense of the Secretary’s suggestion. It must, however, be pointed out in the letters that all 
our agreement with Russia is in the sense of non-extension, non-aggression, and non-interfer- 
ence. That must be prominently put forward, for it is desirable that the Amir should be 
made fully aware that, should Russia assume at any time a more aggressive position than she 
does now, such an attitude would not be approved of by the British Government ............... 
I do not think it desirable that General Kauffmann should be invited by the Amir to make his 
wishes known to the Ruler of Afghanistan through his Government at St. Petersburg for commu- 
nication BY US... So far for General Kauffmann’s letter, to which I do not attach 
any very great importance.” 


Accordingly, the Viceroy wrote to the Amir on the 24th June 1870, sending a correct 
translation in English and Persian of the Russian letter, and informing His Highness of the 
successful issue of the negotiations at St. Petersburg and of the declarations made by the 
Russian Government as to the peaceful character of their Central Asian policy. His Highness 
was also advised to send a reply in the sense of the first part of Mr. Aitchison’s note, and the 
correspondence was transmitted to the Secretary of State, with despatch No. 37, dated 24th 
June 1870, in which the Government of India stated their opinion that General Von 
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Kauffmann’s communication had resulted from the instructions previously issucd from St, 
Petersburg, namely, that General Von Kauffmann should make generally known in Central 
Asia the perfect understanding existing between Great Britain and Russia in respect to’ those 
countries. 

The Amir adopted the Viceroy’s advice, and sent an answer in the terms recommended, 


It may also be observed that a copy of General Von Kauffmann’s letter had been sent to 
Her Majesty’s Government by Sir Andrew Buchanan, ‘the Ambassador at St. Petersburg, and 
that Lord Clarendon, with the concurrence of the Duke of Argyll, instructed Sir A. Buchanan 
to express satisfaction at the amicable tone of General Kauffmann’s letter. The Amir’s 
reply, which was rightly attributed by the Russians to the influence of the Viceroy, was said 
to have given great satisfaction to the Emperor. 


II. 


The next * letter from General Von Kauffmann to the Amir arrived on the 3rd March 

1871. It conveyed the acknowledgments of the Russian 
Governor-General for the pacific tenor of the Amir’s com- 
munication, to which reference has been made in the foregoing section, and reaffirmed the 
desire of the Emperor to live in peace and harmony with his neighbours. At the request of 
the Amir His Highness was supplied by the Government of India with an accurate transla- 
tion of the letter, and counselled to reply in terms of gratification at the friendly and peaceful 
assurances contained therein. This he did. 


* See Secret, 1871, Nos. 798-805. 


IIT. 


In December 1871, the Government of India ee through the Cabul Agent a lettert 

a addressed by General Von Kauffmann on 28th October 1871 

Teepeterret aay ter ee Nee (in Rasad and Turki-Persian) to the Amir, who was said 

to be anxious to obtain a correct translation. On this occasion General Von Kauffmann 

informed the Amir of the causes which had led to military operations against Kulja: he observed 

that if the Amir’s officers would carry out strictly the orders issued by His Highness to 

abstain from interference with Bokhara, friendship between Russia and Afghanistan would 
increase : then followed a broad hint :— 


“The Amir of Bokhara, a firm friend and ally of Russia, has sent intelligence that 
Mirza Mahomed Tahir has been deputed to that place (Bokhara) as an Envoy from Cabul;” 
and the letter closed with congratulations at the supposed happy termination of discord between 
Shere Ali and his son Yakoob: “ My sympathies have been with you throughout the affair since 
the right was on your side. For God favors not a son who rebels against his father, nor do 
men wish success to such a one.” 


The following remarks by Mr. C. U. Aitchison are noteworthy :— 


“In a late diary the Amir, it was said, contrasted the concluding words of General 
t See pnges, 189 ond 218 of Mr. Kauffmann’s letter about Yakoob with the interest t we had 


Wynne’s Cabul Précis. taken in his rebel son. It will be curious to watch whether 
the Amir sends us a copy of his reply, if he makes any. 


“Perhaps it would be a wise thing in sending these translations which the Amir has 
asked for to put them under cover of a letter from the Viceroy to the Amir . . . . - 
I think it would be prudent to do it; lst, to prevent the Amir from thinking the change 
in the Viceroyalty§ has made any change in the close correspondence that has of late years been 

§ Lord Napier of Ettrick had tem- going on; 2x, to remove any soreness the Amir may feel 
parsrily succeeded Lord Mee: about Yakoob Khan; and 3rd, to give the Amir an oppor- 
tunity by answering the Viceroy’s letter to send a copy of his reply to General Kauffmann. 
The Amir could hardly reply to His Excellency without sending a copy of his answer to the 


esa ovennon: and he is not likely to volunteer to send the answer unless we give him a 
chance, 


The translations were then sent to His Highness under cover of a khureetal| from the 
\| Dated 1st March 1872. Viceroy, in which the Amir was informed that the Viceroy 


‘ was gratified to learn that His Higbness’ communication to 
General Von Kauffmann had clicited so satisfactory a reply. 


Iv. 


The Amir replied to the Viceroy’s letter of Ist May on the 19th] May 1872, sending 

| Vide Secret, June 1872, Nos. copy of his answer** to General Von Kauffmann’s communi- 
137-147. cation of 28th October 1871, in which he announced his 
ee aa 10th “Rubbee-ool-Awul” pleasure at the Russian victories in Kulja, acknowledged 
: ; . General Von Kauffmann’s congratulations on the subject of 
Yakoob, and promised that there should be no deviation from previous arrangements in regard 
eae Bokbara boundary. The Amir also transmitted another letter in Russian and Persian 
from General Von Kauffmann, dated “ Feebral” 1872, but His Highness did not ask fura 
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translation, or that a reply should be suggested. In this letter General Von Kauffmann recom- 
mended to the Amir’s favor Sirdar Sekunder Khan, son of Sooltan Jan, once Ruler of Herat, 
who had previously entered the Russian service and then desired to re-visit his native land 1d 
London and India. Though the Amir in his khureeta to the Viceroy made no comment on 
this communication from General Von Kauffmann, he had previously stated through the Cabul 
Agent his suspicions that Sekunder Khan might, on returning to Cabul, secretly correspond 
with his friends the Russians. 


When the above-mentioned correspondence reached the Foreign Office, Mr. C. U. Aitchison, 
the Foreign Secretary, wrote as follows on 29th May 1872 :— 


“T think it will be advisable as heretofore to obtain for the Amir correct translation of 
the Russian letter. 


“Tn forwarding it, the Amir might be informed that Sekunder Khan is now in London, 
and that the Secretary of State has heen informed that His Highness the Amir does not wish 
him to return to Afghanistan. 


“ It would be well if by some means this correspondence between General Kauffmann and the 
Amir could be quietly brought to a close. 


“It is evidently embarrassing to the Amir. Perhaps a letter to Lord Loftus at St. Pe- 
tersburg might be effectual.” 


Lord Northbrook, however, desired that a draft should be prepared expressing His Lordship’s 
desire to maintain the friendly relations of the Government of India with Afghanistan. 


This was done by a khureeta of 13th June 1872. The Amir was informed that enquiries 
had been made through Her Majesty’s Government regarding Sekunder Khan, and that it 
would be the new Viceroy’s pleasing duty to maintain the interest felt by the British Govern- 
ment in Afghanistan in such way as might best conduce to His Highness’ prosperity. Gene- 
ral Kauffmann’s letter was returned, and the Amir thanked for having sent it for the Viceroy’s 
perusal; but no translations appear to have been forwarded, nor was any reply suggested, pro- 
bably because the Amir bad not asked us to do so. 


The Government of India subsequently (in August 1872) received through the Commis- 
* Dated: 13th “Jamadi-ool-Awul,” sioner of Peshawur translation of the Amir’s murasila* to 
corresponding with 20th July 1872. General Von Kauffmann. In it His Highness acknowledged 
the Russian Governor-General’s “ kind despatch of ‘ Feebral’ 1872, every letter and word of 
which expressed tokens or desire for increasing and confirming the sincere friendship existing 
between us :” briefly referred to “ some information regarding Sekunder Khan ;” and expressed 
a hope that General Von Kauffmann would always consider His Highness as “ desirous of the 
firmness of friendly relations and cordiality.” 


Vv. 
On the 31st July 1872 the Punjab Government submitted the original Russian and 
Turki-Persian version of an important letter from General Von Kauffman to the Amir, dated 
16th June 1872. 


The Russian Governor-General acknowledged the Amir’s letter of Ist (10th?) Rudbee-ul- 
Awul 1289 (see beginning of Section IV of this note) and remarked :— 


“The advantages of the interchange of letters ave, first, that the circumstance argues 
existence of mutual good feeling, next, it becomes the cause of strengthening reciprocal friend- 
ship, and the respective subjects of both parties becoming comfortable, it indicates the preserva- 
tion of reciprocal engagements up to date. ” 


The writer continued :— 


“Your Highness has mentioned the lands forming the boundary between yourself and 
Bokhara. This matter was placed and confirmed on its former footing on receipt of your 
former letter. God willing, it is hoped that no change will take place in this. I trust that: the old 
status will be maintained in perpetuity, for the slightest change causing displeasure to both 
parties destroys manifestly the comforts of both.” 


Then, after mentioning the ease of Sekunder Khan, the letter went on :— 


“ Regarding you, as my friend and neighbour, I inform you that the people in the terri- 
tories entrusted to my charge by the great Imperateur, my sovereign, are all comfortable. At 
the present time, perfect friendship and amity exists between ourselves and all our neighbours. 
From the bottom of my heart and in perfect sincerity, I desire that God may preserve you 
also in comfort, and I sincerely believe you also to be my friend. 


“Your wisdom and sagacity will doubtless have taught you by the study of history that 
the Great God wishes that King to rule who preserving his subjects in comfort maintains friend- 
ship with his neighbours.” 


The remarks of the Cabul Durbar on this communication, as reported in the Agent’s letter 
dated 29th July’1872, so clearly illustrate the apprehensions entertained by the Afghan Gov- 
ernment as to the object of the Russian authorities in continuing the correspondence that they 
are quoted here em exrlenso :— 
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“Yesterday a murasila from the Russian Governor in Turkistan was received \ the 
Amir in answer to His Highness’ communication mentioned in my petition of 18th Ma 
1872. L append the original murasi/a to this letter. The Cabul Government will then send 
an answer to it, when it has been perused by the British Government and returned with an 
accurate translation into Persian. In the meantime, His Highness the Amir hus read the 
murasila, and caused a copy to be taken of it, which he has sent to Naib Mahomed Alum 
Khan, ruler of ‘Turkistan, with strict injunctions to keep a good look-out along his frontier, and 
take the grentest care in managing all affairs along the Bokhara border, so as not to give an 
opening for any ground of complaint on the part of any foreign State. His Highness IN private 
said that he gathered from this »zrasila that it was the wish of the Russian authorities to 
establish a regular and frequent correspondence with the Cabul Government. What demands 
careful thought in their inconsiderate language is, that notwithstanding that the Russian Gov. 
ernment must have thoroughly apprehended and been convinced that the weal or woe of the 
Afghan State is entirely bound up in and associated with that of the British Government, still, 
when writing about boundaries, they make use of this unguarded expression which may indicate, 
God knows, what intentions in their minds, véz.,‘for as much as the slightest alteration in 
intention leads to displeasure between parties, it destroys entirely the harmony which may 
exist between them,’ ” 


Further, when the Governor of Turkistan writes in his letter that the instructions of his 
sovereign are to avoid all interference with or annoyance to his neighbours, it is a cause of 
astonishment that the Russian interpretation of harmony with neighbours is a strange one, for 
in but a few years they have extended their possessions from the foot of the throne of Russia 
to the borders of Bokhara, and now style the Afghan State their neighbours, oblivious of the 
fact that Bokhara and Khiva intervene. 


“Tf [which may God forefend] the country of Bokhara and Khiva becomes theirs, and 
their frontier is extended without the intervention of any buffer (pardah) to the limits of 
Afghanistan, which may, indeed, be truly styled the frontier of Hindustan, God only knows 
what line of policy or demeanour they will adopt towards Afghanistan, and what troubles may 
he in store for the Afghan and English Governments. 


“On these considerations, he was induced to hope that when the British Government has 
read and understood the drift of this wurasi/a, they may bestow even more serious attention 


than they have hitherto done on the establishment and maintenance of the boundaries of 
Afghanistan.” 


The importance of the case was not overlooked in this department, as will appear from 
the following note by the Foreign Secretary, dated 6th August 1872 :— 


“ First.—As to the answer to be sent to the Amir. It would, I think, be best to advise 
the Amir simply to acknowledge its receipt, to thank him (General Von Kauffmann) for bis 
friendly sentiments, to say that the Amir has already ...... fully explained the peaceful 
policy to which he means to adhere, and that he confidently looks to General Von Kauffman 
for the maintenance of the same friendly relations on his part, and for the fulfilment of the 
repeated assurances given by His Imperial Majesty the Czar and the high officers of the 
Russian Government to the British Government in regard to Afghanistan. 


 Secondly.—As to the anxieties which the Amir feels, it would be well to inform him 
‘ ‘ that since the date of the Viceroy’s letter* of 24th June 

# See Section I of this note. : : ee . 
Rone your ae eet 1870, His Excellency in Council has no reason to helieve that 
any change has taken place in the views and policy of the Russian Government, and that His 
Excellency in Council confidently believes that the assurances given by the Russian Govern- 


ment, of which the Amir was informed in that letter, will be strictly and faithfully 
adhered to. 


“It isa delicate matter to meddle with, but if General Kauffmann could be got to stop the 
corresponience of which he is so fond, it would bea satisfactory thing. The dmir is evidently 
alarmed about it, and is afraid of committing himself.” 


Mr. Aitchison’s suggestions were generally approved by Lord Northbrook, and a shureeta, 
dated 7th September 1872, was seut to the Amir in the terms proposed. The correspondence 
was also reported to the Secretary of State in despatch No. 65, dated 9th September 1872; 
but though attention was drawn to the expediency of settling the Afghan boundary question, 
no remarks were offered as to the propriety of putting a stop to General Kauffmann’s letters. 


VI. 


Before the Viceroy’s ¢hureeta of 7th September 1872 was written, the Cabul Agent had 

+ Dated, respectively, 7th and gth despatched two more letters from the Russian Governor-Ge- 
“ Jummadi-o0-Sanee," 1289 H., corre. neralt—(1) to the Amir, (2) to Naib Mahomed Alum, 
Hea with 13th and 15th August Governor of Balkh. Neither of these letters contained any- 
; thing further than general expressions of amity, but the 


apprehensions of the Cabul Government were not allayed as the following report of the private 
conference will show :—~ , 
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“Tt is mentioned in both these despatches that the Russian Government are satisfied with 
the friendly relations hitherto maintained towards them by the Government of Afghanistan; 
and they consider it their pleasing duty to bring this to the notice of their Emperor ; and 
that they desire that the friendly relations existing between them and the Afghan Govern- 
ment should become more firm and consolidated every day. Under these circumstances, it is 
a matter of anxiety what ultimate consequences these expressions point to, what will be the 
purport of the Governor-General of Russian Turkistan’s communications to this Government 
on his return from St. Petersburg, and what designs the Russian Government in reality 
entertains as regards the Afyhan State. Notwithstanding that the Russian authorities are well 
aware that the Government of Afghanistan is united with the British Government, they openly 
write, unsolicited, letters for the promotion of their friendship with Afghanistan, and do not 
relax in the frequency of their communications on the subject, and now they have commenced 
to send letters to the Governor of Balkh also.” 


On this the Foreign Department advised that the Russian and Persian letters should 
be returned through the Punjab Government, and that the Cabul Agent should be 
instructed, if the Amir talked to him on the subject of the letters and manifested 
the apprehension which his courtiers entertained, to state that the Governor-Ceneral in Council 
saw in them no ground whatever for apprehension, but rather additional reason for believing 
that the Russian authorities desired to maintain none but relations of amity and non-interfer- 
ence with the Government of Afghanistan. 


Mr. Aitchison, however, remarked :—“ But the Amir is evidently very nervous about the 
continued correspondence.” 


Instructions were then issued, as proposed by letter, to Punjab Government, No. 2043P., 
dated 30th September 1872, and in despatch to the Secretary of State, No. 72, dated 10th 
October 1872, it was noted that the Russian communications had created some anxiety in the 
mind of the Amir, After this, some significant discussion took place in the Cabul Durbar as 
to the propriety of answering General Kauffmann in the terms recommended by the Viceroy’s 
khureeta*® of 7th September 1872. Thus, in his letter dated 
23rd September 1872, the Cabul Agent reported that the 

+ “That Your Highness confidently Amir had directed a Council to debate upon the insertion of 
looks . . . . + forthe repented the last sentencet of the suggested reply :— 


assurances with regard to Afghanistan ‘ 7 F . 
which have been given by His Im- “His Highness also remarked that he is at a loss to surmise 
perial Majesty the Czar andthe high hat arrangements the British and the Russian Governments 


officers:of the Russian Government to . aye . 9 
the: Goveenuieat oko Her ‘Majesty the have made between themselves about Afghanistan. 


Queen of England.” The Amir, bowever, on the 14th October 1872, sent a 
friendly acknowledgment of the Viceroy’s thureeta of 7th September, and promised that when 
7 oe . an answer should have been written to General Von Kauff- 
Seite Seca NOE SIA Bee mann’s communication ¢ of 16th June 1872, a copy should 


be forwarded for the Viceroy’s perusal. 


As a matter of fact, the Amir appears to have left General Von Kauffmann’s important 
letter of 16th June unanswered, and to have contented himself with acknowledging the 
less pointed communication of 13th August 1872, penyene at the beginning sti oe 

: And the reply to that communication was put off until 16th 

§ Vide Secret, March 1874, No. 18 Wo vemher t373, His Highness attributing the delay to hak 
causes—*“ first ; you went to St. Petersburg, and afterwards you were occupied in the Kharism 
expedition.” This letter from the Amir is very noteworthy, because it Shows that, owing to 
the suspicions of the Cabul Durbar, the line of reply recommended in the Viceroy’s khureeta 


of 7th September 1872 was not adopted :— 


“TIT am much gratified,” wrote the Amir, “with the contents of your letter explaining 
that His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia is anxious for the peace and welfare of neigh- 
bouring States, and that you have considered it one of your most pleasing duties to report to 
His Majesty that you have had every reason to be satisfied with me, and that I have upheld 
the friendship existing between us. It is as evident as daylight that at present His Majesty 
is a great and powerful Monarch, and it is, therefore, becoming that neighbouring States 
should enjoy tranquillity andconvenience. This policy will tend to confirm the friendship 
existing between His Majesty and these States. I have expressed my gratification in my mura- 
sila dated 15th Rabi-ul-A wul 1288, written in reply to your murasila of 28th March 1870=25th 
Zilhej 1287, containing your promise that no Russian officer will interfere with the affairs of 
Afghanistan, and that no assistance or advice will be given to the enemies of that kingdom 
which may be turned against it. I still entertain the hope that by the grace of God the 
friendship existing between us will not be disturbed, and that the neighbouring States will be 


allowed to enjoy peace. 


“ My attention will always be devoted to this point.” 


It will be observed that the Amir made no specific mention of his own peaceful assurances 
previously given to the Russian Governor-General, and that he carefully abstained from 
appealing to the negotiations between Russia and England. The letter was received through 


the Cabul Agent. 


* Vide Section V of this note. 
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The Amir’s reply reached Tashkend during the absence of General Von Kauffmann at St 
Petersburg. It was acknowledged by the Acting Governor-General, Kolpakovski, in a very 
© Vide Secret, November 1874, condescending letter dated 6th-18th December 1873, chic 
Nos. 1-7. was sent* to us in original Russian by the Cabul Agent, with 
the Amir’s request that it might be translated into Persian. A photograph of the original 
was sentto Ingland, and there translated by Mr. Michell. General Kolpakovski’s communica. 
tion contained the following remarkable paragraphs :— 


Being charged with the Government of Turkistan during the absence of His Excellency 
I consider it my duty to express to you my satisfaction as regards the feelings of friendship 
and devotion which you sct forth in your letter. 


“Tn despatching the same to the High Governor-General for his favorable consideration 
T entertain the hope that he will not refuse your request, and that he will represent to Hig 
Majesty the Emperor your conscientious made of action and your endeavour to become worthy 
of the grace of my august master. 


* * x * * * * % 


“ Continue to follow the same straight road along which you have hitherto gone, and you will 
become convinced that it is the right and advantageous road as regards both yourself and the 
welfare of your people.” , 


As the Amir’s letter of 16th November 1873 contained nothing of the nature of a 

“request,” some doubts were felt whether the translation was correct. The question was asked, 

., in paragraph 3 of despatch No. 32, dated Ist May 1874, and 

ie in K.W,, Secret, November 1874 Colonel Burne’s demi-officialt reply of 25th September 1874 

eae shows that Mr. Rolston of the British Museum had pro- 
nounced the word to be rightly rendered “ request.” 


The point was, moreover, noticed in our letter No. 989P., dated 1st May 1874, to the Gov- 
ernment of the Punjab, wherein it was said that the Agent might be desired, when delivering the 
Persian translation of General Kolpakovski’s letter to the Amir, to intimate to His Highness 
that the reference therein to a “ request” presumably made by His Highness from the Russian 
Governor-General was not understood by the Government of India. 


The Commissioner of Peshawur in his No. 64C., dated 27th May 1874, reported that the 
Agent had delivered the translation to the Amir; but the Commissioner threw no light on the 
meaning of the word request; he merely forwarded a somewhat fuller translation of the Amir’s 
letter of 16th November 18738, wlich had been previously received. 


It should be added that in paragraph 4 of despatch to the Secretary of State, No. 32P., 
dated Ist May 1874, attention was called to the tone of General Kolpakovski’s letter, but no 
notice appears to have been taken of it by Her Majesty’s Government. 


VII. 


On the 17tht December 1873 the Punjab Government forwarded a letter from Syud 

{Vide Sccret, March 1874, Nos. Noor Mahomed Shah, Sudder-i-Azam of Cabul, enclosing 

* 52-56. . true copy of a letter from General Von Kauffmann to the Amir. 
The Syud wrote :—“ His Highness has read the letter and fully understood its contents.” 


Three points should be marked here—(1) it was unusual to address the Viceroy through 

Minister, (2 ati saske (i ice 

§ TE the Byud writes agulutorHin 2 §} bed @) no translation|| was asked for, (3) our advic 
Excellency in the same way, it may be was not solicited as to an appropriate reply. 


similarly acknowledged, and the Agent General Von Kauffmann’s letter] gave a brief narrative of 

at Cabul may then be told by the : . 2 h 

Commissioner at Peshawur to inform Tecent events in Khiva, the conquest of the country, the 

the Syud that it has been the custom abolition of slavery, &e., &e.— 

heretof for letters add d to th : : . . ° 

Vicsroy tobe sigued by the amir’ “It is not the wish of His Imperial Majesty to add 
81-74. (Sd.) C. UL A. __ territories to his extensive Empire. For this reason, by order 

: ll (The copy appears to have been in of His Majesty, the country of Khiva has been allowed to 
Tes 1st December 1873. remain as an independent territory as before, and I have 


placed Syud Mahomed Ruheem Khan on his own ‘guddee and 
In possession of his ancestral dominions.” 


Syud Noor Mahomed Shah’s letter was acknowledged by the Foreign Secretary on 
17th January 1874, and he was thanked for communicating General Kauffmann’s letter for 
the information of the Viceroy. 


The Amir’s reply, dated 25th January 1874, to the Russian Governor-General, was 
reported with the Cabul Diary of 27th-29th January 1874. It merely expressed extreme 
gratification at the perusal of General Von Kauffmann’s letter, and acknowledged receipt of 


the intelligence that some 400 Afghan claves released from Khiva were on their way home vu 
Balkh and Maimena. 
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VIII. 
With the same diary (27th-29th January 1874), mentioned at the close of the preceding 
® Vide Secret, March 1874, No. 76. section, came translation* of a murasila addressed by the 


Amir to the Russian Governor-General, and announcing the 
nomination of Abdoolla Jan as heir-appareut :— 5 


« As friendship exists between this Government and His Imperial Majesty the Km peror 
of Russia, I have considered it advisable to send information of this nomination to you.” 


This murasila was acknowledged in the first instance by the Officiating Governor-General, 
Kolpakovaki, on the 25th February 1874, Kolpakovski congratulated the Amir on the nomi- 
nation of Abdoolla Jan, and mentioned the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh as follows :— 


“ Your Highness is aware of the friendly relations which hitherto existed between the 
English and Russian Governments, but lately those relations have been confirmed by an alliance 
between the rulers of these two kingdoms. The daughter of the Emperor has been married to 
the second son of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. I send this happy information to 
Your Highness on account of the friendship existing between Your Highness and the Russian 
Government, and hope that you will consider this relationship advantageous to our friendship 
with the English Goverument who are favorably disposed to you.” 

A copy of this communication was merely sent under cover of the Cabul Diary of 27th- 
30th March 1874. Subsequent events seemed to show that the marriage of the Grand Duchesa 
rather increased than lessened the suspicions of the Cabul Government. 

In the first weekt of September 1875 the correspondence between Tashkend and Cabul 

+ Vide Secret, October 1875, No. 93. entered upon ano altogether new phase. Aishan Khwaja 

t Dated 12th July 1875. Samarcandi, a Russian Envoy, appeared at Cabul, bringing a 
lettert from General Von Kauffmann in reply to the two murasidas which the Amir had sent 
during his absence at St. Petersburg, and both of which, as previously noted, had been 

§ K. W., Secret, October 1875, Nos. acknowledged by General Kolpakovski. Mr. C. U. Aitchison, 

-90, in his note§ of 15th September 1875, pointed out that “ the 
deputation of an Envoy, or let us call hima messenger, is a great advance on the former 
system of correspondence exchanged at the frontier.” 

A copy of General Von Kauffmann’s letter (in Persian) was forwarded with the Cabul 
Diary from 7th to 9th September 1875. The Amir expressed no desire for our advice 
in the matter, but the report of the Agent indicated that the Durbar were puzzled by the 
following passage :— 

“T hope that the chain of friendship existing between Russia and Afghanistan will in 
future increase and become firm owing to the recent alliance between the Emperor of Russia 
and the Queen of England. ‘his alliance has tended to the fulfilment of the best wishes of 
the two families, and I doubt not that this alliance of the two powers will be an omen for 
those countries, the people of which, under the protection of the Emperor of Russia and the 
Queen of England, live in great peace and comfort.” 

On these remarks the Durbar observed “ privately” :— 

“This time the Russian Government has made itself partner in the protection of Afghan- 
istan. This paragraph is of a new tone. God knows what State secrets are concealed in it.” 

Mr. Aitchison’s note of 25th September 1875 throws light on the above :— 

“His Excellency will remember that on one occasion Syud Noor Mahomed Shah, when 
at; Simla, darkly hinted at the possibility of a common understanding between England and 
Russia for the partition of Afghanistan. 

“This is probably the State secret which the Durbar see in the matrimonial alliance. I 
do not think we need tell the Agent to make any remarks on the subject at all.” 

However, the Amir’s apprehensions did not prevent him from sending General Von 

Kauffmann an exceedingly civil reply, a copy of which accom- 

i secrete Maveinber SOU NS: Oe: panied the Diary from 17th—20th September|| 1875. His 

Highness distinctly invited the continuance of the correspondence thus:— By the grace of 

God nothing contrary to the said friendship shall take place on my part, and the despatch of 
friendly communications should be considered one of the principles of our friendship.” 

As observed by Mr. Aitchison in his note of 9th October 1875, this was a marked change 
from the “God only knows why the Russian Government should display so much anxiety 
about the affairs of Afghanistan as to take the trouble to write to me” of 1870. 


Ix. 


The Amir’s civil reply mentioned at the close of the preceding section produced a speedy 
rejoinder from General Von Kauffmann, dated 27th October 1875, and sent to Cabul by the 
hands of a messenger from the King of Bokhara. A copy 

SION ITE NSD: was enclosed by the Agent with ‘Diary of 28th—31lst{ 


January 1876. In this General Von Kauffmann gave the Amir “ through real friendship a 
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brief narrative of bis recent expedition to Kokand, where he had quelled the distu 
and afforded comfort to the people.” The Amir ackno 
ledged the Governor-General’s letter on the 3rd* Fee 
1876 :-— Its contents,” he wrote, “tend to promote friendship. The narrative given by vou x 
the mustering of Kipehak and Kirghiz tribes and Kokandis, of the appointment of Nasar 
ud-din, son of Khudayar Khan of Kokand, of his falling into difficulties and taking refuge 
under the mighty powers of Russia, and of your deputing an army towards Namangan and the 
frontier of Kokand, and thereby restoring peace among the Russian subjects, &c., has 
impressed my heart. 1 strongly hope that, if God pleases, nothing will interfere with the 
progress of friendship between Russia and Afghanistan. The favor of your continuing to 
write to me about your good health is requested.” 


rhances, 
® Sccret, May 1876, No. 43. 


From the foregoing résumé it appears that General Von Kauffmann’s letter of February 
1876 (copy of which accompanied letter from Commissioner of Peshawur, No. 2087P., dated 
26th June 1876) is not au isolated communication, but one in a series of letters extending 
from 1870, . 

The letter sets out by observing that it would be contrary to the friendship subsisting 
between Russia and Afghanistan, if the writer were not to give a brief explanation of the 
recent momentous occurrences in Kokand. It then proceeds to give a somewhat lengthy 
narrative of the causes, progress, and suppression of the disorder in that Khanate. After 
anuouncing the anuexation of Kokand, the writer adds as a supplement— 


“That the Russian Government is bound to deal with friendship and peace in all affairs 
with their neighbours who govern and rule countries in the East independently, and for this 
reason Russia abstains from taking possession of them ; though, on the present occasion, we 
have been constrained to annex Kokand to Russian possessions, in reality, this annexation has 
not been eHected for the interests of Russia, but at the request of the people of Kokand merely 
to afford them tranquillity, as on account of their evil habits and intentions, old standing 
dissensions existed amongst these people, as appears from the history of their country, and they 
could never qttain to tranquillity under a Native Government, or till they accepted a power- 
ful ruler on Government. Such a ruler is the Emperor of Russia.” 


These expressions may be intended to convey a veiled menace, but they may also be 
nothing more than an apology for proceedings which must seem to the Amir a practical con- 
tradiction of all the assurances of a non-aggressive and non-extension policy so frequently 
made by Russia. 


At any rate, it is submitted, there is nothing in the communication which can compare 
with the sinister hints conveyed in General Von Kauffmann’s letters of March 1870 and 16th 
June 1872 (vide Sections I and V of this Note), and allowed to pass without remonstrance 
from the British Government. 


Whether the correspondence has not throughout been inconsistent with those professions, 
which will be found in the Appendix, is a different question. 


Appendia showing the declarations made by the Russian Government in respect to Afghanistan. 


I. 


Prince Gontcnakov To Baron Brunnow, paTep 24TH Fesnuany=71TH Marcu 1869. 
—Vous pouvez donc, Mon Cher Baron, ré-iterer au Principal Secrétaire d’Etat de S. M. B 
Vassurance positive que S. M. Impériale considére Afghanistan comme enti¢rement en dehors 
de la sphére ot la Russie peut étre appeleé a exercer son influence. Aucune intervention ou 
interference quelconque contraire a l’independance de cet Etat n’entre dans ses intentions. 


[S. H., 1869, Nos. 32-34.] 
II. 


Hen Maszsry’s Ampassapor at St. Pererssurc, paTep 28TH January 1874.—As 
regards Afghanistan, His Highness (Prince Gortchakov) repeated to me that the Imperial 
Government considered that kingdom to be beyond the sphere of their political action, and that 
aeee ae. might, in the internal state of that country, the Imperial Government would 
not interfere. 


(Secret, April 1874, No. 254.] 


ITI. 


Princg Gontcoakov to Count Brunnow (communicaTED By CounT Brunnow TO 
Lonp Granvittz, 17TH Fesruary 1874).—J’ ai réiteré a Lord A. Loftus |’assurance posi- 
tive que le Cabinet Impérial persiste 4 considérer ’Afghanistan comme entirement en dehors 
de sa sphére d’action. 

; [Secret, July 1874, No. 9.] 
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Iv. 


MEMORANDUM ACCOMPANYING Paince GontcHakov’s LETTER To Count Scnouva.ov, 
patep 5TH Aprit 1875.—Dans sa depéche responsive en date du 2let Janvier, 1874, Son 
Altesse le Prince Gortchakov réitéra |’assuranee positive que le Gouvernement Impérial per- 
gistait & considérer l’Afghanistan comme entitrement en dehors de sa sphére d’action. 


{Secret, November 1875, No. 14.} 


Puince GortcHakov To Count Scuouvatov, paTep 3ap—15TtH Fesruary 1876.— 
Veuillez dire 2 S. E. d’ordre de notre Auguste Maitre que nous adhérons entitrement 
aux conclusions d’aprés lesquelles en maintenant, de part et d’autre, arrangement convenu 
quant aux limites de l’Afghanistan, qui demenrerait en dehore de la sphére d’action de la 
Russie, les deux Cabinets considéraient comme closes les discussions reconnues pen pratiques 
relatives 4 la zone neutre et a la zone intermédiaire. 


[Secret despatch from India Office, No. 35, dated 9th March 1876.) 


APPENDIX III. 


[Referred to in paragraph 26, Chapter II.) 


MEMORANDUM ON THE ATTREK, OR NORTHERN FRONTIER OF PERSIA, BY Ma. E. 
HERTSLET, DATED 16ra AUGUST 1877. 
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Persian claim limited to the southern bank of the Attrek oa 24 

24 


Claim of Khan of Khiva to allegiance of tribes to the north of the Attrek as far as the Grane 
Uneasiness of Persia at Russian movements. Persian Government informed of understanding between 
Great Britain and Russia in 1834 respecting independence and integrity of Persia ae 24 
2 


vee 


Understanding of 1834 also appealed to by Russia... 
Territory between the Attrek and the Goorgaun Rivers Siustdaeek by Riese’ to belong is the Turko- 
man tribes one tee zs 8 25 
Attrek Boundary again reciiaized by Rosia’ in March 1873 25 
Persia only recognizes the Attrek as the frontier between Persia and Russia on mihi Caspian 25 
Russian Map of Central Asia reissued with colouring of hopndars on the Attrek extended, March 
1873. Comments of Sir Henry Rawlinson thereon 25 
Russian views with regard to the boundary of the Attrek on the Parkoman setts 26 
Suggestion made by Mr. R. Thomson to adopt 40° of north latitude as the boundary line ; not 
adopted “ 26 
Persian views explained to Baines Gortchakof by Pebian Grand Vitier at St. Peiatsbuy di “May 1873. 26 
Russian march on Khiva by way of the Attrelc 27 
Ber or Russian officials to allow Persians to visit diehtiete “i ing betwee the Gicreaid and the 6 
re eae . ove eee a 
Strategic importance of these districts to Busia 28 
Mr. we 's views with eee to Russian designs on itaiee: Kala and ‘thes pslitad in mie Attrek 7 
auc one . nae ves ae eee a 
Rumoured designs of Russia on Merve 28 
Views of the Shah as to the Attrek boundary 29 
Treaty between Russia and Khiva, 24th August 1873... ‘ 29 
Declaration made by the Persian Grand Vizier to Prince Gortchakolf as to the ‘Attrek boadany 29 
The Persian Government become alive to the dangera with which they are surrounded by Russian 
eneroachments. Memorandum of Malcolm Khan o a a Sy 29 
Question of boundary along the Sources of ss 


Attrek boundary question enters upon another phase. 
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Persia prepared to act in concert with Russia on the line of the Attrek and the Akhal 

Russian Regulation of 21st March 1874 reapecting tho Trans-Cnspian region. Attrek boundary 
Circular of General Lamakin to Chiefs of Attrek and Goorgaun tribes 

Alarm of Persia at bearing of this Circular or Proclamation. Appeal to England 

Proceedings of General Lamakin : oe 

Friendly reception of General Lamakin by the people sath of the Attrek vs 


Description of an interview between the General and the ue Latent and Atabai ageel camping between 
the Attrek and the Goorgaun : 


Their appeal for Russian protection 


Removal of 30,000 Khivan Gokhlans from Khiva fos Upper Waters of the Attrek soil Georgaun 
Rivers, June 1874 ney Se 


Rumoured visit of Russian General Tawa to the Attrek and Gootaian Rivers 
Explanation of the Russian Government as to General Lamakin's visit to Ashnrada 


Reported landing of General Lamakin with see at Shah-Kadem. His Sine to > Torkoman 
Chiefs e 


Dissatisfaction of the Persian Goranieat iit General Tamunin’ 8 nroeediatia.- es 
General Lamakin appointed Governor over Turkoman tribes of the Attrek and Goorgaun.., 


Strategic importance of District of Merve in connection with routes pending through Attrek and 
Goorgaun Valleys 


Captain Napier sent from Teheran to Rieu with orders to: return to Teheran by way of he 
Attrek and the Goorguan 


Captain Napier’s Report of his Journey. "Bibniatoik of Vennade abe to Russia 


Claim of Yemoots to shores of the Attrek 60 miles from its mouth admitted by Persia. res 
gain to Russia 


Secret Protocol signed at st. ‘Pelouiburch, 8th Aipiist 1874, wat sfivnet "by the Fapersns 25th 
August 1874, Territory between Khiva and the Attrek considered as annexed to Russia ae 


Intention of Russia to occupy Baiat-Hodji-Olum. Proposed re-establishment of Fort of Tchikishlar... 
Importance of the position of Karee-Kala 

Proceedings of the Goklan Turkomans at Karee-Kala... 

Advance of Russia on Karee-Kala; and proposal of Persia to sfateat agatndt lies sesdeuaieds 
British Government refuse to support protest of Persia if made ... 

Views of Her Majesty’s Government on Russian proceedings, January 8th, 1875 
Memorandum by Sir H. Rawlinson on the Attrek Frontier, January 1875 tae 
Profession of Emperor of Russia of anxiety to maintain friendly relations with England . 


Determination of Emperor of Russia not to extend his frontiers in Central Asia or on nits Attrek, 
April 1875... “a 


Reply of Her Majesty’s Government to Tumies assurances 
Russian designs on the mainland of Persia opposite to Ashurada .. 
Steps taken by Russia to erect a fort at Bayat-Hajec on the Attrek 


Proposal of the Grand Duke Michael to undertake a fresh pie bebiveen the Balkan Mowitains 
and the Attrek 


General Lamakin siidertakes a votientits sa military expedition t to réxpioi the | ancient bed of the Amu 
Daria, July 1875 al a 


He attacks the Akhal Tekke tribe, who iebanit 


Proposal of Captain Napier to go to Karce- ele, it being aunared that Geis al Tacukta was sbaut 
to proceed thither : 


Lord Derby and Lord Salisbury disainigrs ‘of Canisin Napier’ s nropeesd visit, to Karee- Kala 
Extracts from Captain Napier’s journal respecting Karee-Kala 

Persian claim to tbat fort sae 

Views of Sir H. Rawlinson on the point ... 


The Grand Duke Michacl proposes that another expeition to thy “Attrek shania be undertaken but 
forbidden by the Emperor, April 1876 


Kiepert’s Map of Turkestan, 1876 
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* Captain Napier does not gwe his authority for stating that the dotted line ts the 
“Persian BorderLinejand vb is cortrary to the agreement entered into betweev the. 
Russian and the Persian Governments trv 1869, ly which & was arranged that thy 


Atrak, should be considered as formang the Boundary betwee Persia and Russia’. 


APPENDIX III. 


[Referred to in paragraph 26, Chapter IT.] 


MEMORANDUM ON THE ATTREK, OR NORTHERN FRONTIER, OF PERSIA BY Mz. E. 
HERTSLET, DATED 16ta AUGUST 1877. 


Tue boundary between Persia and Turkestan has never been clearly 
“Geographical Magazine,” October defined; and the consequence has been that nearly 


1874, p. aie Gacacaen aubee all the unofficial published maps have traced the 
1876, p27 , boundary in different directions; some have placed 
“ Goldemith’s Bastern Persia.” it above the River Attrek, some below it, whilst 


“ Khanikoff’s Travels.” : 
“Marco Polo,” by Colonel Yule, Others have marked the course of that river as form- 


Vol. I, p. 9. me ing the northern boundary of Persia near the 
“ Ree’s Cyclopadia. . 
“ Hayton’a Central Asia.” Caspian Sea. 


“ lopedia” 1850, Persia. ; dee, Great 
Pena erento To make the following narrative intelligible, 


it will be necessary to insert a few outline maps, in order to show how geo- 
graphers have differed in this respect. 


In 1834 Arrowsmith published a map to illustrate Lieutenant Burnes’ 
travels in Persia, &c., and he placed the boundary of Persia to the zorth of the 
River Attrek. 


The following is a sketch of a portion of his map :— 


“AnnowsmiTn’s Mar, 1834. 
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In 1841 a map was published at Berlin, by C. Zimmermann, in which the 
boundary between Persia and Turkestan was drawn also as running some 
distance above the Attrek, as will be seen from the following sketch :— 


ZiIMMERMANN'S MapPp 
Beatin JBA4l. 





This boundary agrees with ‘“Sanson’s Atlas,” published in 1700, and with 
* D’Anville’s Carte d’Asie,” published about 1750. 


In 1863 Murray published a map to illustrate Vambery’s travels in 
Persia, &c., when he gave the Attrek and Goorgaun Rivers to the Turkomans, 
and marked the Kara-Su as forming the northern boundary of Persia near 
the Caspian. 

The following is an extract from his map, which would appear to have 
been taken from “ Delille’s Carte d’Asie, 1723,” and from ‘ Kinneir’s Persian 
Geography, 1813” :— 


Vameerv’s Mare 1863. 
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But the Persians say the districts lying between the Attrek and the Goor- 
gaun Rivers have belonged to them for upwards of 1,000 years. 


The result of this state of uncertainty as to the actual boundary has been, 
that disputes have continually arisen between the Persians and Turkomans 
ee subject, and have, during the last thirty-five years, been taken up by 

e Russians. 
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It will be remembered that in 1842 the Russians took possession of the 
Island of Ashoorada in Asterabad Bay; but asa 
special memorandum has been prepared upon that 
subject, and an agreement was ultimately arrived at, it is unnecessary to 
describe here all that passed between 1842 and 1869. 


In December 1869 an understanding was come to between the Russians 
and the Persians respecting the Attrek boundary. 


In that year the Persian Ministers wrote to the Governor of Asterabad to 

Mr. Thomson, No. 21, dated 7th Feb- Say that the Russians were not to cross the Attrek, 

ruary 1870. which was six fursukhs distant from the Goorgaun 

River and Ak-Kaleh, and that they were at liberty to build whatever they liked 
on the other side of the Attrek, but not on the Persian side. 


In March 1872 thé British Agent at Asterabad also wrote a Report to 
Mr. Dickson at Teheran, in which he said :— 


“The Governor (of Asterabad) has been instructed from Teheran that the 
Mr. Dickson, No. 13, dated isth Aétrek is to be the frontier between the Russiana 
Moy 1872. and Persians, and should the Turkomans make any 
raids in the Asterabad Province, the Russians are to punish them; on the 
other hand, should they annoy the Russian camp, the Persians are to punish 
them.” And it was added, that since the tribes who were stationed on and 
near the Attrek had heard of this arrangement, they had become very quiet and 
peaceful, but Mr. Dickson was of opinion that this was simply another version 
of the arrangement made in 1869, which it no doubt was. 


Lord A, Loftus, No. 52, dated 5th It will, however, be evident, from what is stated 
May 1878 1873; No. 211, dated 27th hereafter, that this arrangement could only have 
Mr. Thomson, No. 30, dated 26th had reference to the territory bordering on the 


March 1873. Caspian Sea. 


In January 1873 certain articles appeared in the English press, and more 
especially in the “Morning Post,” commenting on the Russian Expedition 
against Khiva, and on the affairs of Central Asia, in which it was stated that 
a secret Treaty existed between Persia and Russia, by which the former ceded 
to the latter the valley of the Attrek. 

It was officially denied by the Persian Minister in London that any such 

secret Treaty existed; but the Persian Prime 
oth sua ier. vs No. 28, dated Minister informed Mr. R. Thomson that in 1869, 
Fora No. 10, dated 29th when the Russians were about to occupy Krasno- 

Ph vodsk on the Caspian, an official declaration had 
been made by the Russian Minister at Teheran to the effect that the sovereign 
right of Persia to the territory extending as far as 
the Attrek was recognized by the Russian Govern- 
ment; and two years later Mr. Thomson succeeded in obtaining a copy of the 
autograph memorandum of the Shah upon the subject, a translation from 
which he forwarded home, and in this memorandum the Shah stated that for 
the last 1,000 years the Yemoot Turkomans had been subjects of the Shah 
of Persia. 


Enclosure in Mr. Thomson's No. 10 The following is a copy of the Agreement of 
of Save dnauary 1678 13th December 1869 :— 


“ His Majesty the Shah having on the 12th instant (December 4th) requested 
the undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of His Majesty the Emperor, to 
explain for what object the fort at Kyzil Soo (Krasnovodsk) was being con- 
structed, and having also required an assurance that the Russian authorities 
would in no way interfere in the affairs of the Yemoot Turkomans, and of 
those living on the Attrek and Goorgaun rivers; also, that no fort or stronghold 
should hereafter be built at the embouchures of the Attrek or Goorgaun rivers ; 
and likewise that they should not interfere in any way with the possessions of 
Persia, but that the Persian Government should continue to maintain the 
authority they have hitherto held in respect to these tribes and their territories, 


Confidential Memorandum, No. 2150. 


Dr. Jenet, dated 27th January 1875. 


Agreement of 13th December 1869. 
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in accordance with the wish expressed by His Majesty the Shah, the under. 
signed lost no time in referring by telegraph to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of His Majesty the Emperor, and he has now the pleasure to bring to the 
knowledge of the Ministers of His Majesty the Shah the reply which he has 
just received, to the effect that the Government of His Majesty the Emperor 
recognizes the authority and sovereignty of Persia up to the banks of the 
Attrek River, that they have no intention to construct any fort.* 


(Sd.) “M. Breer.” 


There existed at this time a map which had been published by the Russian 
Asiatic Society, and upon it the River Attrek was marked as is shown on the 
following sketch. The Russians at that time made no claim to any portion of 
the shores of the Caspian Sea between Krasnovodsk and the Attrek, and it will 
be observed that the northern boundary of Persia only is coloured. It should 
also be observed that in this map a portion, and not the whole, of the tributary 
streams of the Attrek are given to Persia. 


Russian Map | 863. 
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Johnstone’s map, published in 1846, traces the boundary line very much 
in the same direction as the above. 


On the 5th February 1873 Lord A. Loftus reported that he had had an 

Lord A. Loftus, No. 62, dated sth interview with M. de Stremoouchow, the Director 
Fobruary 1878: of the Asiatic Department in the Russian Foreign 
Office, respecting this supposed secret Treaty, and that M. de Stremoouchow 
had also denied that any such engagement existed, supporting this denial by 
reminding Lord Augustus that an agreement (‘un accord”) had been come 
to some years previously between England and Russia, by which both countries 
had agreed to respect the integrity of the Persian territory. Lord A. Loftus 
stated, however, that M. de Stremoouchow had informed him that, in 1865 
[? 1869], the Russian Government, with a view to facilitate the suppression of 
brigandage and piracy on the part of the nomad tribes frequenting the shores 
of the Caspian, had proposed to the Persian Government to make the Attrek 
river the boundary of Persia, in lieu of another small river (the Koja-Su)t 
which was more to the south of the Attrek, and which had hitherto been the 
recognized frontier; and that, consequently, the Persian territory was increased 
rather than diminished ; or, as His Lordship observed to M. de Stremoouchow, 
a ee a ee we ee eae ee gi ee, a ee hae 

* Sce pages XXXIV and XXXVIII. 
+ See also page XXV. 
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that Russia had by this arrangement disposed of a strip of land in favor of 
Persia which virtually did not belong to her. 
ARROWSmMiTH'S Map 1872. 
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Lord A. Loftus further stated that he had been informed that this arrange- 
ment was recorded in an official communication addressed to the Persian 
Government without any instrument of a bilateral nature; and that it was 
agreed that the two Governments should mutually assist each other in the sup- 
pression of the forages of the nomad tribes, and that for this purpose, at the 
corner of the Caspian Sea, north of the Attrek, a small Russian encampment 
(said not to be a fort in the usual signification of the term) was established 
solely for the purpose of watching the nomad tribes and of protecting the 
Croats. 

This afterwards proved to be Chikishlar. 

With regard to the Goorgaun boundary, Mr. R. Thomson also reported 

Mr. W. Thomson, No. 16, dated that Persia had always asserted, and at times had 
22ud April 1873. established, their authority over the territory lying 
between the Goorgaun and the Attrek ; and that although they had not occu- 
pied in recent times the lands on the right bank of the latter river, the tribes 
on the left bank which professed allegiance to the Shah migrated from the 
lands on the left to those on the right bank for pastoral purposes. 

Just about this same time news reached Her Majesty’s Government that 
a Russian force had been sent from the Caspian 


Mr. R. Thomson, No. 100, dated : a 
28th December 1872. into the Turkoman territory, and that it had cap- 
CReesived:LeGy.- February 1970:) tured Akhal, which was described as a “ place’’ 


situated on the Attrek river, about three miles to the north of the Persian town 
of Boodjnoord, but which is marked as a district on Walker’s map, as will be 
seen from the following sketch :— 

WALKERS TuRKkESTAN, 1873. 
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The announcement of this capture was made to the Prince Governor (of 
Khorassan) by letters from the Governor of Khabushan and the Chiefs of the 
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Turkomans of Karee-Kala, and it was stated in a letter from the British Agent 
at Meshed, to Mr. Thomson, that the places taken from the Akhales by the 

Russians were Kyzil-Arvad, Barnee,* and Berma. 
It was also stated in the letters from the Meshed 
Agent that the Russians were converting Karee-Kala into a stronghold; and 
that the capture of Akhal lad caused great consternation amongst the high 

classes of Mcshed, who were constantly saying that 
it was only five stages from Akhal to the beginning 
of the Ab-i-Tijjen, and that, therefore, the Russians would soon take Herat. 


The fort of Kyzil-Arvad was stated by the As- 


Enclosure 2 in above. 


Enclosure 3 in above. 


Mr. R. Thomson, No. 106, dated 


Set December 1872. : terabad Agent to be two stages distant from Karee- 
(Received 10th February 1873.) Kala, which, he said, was the boundary between 
Enclosure 2 in above. the Tekkeh country and Khorassan. Ina subsequent 


Mr. R. Thomson, No. 3, dated 24th letter the Agent stated that Kyzil-Arvad had been 
dpousry 1876s. vacated by the Russians, who had encamped at 

casi islam Chikishlar, on the shores of the Caspian, four 

Mr. Thomson, No. 3, dated 24th fursukhs from the embouchure of the Attrek River; 
February 1873. and he added that he had been informed that an 
official arrangement existed between Persia and Russia, by which it was agreed 
that “from the Attrek waters up to Balkhan [to the north, toward Krasno- 
vodsk] was to be with Russia,” 


Shortly after this, it was rumoured that the Russians possessed a fort on 

Mr. Abbott, No. 7, dated 6th Feb. the Attrek; and on the 6th February 1873 Consul- 

ruary 1873. General Abbott, then of Odessa (but late Consul- 

General at Tabreez), reported that he had learned from pretty good authority 

that such a fort really did exist at ashort distance from the mouth of the stream 

and on its right or north bank; and it was subsequently ascertained that a 
fort had really been erected by the Russians at Chikishlar. 

Mr. Abbott added, in this report, that “ Persia laid claim to the country 
only up to the southern bank of the Attrek, and that Russia, therefore, in 
taking possession of a spot on the northern bank of that stream, had seemingly 
infringed rather on the rights of Khiva than on those of Persia, as the former 
State claimed the allegiance of all the tribes lying between it and the Caspian, 
who were not actually under Persian dominion.” 


On the 27th February the Persian Minister in London called upon Lord 
To Mr. R. Thomson, No. 20, dated Granville, and after informing His Lordship that 
Biep Hepryary 2079. his Government were becoming uneasy at the tone 
taken by the Press on the subject of the Central Asian question, enquired 
whether the time had not come for recognizing the integrity of Persia as well 
as that of Afghanistan, when he was informed of the understanding which 
. had been come to between England and Russia in 
Confidential paper, No. 2136. 1834 upon the subject of the independence and 
integrity of Persia. 
At a subsequent interview which Lord A. Loftus had with M. Stremoou- 
Lord A. Loftus, No. 92, dated sth Clow, Director of the Asiatic Department in the 
Barely ABTS Russian Foreign Office, his Lordship enquired 
the date and the circumstances under which the River Attrek was declared 
to be the northern frontier of Persia, when His Excellency repeated 
Lord A. Loftus, No. 92, dated Sth What he had stated on a previous occasion, } 
Pech Yeas that, in 1865 [? 1869], the Russian Government had 
suggested to that of Persia to transfer the frontier from the Koja-Su River 
(between the Attrek and the Goorgaun, which had hitherto been considered as 
the boundary) to the Attrek, with a view to establish a definite demarcation of 
the Persian territory; but he denied that any treaty or written engagement 
had been entered into between the two Governments, or that any Firman had 








* Barn, Barnce, or Barni. 
+ Boorma or Beurma. 
t Sce page XXII. 
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been issucd by the Government of the Shah on the subject; and M. de 
Stremoouchow remarked that the territory referred to was a wild, uncultivated, 
uninhabited steppe, and, in reality, had no other proprietor than the nomad 
lawless tribes of Turkomans. 


M. de Stremoouchow then placed in Lord A. Loftus’ hands, confidentially, 
a memoir which he had prepared, giving an historical analysis of the cireum- 
stances which had led to an understanding between England and Russia in 
respect to the affairs of Persia in 1834, and Lord A. Loftus remarked, that from 
this statement it would appear that the change of the frontier line referred to 
gave an increase, and not a diminution, of territory to Persia. 


M. de Stremoouchow at the same time disclaimed any intention on the 
part of the Imperial Government of encroaching on the Persian territory, 
reminding Lord Augustus of the understanding come to between Great Britain 
and Russia in 1834, and confirmed by Lord Palmerston in 1838, to respect the 
integrity of the Shah’s dominions; and he expressed some annoyance at the 

Lord A. Loftus, No. 147, dated 15th tone of the English Press, implying a continued 


April 1873. iste spici i ; 2 
Pe eb ue Anas aee aaa distrust and suspicion of Russian designs. Never 
April 1873. theless, on the 10th March following, a Russian 


aciee No. 157, dated 23rd detachment crossed the Attrek and attacked the 

Mr. Thomson, No. 30, dated 26th Yemoot Turkomans within eight miles of Astera- 
Bipeca1S7> bad; and on an explanation being demanded by 
Persia, the Russian Government replied that the act was one of necessity, as 
the frontier was left unguarded by Persia, but that it was not an act of aggres- 
sion, and that the Imperial Government fully recognized the Attrek as the 


Srontier between Russia and Persia. 


The Russian Government thought that the Persian note was written at the 
instigation of the British Government, and felt some uneasiness in consequence. 


The Russian Minister declared that he had informed the Persian Govern- 
ment beforehand of their intention to undertake such an expedition ; but this 
was positively denied by the Persian Prime Minister, who assured Mr. R. 
Thomson that, on the contrary, on the occasion referred to, he had repeated the 
protest already made against an armed Russian force entering the Persiaan 
territory on any pretext whatever; and His Excellency showed Mr. Thomson 
the letter in which he had also remonstrated against the movements of the 
Russian reconnoitring expedition, sent in the autumn of 1872, along the right 
bank of the Attrek, to Karee-Kala, and the districts lying to the north of 
Boodjnoord. 


Mr. Thomson also reported that the Persian Government considered that 
Mr. Thomson, No. 30, dated 26th the declaration made by Russia on the 18th Decem- 
Match 1879: ber 1869* had no reference to the territory in the 
interior towards Khorassan, but regarded only the territory adjoining the 
Province of Asterabad, that is to say, from the Caspian Sea, at the mouth of 
the Altrek, along the banks of that river for about thirty miles, to where the 
Goorgaun district ended ; but that, although this had been clearly explained by 
the Sadr Azim to the Russian Minister, he avoided a discussion of the 
question. 


It may here be as well to draw attention to the fact that up to this date 
the discussions which had passed between Persia and Russia had chiefly refer- 
ence to the boundary of that portion only of the Persian territory which abutted 
on the Caspian Sea. 

But about this time an understanding was come to between Lord Granville 
and Count Schouvaloff respecting the boundary of Afghanistan, &¢., and 
almost immediately afterwards, that is to say in March 1873, a revised 
edition was issued of the Map of Central Asia, which had been published 
in 1863 by the Russian Asiatic Society, and upon it was shown, for the first 
time, the Russian boundary as joining the Persian, and extending along the 
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north bank of the Attrck, from its mouth to a very considerable, but undefined, 
distance inland, and leaving Karce-Kala far without the Persian boundary, 


RusStANn Map 19873. 





@asTRA BAD 


Sir Henry Rawlinson drew the special attention of the India Office to 
this Russian Map, whercin the colouring had been 
altered in many directions from the previous map; 
and with regard to the Attrek boundary he said :— 


India Office, dated 23rd May 1873. 


“The Russian frontier is laid down from the embouchure of the Attrek 
in the Caspian along the main stream of the river for about 200 miles, or as far 
as the meridian of Boodjnoord, but Persia certainly claims all the valleys 
through which flow the right hand affluents of the Attrek, these valleys indeed 
being inhabited by the Kurdish colonists who were placed there by Shah Abbas 
to guard the Khorassan frontier against the inroads of the Turkomans. Persia 
claims as her frontier in this quarter—l1s¢, the line off the Attrek to the junction 
of the Sumbar; 2dly, the course of that river to its source in the Kuren-dagh ; 
and 8rdly, the watershed dividing the streams which flow into the Attrek from 
the running north-west towards the Turkoman desert, and watering the lands 
of the Tekkehs at the base of the hills. It is interesting to observe from this 
map that the Russians appear to have surveyed a line of route along the 
northern slopes of these hills from the vicinity of the Caspian to Merve, 
every Turkoman village and fort being laid down with topographical precision.” 


Lord Granville was, however, of opinion that it would not be expedient 
To India Office, dated 28th May 1873. to enter into a discussion with Russia relative to 
the inaccuracies of this map, and no official notice 

was, therefore, taken of it; but attention was drawn to it in Parliament. 


The Persian Government then became alive to the danger which the 
tat Russian occupation of the Attrek would cause to 

iia aie ca their country, and Mr. Thomson suggested, under 
certain conditions, the 40th line of north latitude, extending from Krasnovodsk 


to the Oxus, as a line not to be destitute of advantageous results; but this 
suggestion was not adopted. 


But on the 23rd of March of this year (1873), Prince Gortchakoff addressed 

Lord A. Loftus, No. 150, dated 16th An Official despatch to M. Beger, the Russian 

EEL ARS: Minister at Teheran, in which the following passage 
occurred :— 


“Si les réclamations formulées par M. le Ministre de Perse au nom de 
son Gouvernement n’ont eu en vue que d’affirmer une fois de plus une question 
de principe, c’est-d-dire, le maintien de l’Atrek comme marquant la limite 
jusqu’ot s’étend la souveraincté du Schah du sur la steppe Turcomane, vous étes 
autorisé, d’ordre de |’Empereur, & donner aux Ministres de Sa Majesté Persane 
Passurance positive que le Cabinet Impérial n’éprouve aucune difficulté a renou- 
veler des déclarations déja faites en son nom par M. le Prince Ourouskow.” 
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But in speaking of the depredations committed by the Turkomans, he 
went on to say :-— 

“Pour sa part, le Cabinet Impérial est résolu 4 poursuivre énergiquement 
l’euvre de pacification et de civilisation qui lui est dévolue dans ces parages. 


“Tl l’a rempli jusqu’ici en partie en réprimant par la surveillance de la 
croisitre ‘Ashourade’ les déprédations maritimes des Turcomans, au grand 
bénéfice des habitants du littoral Persan de la Caspienne. Mais cette tache 
restera forcément incompléte tant qu’elle ne s’étendra pas @ l’intérieur de la 
steppe. 

“Le fiéau du brigandage doit étre attaqué dans sa source et atteint dans 
son foyer. C’est la le but de notre établissement & Krasnovodsk et des recon- 
naissances actuelles exécutés par nos troupes sur ]’Atrek. 


“Le Cabinet Impérial devrait pouvoir compter sur un loyal concours de la 
part du Gouvernement Persan.” 


In May following the Shah of Persia visited St. Petersburg, accompanied 
Lord A. Loftus, No. 213, dated 27th by the Grand Vizier and others, and in a conversa- 
May 1873. tion which Lord A. Loftus had with the Grand 
Vizier, His Highness informed His Lordship that he had had an interview with 
Prince Gortchakoff, and that, in referring to the frontier of the Attrek, he had 
told the Prince that a short time previously a report had been eirculated of a 
secret Treaty existing between Persia and Russia, by which the Persian 
Government had given up the line of the Attrck to Russia; and that he had, 
therefore, instructed the Persian representative in London to give a formal 
denial to this report, as xo such treaty existed : and he added that he had de- 
clared most positively and categorically to Prince Gortchakoff that Persia had 
only agreed to the mouth of the Atirek as the frontier on the coast of the 
Caspian, but that it did not include the whole course of the Attrek to its source, 
which would have amounted to an abandonment of Persian territory ; but to 
this remark Prince Gortchakoff made no reply, either in the affirmative or in 
the negative. 
Subsequently Lord A. Loftus had an interview with Malcolm Khan, being 
Lord A. Loftus, No. 226, dated 28th @Nxious to ascertain what had taken place on politi- 
May 1873. cal subjects between the Persian Minister and the 
Imperial Government; but His Lordship stated that he could not learn from 
His Highness that any positive proposals had been made in regard to the fron- 
tier of the Attrek. He expressed his belief, however, that when the Shah had 
quitted Russian territory, it would be found that the Russian Government had 
strained every nerve to obtain the Shah’s assent to the whole course of the 
Attrek as the frontier, and the withdrawal of the concession to Baron Reuter. 


At another interview the Sadr Azim told Lord Augustus that the Persian 
Government had not recognized the Attrek as the frontier of Persia, but only 
as the frontier of the Caspian ; and he assured His Lordship that his Govern- 
had no intention of giving up that portion of the Attrek valley, which had 
always formed part of the Persian territory. 

In reporting this conversation, Lord Augustus remarked that Russia claim- 
ed the whole course of the Attrek. 

On the 30th June Hossain Khan again enquired of Lord Granville what 

Persian Grand Vizier, dated 30th formal understanding existed between Great Britain 
une 187: and Russia for the maintenance of the integrity of 
Persia, when he was again informed of what had passed in 1834 and 1838,* at 
which he expressed his satisfaction. 

The Russian movements towards Khiva were still watched with much 
anxiety, and their proceedings on the Attrek frontier in the interior were fully 

Mr, W. Thomson, No. 28, dated 2na- reported on by the British Agent at Meshed, who 
May 1973. stated that, on the 3rd April 1878, he had paida 
visit to the Governor of Boodjnoord, and inquired after the Russian movements 





* See page XXIV. 
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in Akhal, when the Governor had informed him that, in the previous N ovember 
4,000 Russian troops went to Kyzil-Arvad and Karee-Kala and dispersed the 
Turkomans who were stationary at those places, and that after remaining twelve 
days they went away, but returned at the latter part of February 1873. The 
Agent then enquired why they had gone by the Akhal, to which the Governor 
replied that three stages on the other road to Khiva the mud was so deep that 
no horse or guns could pass over, and they were therefore obliged to Zo to 
Akbal, and march on Khiva by Kyzil-Arvad and Foom. 


A few days later the Agent had another interview with the Governor, who 
Mr. W. ‘Thomson, No. 28, dated 2nd told him that he had received letters from Boog}. 
May 1873. noord, stating that a body of more than 4,000 Rus. 
sian horse had advanced to within twenty fursukhs of Boodjnoord, where there 
was a lofty mountain, and that they had set up a mark thereon ; that they then 
took a number of Turkomans as guides, captured a number of Yemoot and 
Gooklan Turkomans, and seized some of the Gooklans who paid revenue to the 
Persian Crown. 


Upon this Report Mr. W. Thomson observed that although the Governor 
Mr. W. Thomson, No. 28, dated 2nd Of Boodjnoord (Yar Mahomed Khan) had just receiv- 
May 1873. ed investiture from the Shah as Governor of that 
important district, he did not hesitate to express the most amicable sentiments 
for the Russian General who had twice taken armed possession of the Persian 
Mr. W. Thomson, No. 69, dated 20th territory in his immediate neighbourhood ; and here 
June 1872. it may be observed that, when Colonel Baker, 
Captain Clayton, and Lieutenant Gill visited that neighbourhood in June 
1878, they enquired of the Russian Consul at Asterabad whether a Persian 
escort and guides could be procured for the district lying between the Goor- 
gaun and the left bank of the Attrek, when they were told that if the Persians 
attempted to cross that district, it would be his (the Russian Consul’s) duty to 
prevent them, and that if found within it they would be taken prisoners. 


In the following month Mr. Thomson pointed out to the Persian Govern- 

Mr. W. Thomson, No. 81, dated 19th Ment that Krasnovodsk to the north, and Ashoo- 
July 1873. rada, in the Bay of Asterabad, to the south; were 
Mr. W. Thomson, No. 99, dated 16th all that were required by Russia on the coast, but 
August 1873. that Karee-Kala, in the valley of the Attrek, and 
Lord A. Loftus, No, 442, most se’ Other posts in the upper portion of it would not 
eIrec Mabe tE, Peneinben tei: fail in due time to be occupied by the Russians. 
He also pointed out how in reality the excuse for the occupation of the Attrek, 
as a part of the military operations against Khiva, was a mere pretext; that 
Khiva, if captured, must be captured from the side of the Aral and Rivers 
Jihoon and Sihoon, of which the proof existed in the fact of Marcosoff’s recon- 
noissance in 1872, and of his having returned without having afforded the 
slightest aid to the columns really acting against Khiva; that the real object 
in gaining a footing on the Attrek was to enable the Russian troops in the first 
place, and Cossack colonists later, to act against the Turkomans, with whom, 
at the shortest warning, they could be, as best suited them, in a position to 
act offensively, not only throughout the whole length of the valley of the 
Attrek, but to follow them up, as need might be, across the plains of Surrukhs 
and Merve to the banks of the Oxus, and under the same pretext, if it should 


suit them, to parts of the Afghan territory, in which there was a joint occu- 
pation of Turkoman and Afghan tribes. 


Mr. Thomson then assured Lord Granville that it seemed to him desirable 
that a declaration should be obtained from Russia, as early as possible, as to the 
meaning she attached to the statement, that she recognized the valley of the 

Mr. Thomson, No. 99, dated 16th Attrek as her line of frontier with Persia; and in 
August 1873. a subsequent despatch he informed His Lordship 
that in 1866 the Shah made a journey to the province of Khorassan, when His 
Majesty kept a journal, in which the following entry was made :—“ The River 
Battrek [sic], which flows by Koochan, has its source on the nortii of the Dereghez 
mountain. On its passing Koochan and entering the province of Boodjuoord, 
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it is called Soum Bar, and when it reaches Goorgaun it is named the Attrek.” 
But this statement is both vague and unintelligible. Mr. Thomson then pointed 
out how the portion of territory lying between the Attrek and Goorgaun, as an 
aggressive strategical position, was of the utmost value to Russia. 


Shortly after this it was rumoured that the Russians were assuming a 
India Office, dated 15th October threatening attitude towards the tribes of Merve, 
1873. ; and a correspondence passed upon the subject: but 
it would extend this paper to an inconvenient length if an attempt were made 
either to describe the various events which have transpired with regard to 
Merve, which bear upon the general question of the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan, or to the Khiva expedition, and it has been thought advisable, 
therefore, to restrict this memorandum to the simple question of the Attrek 
frontier. 


In November 1872 a Russian expedition was undertaken against Khiva, 

Lord A. Loftus, No. 415, dated 22nd and on the 24th August 1873 a Treaty of Peace 

November 1873. was signed between Russia and Khiva, wherein the 
boundary between the Russian and Khivan territories were thus defined :— 


The boundary between the Russian and Khivan territories shall be the 
Amu Daria from Kukertli down the river as far as the point at which the most 
westerly branch of the Amu Daria leaves the main stream, and from that point 
the frontier shall pass along such branch as far as its mouth in the Aral Sea. 
Further, the frontier shall extend along the sea coast to Cape Urgu, and from 
thence along the base of the chink (escarpment) of the Ost-Ort, following the 
so-called ancient bed of the Amu Daria. 


On the 24th October 1873 Sir Joseph Dickson, Physician to the British Lega- 
Mr. W. Thomson, dated 25th Octo. tion at Teheran, hada confidential conversation with 
ber 1873. the ex-Grand Vizier on various points connected 
with Persian interests, including those of Seistan, Merve, andthe Attrek. With 
regard to the question of the Attrek, the ex-Grand Vizier said he was decidedly of 
opinion that there was every possibility for the Persian Government to get out of 
the dilemma caused by the Minister for Foreign Affairs; and that he had 
assured the Shah when in Russia that in two months after his return to Teheran 
he would settle that affair; for that whilst at St. Petersburg, in the presence 
of the Shah and the Emperor, he had declared to Prince Gortchakoff that the 
Persian Government only admitted “ to near the mouth of the river (?’embouchure) 
and not the line along its course.’’ 


But in sending home a copy of this memorandum Mr. Thomson pointed 
out that, with regard to the first statement, no indication was given of the 
manner in which the dilemma was to be overcome; and in the second, that the 
declaration of the Persian Grand Vizier would appear to strengthen the pre- 
tensions of Russia to the Attrek line of frontier rather than to weaken them. 


The continued Russian movements in Turkestan now began greatly to 
Memorandum by Malcolm Khao, alarm the Persian Government, so much so, that 
nied Osh April 1874 on the 8th April 1874 the Persian Minister in 
London, Malcolm Khan, communicated a memorandum to the Earl of Derby, 
in which he pointed out the dangers with which Persia was surrounded; and 
with reference to the Attrek, he said: “La perte de ces magnifiques provinces 
(Mazanderan et Ghilan), quelque mortelle qu’elle fat pour la Perse, ne présen- 
terait pas peut-étre, & certains esprits, une gravité assez immédiate, pour préoc- 
cuper dés maintenant le Gouvernement Anglais. Mais ce Gouvernement 
pourrait-il garder une égale indifférence devant cette autre direction, si claire 
et si menacante, que prend la Russie, du cété de l’Atrak, & travers nos tribus 
Turcomanes, ayant pour objective inévitable Merve, Vancienne capitale de 
Khorassan.” And again, “Quant & nous, nous sommes certains que le seul 
systéme des caravanes qu’on organise § Moscou et au Caucase, avec les éléments 
militaires, suffirait pour établir paisiblement la domination Russe sur les deux 
rives de lAtrak. Et alors quo resterait-il aux Russes pour arriver & Merve ?”’ 
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But at this very time it afterwards appeared that Persia had been renewine 

Lord a Loftus, No. 429, Seeret, their proposals to the Russian Government for . 

dated 24th November 1874. concerted military action against the Turkomans in 
the neighbourhood of the Attrek. 


Early in 1874 Mr. Thomson reported that it was the intention of the 
: oe Persian Government to form in the spring of that 
coe Sargon dated 28th De year a camp of 10,000 men at Cheh-Cheheh, a 
Mr. W. Thomson, No. 40, dated 20th small fort then reocntly constructed between Koo. 
Peuraety 287% chan and Kelat-i-Nadir; and it was at the same 
time stated that the Russians would send a force against the Turkomans in 
a ee that neighbourhood ; and Mr. Thomson, in one of 
28th February 1874. his despatches, written about the same time, said, 
Mr. W. Thomson, No. 61, dated Ist ** Persia appears to have become quite reconciled to 
ais acting in concert with Russia on the line of the 
Attrek and the Akhal, and such being the casc, once Russia is established on 
that line, it is but reasonable to assume that her posts of communication with 
the Caspian are intended to be permanent ones.” 


But if any further doubt existed on this point, it was removed by the issue 


pelle aa I tae a aca of a Russian Imperial Regulation or Statute on 

Li 3, No. 152, date eee : 

April 1874. the #% March 1874, for the administration of the 
Lord A. Loftus, No. 156, dated 15th ‘ = : ex oen . 7 ; 

April 1874 Trans-Caspian region, in which it was stated that 


the new territory would comprise Manghischlak 
and the country occupied by Russia on the eastern bank of the Caspian, around 
Lord A, Loftus No. 156, dated 15th KXrasnovodsk, extending from Mestry-Kouthouk 
April 1874. “up to the Attrek which formed the boundary 
between Russia and Persia,” or in other words, that “the Trans-Caspian 
region, which formed part of the Trans-Caspian military district, extended 
southward to the River Atirek and eastwards to the frontier of the Khanate 
of Khiva. 


But notwithstanding this notification, the then newly-appointed Russian 
Mr. W. Thomson, dated 19th May Governor of Krasnovodsk (Major-General Loma- 
1874, kin*) addressed to the Chiefs of the Attrek and 
Goorgaun Turkoman tribes a circular letter or proclamation informing them 
that he had been appointed, by the Grand Duke Michael, their Chief. 


As soon as the Persian Government became aware of this proclamation, 
‘ an explanation of it was demanded from the Russian 
i We Thomson, dated Grd June wrinister at Teheran, when he assured the Persian 
ei Let Now bee eyes’ ~Government that “there had been a mistake arising 
from there being two tribes of Yemoots, one near 
Khiva, another near the Caspian.” But as the Russian Governor had refused 
to admit that the Attrek formed the boundary of the two countries, but declared 
the frontier to be on the Karasso (Koja-Su ?),t the Persian Minister in London 
called at the Foreign Office, and after explaining to Lord Derby his views of 
Russian designs, and calling attention to the fact that the Russian Governor 
had invited certain Turkoman Chiefs, who were Persian subjects, to come fo 
him, describing himself as Master of the Attrek and the Goorgaun, he asked 
for an assurance that England would help Persia in case of need; to which 
Lord Derby replied that the question was too serious to be answered off-hand, 
more especially as it: referred to a state of things which had not occurred, and 
possibly might never occur, but His Lordship expressed the friendly feelings 
which Her Majesty’s Government entertained towards Persia, and his bope 
that the Persian Government would on all occasions communicate frankly with 
that of Her Majesty. 
But so far from any “ mistake” having occurred, as stated by the Russian 
Abstract of Papers from India Office; Minister at Teheran, it afterwards transpired that 
Ronidentinl papers 2080 page 149: Major-General Lomakin, while at Krasnovodsk, 





* Llamakin, Lomaken, or Lamakine. 
t See page XXII. 
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had received twenty elders of the Turkomans camping in the vicinity, whom 
he treated with the greatest kinduess, endcavouring to inspire them with a 
perfect trust and confidence in the Russians, and that these elders thereupon 
promised to prevail upon all the leading men among the Trans-Caspian Yemoot 
Turkomans to present themselves to the General at Krasnovodsk in the spring 
of the year 1874. So that by this means, as well as by letters of invitation 
from Krasnovodsk to all the Yemoots, a large congregation of Turkomans 
(comprising upwards of seventy representatives) from various parts, as well as 
from the country between the Attrek and the Goorgaun Rivers, assembled at 
Krasnovodsk in the spring. 

When they arrived, the elders represented that the Russian letters of 
invitation had produced a very favorable impression upon the people south of 
the Attrek; some of the Trans-Attrek elders going so far in their display of 
friendly fecling as to lay carpets along the pier when the General landed. 


The following is a description of the interview which took place :— 


After a great religious ceremony, General Lomakin received the Turko- 
man elders, to whom he spoke in very assuring language, after acknowledging 
their congratulations on his appointment as Chief Officer over the ‘Trans- 
Caspian region. 

His Government, he told them, had peaceful and friendly intentions, which, 
with the demands that would be made upon the Turkomans, aimed exclusively 
at the pacification of the steppes separating the Russians from their fresh 
acquisitions on the Oxus. Tranquillity and security in those steppes were, he 
said, indispensable for the maintenance of regular communication with the 
Russian troops in the new district on the Oxus. He pointed out that this 
condition of the steppes would prove to be a great benefit to the Turkomans, 
as they would then be able to pasture and multiply their flocks without hin- 
drance or fear; that trade would flourish among them, and the Turkomans 
would become prosperous and happy. 

To this the representatives of the Jafarbai and Atabai tribes,* numbering 
15,000 tents, camping in the winter between the Attrek and the Goorgaun, and 
in the summer in the Balkans and along the Uzboi (supposed ancient course 
of the Oxus), replied to the following effect :— 

After various congratulations in the name of their people, they stated to 
General Lomakin that they were fully assured that the Russians had established 
themselves for ever in the Trans-Caspian region, that they could not oppose the 
Russians, that they themselves had no other country to fall back upon, and 
were consequently convinced that it was only by an unconditional obedience 
to the Russians that their own happiness could be secured. They accordingly 
tendered their humble submission to the Russian Government, and prayed the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Caucasus, the brother of the great Aga-Padishah, 
to accept their allegiance, and to take them under his merciful protection. 


It was subsequently reported that about 30,000 tents of Khivan Gooklans 
Mr. R. Michell’s Memorandum, had removed from Khiva to the wpper waters 
dated 19th June 1874. of the Attrek and Goorgaun Rivers. 


On the 16th June following, a telegram appeared in the Times from 
Lord A. Loftus, No. 217, dated 24th Berlin, stating that Colonel Lomakin, the Governor 
anne tat: of the new military district of the Caspian, had 
just visited the Attrek, and that between the Attrek and Goorgaun Rivers he 
was met by the principal elders of the Yemoot Turkomans, who declared that 
their whole tribe considered themselves the subjects of the Czar, and were pre- 
pared to carry out his commands; upon which, it was stated, Colonel Lomakin 
desired all the elders of the tribes to meet him towards the end of June on the 
Silver Hills. 
Lord A. Loftus took an opportunity of asking M. de Stremoouchow what 
Lord A. Loftus, No. 217, dated 24h truth there was in this statement, and he replied 
June 1874, that, as far as he was informed, the General’s state- 





* Sec large map facing page XIX. 
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ment was true, but there were several inaccuracies which he was anxious to 
correct, and which he stated were as follows :— 


1st. The General had not visited the Attrek, or met the Chicfs of the 
tribes between the Attrek and the Goorgaun, but had received them at Ashoo. 
rada,* where the Russians had a naval station, 


2nd. ‘That there was no expression of submission of the tribes to the 
Czar, nor any reference made by the General to their subjection to Russia, 


8rd. That there was no promise exacted or given by the Tekkeh Turkomans 
of allegiance to Russia (as was also stated in the telegram in the Times). 


M. de Stremoouchow also assured Lord Augustus, at another interview, 
Lord A. Loftus, No. 210, dated 23rd. that General Lomakin had only addressed letters 
June 1874. to the Chiefs of the Turkoman tribes who inhabited 
the country between Khiva and the Caspian, as well as to those who periodi. 
cally visited the districts south of the Attrek and extended their wanderings as 
far north as Krasnovodsk, expressing a wish to be on friendly terms with 
them, and a hope that they would abstain from acts of disorder or destruction 
to the commerce of the steppes. 


But, notwithstanding this assurance, the Asterabad Agent reported to Mr, 
Mr. W. Thomson, No. 130, dated ‘Thomson, on the 30th May 1874, that the Russian 
19th June 1874. General had recently landed with a number of sol- 
diers at a place called Shah Kadem, which was cight stages distant from Astera- 
bad, and had encamped there; that he had addressed a circular to the Chiefs of 
the different tribes of the Yemoot Turkomans, saying that from the Jerjan 
(Goorgaun), which was three fursukhs distant from Asterabad, as far as Khiva 
belonged to Russia; that, therefore, each tribe must send several persons to 
him that he might arrange matters with them, as, in future, Russian merchants 
and carriers would travel by this route; and that arrangements ought to be 
made for their safety. 


The Turkomans, it would appear, took this letter to the Governor-General 
of Asterabad, who referred the matter to Teheran, from whence he received an 
answer stating that, from the other side of the Attrek, which was eight fur- 
sukhs distant from Asterabad, was Russian territory, but that the Russians had 
no right to interfere with such tribes as resided on the banks of the Goorgaun. 
The Governor-General, however, was instructed not to stir up matters, but to 
see what course events would take; but subsequently the Governor-General 
received another telegram from Teheran, instructing him to proceed with troops 
to Ak-Kaleh and sympathize with the Turkomans, assuring them that the Rus- 
sian Government had nothing to do with them. 


General Lomakin endeavoured to persuade the Governor-General and other 

Mr. W. Thomson, No. 137, dated Persian authorities at Asterabad that they had 
S0rb Sune 1874, greatly exaggerated the scope and purpose of his 
letters to the Turkoman Chiefs, and stated that his intention was simply to 
give them good advice, with a view to the preservation of peace and tran- 
quillity on the frontier, but his language failed to produce any impression 
India Office, dated 2nd October @ither at Asterabad or Teheran, his announcement 
ner having been so explicit that he was appointed by 
the Grand Duke Michael, under order of the Emperor, to be Supreme Com- 
mander (Sahib Ikhtiar) over the Turkoman tribes of the Attrek and Goorgaun. 


Mr. Thomson again drew attention at this time to the great importance of 

Mr. W. Thomson, No. 136, dated the district of Merve, ina strategic point of view, 

25th June 1874, in connection with the routes leading from the 

south-eastern corner of the Caspian through the valleys of the Attrek and 

Goorgaun, and having in view how powerful these districts might become for 

aggressive purposes in the hands of Russia should she be permitted to 
establish in them Cossack Turkoman colonies. 





* See large map facing page XIX. 
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Lord A. Loftus was accordingly instructed to call the attention of the 
To Lord A. Loftus, No. 333, dated Russian Government to that portion of General 
6th November 1874. Lomakin’s circular in which he styled himself 
Commander over the Turkoman tribes of the Attrek and the Goorgaun, and to 
point out that the territory between the Attrek and the Goorgaun was unques- 
tionably Persian territory, in which General Lomakin would not be justified in 
interfering ; and he was told to express a hope on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government that the Government of the Emperor would impress upon General 
Lomakin the expediency of abstaining from molesting the Turks who frequented 
Lord A. Loftus, No. 421, dated 17th the country to the south of the Attrek. Lord A. 
November 1874. Loftus accordingly spoke to M. de Westmann on 
the subject, when he assured his Lordship that General Lomakin’s circular had 
been a malentendu, which had given rise to a correspoudence between the 
Russian and Persian Governments, and that the explanations given by the 
Russian Government had been perfectly satisfactory to that of Persia. 


The claim thus set up by Russia over the Attrek Valley was considered so 
Mr. W. Thomson, No. 129, dated important, that it was suggested by the Govern- 
19th June 1874. ment of [ndia to Mr. Thomson, that, with the view 
of obtaining trustworthy information on the subject, Captain the Hon’ble 
George Napier (the officer deputed by the Government of India to report on 
the circumstances attending the raid on Herat territory by the people of Khaff) 
should be entrusted to visit the province of Khorassan, returning to Telicrau 
by way of the Attrek and the Goorgaun. Mr. Thomson was of opinion that 
great advantage might be derived from such a visit, and he accordingly instructed 
Mr. W. Thomson, No. 141, dated 3rd Captain Napier to undertake the journey. Alter 
July 1874. explaining to him verbally the state of affairs, as 
they then existed between the Russian and the Persian authorities on the north- 
eastern frontier, he pointed out that it was very desirable that he should, with- 
out committing himself to any expression of opinion, ascertain the feelings of 
the principal feudal chiefs, whether Persian or ‘lurkoman, having possessions 
in the north-eastern portion of Khorassan, and the districts lying between 
Dereghez, Koochan, and the Caspian. 
On the 10th August following, Captain Napier arrived at Meshed, when 
Mr. W. Thowson, No. 191, dated he at once forwarded to Mr. Thomson a report of 
Ait Septeutber 1974, his proceedings up to that date. 


With reference to the Yemoot tribe, he said he had heard it reported that 
the Russian Governor (General Lomakin), to whom the Yemoots had submitted, 
had made a claim to tax the Yemoot settlers, or ‘‘ Chomoors,”’ as well as the 
“Charwars,” a nomadic portion of the tribe; the latter, he stated, had their 
camps along the shores of the Caspian, and therefore naturally fell under 
Russian influence; but that the former had been for many years connected 
with the Persian Government, and cultivated lands on both banks of the Attrek 
for about fifty miles up its course. Their claim, though resisted by the Governor 
of Asterabad, to whom these settlers paid tribute, had been, it was said, admitted 
by the Persian Government. Captain Napier pointed out that, though the loss 
of such subjects ought to be rather a source of congratulation, the concession 
gave to Russia a “pied A terre” south of the Attrek, or, in fact, command of 
that river for fifty miles of its course. 

On the 2nd September, it was announced in ete ee 

: Gazette that the Yemoot and Tagah Turkomans, 
India Office, dated 25th March 1875-444 the branches of the Atabai and Jafarbai clans 
residing to the east of the Caspian Sea, as well as the Tagah Turkomans of 
Merve, had come under the allegiance of the Russian Government, and it was 
subsequently reported to the Persian Government that the Chief of the Ak-Ata- 
bai tribe had become a Russian protégé, with 100 families, most of whom were 
his relatives, and that the usual passports had been granted to all of them; 

Mr. ‘Thomson, No. 29, dated 26th it was, however, subsequently reported that the Ata- 
February 1874. bai tribe had gone to their Chief and tried to per- 
suade him to withdraw from Russian protection, so that they might make a 
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raid upon Asterabad and the Jafarbai tribe in order to release their companions 
who were then under arrest. 
The rumour as to what had taken place was soon after confirmed by a 
despatch from Lord Augustus Loftus, in which yj 
Lord A. Loftus, most secret and sdaluinre sted i t ‘ct : 1s 
confidential, dated 12th October 387-4. Lords ay reported in a most secre and confidential 
es ae SO sree tat despaten that a Protocol of a Conference had been 
confidential, duted 14th October 1874. pete é . 2th aly 
"held at St. Petersburg on the "i". 1874 on 
the affairs of Central Asia, at which were present the Grand Duke Constantine, 
the Grand Duke Michael, General Milintine (Minister of War), M. de West. 
mann (Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs), and Admiral Sesowsky (Acting 
Minister of Marine); and that the Resolutions then adopted were approved 
by the Emperor on the 33th August, and attested by his signature. 


This secret. Protocol threw a clear light on the intentions of Russia in 
regard to the ''urkoman tribe and to the territory between Khiva and the Attrek, 
which steppe was regarded as annexed to Russia as far as the Attrek. 


It also showed that the Russian Government was fully alive to the im- 
portance of occupying a strategic point on the Attrek, and that it was their 
intention to oceupy provisionally, if not permanently, a place at or near Baiat- 
Hodji-Olum (or Hajee Bayat),* situated at a distance of abuut 80 versts from 
the Caspian. 


The Russian Government were evidently anxious to avoid taking any steps 
which might give rise to complications with England or Persia; and it was 
suggested at the Conference that the re-establishment of the port at Chikish- 
lar might be effected more easily and with less notice, and would not appear in 
the light of an aggressive movement, such as the occupation of Baiat-Hodji- 
Olum would do, since the Emperor had expressed his desire that no offensive 
expedition should be undertaken during the year 1874. 


An announcement then appeared in the Moscow Gazette to the effect 

: that three companies of infantry would be des- 

ee ee patched by ake Chikishlar, froin whence they 

ei No. 127, dated 12th would proceed up the Attrek River as far asa 

locality called Hodji-Bayat-Olum (Baiat-Hodji- 

Olum or Bayat-Hajee), where they would remain till the following December 
to watch the movements of Turkomans. 


Mr. Thompson, No. 189, dated 10th The position of the fort of Kara-Kala, or 
Septewber 1874. Karee-Kala, now began to attract attention. 


Mr. Thomson had reported in September 1874 that certain Gooklan Turko- 
mans, who had emigrated from Khiva, had established a settlement at Karee- 
Kala, which he described as “‘an important site before it was ruined, on the 

Mr. Thomson, Telegraphic, dated Persian side of the Attrek;’? and in December 
7th and Sth December 1974. following he reported that General Lomakin had 
reached the Attrek with 600 men and two guns, and that it was believed that 
he would occupy Karee-Kala. Mr. Thomson added that Persia was prepared to 
" protest against the Russians occupying any post in the interior on the line of 

the Attrek, provided she received British support in the shape of employment 
of remonstrances similar to those addressed to Russia in favor of Afghanis- 

Mr. Thowson, Telegraphic, dated tan; and he suggested that such support might be 
ree DSR IEEE given in favor of British interests, inasmuch as the 
occupation of any strategic point on the line of the Attrek meant the occupa- 


tion, within a certain space of time, of Merve, and constant intrigues 10 
Afghanistan. 


On being asked to point out the exact position of Karee-Kala, Mr. Thom- 
Mr. Thomson, No. 40, dated 23rd Son stated that it was to the north of the Attrek, 


eres and he added that it was taken by the Persian 


cere in 1869, and that it had always been considered by Persia as belonging 
to her. 


en es eS 


® See large Map facing puge XIX. 
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Subsequently the Persian Government called upon the Gooklan Turko- 
Mr. Thomson, No. 85, dated sist Mans to quit Karee-Kala, but they refused to 
May 1875. do so. 


In this same month a Russian detachment, under the command of General 
Lord A. Loftus, No. 464, dated 23rd Lomakin, made a reconnoissance of the countries 
December 187-4. bordering on the Attrek, which was even more sue- 

Lord A. Loftus, No. 466, secret, > Z ae aoe 
saver Vac uben teed cessful than the Russians anticipated, as, not only 
was a suitable site found for the erection of a 

my ale 

fort, but the Turkomans of the Attrek, as well as the Tekkeh-Lurkomans, 
showed not ouly submission to, but an inclination to assist, the Russian troops. 


The following is an extract of the report of the Russian Minister of War 
upon the subject :— 


“ Les reconnaissances faites sur plusieurs points ont montré que le meilleur 

endroit pour la construction d’un fort serait Douz- 

Enclosure in above. Oloun, point situé & une trés petite distance de 
Boyat-Hodgi-Olum. 


“ Une forte position sur ce point nous permettrait de dominer le cours 
de PAtrek, et nous garantirait cn méme temps les moyens de tenir en respect 
les peuplades barbares des Steppes Chiviens.”’ 


On receipt of the telegram from Mr. Thomson above referred to, with 
To India Office, dated 28th Decem- Yeference to the Russian advance on Karee-Kala 
ber 1874. on the right bank of the Simbar, the Indian Office 
was informed that Lord Derby was of opinion that it would be an unwise act 
on the part of Persia to protest against this move of Russia; that His Lordship 
proposed, with Lord Salisbury’s concurrence, to state this to Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Teheran, and to add that Her Majesty’s Government were not 
prepared to lend their support to any such protest. 


The India Office concurred in these proposed instructions to Her 
India Office, dated 30th December Majesty’s Minister at Teheran, with the alteration of 


1874. pa TS  etiiGti 
Gein Ra ee “2 few words, and the instructions, as sent, ran as 
January 1875. follows :— 


“I have received your telegrams of the 7th, 8th, and 12th instant, respect- 
ing the advance of the Russians to Karee-Kala, and suggesting that Her 
Majesty’s Government should join with Persia in protesting against this step. 


“ Her Majesty’s Government cannot but regret any inroad of Russia into 
the territories of the Tekkeh-Turkoman tribes, as likely to give rise to frontier 
disputes with Persia on the one hand, and Afghanistan on the other, upon 
which a misunderstanding between England and Russia might not impossibly 
ensue. 


“ With a view to prevent any such contingency, you are aware that Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg was instructed in January last to 
point out to the Russian Government the danger of a Russian occupation of 
Merve. Satisfactory assurances were given by the Emperor and Prince-Gort- 
chakoff to the effect that Russia had no intention of attacking the Turkomans, 
except in self-defence, and that she had no wish to occupy Merve. 


‘“‘As regards the present advance of the Russians to Karee-Kala, Her 
Majesty’s Government fear that, in the present ill-detined state of the Persian 
frontier, Persia would not be justified in protesting against this act, and still 
less would Her Majesty’s Government have a right to interfere. 

* Her Majesty’s Government have, however, lately instructed Her Majesty’s 


Ambassador at St. Petersburg to call the attention of the Russian Govern- 
ment to that part of General Lomakin’s circular in which he styles himself 


Governor over the territory lying between the Attrek and the Goorgaun, and | 


M. de Westmann assured Lord A. Loftus that the expression used by General 
Lomakin was purely accidental.” 
10 


\ 
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A memorandum on the Attrek frontier was at the time prepared by Sip 

II. Rawlinson for the use of the India Office, and 
a copy of it was sent to this Office, from which it 
may be useful to quote the following extracts :— 


India Office, dated 6th January 1875. 


* Memorandum on the Attrek Frontier. 


“There is no evidence to show that Persia has ever accepted the line of 
the Attrek as the northern frontier of Khorassan. What she has accepted, or 
rather what has been forced upon her by Russia, is an admission that the 
Attrek is the boundary between Russian and Persian territory on the Caspian, 
But Russia has hitherto never claimed anything beyond a zone, or margin 
extending along the Caspian coast, of uncertain limits, but not excecding at 
most thirty or forty miles in width. All beyond that margin has been, and 
still is, regarded as independent ‘lurkoman steppe; and it was in reference 
to this particular tract of country that the Persian Government, in Dec- 
ember 1869, at the same time that it acquiesced in the adoption of the 
Attrek as the frontier line on the sea coast, invited the Russian Minister at 
Teheran, M. Beger, ‘to come to a distinct understanding as to what was to be 
recognized as the Persian boundary-line along the frontiers of the Turkoman 
country.’ (See Mr. Thomson’s despatch, Teheran, dated 10th December 1869.) 
The answer to this invitation, which was, I believe, dated 29th December 
1869,* has never been reported to Her Majesty’s Government; but I was 
told by the Grand Vizier that it was to the effect that Russia was not concerned 
in fixing a boundary between Persia and Turkoman territory, but merely 
adhered to the Attrek as the boundary between Russia and Persia. The Grand 
Vizier further said that as the Perso-‘lurkoman boundary was thus left an open 
question, it was clear that the Attrek frontier-line could only apply to the 
lower course of the river, below the confluence of the Simbar or Karee-Kala 
branch. 


“It was, indeed, he added, the intention of Persia, whenever the question 
came on for discussion, to claim the watershed of the Attrek as the true terri- 
torial boundary, the valley of the streams flowing from the Attrek northward 
belonging to the independent Tekkehs, while the valleys of the streams flowing 
‘from the Attrek southward into the Attrek were the property of the Yemoots, 
who were dependent on Persia. Karee-Kala on the Simbar, is one of these 
Yemoot settlements south of the Attrek, and belongs, therefore, to Persia. It 


was taken by Persian troops in 1869, and has remained tributary to Boodjnoord 
ever since. 


“At the same time I can see no great object in Persia’s protesting against 
a Russian occupation of, the place. Any such protest would be a mere 
brutum fulmen, and would not cause a day’s delay in the march of the Russian 
troops if it was really considered of importance to garrison the post; but why 
Russia should desire to occupy an isolated and hadly-supplied post like Karce- 
Kala, when there are so many other more favorable sites, such as Kyzil-Arvad, 
or Kabriz, or Ashkabad, to the north of the Attrek and on the direct line from 
Krasnovodsk to Merve, I cannot understand. Karee-Kala is certainly of no 
strategical importance compared with the posts to the north of the Attrek, or 
with those between the Attrek and the Goorgaun. 


“There is, however, real danger in allowing the line of the Attrek to be 
recognized as the true Russo-Persian fronticr, for the main stream of that 
river flows through the rich Monah valley, within a few miles of Boodjnoord to 
its souce at Shirwan, and if the right bank of this stream were ceded to 
Russia, she would thus be brought into the heart of Khorassan. It should, 


therefore, clearly be understood that the Attrek forms the frontier line only as 
far as the conflueuce of the Simbar.”’ 


© A copy of the reply was transmitted by Mr. R. Thomson in his No. 10 of 29th January 1873; and sce Mr. T. 
Thomeon’s No. 39 of 22nd March 1875. 
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On the 4th March 1876 the Emperor of Russia determined to postpone 
Lord A. Loftus, No. 112, dated 6th till a more favorable moment the proposed occu- 


April 1875+ pation of a central point on the Attrek by means 
Lord A. Loftus, No. 129, dated 19th_ Of a permanent fort. This was stated to be owing 
April 1875. to want of funds for the construetion of a fort at 
Lord A. Loftus, No. 134, dated 27th ~Dooz-Oolama; but it was thought that the jealous 
April 1875. susceptibility of England on the Russian advance 


on Merve had much to do with the Emperor’s decision. The Empcror at the 
sume time expressed his supreme will that nothing should oceur which could 
disturb the friendly relations existing between England and Russia. 


In the despatch from the Russian Minister of War conveying these orders 
to the Grand Duke Michacl, the following passage occurs :—“ Up to the present 
time our frontiers with Persia in the Trans-Caspian country have been fixed 
only with regard to the Lower Attrek; further on towards the east no frontiers 
exist between our Trans-Caspian possessions and the Turkoman tribes.” 


At the same time a proposal was made by the Grand Duke Michael to 
annex the southern littoral of the Caspian, but it was simply referred to the 
Imperial Chancellor for his consideration. 


On the 5th April following, Prince Gortchakoff addressed a note to Count 
Schouvaloff (a copy of which was communicated to Lord Derby on 11th May), 
and in which the following passage occurred :—‘* Sa Majesté Impériale n’a 
aucunement Vintention d’étendre les frontiéres de la Russie telles qu’elles 
existent actuellement dans |’ Asie Centrale, ni du eété du Bokhara ni du cété, 
de Krasnovodsk et de l’Atrek.” 


This was quite consistent with the Emperor’s special charge to Lord A. 

Liorl’AS Lotta No: E49, ditea 17th Loftus in 1874, to refer to His Majesty in the event 

Novewber 1876. of any question of difficulty arising with regard to 
Central Asia. 


The India Office, to whom the papers were referred, drew attention to the 
statement made therein to the effect that the agree- 
ment arrived at between England and Russia 
respecting Afghanistan left to Russia full liberty of action upon every portion of 
territory situated between the Russian frontiers and Afghanistan, without 
any apparent right of remonstrance on the part of the English Govern- 
ment; and with reference to this assumption, Lord Salisbury observed as 
follows :—‘If this claim is allowed to pass unchallenged, it may sooner or 
later lead to complications affecting Indian interests with regard to Merve 
which may seriously embarrass Her Majesty’s Government.. It must be 
borne in mind that the establishment of Russian supremacy in Khiva and on 
the south-east coast of thé Caspian Sea has taken place since the course of 
negotiations described in the general body of the memorandum, whilst the occu- 
pation of the Attrek districts by Russian troops may at anytime materially 
affect our relations with Persia.” 


His Lordship added that for these and. other considerations it was impossi- 
ble, in his opinion, for Her Majesty’s Government to accept the position of 
inaction which Prince Gortchakoff’s letter apparently wished to force upon it. 


Lord Derby, however, was of opinion that the reply which was to be 

To Lord A. Loftus, No. 318, dated YFeturned to the Russian Government should be 
poe nsereoen ties . “very civilly, as well as cautiously drawn.” A 
memorandum was, therefore, drawn up for communication to the Russian Gov- 
ernment in the same friendly manner in which the memorandum had been 
communicated by Prince Gortchakoff. In this memorandum it was stated that 
“ Her Majesty’s Government could not regard with indifference, and as a matter 
with which they had no concern, further occupation and absorption by Russia 
of the region which still separated Afghanistan from the Russian territory ;” 
and, after reviewing the correspondence which passed between the two Govern- 
meuts respecting Central Asia, it ended with these words :—“ Her Majesty’s 
Goverumeut have always deprecated the further extension of Russian territory 


India Office, dated 21st June 1875. 
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towards the Afghan border, and they have now received with the most sincere 
satisfaction the assurances conveyed in Prince Gortchakoff’s despatch as to the 
enlightened conviction of His Imperial Majesty that any such extension, cithep 
on the side of Bokhara, of Krasnovodsk, or of the Attrek, is contrary to Russian 
interests, and that general orders have been given that all future action in those 
regions is to be strictly confined to the defence of existing limits and the pro. 
tection of property and comiuerce from pillage and brigandage.” 


On this memorandum being placed in the hands of Baron Jomini by Lord 

Lord A. Loftus, No. 331, dated 9th A. Loftus, the Baron expressed his great satisfaction 

November 1875. at the friendly tone and the conciliatory spirit in 
which the sentiments of Her Majesty’s Government had been conveyed. 


About this time a report reached the Persian Government that the Russians 
Mr. Thomson, No. 67, dated 22nd Were about to establish themselves on the mainland 
April 1975. at Gez, opposite Ashoorada, and that the points 
selected were Khoja Nass and Moolla Kala. The 
position of Khoja Nass, or Nefes, is shown on the 
extract from Captain Napier’s map facing page 1, but the exact position of 
Moolla Kala is not to be found on any map that I have been able to consult, 
although I have reason to believe that it is in the same neighbourhood. 


India Office, dnted 21st May 1875. 


Mr. Thomson, No. 74, dated 18th In sending me a copy of the Report of the 
May 1875. Asterabad Agent, Mr. Thomson observed that if his 
Mr. Thomson, No. 6, dated 18th Statement was true it was of grave significance ; 
June 1875: and it subsequently proved to be correct, as the 
places above-named were carefully inspected by 


re7elit Office, dated Lith September General Lomakin and certain Russian naval officers, 


the object being to ascertain if these places pos- 
sessed such advantages as would make it desirable for Russian posts on the line 
of the Goorgaun and Attrek to be no longer necessary. 


A correspondence passed between the Russian and Persian Governments 
Mr. Thomson, No. 63, secret, dated ON this subject, as well as upon the interference of 
S0Un ApmLIa ts: Russian authorities with the Turkoman tribes resid- 
ing in the Attrek and Goorgaun territory, when the Persian reminded the 
Russian Minister of the Agreement of 138th December 1869. The Russian 
Minister took great offence at the wording of this letter, and another was in 
consequence substituted for it, wherein special reference was still made to the 
Agreement of 1869, as well as to the fact that the Turkoman tribes settled on 
the Attrek and Goorgaun were the ancient subjects of Persia. 


: It was then reported that the Russians had 
dogs 878 S - 122, dnted 11h Janded building faaesrials at Kyzil Soo for a 
No. 127, dated 12th Aagust 1875. = purpose of constructing the fort at “ Baya 
nae ge ene Hajee’* on the Attrek, about 40 miles east of 
papas Office, dated 30th November “Hfassun Koolie, near the embouchure of that 
river, to which reference has already been made 
Mr. Thomson, No. 145 dated 24th (p. 16); but Mr. Thomson was of opinion that the 
September Ars: erection of the fort was entirely opposed to the 
spirit of the so-called “arrangement” between Russia and Persia of 13th 
December 1869, in which it will be remembered that the Emperor, in answer to 
the assurance asked for by Persia that no fort or stronghold should hereafter be built 
at the embouchures of the Attrek or Goorgaun rivers, replied that the Russians 
_Mr. Thomson, No 168, dated 3rd ‘‘ had no intention to construct any fort.” Never- 
ree eee theless, in November 1875, it was reported that the 
Russians were engaged in establishing themselves at that spot, and that Moossa 
Khan, of the Ak tribe, with 200 families, had gone over to the Russians, which 
was followed by a decree for the Chiefs of the Yemoot Turkomans of the 
Nor Thomson, No. 176, dated 20th Charva tribe, directing them to present themselves 
rere 2OEP, before him at Chikishlar, and there receive his orders. 


eee 


* Captain Napier says: “ Beiat Haji” is fifty miles from Chikishlar. 
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But notwithstanding the order given by the Emperor to the Grand Duke 
Lord A. Loftns, secret, dated 7th Michael to discontinue all aggressive movements 
June 1865. in the neighbourhood of Merve, ILis Imperial High- 
ness forwarded to the Russian Minister of War a report in which he urged upon 
Mr. Dorin, Telegraphic, dated 20th him the necessity of undertaking a military expedi- 
June 1875. tion (to consist of 2,000 men, four cuns and a 
rocket battery) to scour the country between the Balkan mountains and the 
Attrek, but to be carried out in a “most amicable spirit :’ and this proposed 
expedition was approved by the Emperor of Russia when at Ems, on 2nd June 
1875. 


Mr. Doria, No. 210, dated 7th July The proposed reconnoissance was to start from 
1875. Krasnovodsk and to extend over the following 
district :— 


From the Michaeloffsky Gulf to the Well Kara-durum, Kutol, Kara-Ishan, 
Lake Aidim, near the Balkan hills, Shapreda, Lake Shinda, Shikb, and Esenadji, 
and thence by the old bed at the Attrek, the ruins of the cities of Meshed and 
Mestdovrass (Meandouvan) to the Ford Tchat, at the junction at the Simbar 
with the Attrek. Yrom Tehat, the expedition was to descend the Attrek, and 
having made a fortified camp at u suitable place, to move on in different di- 
rections along the Sarmen. 

It was, however, stated that orders would be given to the Commander in 
no case to pss to the left bank of the Attrek, and not to pass the boundaries 

Protocol, dated 13th August 1874, Of the Persian Koords, although they might be 

Russian encampments at Tchatarvi, encamped on Aussian territory, as it had become 

dariorisiet:andtAgatabiet, known that on the right bank there was a nu- 

merous sedentary Koord population who acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Shah. 

General Lomakin started from Krasnovodsk on the so-called scientitic and 

Mr. Thomson, Telegraphic, dated Military expedition to explore the ancient bed of 


23rd July 1875. the Amu Daria early in July 1875, and about the 
Lord A. Loftus, No. 274, datea 7th 21st of that month he passed Kyzil-Arvad to attack 
September 1875. the Tekkeh tribes, and early in September following 


the Journal de St. Petersbourg aonounced that the Akhal Tekkeh tribe had 
submitted to the Russian General. 
At this time it was reported that there were about 500 Yemoot families at 
Mr. Thomson, No. 114, dated 23rd Kyzil-Arvad living under Russian jurisdic- 
July 1875. tion. 
In October following it was reported that General Lomakin was about to 
Mr. Thomson, No. 158, dated 28th Proceed to Karee-Kala, and Captain Napier sug- 


October 1875. gested that he should be allowed to proceed to 
Mr. Thomson, Telegraphic, dated Nardeen, some distance east of Asterabad, whence 
6th December 1875. he might proceed to Karee-Kala; but in forwarding 


home this request, Mr. Thomson observed that, although accurate information 

respecting this district was desirable, yet that the presence of Captain Napier 

there could not fail to irritate the Russians, and raise unfounded expectations 
among the Turkomans. 

These views were concurred in by Lord Derby and Lord Salisbury, and 

To Mr. Thomson, dated 1th Mr. Thomson was accordingly told to inform Cap- 


December 1875. tain Napier that he must not proceed to the dis- 
Mr. Thomson, No. 182A, dated 6th i mae i 
December 1878. tricts he proposed to visit for the present. 


He therefore collected such information as he could respecting this sup- 
posed important position without visiting it, and the following are extracts 
from the report of his journey to the northern districts of Persia, which was 
printed in 1876 :— 

“The little fort of Karee-Kala’”’ (or, as he spells it, Karakalla), “on the 

hehe: avaanadins ee on northern Attrek tributary, has in many respects 

PP ee ee an important position. It dominates both the 

Yemoot and Akhal pastures, and has been long the bone of contention between 
1 
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those tribes. From it also is open a good road into the Attrek and Goorgayy 
valleys, and across both these streams into Persia. Held by either the Yemoot 
or Akhal, it is a standing menace to the Persian border, and its oceupation by the 
Koords would be intolerable to both tribes. For years preceding 1860 it had 
been held by the Akhal Tekkeh. In that year a Persian force took and des- 
troyed it, ‘but 20 attempt at occupation was made—the distance and difficult 
of access being too great to leave any hope of success in the face of the strenu- 
ous opposition that was certain to be aroused. 


“Tn 1869 it was again taken and destroyed after some fighting. 


“Lately, after the occupation of Khiva, a colony of Gooklan, with a few 
Yemoots escaping from that place, rebuilt and occupied it. 


“They now own a nominal allegiance to the Elkhanee, and through hig 
influence their occupation appears to be acquiesced in by the tribes directly 
concerned. 


“The Russians are credited with an intention to occupy the position, on 
the ground that the Gooklan occupants are their subjects, being Khivans, and it 
is probable that they may also consider it as on their bank of the Attrek. 


“The position is an important one with reference to any military move- 
ments from the Attrek directed against the settlement of the Akhal in the 
* Atok.’ 

“Tts occupation by Persia should be the first step towards an extension 
of authority up to the Attrek, and the opening of friendly communications 
with the Tekkeh Turkomans.” 

“Page 66, dated 14th November | In another place he says :— 

nets “The Gooklan refugees from Khiva settled at 
Karee- Kala, a fort on the Ab-i-sunts, tributary of the Attrek, about sixty miles 
north of Boodjnoord, said to number 1,000 families, have made overtures to the 
Elkhanee, and will, he says, make use of him if pressed by the Russians on 
the Tekkeh. Meanwhile they pay no tribute.” 


Again: “A road from Goorgaun to Karee-Kala traverses the valley. This 
was the read most used by the Zekkeh in their 
raids south when they had possession of Karee-Kala.” 
[if these are the Akhal Tekkehs, it was before 1860. ] 


* At the edge of the ‘Dasht,’ on a spur of the mountain known as the 
Soonting Soor, or Soont Soor, stands the fort of Karee-Kala.* Its position, 
commanding (as it does) the only good road on to the Dasht plateau and then 
to the ‘Atok,’ has been the scene of frequent struggles between the Turkomans 
and Shahdilloo Koords. Some four years ago (? 1870) the Sham-u-dowla, 
Elkhanee, or Chief of the Shahdilloo, led a small force with a few guns against 
it, and succeeded in capturing it, after a siege of some days, and two unsuccess- 
ful assaults.” 


Page 115. 


On the 21st November 1874, Captain Napier 
drew special attention to the designs of Russia 
against Karee-Kala. 


He said :—“TI heard from a Turkoman, Solaiman by name, of the Kalta 
Terrah, who came to the caravanserai to-day, that the Russian General had 
given them notice to keep one camel for each family in readiness, as an expedi- 
tion against Karee-Kala was soon tobe undertaken. After the capture of Karee- 
Kala, he said they proposed to advance to Akhal and Merve. He also mentioned 
that the Tekkehs of Akhal were quite disposed to become Russian subjects, 
since the Persian Government had stopped their trade. 


And in another place he said that old accounts which he had received 
Page 122. agreed that the road from Karee-Kala to the Atok 
was passable for light guns, and that the country 

to the west was much broken, barren and waterless. 


Page 107. 





© The latest Russian survey places the fort on the northern slopes of the mountaina.—(Sd.) C. G. Napier. 
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It would therefore appear from these extracts that although Persia may 
claim the fort of Karee-Kala, she appears never to have occupied it in modern 
times. Nevertheless, Sir H. Rawlinson appears to be of opinion that the fort 
belongs to her. 


The following is an extract from his work entitled “England and Russia 
Page 342. in the East,” published in 1875. 


“As these last sheets are passing through the press, it is announced that 
operations have commenced, the Russian column from Chikishlar having 
appeared on the Attrek, with the avowed intention of attacking and occupying 
the Yemoot post of Karee-Kala, on the Simbar, which is the most westernly 
affluent of the Attrek on its right bank. ‘his demonstration then raises the 
frontier question in a direct and tangible form. Persia maintains her frontier 
to be marked not by the main stream, but by the watershed of the Attrek, the 
valleys of all the affluents of that river from the north, of which the Simbar, 
often called the Karee-Kala, is one, belonging to her, and the Yemoots, who 
inhabit those valleys, being accounted her subjects. 


“If Russia overrule this claim, and insist on her right to regard the main 
stream from its embouchure to its source as the boundary between Russian 
and Persian territory, the Shah will lose some of the fairest districts of 
Khorassan, and Russia will command not only the Attrek road to Merve, but 
the high road to Meshed from the Caspian. 


“Of course the protest of Persia against what she calls a violation of 


frontier would be unavailing unless warmly supported by England; and Russia 
does not seem disposed to admit of our right of interference in such a matter.” 


In April 1876 a proposal was made by the Grand Duke Michael to the 


Lord A. Loftus, No. 145 most ~M™peror of Russia that General Lomakin should 


secret, dated 14th April 1876. undertake another expedition to the Attrek during 
Lord A. Loftus, No. 151, dated i i 7 it} 
April 1876. the ensuing summer, but His Majesty positively 


forbade any such expedition to be undertaken, pos- 
sibly on account of Count Schouvaloff having reported to His Imperial Majesty 
and the Russian Government that, although the annexation of Khokand had 
produced no notable impression on public opinion in England, yet that any 
extension on the right hand from the Caspian towards the Persian and 
Afghanistan frontiers would be very differently viewed, and that any advance 
on the Attrek, or towards Merve, would immediately give rise to action on the 
part of the Indian Government. 


The following tracing from Kiepert’s Map of Turkestan shows what he 
considers to be the present boundary of Persia :— 
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The question of the Attrek, or northern frontier of Persia, appears then to 
stand thus :— 


In 1834 Great Britain and Russia entered into an agreement to res 


: : ‘ . : pect 
Confidential Memorandum, No. 2150. the independence and integrity of Persia. 


In 1838 this agreement was confirmed. 


In 1842 the Russians, with the avowed object of assisting the Persians 
against the Turkomans, occupied the Island of Ashoorada, near Asterabad, to 
the south of the River Goorgaun, and crected buildings on the island. 


In 1845 they increased their buildings, when the Persians remonstrated 
against their doing so. 

In 1846 it became evident that the Russians intended to form a military 
establishment at Ashoorada, their object being, it was believed, to entice the 
Turkomans towards the Russian Government, and to detach them from Persia, 


They then attempted to establish themselves in the mainland opposite 
Ashoorada, and asked the Persians to allow them to build a hospital there, and 
to surround the building and store-houses with a wall; but the Persians, on 
being cautioned by the British Minister that such a building would be in reality 
a fortress, they withheld their consent. 


In 1849 the British Government informed the Russian Government that 
they thought the time had arrived for restoring Ashoorada to the Persians; but 
it has never been restored to this day. 


In 1858 the Russians were engaged for fifteen days in surveying the whole 
line of coast of the Bay of Ashoorada. , 


In 1854 the Persians were about to repair their fortifications at Enzclee, 
near Resht, and at Gez, near Asterabad; but the Russians remonstrated, and 
they consequently deferred doing so, although the British Government urged 
the Persian Government to put Asterabad and Enzelee in a state of defence. 
At this time the Russian Chargé d’ Affaires at Teheran admitted that Ashoorada 
belonged to Persia. 

After the Crimean war Russia increased her naval force in the Caspian, 
and Mr. Abbott pointed out to Her Majesty’s Government how this step could 
only be regarded in the light of a menace to Central Asia and British India, as 
the best route into Afghanistan was through Asterabad. 


In 1865 the Russian Government proposed to Persia to make the Attrek 
River the boundary of Persia, on the shores of the Caspian, in lieu of the Koja- 
Su, which was stated to be more to the south, and had hitherto been the recog- 
nized frontier. 

In 1869 the Russians took possession of Kyzil-Soo, or Krasnovodsk, in 
Balkan Bay, with the avowed object of opening a route to Khiva and Turkestan 
in the interest of commerce. 


The Persians remonstrated, and claimed the coast as belonging to them, 
but the Russian Minister at Teheran asserted that 
Persia had no territorial rights on the shore of the 
Caspian Sea so far north; and on the 13th December following an agreement 
was come to between Russia and Persia that the Attrek should form the boun- 
dary between their respective States in their neighbourhood, and that no 
Russian forts should be erected on the Attrek. 


In 1872 the Russians invaded Akhal, belonging to the Turkomans, and 

captured Kyzil-Arvad, Barne, and Berma, and it 

. was reported they had taken Karee-Kula also, 
which is claimed by Persia, with the intention of fortifying it. 

In 1873 the Russians, notwithstanding the Agreement of 1869, erected a 

Page 8. fort to the north of the Attrek River near its 

mouth, called Chikishlar; they also crossed the 

Attrek and attacked the Yemoot Turkomans; but on the Persians protesting, 

the Russians said they fully recognized “the Attrek as the frontier between 


Pages 3 and 4. 
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Russia and Persia,” but a doubt has now been raised as to whether the Agree- 
ment of 1869 had reference to that part. of the river which empties itsclf into 
the Caspian Sea, or to the river along its whole extent; and this again has led 
to another question, as that is what are the real sources of the Attrek. 


When the discussion on this latter point first arose in 1873, the Russian 
Asiatic Society re-issued their map of Central Asia 
of 1863, with the colouring altered, so as to.show 
the boundary between Russia and Persia as extending for a distance of about 
forty or fifty miles up the river Attrek, but not so far as Karee-Kala. 


In 1874 the Russians claimed jurisdiction over the districts to the south of 
the Attrek, and lying between that river and the Goorgaun ; but so recently as 
November of that year the British Government informed the Russian Government 
that the territory lying between the Attrek and the 
Goorgaun was unquestionably Persian territory. 


In the same year the Russians came to a secret understanding among them- 
selves to consider all the territory lying between 
Khiva and the Attrek as annexed to Russia, al- 
though they do not publicly avow it; and they would now appear to be again 
considering the question of obtaining a footing on the mainland, either at 
Moolla Kala or at Khoja Nefes, or at both, their chief object being to force 
from the Persians an admission that the Attrek forms the boundary between 
Persia and Russia from ifs source (wherever that may be) to the Caspian Sea. 


But as great doubts exist as to what is really the source of that river, Persia 
might find herself deprived not only of some of her most fertile districts, but also 
of her most important defensive positions, including Karee-Kala, which she 
firmly maintains belongs to her, were she to consent to the Russian proposals ; 
and from the latest accounts it appears that the Russians have evident desigus 
of occupying Karee-Kala. 

But, notwithstanding these proceedings of Russia at Ashoorada, Kyzil-Soo, 
Chikishlar, Hajee-Bayat, Karee-Kala and _ else- 
where, she has assured the British Government, so 
recently as July 1873 and December 1874, that she considers the Agreement 
entered into with the British Government in 1834, which was confirmed in 
1838, to maintain the independence and integrity of Persia, to be still binding ; 
and the point, therefore, which has to be determined is, what is considered by 
this country, by Persia, and by Russia, as the north boundary of Persia ? 
Until some arrangement is come to on this point, the discussion is likely to be 
interminable. 


Pages 5 and 11. 
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APPENDIX Iv. 


[Referred to in paragraph 51, Chapter IL] 


REPORT BY MR. RONALD THOMSON ON THE TURKOMAN TRIBES OCCUPYING 
DISTRICTS BETWEEN THE CASPIAN AND THE OXUS, DATED 
TEHERAN, 29rm FEBRUARY 1876, 


Tue military operations recently undertaken by the Russians from Krasnovodsk and the 
mouth of the Attrek, and the presumption that these operations in the direction of Merve wil] 
be renewed before long, induce me to submit te Government, as a portion of my general report 
the result of the information relative to the above tribes, which I have recently obtained from 
what may be considered the best native sources. 


The country inhabited by the Turkomans lies to the north of Persia and Herat between 
the Caspian Sea and the Oxus. The important tribes inhabiting that region are the follow- 
ing :—Choudours, Yemoots, Goklans, Tekkes, Aleilees, Saryks, Salors, Ersarees, 


Tbe various branches and subdivisions of these tribes; the strength of each, given 
approximately but, I believe, with sufficient accuracy ; the districts in which they dwell; the 
names of their present Chiefs ; and the strongholds they possess, are noted in the accompanying 
Table (No. 1). 


The Choudours number about 8,000 tents, or 40,000 souls. They occupy the country 
between Mangishlak on the Caspian and Khiva, 


The Yemoots inbabit the land on both banks of the Attrek, and as far to the north of that 
river as Balkhan and Krasnovodsk. They number altogether about 30,000 tents, or 150,000 
souls. Of these 12,000 families inhabit the Attrek region, and 18,000 families dwell on the 
left bank of the Oxus, in the territory of Khiva. 


The Goklans occupy the country on the Gurgan River, extending from near Asterabad 
eastwards to the district of Boojnoord in Khorassan, a distance of 75 miles in length by 20 
miles in breadth. Their numbers have been over-estimated in some recent reports, having 
been given at 12,000 and even 30,000 families. They numbered some years ago 6,000 
families, but they have since decreased, and at present they do not exceed 4,000 families, or 
20,000 souls. ‘They are not strictly nomads. The richness of the soil in the Gurgan country 
enables them to raise large quantities of grain, and silk is cultivated by them also to a consi- 
derable extent. 


They pay 7,000 tomans (2,800/.) annually as tribute to the Persian Government. The 
tribute nominally is double this amount, but one-half is remitted under the name of allowances 
granted by the Shah to their Chiefs. The Goklan tribute is paid to the Governor of Astera- 
bad through the Chief.of Boojnoord. 


The Tekke is the most important tribe among the Turkomans. Originally it occupied the 
territory in which now the Akhal branch alone is found. But their numbers having increased to 
such an extent that there was no longer space for them on the line of the Attrek, they divided : 
25,000 families, or 125,000 souls, remaining there, and 24,000 families, or 120,000 souls, 
proceeding eastwards, forcibly dispossessed the Saryk and Salor tribes of the Merve territory, 
which they have since continued to occupy. 


Of the Aleilees there are only 3,000 families, or 15,000 souls. Several encampments of 
this tribe are to be found on the mountain slopes to the north of Deragez and Khelat, where 
they cultivate the soil to a limited extent, paying 10 per cent. in kind on the produce to the 
Persian Chiefs of these districts. ‘The remaining portion of the tribe inhabit lands situated to 
the east of the Moorghab River. 


The Saryks and Salors having been expelled, as already stated, from Merve, proceeded 
south and established themselves in the districts of Penjdeh, Maroochak, and Bala Moorghab, 
on the Moorghab River, from Yoleten, which is eight fursakhs, or 32 miles south of Merve, to 
the territory of Herat. 


The Saryks number 10,000 tents, or 50,000 souls. 
The Salors do not exceed 5,000 families, or 25,000 souls. 


_ The Ersaree Turkomans occupying the left bank of the Oxus from Charjui on to 
Khiva, are said to number about 30,000 tents, or 150,000 souls. Their principal wealth is i 
camels, and they are the great carriers of merchandize between Khiva, Bokhara, Balkh, Kholm, 
Andkhoi, Seripol, Meimeneb, Shiberghan, and other places. 
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The whole Turkoman population, comprised in the aboye-menti il 
estimated at 109,000 families, or 545,000 sche eae a 


There are two routes by which a Russian force may advance along the norther 
the Attek Hills in the direction of Merve, one being from ee oe ore oc 
Balkhan to Kizl Ervad, which is the first Tekke encampment at the western extremity of the 
Akhal territory, and 130 miles from the Caspian; and the other from Chekishler by way of 
Hajee Beiyat and Meshed Misrian to Kizl Ervad, or from Hajee Beiyat to Karee Kala, and 
thence to Kizl Ervad. , 


By the Balkhan road, the water supply is dependent upon wells. By the other there is 
an abundant supply derived from the Attrek and one of its affluents, on which Karee Kala is 
situated. ‘The occupation of this fort by Russia would be of great importance to her in 
advancing on Merve, as it would give her the command, not only of the Attrek Valley on to 
Boojnoord and Koochan, and thence through a fertile tract of country 96 miles in length, with 
a thoroughly good road to Meshed, but would also give her the command of the passes ‘ the 
Attek range, leading to the encampments of Tekke in the Akhal country. 


Around Karee Kala there is a large extent of cultivated land which is irrigated by the 
stream npon which the fort is built. ‘This stream contains about 10 sengs* of water. Not 
long ago Karee Kala was in the possession of the Persians, but they were unable to retain 
possession of it, and it is now occupied by Goklan immigrants from the Khivan territory to 
the number of 1,000 families. 

From Karee Kala it is nine fursakhs, or 36 miles, to Kizl Ervad, which is the first station 
occupied by the Akhal branch of the Tekkes, on the road from the Caspian towards Merve. 


These Turkomans inhabit the district known by the name of the Attck, a fertile tract of 
land situated on the northern slopes of the Elboorz mountain range, which divides Khorassan 
from the Turkoman desert. That fertile tract is from eight to sixteen miles broad, and 
extends from Kizl Ervad eastwards to Anow and Gavers, a distance of about 150 miles, 


It is watered by numerous streams descending from the ravines in the mountain range, 
and where the cultivation ceases, the Chol, or desert, commences. This desert during the 
spring months affords a nutritious pasture, and while the season lasts a portion of each of the 
tribes descends to the plains to feed their flocks and cattle, while the rest remain in their 
permanent settlements above. An abundant supply of fuel may be obtained from the desert 
itself, as in many parts there are extensive tracts of Tak jungle. This tree grows to the height of 
about 12 feet, and is of so dry a nature and so brittle that the trunks may be easily snapped, 
and when lighted it burns readily with a clear flame, and almost without smoke. The various 
tribes of the Akhals, the important branches of which are mentioned in the accompanying 
Table (No. 1), have their permanent camps within the limits of the irrigated lands. Near 
the camp are generally to be found mud-wall enclosures, called by the Turkomans kelatebs, or 
kalas, intended for shelter and protection against sudden attacks. 

These afford no defence, however, unless against predatory horse without guns. Even for 
that they are not always efficient, and in the event of the attacking force being a large one, 
they would not seek shelter in the kelatehs, but would make off for the desert at once. 

Kizl Ervad is occupied by the Vekeel tribe of Akhals, under Ata Nezr Beg, forming an 
encampment of 1,000 families. 

Thence to Bamee is about five fursakhs, or twenty miles, and there the Beg tribe is 
encamped, numbering 500 tents. 

Two fursakhs, or eight miles, east of Bamee is Boormeh, under Evez Morad Takkmeh, of 
the Seechmez tribe. 

Three fursakhs, or twelve miles further on, is Archemen, where the Dasheiyaks have a 
camp under Noor Mahomed Serdar, and 16 miles beyond Archemen is Beherzen, also occupied 
by Dasheiyaks. 

Sixteen miles thence is Dooroon, occupied partly by Begs and partly by Vekeels, 

Four miles beyond Dooroon is Karakhan, where there is a Vekeel camp, of which Berdee- 
keer is the Chief. 

From this point the country to the eastward is a waste for four fursakhs (sixteen miles). 
It is without water, and there are no camps till the districts of Ak Tuppeh, Meheen, Yarejee, 
and Guk Tuppeh are reached. 

At Ak Tuppeh camps belonging to the Tolkee branch of the Vekeel tribe are situated 
under Kol Bater, Jevan Igdir, and Borjak Sultan. South of Ak Tuppeb, towards the hills, 
and two miles distant from them, are several kclatehs, or walled villages, one of which belongs 
to Noor Verdy Khan and another to Kordee Baee. Both of these are occupied by the Vekeel 
Turkomans. They pay tribute to the Persian Government in the shape of a carpet and a 
camel, presented annually to the Chief of Koochan, in order to secure themselves from attack 
or reprisals on the part of the Persians. They abstain from making raids on Persian territory. 





* In Persia , running water is measured by the number of sengs or stones, this term having originally been 
employed with reference to the quantity required to turn a millstone. A seng of water is a stream 20} inches 
wide and 6¢ inches deep, flowing over a smooth surface with a gentle incline. 
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About three miles from Ak Tuppeh is Tazeh Mcheen (New Mcheen), a small fort 
which the Kara Yormeh, a branch of the Vekeel tribe, are encamped, under Ishmet 3, at 
their Chief. The remains of an old town of considerable extent, known as Old Meheen - , 
seen here. ame 

About along gun-shot from Meheen is Yarejee, a walled fort with a camp adjoinin 
which belongs to the Seechmez tribe, under Soufee Khan. Four miles beyond Yarejee is Gu 
Tuppeh, where nearly the whole of the Seechmez Akhals are encamped. They number shout 
2,000 tents, which are divided into Owbehs, or camps, of 75 to 200 families each. 


The walled enclosure here is partly ruined, and would hardly afford any protection against 
even a Turkoman enemy. This place is twelve miles distant from the hills, and it is 29 fursakhg 
(116 miles) distant from the Persian town of Koochan, which is 23 fursakhs (92 miles) distant 
from Meshed. 


Koochan to Sheerwan fe wes we ahs 9 fursakhs. 
Sheerwan to Yangee Kala avi as wa aa iy 
Yangee Kala to Germab ase oes ae w 6°, 
Germab to Guk Tuppeb eae as wie sic, SE ts, 


29 fursakhs, 


From Guk Tuppeh onwards is the district of Akban, which extends for six miles in length 
and three miles in breadth, where there are numerous encampments of the Vekeel tribe. 


The water which supplies both Guk Tuppeh and the district of Akhal comes from the 
Germab River, which passes through Yangee Kala. 


This river, when it reaches Akhal, is called by the Turkomans Sekkez Yab, from its being 
divided into eight streams, four of which pass through Akhal and four go to Guk Tuppeh. 
All the water of these streams is expended in the cultivation of the fields belonging to the 
above villages. 


There are from 2,000 to 3,000 tents of Vekeel Akhals in this one district. Here also are 
several small kelatehs, about four miles from the hills. They are named the Yangee Kelateh, 
and are occupied by the Vekeel and Seechmez tribes. 


Quite close to Akbal, to the east, is the Feeroozeh Stream, called by the Turkomans the 
Altee Yab, or Six Streams, flowing from Karkalik and Kozlok, where the Konkor branch of the 
Beg tribe is encamped to the number of 300 tents. 


The Feeroozeh Stream flows from the village of that name, occupied by the mixed Perso- 
Turkoman race known as Donook, and situated near the top of the pass leading from Khorassan 
over the mountain range, and near the elevated peak called the Choopan. 


On the Feeroozeh water, about four miles east of Akhal, is the fort of Izkend, occupied 
by the Vekeel tribe under Noor Verdy Khan. To the south of this, near the hills, there are 
camps belonging to the Beg tribe, numbering about 1,000 tents. There are other forts also in 
this district which all belong to the Begs, amongst which are Yimshan Kala, Shoor Kala, and 
Kala Allah Verdy Sheikh. There are about 4,000 to 5,000 tents here altogether. 


From Izkend it is sixteen miles to the district of Nissa, which belongs to the Dasheiyaks. 
Here there are the remains of an old town, which was once a place of considerable importance, 
and the chief place of the district. Nissa is the strongest position the Akhals have. The fort 
is neatly a ruin now, but could be repaired. It is built on a mound, and its earthworks* are 
fifty feet high. The stream flows outside, and is a fine and copious spring of water inside, and 
it would hold about 3,000 men. The water in this district is from hill streams, one of which 
has twenty sengs of water. The Turkomans captured the place and established themselves in 
it, at the time when the dynasty of the Suffaveans terminated. There are other Turkoman 
forts at Nissa, one of which is called Bagher, and belongs to Kereem Verdy Eeshan, and 
another named Meerabeh. The tribe pay a tribute to Persia of one camel, in proof of their 
having engaged to abstain from act of plunder. — 


Herzeh Kala, also occupied by Dasheiyaks, is a very short distance from Izkend. 

Kipchak, where the Beg tribe encamp with 1,000 tents, is eight miles from Izkend 
eastwards. 

Gukcheh, the encampment of the Gukcheh tribe, of which Bairam Ali Mergen is the 
Chief, is six miles on from Kipchak. 


At Gooshee, seven miles further to the east, are encampments of Beg and Vekeel 
Turkomans. 

Thence to Ashkabad is six miles, This is a walled fort, 400 yards by 200, but itis 
partially ruined and out of repair. Some tents are inside the walls, but the encampment 18 
outside and beyond the adjacent gardens and vineyard. The Vekeels are established here under 
Aman Koolee Serdar, Karom Beggce, and Pashee Serdar. 


a ne se 


* Khakreez. 
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Anow is eight miles beyond Ashkabad. A tribe of Toorks formerly resided here, subject to 
Persia, but the Turkomans of the Akhal combined to drive them from the place ani Anow 
was surrounded and besieged, but, being a place of some strength, it held out for two years 
and during that time the Turkomans built a fort within gun-shot higher up ou the streain, 
where they mounted one gun and fired constantly on the place. When the Toorks were birdy 
starved out, the Persians sent a force from Meshed and withdrew the inhabitants to near 
Deragez, and since that time, four years ago, Anow has remained in possession of the Turko- 
mans by whom it was taken, and the encampment which they now have numbers 400 tents. 


Gavers is an encampment of 100 tents belonging to the Bey tribe, eiht miles £ 
s o rther ¢ 
the east, and here the Akbal districts end. - : as eae 


Gavers is isolated to a great extent from the main body of the Tekkes, and in case of 
attack they cannot rely upon getting aid or support from the rest of the tribe. They, therefure, 
profess a sort of allegiance to the Persians, und cultivate the adjacent land paying 10 per 
cent. of the produce to Allahyar Khan, the Persian Chief of Deragez. . 


Gavers is thirty-five miles by road from Deragez. 


‘ Beyond this point on to Merve is a barren waste, with scarcely any water, and no 
important encampments. Qn the Tejjen there are no Tekkes now. 


When migrating from the Akhal country, they occupied the Tejjen lands for some time, 
but their cattle having suffered from the fly, and they themselves being hard pressed by 
the Hissam-es-Sultaneh, then Prince Governor of Khorassan, they abandoned the place in 
1858 and went on to Merve. 


The road through the Akhal territory is perfectly easy for the passage of guns and 
wageons, and for any military force which can defend itself against undisciplined horsemen, 
armed with guns, pistols, swords, and lances. The Turkomans have, of course, no breech- 
loading arms. Those of the Akhal possess only one piece of artillery, which they took from 
Jafter Koolee Khan, Shadillo, fifteen years ago, when they defeated him at Karee Kala. They 
have workmen among them who can repair thoroughly their rifles and guns, and can even make 
rifle barrels, and amongst the Tekkes of Merve they have learned to make percussion locks, 
and now nearly all their flint guns have beeen altered and fitted with these. They make good 
gunpowder, and the percussion caps and other ammunition required are obtained from Khiva 
and, Bokhara. 


The Tekke Turkomans of Merve possess twenty-eight pieces of artillery. Four of 
these were taken from the Khan of Khiva, and twenty-four were captured from the Persians 
in 1861. 


In the event of war with a powerful enemy, the Tekkes of Merve and Akhal would 
mutually assist each other, but the latter, having a large extent of country to defend, could not 
furnish a contingent of more than 1,000 horse; while the former, if not attacked from Bo- 
khara at the same time that the Akhal country was threatened, could furnish 3,000. 


The Tekkes of Akhal appear to have formed a plan of operations for themselves in the 
event of their being attacked by a Russian force, which is to leave garrisons in Kizl Ervad 
and Boormeh, and having withdrawn their encampments to Guk Tuppeh or other suitable places 
further east, to assemble their horse, and by sudden attacks on their exposed points endeavour 
to cut off the Russian supplies and communications. 


Noor Verdy Khan is considered hy the Turkomans the best man they have to lead them 
in such an emergency. He is about fifty years of age, strong and active, and, being of a very 
determined character, has acquired great influence over ali the branches of the Tekke tribes, 
both in the Attek and at Merve. 


I may mention here that, besides the passes noted in the annexed paper, there are three 
leading from the Akhal country into Persia which are practicable for artillery—the Kaplan 
Keiya, the Khormend or Kozlok, and the Anow defiles. 


On the southern side of the Attek Hills are a number of villages mostly ruined, but which 
are well supplied with water-and all that is requisite to make the region productive and 
valuable. 


These begin with Chunder and Soont, where there is a good stream ; then Karee Kala, 


now in the hands of the Goklans; next, Khojeh Kalasse, between Karee Kala and Kizl Ervad 


aud Bend Hassan. 

Beyond Bend Hassan, proceeding eastward, is the village of Nokhor, where 500 Toork 
families reside. They are not loyal to Persia, and are in league with the Turkomans, to whom 
they convey speedy intelligence when any Persian expedition is directed against them, and 
whose raids in Kborassan they facilitate as much as possible. 


The next eight villages are likewise in ruins. They are Keraee, Khojeh Kalasse (second 
of this name), Kala Boogdebaee, Koolar Meshedee, Daceneh, Rastighan, Saook Soo, and Arab 
Kalasse, which is opposite the kelateh of Noor Verdy Khan on the Akhal side. 
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Haz had 1,000 families of Persian troops residing in it, but they were driy 
Turkomans, and the place is now wholly abandoned, though it is an important, position for th 
Persians, being a place close to the Akhal country, where Persian expeditions could halt carl 
rest their horses, and having obtained local intelligence, make a descent on the Turkoman 
encampment without. their presence in the vicinity being known or suspected. Another Village 
has now been built further back towards Boojnoord, two miles to the north of the Attrek 
opposite Maneh, and the remnant of the Raz inhabitants are established there. It was called 
Kedoo Now Deb at first, but its name bas recently been altered to Mahomedabad. In it aie 
300 families. 

Further east is Kolkolab, now inhabited by sixty Arab families, who were driven out of 
the place previously named as Arab Kalasse ; then Germab, occupied by fifty Arab and fifty 
Toork families ; and Kozlok, the stream from which flows to the north into the Akhal country 
and two villages called Feroozeh, inhabited by Toorks and Koorks, 100 families in each, The 
stream from these two latter places also runs to the north to the Guk ‘Tuppeh district of the 
Akhal Turkomans. 


The principal village of the district of Koosh Khaneh is Yangee Kala, but it has lost its 
former importance, and has only thirty families now, whereas formerly it had 200, 

The other four villages of Koosh Khaneh are Eezman, with fifty Toork families; Keefan 
1,000 families of Tats or Persians; and Kilkillab. 

The districts of Maneh and Germeh Khan on the Upper Attrek, belonging to Boojnoord 


are both hot and unhealthy in summer, rice being cultivated there, but Semilkhan, being at 
a higher clevation, is more healthy. 


en out by the 


The Koordish tribes transplanted by the Suffavcans into Khorassan were the Zafferanloo, 
6,000 families; Keiwanloo, 6,000 families; Khordeh Oimak, 6,000 families; Shadilloo, 3,000 
families. ‘The three first were established in Koochan, Chenaran, Radkan, and other districts 
along the Turkoman border, and the last, the Shadilloo, at and near Boojnoord. These tribes 
have, it is said, doubled their numbers, and are now estimated by one of their Chiefs at 42,000 
families or 210,000 souls. 


A number of these occupying the villages lying between the Akhal country and the dis- 
tricts of Boojnoord, Koochan, aud Chenaran have intermarried with the Turkomans, and are 
not to be trusted as loyal Persian subjects. 


They are in the habit of giving information to the Turkomans, and of conniving at their 
plundering excursions and raids into Persian territory. Those who are of this race are called 
Donooks, as mentioned elsewhere. 


It may be assumed that the Russians will march upon Merve, and that their first object 
will be to secure for themselves a strong position in the Akhal country, somewhere near its 


eastern extremity, there to await a further advance by way of Serekhs, or an attack on Merve 
from Bokhara. 


From Serekhs to Merve is at present a dry desert, but water might be conveyed by a 
small canal from the Tejjen River at Serekhs to the immediate vicinity of the Moorghab 
River at Merve, as was done to Koocheh Kom, which is half the distance, and only eight 
fursakhs from the Moorghab, by the Persian troops under the Hishmet-et-Dowleh, when he 
advanced upon Merve in 1861, and was defeated by the Turkomans. 


The soil everywhere around Merve is most fertile, and an abundant supply of water is 
available for irrigation at all seasons from the Moorghab. It is conveyed from the river over 
the adjacent lands by a large canal, called the Karayab, and by other smaller channels. The 
tract of land which may thus be brought under cultivation is capable of producing grain 
sufficient for the support of a much larger population than now exists in that locality. 


In the Russian map published at St. Petersburgh in 1873, the line of the Persian frontier 
—as if with a view to future events in these regions—is laid down as extending from Hassau 
Koolce, at the mouth of the Attrek, along the line of that river to the north of Boojnoord and 


south of Deragez, which is excluded from the Persian territory, although it is under the direct 
rule and authority of the Shah. 


It is, in fact, placed about twelve miles outside of the Persian boundary. Khelat is placed 
about ten miles within the Persian boundary line. Serekhs, which has a Persian garrison of 
500 men and four guns, is also excluded from Persia by twelve miles, and the Persian frontier 18 
then taken south, in a straight line almost, to within 60 miles of Herat. The frontier of 


Afghanistan is then carried due east for 80 miles, and after that it passes to the north and cast 
until it reaches the Oxus at Khojeh Saleh. 


The Russians, consequently, once at Merve, will be in occupation of all the country which, 
according to their maps, is neither Persian nor Afghan territory, and that will bring them to 
within 25 miles of the city of Herat and 20 miles of the town of Meimeneh. 


The Turkomans, and especially those located near the Persian frontier, have, by their 
atrocities, deservedly acquired for themselves an infamous reputation in these countries. They 
are not only relentless marauders, but, when their enemies are not of the Soonnee Mahomedan 
faith, inveterate men stealers and slave dealers, treating their captives, when too old for the 
market, or too young to be anything but an incumbrance, with the greatest brutality. 
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: But, on the other hand, it must be admitted that the counter-forays made by the Persians 
into the Turkoman country, are mostly conducted in the same ruthless spirit, and that, when 
engaged in actual hostilities, there is little to choose between the two ag regards the cruelties 
perpetrated. 


The Turkomans aré not devoid of good qualities however. Theft from each other is 
unknown. Chiefs, elders, and tribesmen all live on a footing of perfeet equality. Their faith 
in each other’s honesty is so great, that when money is borrowed by one from another, receipts 
are not giveu or required, and a man of good repute amongst them would rather lose his money 
than dispute the amount be had to receive. They pay no taxes. Those who possess horses 
receive a share of the water belonging to the tribe used for irrigation, proportionate with the 
number of animals they own. 

When on plundering excursions, the Turkomans pay the most implicit. obedience to their 
leaders. No one thinks of disputing or questioning the decision taken by the Chief on any 
point whatever so long as the expedition lasts, and they are invariably conscientious and 
scrupulously honest in delivering up for even-handed allotment and distribution every article 
which has been secured during the expedition, 


_ When they return every man gets his share, and if any of the party have been killed, 
their shares are set aside, and conveyed to their families through the elders of the tribe. 


An instance may be given of their scrupulousness with respect to booty. When the 
Persian army was defeated at Merve in 1861, the jewelled decorations and the jewelled sword 
of the Prince Commander fell into the hands of an old Turkoman, one of the crowd pouring 
into the deserted camp for plunder, and these were at once taken by him intact to those in 
charge of the booty. On the same occasion two Turkoman women found 7,000 tomans in 
the tumbril of one of the Persian abandoned guns, and the whole of this sum, without a coin 
being abstracted, was carried by them to the Chief’s tent. 


‘Turkomans, although they do not rashly expose their lives when on marauding expedi- 
tions, still meet death fearlessly and with a degree of composure which is remarkable even 
amongst Mahomedans. 


I have entered into these details with respect to the Turkomans in order to show that 
they are not altogether the irreclaimable savages they are described to be by the Russians and 
other writers; that, on the whole, amongst themselves, they lead an orderly and peaceable life ; 
that if they constantly pillage the districts of Khorassan, ill-treat and kill their prisoners, or 
carry them into captivity and slavery, they have been brought up to look upon this as legiti- 
mate warfare, to which, if they subject the Persians, the latter also in their turn subject them ; 
that unlike most other Asiatics professing Islamism, and notably those in the Caucasus, and 
the natives of Bokhara and the Central Asian States, they are not intolerant fanatics; that 
they are an extremely hardy race; and that, in the habits and character of the Turkomans 
generally, there are elements which show that they might in the presence of a powerful and 
civilized Government, become peaceable neighbours without their actual subjection being 
requisite, but that, in the event of their being brought under the Russian rule, they are likely to 
become before long a colony of Cossacks, who would prove themselves formidable and danger- 
ous enemies to any troops against whom they may be properly equipped and led. 


Of the papers which accompanied this report the following have been selected :— 

No. 1. Table showing the strength of the Turkoman tribes. 

No. 2. Table showing the strength of the Oimak tribes near the Perso-Herat, frontier. 
No. 3. Passes leading from the Akhal country into Khorassan. 
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[ lvii ] 
Defiles through which the Turkomans pass on raide in the Persian territory from the 
Akhal country. 


Anow Pass leading from Deragez to Anow. 
Gavers ,, ” ” ” ” 

Houdan ,, i »» Koochan to Ashkabad by the Asilmeh Mountain. 
Oghree Derreh ,, i », to the Atek. 


Karam Koh es 5 


” ” 
Sandook Pass _,, . » to Akhal. 
Hindewar ,, ay to Gooshee. 
Deekcheh 
Nemazgah } leading to Bagher in Akhal. 
Chogheh 


Izkend Pass leading from Feeroozeh. 

Feerozeh ,, » to Guk Tuppeh and Akhal. 

Another ,, four miles further west leading to the same districts, hill called Mar Koh 
interveniny. 

Defile at Karkalik 

Dass at Sekkez Yab } leading to Germab, Yarejee, and Kelateb. 

Pass at Meheen 


There is a high mountain peak here, called by the Turkomans Arik, and by the Persians 
Doshakh. It is said to be visible from three stages south of Khiva. 


Kaplan Keiya leading to Ak Tuppeh and Germab, practicable for artillery. 
Deveh Boyanee leading to Ak Tuppeh and Kara Khan from Keefan and Kooshkhaneh. 
Beherzen Pass from Boojnoord by Raz to Beherzen. 


Okhterashan 

Sugutlee 

Meimeh leading from Boojnoord to the Atek territory. 
Bamee 

Kooch 


Pass of Karakabagh leading from Boojnoord to Karee Kala and to Kizl Ervad. 
Teheran, 29th February 1876. 
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APPENDIX V. 


MEMORANDUM BY Mz. R. THOMSON ON THE YEMOOT AND GOKLAN TURKOMANS, Datrp 
23np APRIL 1876. ; 


Tur Mission Agent at Astcrabad having been referred to for detailed information on 
certain points connected with the Yemoot Turkomans on and near the Attrek and Gurgan 
Rivers, has reported in substance as follows :— 


The Yemoot encampments extend from the Caspian coast at Goomish Tuppeh, on the 
right bank of the northern embouchure of the Gurgan, and from Khojeh Nefess, on the left 
bank of the southern outlet of that river, to Gombed Kaoos, a distance of twenty fursakhs 
or 80 miles, from west to east. From south to north they occupy the lands on both banks of 
the Gurgan and Attrek Rivers, and the tract of country lying between these two streams, 
which are tife fursakhs, or twenty miles apart on the sea-coast, and gradually diverge so as to 
increase the distance intervening up to Gombed Kaoos, where there are 12 fursakhs, or 48 miles 
between the two rivers. 


At the embouchure of the Gurgan the distance between the northern outlet at Goomish 
Tuppeh and the southern channel at Khojeh Nefess is one fursakh, or four miles. 


* Amongst the Yemoots those tribes possessing herds or camels are called Choomoors, and 
they dwell in fixed camps. Those two possess cattle and horses and flocks are called Charwas, 
and they are always moving about, changing their camps for summer and winter, and visiting 
for pasturage localities north of the Attrek as far as Balkhan in one direction, and in the other 
eastwards as far as Karee Kala, which is 28 fursakhs, or 112 miles, distant from Boojnoord, 
The Charwas keep more to the north towards the Attrek. Fora considerable part of the year 
they are away in the Balkhan and Misrian districts and some of their camps move on to 
near Kizl Ervad and the Akhal country, but they all return during the harvest season to the 
Attrek and Gurgan districts for thr purpose of reaping and storing their grain. The Cho- 
moors do not quit the Gurgan lands on both banks of that river, but some of them bring 
their camps quite close to the Asterabad jungle in the winter, and withdraw again to their 
usual localities during the summer months. The amount of revenue payable by these tribes 
is 2,100 tomans, equal to 840/. annually, If the provincial administration at Asterabad 
were good, 5,000 tomans might be exacted without difficulty, for it is calculated that the 
Chomoors number 8,000 families, or 40,000 ssuls, and that the Charwas of the Yemoots 
number 12,000, or 60,000 souls; so that if even 10,000 of them are away beyond the Attrek 
and out of reach of the Persian authorities, 10,000 still remain within the Persian territory 
but the fact is that the Governor is seldom in a position to enforce payment of even 1,000 
tomans of the tribute claimed. 


: [ lix ] 
The following is a list of the Yemoot tribes and their subdivisions :— 
YEMOOT TURKOMANS. 





Jafferbaee ... 


Yilghce 


Yemoote ... 


Doojee 


Karadaghlee 


Tatar 


Yemoote ... 


Kojok 


Atabaee 


Yemoots { 
Ak 


lyoonee. 





Daz 





| Koochik ... 


l Kan Yokhmez 


Yemoote ... | Chooneo 


Branches and Subdivlslons, 


—_— —* —_ ——+, 



















Arikh, 

Kell. 
Kooseelee, 
Kizl. 

Sekalec, 
Dorkhagsa, 
Eidce Toomagj. 
Onok Toomuj. 
Chougan. 


A—— + 


Yor All ae 


Peng, 
Karaavjik 
Karajeh ... 
Oghoor Jelee 
Keleetch. 
Behlekeb, 
Keluk Meshrek, 


Noor Ali ase oe 


Sekreh. 
Keer, 
Meerzalee, 
Vekeelee. 
Ovlok. 
Cherehshek, 
Ipree. 


Oodek. 
Meioot, 
Eechmek, 
Abdal, 
Khivalee, 
Gernee, 
Choobnash. 
Bogheh. 
Goorganlee. 


Kerejeh Khon, 
Oroz Khun. 


Pehlevan, 
Agereen. 
Beerehan, 
Yaletiee. 
Lideklee. 
Kalmok, 
Oroos. 


Sikerlee. 
Akekmishlee. 
Aghlemishlee. 


Kehkeh, 
Khivachee, 
Keretch. 
Akchilee. 
Kirik. 

Dan Kirik, 


Sehonek. 
Tekkee Atabaee. 
Yampei. 

Saree Choonee. 
Mahomed Otlok, 
Temek. 
Khanlee. 
Kazelece, 
Kankirmeh. 
Toaneh, 
Dogenchee. 
Keeserkbeh. 
Keneh. 
Asnoorkook. 
Karadashkee. 


Sookhtee. 

Kook, 

Mebeeblee. 

Sheer Mahomedlee. 
Noor Mahomedlee. 
Ghizljeb. 

Yolweh, 

Hirreh, 


Paukeh. 
Hankek. 

Dort Ata Oghlee, 
Chinsoblee. 
Koozeklee. 


Asslanjok. 
Ostajok, 
Khortom. 
Kookee Kara. 


Helakoo. 
Kooljeh, 
Sareechekoov, 
Alo Makhdoom. 


Ak Irkeklee. 
Kara Irkeklee. 
Bedrak, 
Eimir, 


Demkerr. 
Sheikh, 
Kbojeb, 


XY 


Keer Loongee Koor, *; 





Chiefs. 


Noor Geldee Khan ... 
Adecoch Khan } 


Teg Jan Khan, 
Gelder Khan, 


Kilij Khon i 
Mahomed Khan Peng. 
Mvolla Doudor, 


Noor Yakdce Khan. 
Kazlee Khan. 


Valee Mahomed Khan. 
Khojeb Verdeo Khan. 


Meerza Koolee Khan. 


Akcheh Moolla. 


Nedr Khan Chomoo } 
Heshel Khan fa 


Nezr Seheneh 


Moosea Khan Charwa, 
Ameor Khan, 


Shamenkalee Khan. 
Kooch Morad Khan. 


Koorban Dordee. 
Kilij Kopan 


Meshed Soofee. 





Rewaags. 





Chiefs of the Charwas of Yar Ali tribe. 
In Bugsiao pay. 


Chief poled amongst the Turkomave for 
his wealth and courage. 


Encamp near the Goorgan River. 


Of the Sehench branch iu revolt at the 
Altrek. 


On the Attrek. 
At the Gargan. 


Charwa Chief. 


[ ix ] 


The six Sheref Yemcot tribes above mentioned are never on good terms amongst the 
selves, and they are frequently at open warfare with the Atabaees of the Choonee tribe, Th. 
Jafferbaees being nearer to and amongst the Russians on the Attrek are, more than any of the 
other Yemoote, disposed to put themselves under Russian subjection, and many of them lige 
already gone over to that Government. All those who come down from the Khivan tertitors 
are, without exception, Russians. The principal Chief of the Jafferbaee Yemoots is Geldce 
Kban. Heand his son may be considered as the Turkoman agents of the Russian Com: 
mander, for they are both in his pay, and his humble servants. ‘They belong to the erik 
branch of the Jafferbaees. The districts occupied by the latter extend from the mouth of the 
Gurgan, right away to the Balkhan, and through the Atadagh and Senodagh, up to the lands 
adjacent to Kizl Ervad, There is also in the same tribe another Chief, named Deria Koolee 
Khan, who likewise is in Russian pay, and bas a number of Russian decorations, The Jaffer. 
baees have small boats, with which they trade to some extent along the coast. 


As the principal tribe of the Sheref Yemoots is the Jafferbaee, so the most important 
tribe of the Choonee (Cholyoonee) division is the Atabaee. Moossa Khan, who is the Chief of 
300 families of the Ak branch of that tribe, has also gone over to the Russians, and is now in 
high favour with General Lomakin, who bas granted him a fixed annual salary, During the 
last vear he received 1,000 tomans. He and Geldee Khan and his son do their utmost to 
induce the other tribes to place themselves under Russian protection. The Turkomans, too 
are a very mercenary people, and the Russians spend moaey freely amongst them. : 

There are two Balkhans. One, the Little Balkhan, is on the road to Khiva from the 
Gurgan. It is a billy district, and is supplied with water from artificial wells, there being no 
running streams between the provinces of Asterabad and Krasnovodsk, except the Attrek and 
Gurgan rivers. There isan immense quantity of game all through the Balkhans, such as 
ibex, moution, antelopes, and the shooka (a small species of deer), and the gavkohee, or 
nylgav, or maral. 

The Great Ralkhan is further east, towards Kizl Ervad, whence it is only eight fursakhs 
distant. It is a district nearly twenty fursakhs in length and eight in breadth, with hills all 
around, and two entrances, one to the north and the other to the south. Pomegranates, figs, 
and vines grow there in quantities. 

Bauyir is a district above Misrian, ten fursakhs in length and four fursakhs wide. It isa 
healthy and fertile locality, and there is no more desirable place in all the Turkoman country 
in this region. In former times there was a canal from the Attrek which passed though Bauyir 
on to Misrian, where there was a great deal of cultivation, and now the Russians are about to 
reconstruct the dyke on the river, and carry the water to fertilize the Misrian lands. 

From Asterabad to Boojnoord, by Nardeen, is 61 fursakhs; Kooleeabad, four; Kotool, 
three ; Finderisk, four; Nowdeh, four; Chinashek, six; Seebchah, five; Nardeen, five ; 
Seng Sellah, five; Jajerm, three; Dereh, ten; Sankhass, three; Boojnoord, seven. 

Nardeen to Karee Kala, 30 fursakhs ; Chakir (Goklan Camp), seven ; Yiokak, five; Kirkh 
Kiz, six; Kara Chundee, seven; Karee Kala, five. 


Asterabad to Beiyat Hajee, eleven fursakhs; Ak Kala, three; Beiyat Hajee, eight. 


Asterabad to Meshed Misrian, twenty fursakhs; Gurgan, three; Attrek, seven ; Bekdillee, 
five; Misrian, five. 


Asterabad to Kizl Ervad, 43 fursakhs; Gurgan, three; Attrek, seven; Bekdillee, five; 
Misrian, five ; Chayirlee, eight; Balkhan, twelve; Kizl Ervad, three. - 
Asterabad to Krasnovodsk, fifty fursakhs. 


Asterabad to Karee Kala, 27; Ak Kala, three; Atrek, seven; Bekdillee, five; Keltooee 
three ; Meshed Boosem, five ; Karee Kala, four. 


. Hussein Koolee, mouth of Attrek, to Kizl Ervad, 33 fursakhs. 
Hussein Koolee to Misrian, twelve fursakhs. 


The Gurgan River has four times the quantity of water that the Attrek has; but it is 
mostly muddy, whereas the Attrek stream runs clear. 


The following is a list of the principal Chiefs of the Goklan tribe :— 


Goklan Chiefs. 








Terpes. CHIEFS. 








inkak na Kara Deesh Khas, 
Yinka ze ane { Korban Geldee Kban. 
Sen ag oe Rearban Dordee Chekaa. 7 
we vie ekke Khan os tee inci i Goklans. 

Karabalkban "| Mohammed Huscein Khan |. v7} | Principal Chiets of all the 
Seechmes +. | Khojeh Koolee Khan. 
Kernass + | Orjen Khan, 
Yow ... ove a en .. | Khanter Khan. 
Kayee ea : { Aghs Khao. 

oe ee Kara Khan. 
Karabalkhen ... .. | Safer Ali Khan. 





en ee 


Teheran, 28rd April 1876. 


APPENDIX VI. 


‘THE TURKOMAN STEPPE IN 1875. 


The Trans-Caspian regions, up to the last few years, were a blank space on all maps, and 
wo could form no just notion of the condition, the inhabitants, and the history o£ these vast 
regions, which, nevertheless, have played an important part in the annals of Asiatic history. 


This void is now beginning to be supplied, thanks to the progress of the Russian urms 
brought about as much by political combinations as by considerations of a more elevated 
character, which induce Russia to sacrifice a considerable portion of her material and_intellec- 
tual resources for the object of making known to the world forgotten countries and races, and 
to carry the germs of civilization to peoples whom circumstances of a historical, political or 
physical nature, have hitherto kept in complete isolation. , 


Since the year of the occupation of Krasnovodsk, »iz., 1869, the trans-Caspian districts 
have been traversed in every direction by Russian detachments. Inthe train and under the 
protection of the military force, men of science have endeavoured te explore this terra incognita. 
One of the first places in the list of these men must be given to Colonel Stebuitzky, Chief of 
the Topographical Department of the Caucasus, whose wanderings in the track of the Russian 
detachments in 1873 have furnished an abundant harvest of trustworthy and scientifically 
exact data respecting the country of the Turkomans, * 


The more recent expeditions of the columns from Krasnovodsk, and more especially the 
marches of General Lomakin in 1875, have added new and valuable details to the previous 
information. 


The present sketch is intended to review the state of the Turkoman Steppe in 1865, as it 
appears from the reports of General Lomakin, a portion of which were published in the 
Invalide Russe; it recapitulates, at the same time, the principal geographical data furnished 
by M. Stebnitzky in the diary of his journey.t 


GENERAL ASPECT OF THE TURKOMAN STEPPE AN) ITS INHABITANTS. 


Generally speaking, the following physical conditions and configuration are presented in 
the Turkoman Steppe, 

The Uzboi, or dried-up bed of the Oxus, constitute the lowest lying portion, which 
extends from the Caspian Sea (the Gulf of Bailkhan) to the present course of the Amu Darya. 


The Great Balkhan, a rocky elevation of 5,450 feet above the level of the Caspian, a 
western ramification of which extends as far as Krasnovodsk along the northern shore of the 
Golf of Balkhan, bounds this district and marks its direction from the (old) mouth (of the 
river) in the Gulf as far as the well of Buyurudji. To the north of the Great Balkhan is a 
vast sandy plain, named Chil-Mamed-Kum, which comes close to the Uzboi, and forms its 
boundary from the most easterly slopes of the Great Balkhan to beyond the well of Dektcha. 
Beyond this are the last outlying elevations of the Ust-Urt plateau, called here Boguraslan-kir, 
which border the ancient bed of the Oxus on the north, and run by the side of it as far as 
Igdy, at a more or less varying distance from it. No doubt, even beyond Igdy as far as the 
lake or Betandali-gol near Sary Kamysh, the slopes of the Ust-Urt are to be found bordering 
the course of the Uzboi. 

Its general direction, throughout its course of nearly 1,000 versts, may be summarised as 
follows :—From the Amu Darya to Dekteha and Sary Kamysh, from east to west; from Sary 
Kamysh to Igdy, fron N.N.&. to S.S.W.; from Igly to the Gulf of Balkhan, in a 
westerly direction with a decidedly southerly trendinz, caused by the Great Balkhao mountain 
chain. 

South of this low country, which bounds the Turkoman Steppe on the north, immense 
sandv deserts, some of which are 100 versts in breath, extend as far as the valley of the 
Tekkes, known under the name of Arkatch, which, stretching from north-west to south-east, 
is situated at the foot of the northern slope of the Kurendagh. This expanse of sand 
extends to the east as far as the Amu Darya, encroaches upon the oasis of Khiva, and stretches 
south along the Oxus up to the ancient frontiers of Bokbara. 

Ne sg ee eee et 


* The journey of Colonel Stebnitazy was made during the months of August to December 1872, in the 
track of the detachment of Colonel Markosof, by tho following route :—From Krasnovodsk to Dzoi-uriuk, by a 
cross road to the Uzboi, or ancient bed of the Oxus (nearly 200 versts); from Dzoi-uriuk to Igdy, along the 
Uzboi, 114 versts ; from Igdy to the south-west, across the sands to Kizil-Arvat, the first fortress of the Tekke 
Turkomans (130 versts) ; from there the length of the Tekke oasis to the fortress of Beurma and back (130 
versts) ; from Kizil-Arvat to the south-west, across the Kurendagh Mountains by the Adji Pass to Bair on the 
Sumbar, a stream falling into tho Attrek on its right bank (82 vorsts) ; from Bair, still to the south-west, along 
the Sumbar and then the Attrek to Chikishlar, the mouth of the river in the Caspian (more than 150 versts), 


+ See the Journal of the Caucasus Section of the Russian Imperial Geographical Society, Vol. II., 1873 
This report is acoompanied by splendid inap of the south-west portion of the Turkoman Steppe, on a scale of 20 
versts to an inch, 
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South of these deserts and beyond the valley of Arkatch risea the mountain cha 
Kurendagh, the gencral direction of which is from north-west to south-east. At ie he of 
mencement its breadth is about 60 versts, narrowing towards the south. At the point on 
the scttlements of the Tekkes cease, the Kurendagh is joined by a continuation of the mee 
chain which crosses the north of Persia and Khorassan. In the angle formed by the fanceas 
of the Elburz and the Kurendagh rise the Attrek and the Gurgan, the only rivers which eae 
the Turkoman Steppe. To the cast the Kurendagh is prolonged to the spring of Karantchik 
beyond which rise the mountains of the Lesser Balkhan. Beyond it, as far as the shores io 
the Caspian, the country consists merely of sands and salt marshes. 


The general aspect of this region is that of a vast ocean of sand, out of which the 
above-named mountain ranges and the Usi-Urt rise like great islands. Leaving out of con 
sideration the Attrek, the Gurgan, and the streams from the Kurengagh which water the 
oasis of the Tekkes, the ancient bed of the Oxus forms the part of the region best supplied 
with water. Everywhere wells of fresh water ave very scarce. There are certain districts of 
100, 200, and 300 square versts in extent which possess only one well of fresh waters, and one 
is led to believe that any attempts to dig new ones would seldom be crowned with success 
Want of water is the characteristic of the region, and this assertion is confirmed by the fact 
that the mountain system caused by the junction of the Kurendagh and the mountains of 
Khorassan, which is of considerable extent, only gives rise to two small rivers, the Attrek and 
the Gurgan, besides a few small rivulets watering the Tekke oasis. Under these physical 
conditions the land capable of cultivation can only form a very small proportion of the whole 
extent of the region. 


The presence of salt near the surface is an established fact in all the Turkoman country. 
It is to be found the whole length of the Uzboi, among the sands in the salt marshes, on the 
slopes of the Kurendagh, and finally, on the banks of the Attrek and the Gurgan. 


With regard to its meteorological conditions, the Turkoman Steppe presents extremes 
of temperature disproportioned to the latitude of the country. On one hand, at the close 
of summer in the month of September, the heat reaches 30: Reaumur in the shade; on 
the other, the cold is sometimes as much as 20° Reaumur below freezing. The seasons 
themselves present remarkable variations caused by the winds. The north-easterly gales blow- 
ing from far and over an unprotected country as far as the region of the Turkomans cause a 
perceptible fall in the temperature; dry and often very violent, they have in addition the effect 
of raising clouds of dust on the arid surface of the Steppe, which, impregnated with salt 
particles, prove extremely injurious to the eyes. The south of the Steppe, protected from the 
wind by physical causes, is warmer than the centre. The westerly winds from the south and 
south-west blowing from the Caspian render the air damp, bring clouds and heavy and con- 
tinuous rains in September and October. 


The whole of this region is, in fact, inhabited by the Turkomans, a people of the 
Turkish race, like the Tartars of the Caucasus and Northern Persia. Asarule, nomads, and 
speaking the Jagatai idiom, they may be subdivided into three distinct tribes—the Yomuds, 
the Goklans, and the Tekkes. In fact the only foreign element may be said to be the Persian 
Koords, who inhabit the upper valley of the Attrek, in the southern part of the Turkoman 
Steppe. 


The Turkomans are generally strong and robust, which one must attribute not merely to 
their mode of life, but also to the fact that, in the conditions of existence among them, death 
carries off at an early age all the weak and feeble subjects, and leaves only individuals in 
possession of a vigorous constitution. 


They are Sunnees, fairly religious, but not fanatics. They have several wives and 
readily intermarry with Persian or Koordish prisoners ; in all cases Turkoman children of pure 
blood are more thought of, and are favoured in the question of inheritance. The Turkomans 
marry young, and prefer young widows as having had some experience in household manage- 
ment. The status of the women is similar to that, among other Mussulmans, but they do not 
live in such complete seclusion as with the Persians. All the work of the household falls upon 
them, in addition to the making of carpets and the curing of skins. The men have no 
occupation except in brigandage and incursions (4//amans) into neighbouring countries. Asa 
tule the Turcomans lead a life which is quite patriarchal; they only acknowledge up to a certain 
point the authority of their elders (iekchiliar, aksakal), and take the law into their own hands 
in case of robberies committed on one another. : 
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THE YOMUDS, THE GOKLANS, THE TEKKES, AND THE KOORDS. 


The Yomud Turkomans may be divided into two sections—the Bairamchali and the 
Karachukha. The former inhabit the northern part of the Khanate of Khiva, near Lake 
Aibughir, their camps being found as far as Sary Kamsyh., 


The Karachukha are divided into the tribes Tchoni and Cheret, so named after their 
two principal Chiefs, and are further subdivided into a number of clans; according to the 
mode of life, be it sedentary or uomad, they are termed respectively Charva and Chomura. 
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The Chomura Yomuds dwell in the lower valleys of the Attrek and Gurgan, devoting 
themselves to fishing in the streams and to cultivation of the land on their banks. They sow 
wheat, millet, barley, cotton, sesamum, &e. On the banks of the Gurgan they feed great herds 
of horned beasts, but few camels. Waggons (kibitki) serve for their habitations, which, aga rule, 
are in 2 number together (called aouls) and, though they may not always remain in the same 
place, never move very far. 


Not so with the Charva Yomuds, who frequent the region between the Attrek and 
Gurgan for three cold months only of the year, viz., December, January, and February. In 
March they depart with their flocks to the north of the Attrek, and form their camps either 
on the right bank of that river, or near the fresh water lakes of Chairdy and Bougdaily, in the 
sands of Kizil-Koum, near the shores of the Caspian, or along the Uzboi, or “even in the 
vicinity of the Balkhan mountains, in a tract of country extending to the north as far as the 
Gulf of Karabugaz, and to the east as far as the well of Igdy. The nomads remain a month 
aud a half or two months in one spot, and then depart to another. 


Ever since the Attvek has been recognized as the frontier between Russia and Persia to 
the south of the Turkoman Steppe, the Russian Government, desirous to avoid bringing any 
violent change into the mode of existence among these nomads, while at the same time, anxious 
to secure the regions under their dominion from irregular irruptions by unsubdued elements, 
have issued an ordinance that, whenever the nomad tribes sojourn in Russian territory, 
they must be in subjection to the Russian authorities, and be represented by Khang selected 
with the object of communication with those authorities during the whole period of their 
migrations. 

The Chomura and the Charva have numerous ties of affinity between them. It often 
happens that the father is sedentary and the sons nomads, at other times a sedentary Turko- 
man becomes a nomad, and this change of life is induced by many reasons—by a marriage, 
by loss of property, &c. If, for instance, in summer it so happens that illness aud fevers make 
their appearance in the valleys of the Attrek and the Gurgan, the number of emigrations to 
the north of the Attrek increase immediately. 

It is very difficult to form even an approximate idea of the total numbers of 
the Chomura and the Charva. Anyhow there is reason to believe that the total of 
12,500 kibitkis for the two sections of the Yomud tribe, giving 77,500 souls, counting five 
individuals for each kibitki, as laid down by a person who has had the opportunity of obtain- 
ing information respecting the Turkomans (published in an article of the “ Repertoire Militaire”) 
is admissible, though rather above than below the real number. 

The Yomuds occupy the valley of the Attrek and Gurgan up to the minaret of Gumbeti 
kaous, and to the river Geurme-rud, an affluent of the Gurgan. 

Further to the east dwell the Goklan Turkomans, about whose settlements we possess 
but the slightest information. We only know that these camps extend to the sources of the 
Gurgan and to the countries of the Koords of Boojnoord and of Semulgan (a small tributary 
of the higher Attrek on its left bank). They are alsv to be found about the sources of the 
Sumbar (a right affluent of the Attrck), and of the Chandir (a left affluent of the Sumbar), 
and the vicinity of the fortress of Karee Kala; these are feudatories of the Khan of Khiva, and 
have for their Chief Nur-Geldee Khan. Tbe lands of the Goklans are better watered and 
contain more pasturage than those of the Yomuds. Like the other Turkomans, the Goklans 
live in kibitkis, but in clans of from 50 to 100 families. Their total number is estimated 
at the present time at 3,0U0 kibitki; formerly they were much more numerous, but a large 
portion of the tribe was forcibly deported to Khiva; another portion emigrated of its 
own free-will into that Khanate to avoid the Persian arms at the period of Mahomed 
Shah’s campaign on the borders of the Gurgan. Nearly all the Goklans are employed in 
agriculture and some few in rearing silkworms. As they are not nomad they pussess very few 
camels; on the other hand, their herds of horned beasts are very considerable. 


The Tekke Turkomans inhabit a long and narrow oasis, extending from north-west to 
south-east between the chain of the Kurendagh, and a range of sandy hills, the undulating 
outline of which is distinctly visible on the horizon at a distance of 20 or 30 versts from the 
mountains. There is reason to believe that the northerly winds which prevail in this region to 
have the effect of gradually driving these hills southward, so as to still more contract the 
Tekke oasis. 

The latter presents the appearance of a single valley with a clay soil, intersected by 
humerous threads of water from the Kurendagh. In this region it generally goes by the 
name of Arkatch, and affords the best of capabilities for agriculture and the growing of 
useful fruits. A series of forts and fortalices have been established along this valley from 
Kizil-Arvat, which may be considered as the extreme northerly point of the Tvkke settlements 
(100 versts to the south-east of Igdy) to the south-west of Merv. These furts amount to 43 
in number. 

They are all situated on the banks of the rivulets flowing from the Kurendagh, and are. 
surrounded by gardens and cultivated fields in the form of a square, each enviroued by a small 
rampart and moat. The fields are cultivated by hand, by means of tools in the forin of hoes. 
‘They sow wheat late in the autumn, and in spring, in addition to the wheat, a plant named 
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djoghena or djugara (holeus sorghum, or sorghum cernum ?) which they reap in Septembe 
or October. The grain of this plant serves as food for man, and it is also siven to the 
animals in place of corn; as for the stem, it provides hay for the horses and other domestic 
animals. 


According to the Tekkes themselves, it is by no means a communal system which jg i 
vogue with them in respect to the division of the cultivated land. Each plot of ground jg the 
absolute property of individual, who can dispose of it at his own pleasure. There is no doubt 
that the valley of Arkatch constitutes one of the best portions of the Turkoman countr 
owing to the number of rivulets which traverse it. It is especially so to the south-east of 
Kizil-Arvat, where the mountains are higher, and the number of rivulets greater. On the 
neighbouring deserts the Tekkes are in the babit of pasturing their numerous herds, Asa 
rule, this Turkoman tribe may be considered as half sedentary. They live in groups of 
dwellings more or less considerable, are up to a certain point under the authority of their elders 
or of influential personages, and thus constitute a state of society to some degree, though atill 
feebly, organized. The result is that among the other Turkoman tribes, who live in a scattered 
manner and without any internal organization, the Tekkes enjoy the reputation of being the 
strongest ; their excellent horses, of a justly renowned breed, render them formidable to their 
Persian neighbours, whom, to the present day, they attack in frequent allamans, or incursions, 
for the purpose of taking prisoners, whom they formerly used to sell at Khiva and Bokhara. 
In the course of these expeditions they used to reach as far as Meshed and Herat, which did 
not prevent them from finding themselves in turn attacked by their neighbours, the Persian 
Koords. 


In 1872, Colonel Markosof, and afterwards Colonel Stebnitzky, reconnoitred the whole 
length of the Tekke oasis. They visited some of its fortresses, notably Kizil-Arvat, Kotch, 
Mindleman-teharys, Djenghi, Zaaou, Kizil-Chechme, Bamee, and Beurma, the last of which is 56 
versts from the first. ‘They were all in the form of squares, with mud ramparts. ‘I'he largest 
was that of Beurma, the walls of which were three sagenes* (21 feet) in height. In the interior 
they hada second enclosure, representing the citadel, the walls of which were one sagene higher 
than the exterior ones. These two enclosures had loopholes for sharpshooters. Misdoubting 
the intentions of the Russians, the inhabitants had fled on their approach. The forts of Bamee 
and Beurma had been evacuated immediately before the arrival of Colonel Markosof, and in 
such haste that the kibitki and other effects were left as they were. This circumstance pave 
the Russians an opportunity of seeing a Tekke aoul in its ordinary state. The kibitki were 
ranged on each side of the fortress; near some of them were mud huts used as granaries. In 
the kibitki were sacks of rice, grain, and djoghena, carpets, skins, and other household goods ; 
in one were materials for smelting copper, in others, primitive instruments of husbandry or 
implements for weaving carpets. Horned cattle, fowls, and dogs roamed about the kibitki. 
In the vicinity of the fort were small gardens planted with poplars and cotton shrubs. Small 
watermills were established in the neighbourhood of nearly every fortress. 


Byond Beurma the line of the Tekke encampments is prolonged, as above-mentioned, to 
the south of Merve, and the fortresses are at a distance of 20 or 25 versts from each other. 
The inhabitants of the Tekke oasis as far as the fort of Anev, situated well beyond Beurma, 
call themselves Akhal Tekkes, probably to distinguish themselves from the other Tekkes living 
more to the south in the vicinity of Merve. 


The Tekkes are tributaries of the Khan of Khiva. During these latter days an under- 
standing has been arrived at between them, in virtue of which, for the future, the tribute they 
have had to pay up till now in kind, and which consisted of a camel presented from each 
fortress yearly, has to be replaced by a money tax of 12 roubles annually on each water-course. 


With regard to the internal affairs of the Tekkes, thanks to the relations which have been 
established between them and General Lomakin in the course of the years 1874-75, and 
which were brought about by the claims made upon them for the surrender of the Yomud and 
Persian prisoners in their power, the following has been learnt :— 


About seven years ago, the Akhal Tekkes were governed by an independent Khan named 
Nur Verdy Khan, who enjoyed absolute authority. At length, wearied by the insubordination 
of, and the incessant dissensions among, the people of his tribe, he abdicated his power and 
retired to Merve. From that time a most complete state of anarchy and confusion reigned 10 
the Tekke oasis. Every one did just what pleased him, took the law into his own hands, and, 
sure of impunity, outrages on property, liberty, and life multiplied to such an extent that no 


ia hire safe from one day to another. Added to this were feuds and dissensions between 
the tribes. 


It should be mentioned that the Akhal Tekkes are divided into two distinct families—the 
Tokhtamych and the Outemych, who have always been rivals; gencrally the Tokhtamych, 
three times more numerous than the Outemych, had the upper hand; the Outemych submitted 
but without sincerity and reluctantly, and were always a nucleus of discontent, ready to burst 
out at any moment against their adversaries. Latterly, these civil discords augmented cou- 
Se ne ee ee ee et tg he as eee 


* A sagene is about seven feet. 
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siderably, and the general ill-feeling became so intolerable that the two parties perceived the 
necessity of putting an end to such a state of affairs, which rendered them powerless against 
foreign attacks ‘ they saw, too, that they were threatened on one side by the Russians and the 
Yomuds in subjection to them, on another by the Persian Koords, and on the third by the 
Yomuds of Khiva. The only remedy lay in electing a new Khan. They resolved on this, and 
at the end of January 1875, at Gok-teppe, in the district of the Ichan Kourdan-Mourad, held a 
great national assembly, at which several thousands of people from all the forts and tribes of 
the Akhal I'ckkes were present. 


After long and excited discussions the people unanimously decided to confer the title 
of Khan on Berdy Murad Khan, son of Nur Verdy, of the Tokhtamyeh clan. 

Berdy Murad announced his conditions of acceptance—“ You have become so corrupt and 
lead such an unworthy life,” said he to his compatriots, “that I shall never be able to govern 
you unless I am endued with the power of life and death over evil-doers, and first of all, I 
demand the heads of four brigands who have latterly been guilty of acts of murder and robbery. 
On these conditions only will it be possible for me to re-establish order among you, and to 
reconcile you with the Russians, the Yomuds, the Khivans, and the Kvuords.” 


This harangue was equivalent toa refusal. The meeting then settled the matter as follows:— 
The fortresses nearest our frontier—Kizil-Arvat, Kara Senghir, Kotch, Zaaou, and Bamee, known 
by the general appellation of Bech-kala, and inhabited by the Tokhtamych clan—were by the 
assembly placed under Safi Khan and Karadja-Khan; the fortress of Beurma, inhabited by 
the Outemych, under Tikma-Sardar; the following, those of Artchman, Sonutcha, Mourtcha, 
Rahardan, Douroun--Karagan, Ag-Topa, Karvez, and Mckkin, the population of which was 
mostly Tokhtamych with a small admixture of Outemych, under the authority of Berdy Khan. 
Lastly, the forts between those of Jaradji and Anev (near Giaaurse and Deragez) were placed 
under the authority of 2 committee of four Khans, named Uraz mamed Khan, Avas-durdy- 
Khan, Kary-Ubeghi, and Mollah Kadam; the two former Tokhtamych, the two latter Oute- 
mych. The population of this portion of the oasis is of the Tokhtamych clan, with the excep- 
tion of that of the forts of Izgant and of Gok-teppe, of which the former is all Outemych, the 
latter party so. 

At this general council it may be mentioned that the Tokhtamych, as the richer and stronger, 
were also the more interested in the maintenance of peace and order, and a good understanding 
with their neighbours. On the question of the surrender of the prisoners demanded by the 
Russians they declared themselves in a peaceable sense, and from the first took every care to fulfil 
promptly and punctually the terms of the demands put forward by General Lomakin through 
Sofi-Khan and Kourban-ichan. At their own cost a great number of Yomud prisoners were 
restored to the Russian authority. As regards the Outemych, perhaps from a feeling of anta- 
gonism to the Tokhtamych, they have continued to maintain a hostile and suspicious demeanour, 
threatening to retire to Merve on the first appearance of a Russian emissary. 

The Persian Koords, whom we have frequently mentioned above, occupy the upper valley 
of the Attrek, between the right bank of this river, its affluent the Sumbar, and the south- 
easterly slopes of the Kurendagh. But little information is in our possession respecting them, 
but it appears that they hold numerous fortified posts, towns, and villages (of which there are 
said to be 80), with houses built of mud. The frontier line of these settlements, wiz., the forts 
of Povile, Keltet-chinar, Germaou, Kilgilev, Kifal, Katlych, Sochk, and others, are at the most 
one menzil (or 25 versts) from -the line of the Tekke forts. Between Askhabad in the Tekke 
country and the Attrek there are six narrow valleys or defiles, with magnificent vegetation 
and a very large population. 7 

The Koords are feudatories of Persia, and their—principal Khan is called Ermambet Khan. 


[Journal de St. Petersbourg, No. 58, daced 2nd (14th) March 1876.} 
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APPENDIX VII. 


(Referred to in paragraph 24, Chapter IT.] 


CHIKISHLAR. THE ATTREK AND ITS AFFLUENT, THE SUMBAR. 


From the lake of Bougdaily to the Russian post of Chikishlar, the distance is 110 versta 
This distance was performed by General Lomakin’s detachment without encumbrance ae 
difficulty, except as regards the camels, who in that season of the year (July and August), when 
renewing their coats, as also in March, when shedding them, are more sensitive and less capable 
of standing fatigue. : 


The post of Chikishlar is situated on the seashore, near a well of a sagéne and a half in 
depth, which supplies a brackish but drinkable water. The sea-coast is flat, and the 
water shallow, so that large vessels cannot approach nearer than 2 or 24 versts. Round the 
settlement vegetation is poor, and there is not enough pasturage even for camels. An aotl of 
the Chomura, or sedentary Yomuds, consisting of nearly 200 families, is established near it. 


A little to the south, upon a promontory of the northern shore of the Gulf of Hassan Kuli 
into which the Attrek flows, is the aotl of Hassan Kuli, inhabited by more than 500 families of 
Yomuds, likewise sedentary, and pursuing the occupation of fishermen. From Chikishlar, 
across the Gulf of Astrabad, can be seen the chain of the Elburz, with the peak of Demavend, 
18,000 feet above the level of the Caspian. 


After a prolonged halt at Chikishlar, during which the Russian detachment received a’ 
reinforeement from Baku, as well asa visit from the Commandant of the naval station of 
Ashurada, which is not more than 40 miles from Chikishlar, General Lomakin advanced 
towards Baiat-Hadji, on the Attrek, by the straight road, crossing the steppe diagonally, and 
passing by the lake and well of Karadja Batyr. This march was 75 versts, and took three 
days, being performed as easily as the preceding ones, without hurrying, and resting between 
the hours of 10 and 3 of the day, when the heat was too great. ‘The horses, although deprived 
of bay and grass and only fed on barely, were nevertheless the whole time in good condition. 
‘The detachment arrived at Baiat-[Hadji on the 4th September, and fixed their camp on the site 
of a temporary fort which the Russians had erected some years before. 


Baiat Hadji derives its name from the tomb of a saint much venerated by the Turkomans, 
situated 14 versts higher up the river. The tomb consists of an arch of bricks resting on 
pilasters of a pyramidal form. In 1872, Colonel Stebnitzky saw near the tomb offerings that 
had been placed there by the Turkomans; these were fragments of earthenware and iron 
caldrons, the one containing water, and the other pieces of bread. ‘Phe Turkomans approached 
in turn, wet their foreheads in one caldron, and placed pieces of bread in the other. 


At this place the Attrek is only two or three sagents in width, and can be forded. 
Eighteen versts lower there is another ford, known by the name of Jag-iaila-oloum, where the 
breadth of the Attrek is six or seven sagenés, with a depth of five feet. From the latter ford 
up the river, the banks of the Attrek rise gradually, and form terraces one above the other. 


At the time of the arrival of General Lomakin’s detachment, the right bank of the 
Attrek from Baia-tHadji to Bairam-oloum, an extent of 30 versts, was occupied by innumer- 
able encampments of Charva Yomuds of various tribes, in nearly 4,000 kibitki. ‘These 
nomads are generally termed Eastern Charva, to distinguish them from those who fix their 
camps near Lakes Chairdy and Bougdaily, and who are called Western Charva. They are the 
wildest and rudest of the Charva tribes under our dominion, and are a source of terror to the 
Persians of Astrabad. Up to 1878 they preserved sentiments of implacable hostility towards 
us. Now affairs have completely altered; men, women, and children appeared unconcerned at 
the approach of the Russians, and when the camp was fixed thronged it throughout, bringing 
merchandize of various kinds, horses, skins, &c., for sale; in a word, they recvived the Russian 
detachment without distrust, and in like manner to the mode in which General Lomakin was 
teceived near Lakes Chairdy and Bougdaily. 

This region has a very healthy climate, fever being unknown ; grass lands are everywhere, 
and afford excellent pasturage to the flocks. In the neighbourhood there is game in abun- 
dance—wild boars and antelopes; the river supplies geese and ducks, and any quantity of 
tish—siluri, perch, and carp. The immense gardens worked hy the nomads prove that the 
district is susceptible of extended cultivation, and would grow excellent vegetables. Besides, 
Baiat Hadji presents the advantage of water communication with the sea at a distance of 
scarcely 7. versts from the Gulf of Hassan Kuli, which affords shelter for vessels and goo 
anchorage all the year round. Baiat-Hadji seems well designed for the establishment of a 
fixed post, and in any case it would become a great market, where Russian produce coul 


be bartered with advantage for the raw produce of the Turkomans, who, except here, can fin 
no otber opportunity of trading. 


From Baiat Hadji General Lomakine undertook an exploration, with part of his detach- 
ment, aloog the upper course of the Attrek, and its tributary the Sumbar. 
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Between Baiat-Hadji and the district called Tchat (a name to designate the angle formed 
by the junction of the Attrek and its tributary the Sumbar, and which, in the language of 
the country, means “ confluence of two rivers,” the Attrek presents two points at which it 
may be crossed—at Jag-iaila-oloum (oloum meaning “ ford”), 214 versta above Baiat Hadji, 
where the banks of the river are two sagénes in height, and Bairam-oloum, four versts further, 
where the ravine is only 25 sagénes in breadth, the banks nine sarrénes in height, and the 
water-course two or three sagénes wide. From these points, on the other side of the Attrek, 


may be seen the last heizhts of the mountains of Goktcha-dugh, which divide the basin of the 
Gurgan from that of the Attrek. 


On the hills by the side of the route were small artificial tumuli, six feet high and I or 1} 
sagénes in diameter at their base, and surrounded by a ditch. ‘The Turkomans call them 
“ jouskha,” and they are to point out the place where the clothes of some Turkoman who has 
died in the neighbourhood have been burnt, and bis boy washed. Some of these “ iouskha” 
are surmounted by poles, which mean that the defunct has not died a natural death but bas 
been killed. The Englishman Burnes speaks of these monuments in his description of his 
journey from Bokhara by Merve to Meshed. 


The district of Tchat is 24 versts higher up than Bairam-oloum. Here the glen of the 
Attrek is 70 sagénes wide, the banks of a clayey formation, aud 15 sagénes in height; the 
width of the water-course is three or four sagénes, and its depth one. The plain down to the 
right bank is called Mongaulan, and is interspersed with hills of various heights. The vegeta- 
tion is poor, and consists only of shrubs. Across the river is seen a series of highlands, the 
Goktcha-dagh, the Kour-dagh, and others, which are covered with snow towards the close of 
the year. 


During the march from Baiat-Hadji to Tehat, General Lomakin fell in with numbers of 
Charva Yomuds, who, having exhausted the pasturages they had occupied, were going down 
the Attrek in search of fresh grass land. The scene was grand and magnificent, and quite 
novel to European eyes. The entire country, as far as the eye could see, that is, within a 
radius of some tens of versts, was covered with long files of waggons, accompanied on the 
right and left by great flocks of sheep and camels. Jivery phase of nomad life was presented 
in its actuality ; the waggons were loaded with all the property, the household goods, and 
implements made use of by the nomads. According to custom the whole tribe were clothed 
in their best garments. ‘The men were armed from head to foot with their best weapons on 
their best horses, which they bad adorned with their smartest trappings, and marched at the 
head of their aotls. The women and children travelled on camels in paniers of peculiar 
make. The whole march had a touch of solemnity and an appearance of festival peculiar to 
a nomad on his transmigrations. 


Soon after this meeting the detachment fell in with a great caravan of camels—nearly 
100—loaded with bread, vegetables (onions and garlic) coming from the Tekke oasis on its 
way to the camps of the Charva Yomuds. The guides of the caravan reported that their 
country was again a prey to disorders. The old Khan of the Akhal Tekkes, Nur Verdy Khan, 
had bad a quarrel with the four new Khans between whom the national assembly in the month 
of January 1875 had divided the territory over the Akhal Tekkes. Acts of violence, followed 
by the murder of a Turkoman, had further complicated matters between the parties and led to 
bloody reprisals. There is some reason to believe that these dissensions arose from the secret 
desire of Nur Verdy Khan to re-establish his sole and absolute authority over the Akhal 
''ekkes, which he had been forced to resign. ; 

A short way from ‘I'chat, General Lomakin had an agreeable surprise in meeting a 
courier bringing letters from Khiva. This fact bears witness to the security now reigning in 
the country, and the good understanding between the Russians and the Tekkés brought about 
hy the conferences at Igdy. At the very moment that the messengers approached the Russian 
detachment a cloud of dust rose in his direction; at first it was thought to indicate the 
presence of a hostile body of horse, but the matter was soon explained to be an immense troop 
of wild horses (éoudanx) counting perhaps several thousands who were disporting themselves 
ou the plain. 

The Russian detachment pursued its exploration along the right bank of the Sumbar, 
which however it di! not ascend more than six versts. ‘This affluent of the Attrek rises in 
the Kurendagh. At 60 or 70 versts from its source, and at 25 from a small Turkoman fort 
named Kareckala, which was completely abandoned in 1872, is a district named Bair, at an 
elevation of 45 feet above the level of the Caspian. Here the glen of the Sumbar is more 
than 150 sagénes in breadth, with steep banks in height from 10 to 15 sagenes. The bed is 
bordered by tamarisks and harbaceous plants; the water is almost fresh, and the current 
runs three feet per second. The river itself is only one or two sagenes In breadth and has a 
depth of four or five feet. Thirteen versts below Bair the Sumbar receives from the left a 
small tributary, the Chandyr, four fect in depth, running through a deep ravine with clayey 
hanks. At the point of its junction with the Chandyr, the Sumbar is 24 sagénes in width, 
From Bair one road goes north to the first fortress of the Tekke oasis, named Kizil-Arvat. 
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This road crosses the whole width of the Kurendagh by the Adji pass, the culminatin 
of which is the Col of Ouilia-Kochliong, ucarly 1,997 feet above the level of the 
The distance from Bair to Kizil-Arvat by this road is 82 versts. 


During the stay of the Russian detachment in Tebat, the carlicr mentioned investivation 
of the ancient aqueduct which leaves the valley of the Attrek, and used formerly to supply o 
south-east portion of the Turkoman Steppe and the city of Mestorian, were undertaken by 
General Lomakin’s orders. Likewise during this time the detailed map of the upper Soe: 
of the Attrek from ‘Lehat to Pichkala was laid down by the surveyor Pepeliaiew, who sai 
greatly aided in his task by the lofty situation chosen for the Russian encampment, from 
which be was able to view all the surrounding region. He added to his works details of 
information gathered from Native Koords and ‘Iurkomans, who were thoroughly aequnntel 
with the country. 


& point 
Caspian, 


After completing these labours, the detachment of General Lomakin set out on its return 
journey, passed Baiat-Hadji and Chikishlar, arriving at Krasnovodsk by the route it bad 
followed on setting forth, after an absence of more than four months. 


[Journal de St. Pelersbourg, No. 69, 13¢h (25th) March 1876.] 


APPENDIX VIII. 


[Referred to in Paragraph 43 of Chapter IT.) 


MEMORANDUM ON A PORTION OF THE UPPER ATRAK BASIN, WITH A TOPOGRAPHICAL 
DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY AND A MAP. 


Tue Upper Atrax anp its T RIBUTARIES. 


Tue main stream of the Atrak has its source in the mountains north-east. of Koochan, a 

Bictndtcdarn: tract already more than once visited by English officers, and 

: described. This, and no other branch of the river, is known 

as the Atrak along its whole course. It is also known as the Simbar, though this name is 
not in use, and by various local appellations. 


in oar ae u also aehet to the upper branch after the junction of the two 
northern tributaries. é meaning of the word has been lost. It i bab 
applied either to the river or the district. . Sees et ae 


After draining the open valley of Koochan and receiving a considerable feeder from the 
el iaats high knot of mountains north of Sherwan, the river enters a 
ADB te HeRIADAG defile by a narrow gorge—the Tang-i-Reziabad—and con- 
Garmekhan. tinues to flow between low hills for 120 miles till it reaches 
; ; Garmekhan, a district of a few flourishing villages occupying 
an opening varying from four to seven miles in width. 

A small stream draining Boojnoord joins it at the village Garmekhan. The Garmekhan 
tract continues for twelve miles. 

Thence the river passes into a defile known as the “ Zoo,” a term signifying a precipitous 
gorge, through which it flows for seven miles, pent up between 
continuous walls of perpendicular rock, always impracticable, 
and rising often to several hundred feet in height. From Garmekhan to the Zoo the river ié 
fordable at a few points only, and flows between banks from fifteen to twenty feet in 
height, over a muddy bed. : 

From the Zoo it debouches on to the plain of Mana, a strip of alluvial level varying in 

and width from four to eight or nine miles, through which it 
: follows a tortuous course, between banks always perpendi- 
cular and increasing in height, for 50 miles where it passes into a second defile. 

For the first twelve miles from the Zoo as far as Peshkala there are villages on both banks, 
and the valley is fairly cultivated; beyond is a swampy treeless flat, overgrown with reeds, 
eight to ten feet in height, with a few patches of rice cultivation and some crumbling mud 
walls marking the sites of villages deserted since the troubled times following the death of 


Nadir Shah. 
The hills on either side of the valley reach the level with an easy slope and afford good 


pasturage. 
The drainage of Kooshkhana is delivered opposite Peshkala through a valley known as 


the Shirin Durta. 
Further west the Gogool Chai and the Chihl Guzr or Ab-i-Khartoot are received from 
the north, and the Incha and Garmab streams from the south. 
Leaving the Mana plain the river is pent up between two high mountains and flows 
through a defile, which appears to be, and is described as, 
Deteabore- Moats absolutely impassable, except for active footmen. 


The reed jungle increases in density, and thickets of alder overhang its precipitous banks. 
Clearing this last defile a wide plain known to the Koords as Morava is gained. The 

mountains recede on either hand, and the river becomes more 
Pereye: shallow and is often fordable; its banks continue fringed 


with reed beds and low woods till the open plain is reached. 
From Morava upwards to the “ Zoo” defile the Atrak is a perfect natural ditch. Its 
Genernl character of upper course, waters, always turbid, flow with a strong deep current, vary- 
climate, &c. ing little in depth and never fordable save at a few points. 
Below the junction of the Shirin Chai there are three good fords, the lowest within two miles 
of the junction. Thence along the whole 40 miles of open course, there are but two fords, both 
deep and practicable only for mounted men. Each village above Peshkala on the river bank 
has its bridge made of rough tree trunks overlaid with reeds and earth ; below that point, 
near the ruins of Kharaki, is a similar bridge, in bad repair. ‘There being few trees on the 
river bank, temporary bridges could not readily be constructed, but the two fords above-men- 
tioned might be improved sufficiently to pass infantry and guns. 
The facilities afforded by this deep channel for defence against the ravages of the Turko- 
mans in the districts to the south of the river are very striking. With the two distant fords 
sufficiently guarded, the raiders would be compelled either to pass within reach of the Mana 
villages, or to make a long detour through the Morava plain and traverse the difficult moun- 


tain country about Nardin. 
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“ Zoo” defile. 
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The soil of the Mana plain and of the Upper Morava is said to be good, and where cult. 

® Th inimum range of ther- vated gives fine oe of rice and wheat. In summer and 

ce en my oe days of autumn the heat in the valley is intense and fevers are Vee 

January 1877 was 345°: the mean frequent. In winter snow falls but seldom, and the thermo. 
maximum 55:5". meter rarely falls below freezing point of Fahrenheit,* 


Traces of ancient occupation are to be seen only in a few places, and such ruins of compa. 
ratively modern villages as are still to be seen are of small extent and scattered at wide inter. 
vals along the river bank. 


A line of high peaks rising to about 10,000 feet above the sea mark the crest of the 
southern drainage basin of the Atrak, and enclose a large 
extent of mountainous country, the drainage of which is how. 
ever insignificant, the whole not excceding a normal discharge of about 35 to 40 feett section, 
with a moderate current.{ 


Southern drainage basin. 


+ This estimate includes only the 
atrenms west of Sherwan, and is a The Boojnord stream, a mere brook, is the largest of the 
rough computation of their aggregate southern tributaries. It drains the eastern slopes of the 
Mipchange shen aol:tn ood: mountains, Salig, Aladagh, and Takht-Mirza, and the plain of 

T Square feet. Boojnoord. 


At Peshkala a small stream draining the Simulghan plain falls in. Thence to the Incha 
is an unbroken line of precipitous limestone heights known as the Koh-i-Doehing. 


The Incha is a deep and narrow reed-grown ditch, a counterpart in miniature of the 
Atrak. Though draining the northern slopes of the great peak Korkhood, and a wide extent 
of rough hill, and grassy undulating plain, it discharges a few feet of water only. 


West of the Incha is the Garmab stream of similar character though smaller. It drains 
§ Bukten only. aw: compared swith the barren§ plain of Soncha-Shahabat. Below this point 


the country north of the Atrsk. It inconsiderable rills only join the main stream. 


ane mpane: siegtibutey of swap nal The mountains of the southern section of the drainage 


basin rise to a far greater height than those of the north, 
are more abrupt and rugged in outline, and enclose larger areas of level plain. They are 
formed for the most part of grey limestone. Spurs of slate are common and volcanic rocks 
pon ene: Low hills of saline clays and variegated marls extend along the base of 
the chain. 
A thin growth of dwarf juniper covers the northern slopes at the higher altitudes, and is 
replaced to the west of Koh Korkhood by forest of deciduous trees. 


After the melting of the snows excellent pasturage is found from the lowest slopes up 
to the highest elevations, and in late autumn and during the whole winter and spring the 
plains are covered with a rough herbage of camelthorn and wild rue, with patches of sweet 
grass sufficient for sheep, goats and camels. 


Between the base of the main chain and the river, but separated from the latter by a 
i! Julgah, a term in common use de- succession of low rugged ridges, lie thin wide plains or level 
oe a plain surrounded by moun- alleys, the “ Julgah”|| of Boojnoord, Simulghan and Soncha 
108. 
Shahabat. 


The first is already well known. It has an area of about 100 square miles, is abundantly 
watered and fertile, and supports a populatiou of 15,000. 


The Simulghan plain has an area of miles, with a fertile soil, and a sufficient supply 
of water from natural sources for the present limited population. 


Any considerable increase of population would necessitate recourse to artificial means of 
supply, and must be necessarily slow, and, as in all parts of Central Persia, somewhat precarious. 


Under the recently altered conditions of the country, a small and continuous increase may be 
anticipated. 


The plain of Soncha-Shahabat, which is named from two large villages now ruined, 18 
broken Ly the courses of the two streams Incha and Garmab, and by low undulations dividing 


it from the plain of Simulyhan. It is insufficiently watered and cousequently for the most 
part arid and desert. 


The ruins of some half dozen large villages mark the course of the streams, and a large 
portion of its surface is no doubt susceptible of artificial irrigation. 


; The inferior slopes of the chain, where of sufficiently easy incline, are culturable and 
give good crops of grain without irrigation and with very little labor. 


The northern slopes of Aladagh and Takht Mirza are cultivated up to a height of 
7,000 to 8,000 feet, and in favorable seasons yield more than the watered lands of Boojnourd. 
Further westwards large extents of Korkhood and its subordinate. range would no doubt even 
better repay cultivation, for they bear a richer natural vegetation. 


The northern section of the Atrak drainage basin is one of the Icast known parts of 
Northern section of Atrak busin. Persia, and at the same time one of the most important 

: . politically, for it seems destined by design of the parties 

most directly interested to become a fresh point of contact between Russian and Persian 
territory, and an acquisition to Russia, the value of which can only be rightly estimated when 
weighed with the obstacles that beset any present advance southwards in all other directions 
Fairly seated on the Atrak, Russia will have turned both the natural barriers that confronted 
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her when halted at Krasnovodsk, and in Khiva and Turkistan, and that would have opposed 
with a double line of desert and mountain any advance from the Oxus base. 


Eastwards of Kooshkbana, or of meridian 58°E., the northern section has not been 
previously visited and described. It consists of a single 
ae ; tugged mountain chain, scarped abruptly to the north and 
subsiding to the south in a succession of high and bleak but culturable table-lands. The 
population, though scanty, is not far from sufficient for the culturable area, and heing poor 
and low-abiding, and of the same race with the people south of the river, will probably be 
left outside the present limit of foreign occupation. Westwards of Kooshkhana the country 
bas been described hitherto only at second-hand, and often on unreliable information. It is 
of much Jarger extent than the southern section above described, and differs widely from it 
in character. There are but few prominent mountain peaks, and the formation and heights 
of the various ranges traversing it are more uniform. ‘There are no wide stretches of level 
country, and yet a far larger culturable area, for the land alike in the valleys, on the mountain 
slopes, and on the highest summits, shows trace of ancient cultivation and bears a com para- 
tively rich natural veg<tation, 

A glance at the accompanying map will show that there are three principal Tanges or 
ridges, all emanating directly from the Koh-i-Giffan, a very 
precipitous peak lying to the west of Kooshkhana and running 
westwards in broad expanding bands of mountain table-land terminating in the Atrak plain. 

Draining these ridges are the valleys of the Atrak, the Chandyr and the Soont. 


The summits of the ridges are plain for the most part and undulate easily and their slopes 
are seldom steep. From the highest point of the central ridge a wide stretch of rolling-downs, 
level plateaux and long easy slopes extend on every side, and the eye meets with no marked 
features till it lights on the snow-clad summits of Korkhood, Aladagh, and Giffan, and the 
lesser peaks of the Atrak range to the north. 

The lateral spurs given out by the main ridges to the south are in parts precipitous, and 
those visible from the low level of the Atrak banks rise in peaks which appear considerable. 

To the north the slopes are almost uniformly easy. 

The lower features whereof easy outline are formed of shales, or of light and seemingly 
rich loamy clay, with but seldom the indications of salt common in the country south of the 
river. Where rocks crop out they are, in the more rugged parts, of limestone, elsewhere of 
sandstone, and slate. 

A rich pasturage covers all but the steepest slopes of the mountains,and the grass in the 

Vegetation valleys is green and fresh even in mid-winter. The glens and 

: lower slopes are fairly clothed with juniper growing to a 

height of ten to twenty fect, of no value as timber from its gnarled and twisted growth, but 

furnishing an unlimited supply of fuel, and the deeper hollows are rendered nearly impene- 

trable by dense thickets of juniper of better growth than those found on the mountains, 

dwarf maple, willow and alder matted with wild vine and briar. The vines for the most part 

mark the sites of former gardens, and their fruit is said to have lost little by some centuries 
of untended growth. 

Pheasants and wild hog swarm in the dense reed beds of the valleys, and large flocks of 
rooufflon range the grassy downs in almost undisturbed tranquillity. 

The wider culturable areas lying along the banks of the larger tributaries, though now 

es waste and covered with marshy reed beds, have been culti- 

Rreuenbi ea ndiisonree Renney: vated within a comparatively recent period, and there are a 
few favorable spots that do not show the crumbling ruins, and bear the names of Persian 
villages of former days. In many cases the depopulation dates only from 100 to 150 years 
ago, and the descendants of the dispossessed will point out the hearthsite and cornland of 
their forefathers. 

In the valley of the Shirin Chai, the Khartoot stream, and the Chandyr and their 
latteral glens, some 80 to 40 ruined villages, may, it is estimated, still be seen, and the valley 
of the Soont from the ruins of Darna and Mashad-i-Ghillaman to a point some miles below 
Karikalla was once a continuous line of villages aud cultivation. 

The Atrak range also was well peopled, and one large village, Nokhor, situated in a posi- 
tion so strong-as to defy assault, still remains a svlitary evidence of ancient possession. 

Though holding directly from Persian ancestors, the population of Nokhor have become 
much mixed in blood, and have lost their old political status. 

While still holding adverse possession of their cliff-girt gleo they are constrained to 
some dependence on their neighbours. Many find it politic to conciliate the Elkhaneh of 
Boojnoord by a yearly tribute, and the 'Turkomans by early information of the movements of 
the Koords. 

Hrom the Atrak northwards to the Turkoman settlements, a distance of 80 miles, and 
westwards from the Shirin Chai to the Yamoot plain, not less than 100 miles, the whole extent 
of country is, with the exception of the two villages, Karikalla and Nokhor, totally unin- 
habited, and for the most part remains in unbroken solitude. Bands of Koord and Turko- 
mau raiders trace out at long intervals the bridle paths leading from the river to the passes of 
the Atrak chain, and their scouts keep constant watch on the crests of the outer hills, but the 


Main physical features, 


Mountain system. 
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marks of their horses’ hoofs and smouldering camp fires are the only signs they leave of the; 

passage. Settlements have been attempted within re - 

sel times by the Koords on the plains of Kaz* v ecent 

+ Jargilan. y Ss : P az* and Gargilant 

but the conditions of life enforced by state of constant War, 

fare were found to be too rigorous. In like manuer the Yamoots are kept out of the pastures 

of the Morava and Chandyr which they frequent when the weakness of their Koord foes 

permits, and the Akhal Turkomans have been foiled in many attempts to settle in the 
valley of the Soont. 


West of the Koochan country the first tributary from the north is the Shirin Chai, better 
Behe eas known as the Shirin Durra_ or glen. Rising in the south 
pee aR: slopes of the outer chain this stream drains the Kooshkhana 
valley and flows thence through a long and tortuous defile 
to the Atrak at Mana, where it contributes a volume of 
about 36 feett section. 


The next stream westwards is the Gogool Chai, a mere 
brook draining the marshy reed-grown plain lying behind the 


t Square feet. 


Gogool Chai. 
first ridge north of the river. 


Twenty-five miles below the Gogool Chai, the stream known as the Ab-i-Khartoot, or 
the Chihl Guzr (40 fords), joins the Atrak. Rising in the 
. glen of Kaz it flows through a valley, once well cultivated, 
§ Square feet. past the ruins of Khartoot, a large village of the Geraili 
Toorks, into the defile of the “ forty fords” and thence to the 

Atrak contributing a stream of about sixteen feet§ section. 


From the Chihl Guzr mouth to the junction of the Simbar which brings the waters of 
the two northern streams there are no tributaries. 


Ab-i-Khartoot. 


Simber The junction of the Simbar is known as the Chat or the 
, Chat-i-Atrak, a word signifying “junction,” the origin of 
which is lost. 
Following up the Simbar for about miles, the junction of the two streams which form 
it—the Chandyr and the Ab-i-Soont—known as the Chat-i-Chandyr is reached. 


The Chandyr is a small stream contributing a volume of water not more, ordinanly, 
Gis than from 36 to 38 feet square in section. It has its source 
andyr. : * 
in some marshy springs known as the Soaksoo, and flows 
through the plain of Jargilan and through successive stretches of narrow defile and reed- 
grown flats to its junction with the Ab-i-Soont, a course of about miles. 


The Ab-i-Soont is the largest tributary of the Atrak. It carries at all times a larger 
volume of water and is liable to heavy floods. Its course 
from the marshy flats of Tagharao, where it rises may be 
estimated at miles. 


The valley is wide and level, amply watered and fertile. Below Karikalla it opens out 
into the great Atrak plains. 


The surface is still undulating and broken, and the stream, which above is deep and 
marshy, is said here to flow rapidly over a shallow bed, falling at one point over high rocks, 
with a noise that may be heard for many miles. 

The volume of water contributed by the Soont may be at a rough estimate about from 
4 to {rds that of the Atrak at the point of junction. 


As above mentioned the only points inhabited in the whole northern tract are Karikalla 

Karikalla and Nokhor. and Nokhor. | The latter is, as mentioned, also, the only rem- 

nant of Persian occupation in those parts. The village, con- 

sisting of 200 houses, which will give a population of about 1,000 souls, lies in a narrow 

precipitous glen on the northern face of the mountain Oochkuya. The position is so defensible 

that the people have been able to defy all the attacks of the Turkomans, and not many years 

ago beat off with loss an expedition sent to reduce them by the Governor of Asterabad, whose 

Koords were sided by two regular regiments and some guns. It is however of no strategic 

importance, and its brave defenders will without doubt be constrained to accept whatever fate 
may be in store for their Turkoman neighbours. 


The fort or settlement of Karikalla, regarding the true position of which there has 
hitherto been some doubt, lice on the right bank of the Soont stream at a distance of miles 
from Kyzil Arvat, if the position given for that place on the latest Russian maps be true, and 
separated from it by a chain of hills across which there is no line of road practicable for wheels, 
and by a wide stretch of broken country, waste and deficient in water. By a detour west the 
hills may be turned, but the distance to be traversed is increased to three days’ journey, which 
may be estimated at miles. From Boojnoord the settlement lies miles and from ‘Astrabad 

miles. A very difficult tract of mountainous country lies between it and the former place. 
To the latter it lies open, the most direct and best route being however closed by the Yamoots. 


A low rampart and a ditch enclose the reed-thatched huts of the Goklan settlers, and 8 


level plain extends for some distance round. As a defensible position, it has no peculiar ad- 
vantages, 


Soont. 
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The failure of the large Persian force sent against it can only have been due to the 
causes that have always decided in favor of the Turkomans the issue of all attempts by the 
Persians at regular warfare. The Persian regulars were ill-armod inferior in calf to the 
ekkeh garrison ill-fed and unsheltered at an inclement season. ; " 


As a position liable to be oceupied by Russia it has also no special importance. Since 
the base of operations of the trans-Caspian command has been finally (as appear) shifted 
from the mouth of the Atrak to Krasnovodsk, it no longer lies on their line of march iowande 
the Telkkeh country, and it, opens also no better line of adyanre into Parsia than would he 
gained by the occupation of any other point in the Soont valley. With the Atrak already in 
the hands of Russia, its ocenpation would have political weieht, mainly as an evidence of the 
intention of the Russian aggressors to disreard the mountain boundary as a possible limit to 
their advance. 


Below will be found some notes on the principal routes traversing the portion of the 
Advantages that will accrue to Atrak basin under consideration; but before leaving the 
Russia from occupation of the trans- northern section it will be well to note concisely the direct 
Atrak tract. advantages that will accrue to Russia, if the cession of this 
tract which was reported to have been made to her in 1868 be carried out. 


At the time of the alleged cession (there is no evidence yet published of its conclusion) 
the Persian Government was unaware of the value of the country they were about to cede, and 
moreover unaware that they were about to hand over from 20,000 to 30,000 of their subjects 
to a foreign power. 

When informed hy the Koord Chiefs whose clans were thus threatened with forcible and 
arbitrary partition, they modified the original scheme to some extent, and it may be assumed 
that the villages of the Garmekhan of Boojnoord and the whole of the State of Koochan north 
of the Atrak will be retained by Persia; the Turkoman Atrak and the whole tract north of the 
Atrak and west of the Shirin Durra being left to Russia to be occupied at leisure. 


Exclusive of the Turkuman “ Atrak” which js not now under consideration, the area of 
the tract further limited to the foot of the western slopes of the mountains is roughly 3,500 
square miles ; of this total, 200 square miles at a very rough computation is capable of culti- 

* That is lying ot an irregable level Vittion with advantages of water,* and conscquently of being 
and with a soil not desert, and in con- at once settled and put under crops to any extent desired, 
se:jyeuce presuiwably culturable, without heavy cost for works of irrigation, such as is a preli- 
minary necessity on the Atrak plain, and also without need of provision against a failure of - 
crops. 

Nearly the whole of the remaining area is excellent pasture Jand, and a large proportion 
of it is also culturable, and has been widely cultivated in former times. The pasture is not 
the half-withered thorny herbage which suffices for the lean flocks of the Central Persian 
highlands, but on wide areas a close growing, deep and luxuriant grass, equal in value, without 
doubt, to the best mountain pasturage of more favored countries. ‘The climate of the tract is 
superior to that of any part of Eastern Persian. 

The winter is milder than that of the highlands south of the river, and the summer less 
hot than that of the neighbouring lowlands of the Atrak and Gurgan, while the air is neither 
desicated nor overcharged with moisture as in other parts. Water is everywhere abundant, 
in spriags on the mountains and in brooks in the lateral glens of the two main valleys, and 
there is wood fit for fuel in unlimited quantity. 

The strategic value of so secure a ludgment south of the great barrier offered by the 
Khivan desert can hardly be overstated. 

The trans-Caspian force will find a healthy and convenient location which no part of the 
Eastern Caspian shore affords. Its communication with the Caspian, though faulty from the 
nature of the coast, and of the intervening country, is improvable. A line of 160 to 170 
miles of railroad would place it in connection with the head of the Krasnovodsk inlet and a 
somewhat longer line of 200 miles with the harbour of Ashurada. ‘The principal difficulty to 
be overcome on the first line is the waterless nature of the country to be traversed. ‘limber, 
though probably not procurable of suflicient size on the Balkhans, can be procured in any 
quantity required, either from Mazanderan or the Russian western coast. Fuel will be found 
iu the Balkhans if it should be preferable to the mineral oil of Baku. 

The second line would run through a country well-watered aud fertile for 140 miles, or 
three-fourths of its length, but it is cut off from the present Russian line on the Atrak by 40 
miles of intervening Persian territory. The difficulties of securing a convenient communica- 
tion between the anchorage of Ashurada and the Russian side of the Hassan Kouli Bay would, 
however, be no doubt far greater than the political difficulty of obtaining a fresh cession from 
Persia. 

This difficulty looms large in view of Persian jealousy regarding any Russian contact 
with the Mazanderan coast, but times have much changed since the occupation of Ashurada, 
and a secure footing on the Upper Atrak may be calculated to make mauy things easy between 
Russia and Persia that may now appear liable to cause serious difference. 

A railway is no doubt a work of time, and on the northern line would be also a costly 
aud difficult undertaking, but its construction would be so necessary to secure the position of a 
force posted on the Upper Atrak, that it may be assumed that the cost was counted and the 
difficulties estimated before negotiations were opened with Persia for a cession of territory. 
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For present purposes, that is, for the advance on the “ Atrak” line, and the subjugation of 
the Akhal Turkoman, the Krasnovodsk route has been proved to be sulliciently convenient, 


The harbour of Krasnovodsk is at least a secure base, and the Yamoots will render all 
necdful assistance if not moved by external hostile instigation. 


It is not possible to calculate exactly the time that would be required to improve 
sufficiently the communications with the sea, and to subdue the holders of the Atrak, for the 
question depends on the efforts made and the amount of resources employed. An autumn cam. 
paign would suffice to drive the whole Akhal tribe into the desert, if not to secure their sub. 
mission, and a force stationed in the Atrak wight in another year draw its supplies from the 
sea by rail; such effurts need, however, hardly be anticipated, save in the face of graye 
emergency. 

Securely possessed of the Upper Atrak, the trans-Caspian force, which will probably 
become localised under some other appellation, will command the Gurgan Pass, and, in conse. 
quence, the only really practicable line of route through the mountains eastwards, therels 
serving Khorassan from Persia in a military point of view, and politically to an extent depend. 
ing on the nature of the occupation, and laying open the various roads through the productive 
Khoord States to Mashad and Herat. Regarding the political efforts of such a situation, 
there may be differences of opinion elsewhere ; on the spot there are none. 


The allegiance of the Khoord Chiefs to Persia, at no time very close, will be diverted, and the 
whole mass of the population will be brought to accept Russian domination as their inevitable 
future. The idea of Russia, as a peaceable and benevolent neighbour, with unexpensive 
boundaries, is entirely beyond conception, and would be rejected by any Central Asiatic as 
contrary to reason and experience. 


Over the countries further east the presence of the Russian force would have much the 
same disturbing effect that the occupation by an English force of Khulm or Koondooz, or any 
other point on the Upper Oxus, would have on the Khanates. 


Questions of policy and prestige may however be deemed to be introduced here out of 
place, and it is sufficient to point distinctly to the fact that the material advantages accruing 
to the Russians with possession of the Atrak basin, great as they will be, will bear no com- 


parison in value with the enormous access of influence that she will acquire over the minds of 
Afghans and Persians. 


Routes. 


The routes leading to the interior of Khorassan and thence to the countrics to the cast 
from the Caspian may be conveniently divided into two classes: the first comprising those 
leading from west to east, which ave more or less practicable for military movements on a large 
scale; the second, those leading from north to south, across the Atrak basin, which are not so, 
and could net without much labor be made practicable for the movements of any but small and 
very lightly equipped forces. The principal routes leading from the Caspian eastwards are 
three in number. 


; The first from Kre dsk to Kyzil Arvat, and alon 
Routes from the Caspian eastward. the rarrele AL Deband. 9 ye , 8 


The second from Chekishlar or Krasnovodsk to the Chat-i-Atrak, and thence following 
the river to Koochan. 


The third from Chekisblar or from Asterabad to the Gurgan defile, the Shanghan plain, 
Isperayin and Nishapur. 
The Kyzil Arvat route is now well known, at least as far as that place, which has been 
Atrak route. now three times occupied by Russian troops. 


* Colonel Venukoff’s estimate. From Krasnovodsk to Kyzil Arvat, a distance of 253 miles 

_ The Turkoman route to Shabkadam the country is desert, but sufficiently supplied with water for 
gives only 44 farsakls or 176 iniles movements of small detachments. ‘The appendixt gives a 
and to Shahkadam, the highest navig- ll 1 ark ] presumably the 
able point of the inlet, troops may be route usually followed by the Turkomans and presumably 


eagles by water. one followed by the columns of Markasoff and Lomakin. 

x Caollom From Kyzil Arvat to Gawars the route traverses a level 
country dotted with Turkoman Obahs, each of which marks a stream or spring. The only 
long distance to be traversed without water is from Kyzil Arvat to Kooch, 6 farsakhs or a4 
miles. The whole distance from Kyzil Arvat to Gawars is 170 miles. 


From Gawars the route follows the hill skirts, and passes through the Atrak villages of 
Dereguez and Khelat to the banks of the Heri-Ruod, a distance of 160 miles, well supplied 


with grass and water throughout. From the Heri-Rood at this point to Herat is 180 miles, 
to Mashad 120 miles. 


From Gawars to the Dereguez “Atrak” is a route to Merve frequently used by caravans. 


The second route is the most direct line from the Caspian to Mashad and Herat and 
Atrak route has hitherto been considered the proper line of advance for 4 
: force moving on those points. 

It is mentioned by Colonel Venukoff, whose information regarding routes on the 
Turkoman frontier is stil] presumably relied on by the Russian staff, for they bave had no 
recent opportunities of obtaining better informution, and also by Colonel V. Baker, who 
describes the route as practicable, having been misled by the appearance of the Atrak valley, 
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which is open down to the point he reached, or by his info 

2 sae 7 1 ; ; : 
practicability of a road would differ much from inoue: As a fact Gee ia a dit i ine 
for mounted men, and barely practicable for laden mules. ace a 


The following description of the route, which the acco 7 as 
will show that even to make aroad fit for wheels would bea i Shin a illustrate, 
From the Atrak plain to the Morava Tapa, a distance of 115 miles Tea Chekishlar 
and 220 miles from Krasnovodsk, the country is level and open above this sate the hill 
skirts touch the river and confine it between high undulating banks. et ‘ 


At about 16 miles from the mound of Morava, high mountains close in and form a 
long and tortuous defile, lined with inaccessible cliffs, along the base of which there is but a 
rugged foot-path. The defile has no local name, but is known as the “Tanga” or straits. Leav- 
ing the river above the mound, the existing road or track winds over low hills to the Unse of 
the left flank of the defile, which it ascends toa point known as the “Takhta” or plateau of 
Chalabi. Crossing the plateau the track again descends to the Garmab stream. The ascent 
and descent may be estimated at 5,500 feet of which 4,000 feet may be ascent. From Morava 
to this point the distance is 24 miles. Above the junction of the Garmab stream the river is 
still shut in by low rugged hills which oppose a barrier to passage along its banks, and the 
tract follows up the Incha stream for some miles, and thence crossing a series of low ridges 
descends again to the Mana valley, and the river, which must, to avoid the projecting spurs 
of Koh Doehing, be crossed by a bad ford. 

At 40 miles from Garmab the Mana villages are reached, and the track ends practically in a 
cul-de-sac. Further passage up the river is barred by the “ Zoo” defile, through which there 
is but a narrow mule path, and the road over the mountains to Boojnoord has a total ascent 
and descent of ubout 5,000 feet and is steep and difficult. The easiest exit: is to the south 
across the Simulghan plain.and the Dihana-i-Darkash pass. 

Thence Mashad may be reached by Venukoff's route lying through Boojnoord and Koochan, 
but the Boojnoord mountain country ts difficult, and there is an easier route to the south over 
the Isferayin plain. 

The third route will be seen marked with a broad red line on the annexed map. It leads 
up the Gurgan and is the easiest natural line of route across 
the chain to be found in its whole length from the Kyzil 
Ozan valley, west of Teheran, to Moozdcran, east of Mashad. Above and below the Gurgan 
defile, the country is open and level, and the defile itself is comparatively an easy pass and is 
still used by caravans in spite of constant danger from Turkomans. 

The distance to Mashad from Asterabad or Chekishlar by this route is about 470 miles, 
and from Krasnovodsk tid Kyzil Arvat, 680 miles. From Mashad to Herat is 206 miles 
further. Though lying to the south of the Atrak, the Gurgan pass is virtually in the hands of 
any force posted on the river or in the country north of it, for there is no Persian garrison nearer 
than Asterabad. North of the Gurgan defile is another route leading up a feeder of the Gurgan 
and over a low pass on to the plain of Soncha-Shahabat, which was followed by Burnes, and 
has evidently been confounded with the southern route by Venukoff. 

It is the more direct line from Boojnoord to the Gurgan plain, but the pass is described as 


difficult, and there are no traces of former use. 


The comparative value for military purposes of the two practicable routes described may 
be summarised as follows, it being premised that the only 


Comparative value of the Atrak and military purpose to which they can be put is the invasion of 


Gurgan route. 


a the Turkoman country or of Afghanistan. 
MILEAGE. Miles. 
The Krasnovodsk-Atrak line has 770 
55 Gurgan ,, 8SU 
»» Chekishlar-Atrak . One es et .. 730 
ay ss Gurgan yy 2 . 676 


The distances are given to Herat; to Merv they would be practically the same ; Chekish- 
lar is taken as the base of the Gurgan line, but Kinara, the present landing place on Ashurada 
harbour, would be more suitable, aud would be available if the Gurgan route were opened by 
Persia. 

PuysicaL OBsTACLEs. 
c i 5 iles 2 hich troops can only be 

The Krasnovodsk-Atrak line has 253 miles of desert across w oop 
marched in small detachments, or it has 180 miles of desert, and 60 or 70 miles of sea pa 
port up an inlet only navigable by launches and boats of small draft. Water is scarce an 
bad at Krasnovodsk itself, the supply being to some extent dependent on distillation. Three- 
fourths of the line is level and presumably fit always for wheels. 

The remaining fourth is broken and rough, but not mountainous. ae si 

i t or of desert and boat 

The Krasnovodsk-Gurgan line has the same extent of deser |b 

Satis os ‘the first: 350 rales of it only is level, reckoning from the head of the Krasno- 


vodsk inlet. 
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The remaining 530 miles is broken and rough. It has one mountain pass of about 20 
miles, with an ascent, of 2,000 to 2,500 feet. over which a good mule track exists. A road for 
guns might he found turning the pass, but for the baggage train of a large force there would 
be no alternative. 

One river, the Atrak, under 150 feet in width, would necessarily be bridged, and pro- 
bably a second, the Gurgan, of about the same width. ‘The Chekishlar-Atrak line has about 
100 miles of broken country lying between the Chat-i-Atrak and Kyzil Arvat in excess of the 
first line, but it entirely avoids the Balkban desert. 


The Chekishlar-Gurgan line avoids the desert, but has in exehange 30 or 40 miles of 
swampy forest country over which a road would be needed. Starting [rom Kinara the dif_i- 
culties of this section would be somewhat increased. 


Supp igs. 


In the matter of supplies the Krasnovodsk-Atrak and the Chekishlar-Atrak routes are 
practically equally unsuitable for movements on a large scale. Little or no grain could be pro- 
cured on either line. They must be supplicd from the sea or from the Persian provinces on 
the Caspian, which is the same thing as regards distance, and from the northern districts of 
Kborassan over difficult mountain paths. 


The Gurgan route runs everywhere nearer the producing districts of Persia. A force of 
30,000 to 40,000 men would with the co-operation of the Persians have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing supplies of all kinds on its road. This has been so often demonstrated practically that 
there is no need to look for evidence. 


CarnrtaGE. 


The desert lines of route lie through the Turkoman settlements whence very large num- 
bers of camels may be procured. ‘The Yamoot herds are already available, and can supply 
4,000 to 5,000 on demand. ‘The herds of the Akhal and Merve Tekkeh will not be procurable 
save in small numbers and by coercion for two or three years. The Yamoot camels would be 
equally available on the southern route, and might be supplemented from Persia. ‘Taking 
15,000 as the number of camels that would be required to move the bageage of a 
lightly equipped force of 40,000 men, no great difficulty would be encountered in procuring 
them. In respect of security also the southern route is far superior to the northern. If it 
could be used at all it would be secured: there would be no necessity for strong convoys and 
entrenched depots. 


It may be assumed therefore that for either of the objects above indicated, the co- 
operation of the Persian Government would be at present necessary, and that with its eco- 
operation a sufficient force might be transported to Herat in from eight to twelve weeks from 
its arrival ou the Caspian Coast. Alter the lapse of two, or at most three years, if sufficient 
efforts were made, Persian aid would be no lounger necessary; all that Russia would need 
would be her neutrality. 


For an attack on Merv in co-operation with a force moving from the Oxus, Russian 
resources would probably be now sufficient. 


A small force lightly equipped might with the Yamoots as auxiliaries force its way to 
Merv and would be able to maintain itself there, and to re-open its communications with the 
sea after its success was assured. 


There are five principal routes leading across the (Upper) Atrak basin west of Kooehan 
all more or less difficult and of very secondary importance, 
and also innumerable tracks crossing the mountains in all 
directions and leading for the most part not to high roads ov 
villages but to places of ambush or hutting places or Turkoman of Koord robbers. 


Routes from the north across the 
Atrak basin. 


The five lines selected are those most used and most directly connecting the few small 
existing centres of population, All are briale paths, and scarcely susceptible of improvement 
into roads fit for wheel traffic. A good line for a road might be found, and would probably 
follow the line marked on the annexed map as a gun-road, to Karikalla, pass up the Soont for 


40 or 50 miles, and thence turn south towards the Atrak, keeping at a bigh but comparatively 
constant level. 


The first and most westerly route leads from Kyzil Arvat to Karikalla and thence by 
Kurai to Mana. It is the best of the various tracks leading 
southwards followed by the Turkoman raiders, and a few light 
guns have been taken over it to Kyzil Arvat. 


Kyzil Arvat to Boojnoord. 


A force holding that place would draw its supplies from Boojnoord by this line. 


The total distance from the Atrak to Boojnoord is 120 miles, equal to six days’ marcb for 
laden mules and four for the horsemen of the country. 


The aggregate of ascents and descents, so far as ascertained, that is from Boojnoord as far 
as the Soont, is 16,600 feet. Beyond the Soont, the line followed lies over comparatively low 
country, and the gradicnts are presumably easy. 
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Route No. 2 leads from Boojnoord to Karikalla by Ouzoon Durra. It is a shorter road 
than the last but rough and steep. Its total length is 112 
miles, aud the total of aacents and descents is 17,000 feet. 


Route No. 3 follows the same line as No. 2 to a point a mile short of Surijkamisk, where 
it turns off north, skirts the heads of the Chandyr and Soont 
; valleys and then crosses the Atrak chain by the Abraz Pass. 
It is described as a good bridle road. ‘The total distance tu Duran, where it deboucbes on the 
« Atrak,” may be estiraated at. 100 miles. The fact that it passes the Atrak ridge at so high a 
point is sufficient to negative any other advantages it muy possess. 


Route No. tis the most direct practicable tine between Boojnoord and the Atrak. It crosacs 

Boojuoord ta Atrak by Dagarmoyat all the main drainage lines of the country, but crosses them 

Pass. ata high level. As shown in the annexed map, it fullows 
the Boojnoord stream to its junction with the Atrak and thence follows that river to Soorook. 


There is however a short eut across the Boojnoord hills to Soorovk practicable for mules. 
From Soorvok a rough lroken country is crossed to the Chirin Chai and thence to the 
Dagarmvyah Pass, which is high, but is said to be practicable for mules. 

Route No. 5 lvads from Boojnoord to Savaldi in the Kooshkhana district, and thence 

Boojnoord by Kooshkhana to the over a high pass by easy gradients to the Garmab glen, out 
Atrak. of which there is an easy road to the Atrak. The descent to 
Garmab is somewhat steep and difficult, but practicable for laden mules as is the whole line. 
From Sherwan to Savaldi there is also a good linc of road. A foree marehing along the Atrak 
would after its arrival at Karez in the Atrak obtain command of this line, and be within easy 
reach of the large corn supplies of Koocban. 

From Boojnoord to Sevaldi is 35 miles and from Sevaldi to Karez in the Atrak +0 miles. 
From Sherwan to Sevaldi is 23 miles. The total of ascents and descents on tbe road from 
Boojnoord to the Atrak, as far as ascertained, is $,400 fect; on the Sherwan road the total 
would be somewhat under 8,000 feet. 


Boojnoord to Karikalla. 


Boojnoord to Atrak by Pass Abraz. 


APPENDIX IX. 
[ Referred to in paragraph 69, Chapter IIT.] 


MEMORANDUM OF RULES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF THE SIRDARS AND NAITBS IN THE 
CONDUCT OF JHE CIVIL ADMINISTRATION OF THE KHELAT STATE. 


The following rules for the guidance of the Sirdars and Naibs in conducting the civil 
administration of the Khelat State received the assent of His Highness the Khan of Khelat 
on the Ist August 1876 :— 


Whereas the late civil war created great difficulty in the administration of the Khelat 
State, which of late years, contrary to ancient usage, has been entirely in the hands of the 
Naibs, supported by a small body of regular troops, and whereas peace has been again restored 
to the country, I, Mir Khodadad Khan, Khan of Khelat, direct that the former civil admi- 
nistration of the country be restored, and 1 publish the following rules which this day have 
reccived my assent for the guidance of my Sirdars and Naibs : 


The civil administration of the country is divided into four parts— 
].—Collection of revenue, whether in cash or in kind. 
2.—Settlement of claims for money, &c. 
8.—The disposal of criminal cases. 
4.—The protection of the civil power by the military. 


Regarding the first, I direct my Naibs not to interfere in any way with revenue-free grants. 
These are to remain, as formerly, entirely in the hands of the Brahuis. But should a Brahui 
purchase from a ryot land, on which revenue, either in eash or in kind, has been fixed, the 
Naib will collect from him the usual assessment Should any Brahui refuse to pay the assess- 
ment to the Naib, the latter will at once refer to the Sirdar of the tribe to which the Brahui 
belongs, who will realise the amount due. Should the Sirdar consider the Brabuis had just 
grounds for refusing to pay the assessment, he will refer them to the Naib, and should the 
latter concur, the claim will be dismissed. Should the Naib not agree with the Sirdar, the 
latter can refer the dispute to His Highness the Khan, whose decision in the matter will be 
final, and the Sirdar will be responsible for putting it in force. After putting the Khan’s 
order in force, should the Sirdar consider the Khan’s order unjust, he can refer the matter 
through the Political Agent at Khelat to the British Government. The procedure recorded 
here applies to all disputes regarding the collection of revenue, whether in cash or in kind. 


2. Money transactions, debts, &.—As a rule, when the plaintiff and defendant belong 
to one and the same tribe, the Sirdar of the tribe will, in accordance with ancient custom, hear 
and dispose of the case. In the event of the Sirdar’s decision giving dissatisfaction to either 
plantiff or defendant, party dissatisfied can appeal to His Highness the Khan, whose decision 
shall be final. The Sirdar, on heing informed of the Khan’s decision, must put it in force. 
In the event of a Hindu or Dewar complaining against a Brahui, the claim in the first in- 
stance must go before the Sirdar of the tribe. Should a settlement in which both sides concur 
be come to, well and good; if not, the claim will be brought by the complainant before the 
Naib, who will dispose of it according to State law. Appeal from the Naib’s order will lie to 
His Highness the Khan, whose decision is final, and must be carried out by the Sirdar. In 
the event of the plaintiff being a Brahui and the defendant a Dewar or Hindu, the claim in 
the first instance must be brought before the Naib, who will dispose of the case according to 
State law. From the Naib’s order an appeal will lie to His Highness the Khan, whose 
decision shall be final. The order of the Naib uecd not be put in force by the Sirdar until 
the Khan’s decision is known, then it must be put in force at once. 


3. Regarding the disposal of all criminal cases.—Should plaintiff and defendant be 
Brahuis or Biluch and belong to the-same tribe, the Sirdar will, according to ancient custom, 
dispose of the case. An appeal from his order will lie to His Highness the Khan, whose’deci- 
sion shall be final, and must be put in force by the Sirdar. In the event of the Sirdar not 
having the power for any cause whatever to enforce His Highness’ order, in that case he will 
apply to His Highness for help to enforce the order of the Khelat Government. Should the 
Sirdar consider the act of His Highness an oppressive one, he can complain to the British 
Goverument through the Political Agent. In the event of the complainant being a Dewar or 
Hindu and the defendant a Brabui, the case must go before the Naib, and the Sirdar on the 
Naib’s application must seize the defendant and make him over to the Naib. The Sirdar can 
attend at the enquiry, and take part in it, and if the Naib and the Sirdar agree in the finding 
and sentence, they will together dispose of the case. Should they differ in opinion, the case 
will be referred to His Hixhness the Khan for final orders, which will be binding on the Naib 
and Sirdar. Should a Brahui escape to any tribe after committing an offence, the Sirdar 


of that tribe is responsible to apprehend him, and to dispose of his offence in accordance with 
the procedure just recorded. 
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4, Protection and aid to be rendered to the civil power by the military.—His Highness 
the Khan has the power to place troops in any part of the Khanate, whether inhabited by the 
Brahuis or not, for the protection of the civil power. In the event of any tribe or portion of 
a tribe disobeying a lawful order of the Khan, the Sirdars will be called upon in accordance 
with ancient law and precedent to cause the offending tribe or portion of a tribe to submit. 
In the event of its being necessary to resort to arms to enforce submission, the Sirdars will aid 
the Khan with their followers in accordance with old custom, but before war on the tribe or 
portion of a tribe is declared, the Khan will obtain first the sanction of the British Government 
before waging it. In the event of the Naibs using the troops stationed with them contrary to 
the procedure laid down for their guidance, and that of the Sirdars, in the rules herein record- 
ed, the complainant must refer the matter direct to His Highness the Khan, who will enquire 
and do justice. Should the Sirdars consider that the Khan’s decision is unjust, they will not 
raise the standard of revolt, but will first refer the matter to the British Government for 
decision.” 


APPENDIX X. 
[ Referred to in paragraph 71, Chapter ITT. ] 
MINUTE BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY, DATED lsr JULY 1876. 
Memorandum on Khelat. 


In circulating these interesting papers, I think it expedient to accompany them with a 
brief review of the past and present condition of Kbelat; the characters of the personages 
chiefly concerned in the public affairs of that Khanate; the policy adopted at various times ‘by 
the British Government towards the Khan, and that which ought, in my opinion, to govern 
our future relations with His Highness and his Sirdars. 


2. For this purpose I must necessarily re-state some facts with which my colleagues are 
already familiar; for their influence upon my own judgment cannot be clearly explained without 
preliminary reference to those facts. But my re-statement of them shall be as brief as 
possible. 


Early history of Khelat up to the reign of the present Khan. 


3. The existing institutions of Khelat appear to date from about the middle of the 17th 
century, when the intervention of the Brahuis, a warlike tribe, was invoked by the more 
peaceful inhabitants of the country, and government was either seized by, or offered to, the 
Chief of one of the principal Brahui clans. 


Since then the Khanate has descended, in almost uninterrupted direct succession, through 
nine Princes, to the present Ruler. 


Considering the wild and lawless character of the country, the maintenance of the succes- 
sion for two hundred years in a single reigning family, is a fact of great significance ; and this 
fact ought not, I think, to be ignored in the formation of our judgment as to the stability of 
the present Khan’s position. 


4. The political institutions of the country were, and are, of a feudal character. he 
personal possessions of the Khan are comparatively small; but he is theoretically acknowledged 
* In 1838 Commander Careless was informed by by his Barons as their overlord, with power to 
the Minister of the Jaw of Lus Beyta that the Jam enter iuto treaties, make war and peace, receive 
could not transact business with a foreign power tribute and assistance in men and money from 
without the permission of the Khan; that he was : : 7 f 
bound by feudal obligation to furnish the Khan with his feudatories, hear appeals and questions o 


4,500 men, aud to acknowledge the Khan’s para- life and death, and determine territorial dis- 
mount authority. putes.* 


5. Practically, the power of the Khan has always depended on his personal character. 
There is not a district or tribe in Biluchistan which has not, at some time or other, successfully 
asserted its independence, or else become tributary to the Rulers of Persia, Cabul, Candahar, 
or Sind; whilst the Khans of Khelat themselves have at different times acknowledged feuda- 
tory relations with Persia or Afghanistan. 


6. The country, under its present institutions, has always been divided into two great 
provinces, called Sarawan and Jhalawan (answering to highlands and lowlands); the former 
embracing the Brahui tribes of Raisanis, Sherwanis, Mirwanis (the Khan’s tribe), Bangulzais, 
&c., and the latter the Brabui clans of Minguls, Bezunjos, Zehris, Kaidranis, &c. 

As additions were made from time to time to the Khelat territories, the new tribes or 
districts were incorporated in one or other of these two great divisions. 


7. The predominating influence of the Raisanis and Zehris (Brahui tribes) was so 
great, as to command the association of their Chiefs with the Khan as hereditary councillors. 
The Chief of the Raisanis, for the time being, thus enjoyed the title of Sirdar of Sarawan, 
with a seat on the right hand of the Khan; the Chief of the Zehris being Sirdar of Jhalawan, 
with a seat on the left hand of the Khan. 


8. Without the concurrence of these two Chiefs, nothing of importance was to be 
undertaken. But, in addition to them, the Khan was provided with a special Minister, whose 
office was also considered hereditary, and who was to be always chosen from the Dehwars. 


9. The Dehwars are the original inhabitants of the country, who, together with the Juts, 
constitute the agricultural, and more peaceful, portion of its population. 

10. The office of Prime Minister appears to have-been made hereditary (according to the 
Brabui principle) in the Dehwar tribe, with a view to the conciliation of the older national 
element, and its incorporation into the feudal system of the dominant race. 

ll. These three figures occupy a permanently prominent position in the history of Khelat ; 
the two hereditary councillors as the champions of the nobles, and the hereditary Minister 48 
the supporter of the Khan’s personal authority. 
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Ie pe the struggles between them for personal power and influence, rather than to 
anything which can be properly called national discontent, that most of the periodic troubles 
in Khelat appear to me attributable. 


13. The history of this country is that of all feudal States. Itis a chronicle of turbulent 
ambitions and barbaric intrigues, engendered by a social chaos, out of which no cosmical order 
has yet been evolved; a sanguinary narrative of incessant defections and revolts, incessant 
submissions and reconquests; the Barons fighting for their cherished liberty to be Winclone the 
titular Ruler unable to consolidate or develop his theoretical authority, and barely alle to 
secure his personal safety by adroitly playing off this Chief or that tribe against some other 
tribe or Chief. 


14. Nussir Khan, the “great and good King” of Khelat story (whu seems to have 
been a man of genius), succeeded to the throue in 1755 by deposing and murdering his elder’ 
brother. 


It was the descendant of this elder branch that we tricd to place on the throne in 1839. 


15. Nussir Khan, by the help of his son, consolidated the authority of his rule, and 
extended the limits of his territory, even ocenpying Kurrachee. About 1758 be had a quarrel 
with Ahmed Shah of Afghanistan, who demanded tribute from him. After several severe 
battles the quarrel was settled by a matrimonial alliance, and a partial acknowledgment of 
Ahmed Shab’s suzerainty. 


16. Nussir Khan was succeeded in 1795 by Mahmud Khan, under whose feeble rule, 
the territories of Khelat were greatly reduced. 


17. He was succeeded by Mehrab Khanin 1819. This man, instigated by his Minister, 
Dand Mahomed, entered into a strugele for power with his nobles. Twenty-three of the 
most eminent Chiefs were sacrificed to the Minister’s jealousy. A combination of the nobles 
expelled the Minister, but their subsequent dissensions recalled him. 


18. In 1833, however, Daud Mahomed was finally overthrown, and succeeded by Mulla 
Mahomed Hosein, the son of ove of Daud’s first victims. Matters nevertheless went on much 
as before, till the intervention of the British, the storming of Klelat, and the death of Mehrab 
Khan in 1839. 

19. It seems now generally admitted that this Khan was not to blame for the differences 

hetween himself and the British 


* «Too Inte the papers were found which revealed the fact of Government, which appear to 
the Khan’s innocence and the Minister's porfidy ” —Girdlestone. : . ‘ 

My. Thornton, however, informs me that he has recently dis- have been entirely due to the 
covered papers long buried in our archives, which prove that the double treachery of Mulla Maho- 
Khan was quite as great a traitor to the British Government as lus med Hosein.* 
Minister, and that he richly deserved his fate. The discovery is 


interesting from an histories’ point of view, but it has no political 20. On Mehrab Khan’s 
importance, or any pructicul beariug on the question of our present death the British Government 
relutions with Khelat. § attempted to place on the throne 


+ In the draft Treaty between Sir A. Burnes and Mehrab Khan, Shah N h aad S . 
the British Government pledged itself never to interfere between the Shah Newaz, the representative 
Khan and his vassals, and more especially not to give assistance to Shah ot the elder branch 5 but after two 
Newnz, whom nevertheless, before a year was over, we proclaimed Khan ears of anarch and disorder 

: ame ti it jundava to Cabul! ¥ Me aoe es s , 
of Khelat, ot the same time annexing Kutch and Gundavao ‘abu our nominee was murdered, and 


Nussir, the son of the late Khan, mounted the musnud with the assent of all parties. t 


21. During the first year of his reign Sind was conquered and annexed by us; and 
Sir Charles Napier’s expedition against the Dumkis and Jakranis was undertaken, with the 
assent and co-operation of the Khan, in consequence of His Highness’ inability to maintain 
order. 

22. Shortly after this, Sir J. (then Major) Jacob was placed in charge of the British 
frontier. He established the Dumkis and Jakranis as peacelul settlers on British territory ; he 
nearly destroyed the Bugtis, and he gave peace and security to our border. 

23, General Jacob’s policy has been the theme of universal praise; and the rival 
representatives of different official schools still appeal to it in support of the most opposite 
theories. Yet, so far as regards the internal affairs of Khelat, it is difficult to get from the 
immense mass of papers which refer to it a perfectly clear idea of what that policy was. But 
the most perverse of all the Philistines are those Medes and Persians whose “law altereth not,” 
and General Jacob’s policy was probably variable according to circumstances. Its main 
features, however, appear to have been—Is¢, recognition of the Khan’s authority as the only 
one in Khelat invested with even an approximation to those powers and functions of sove- 
reignty which are the essential conditions of international responsibility ; 2ud/, consequent 
support of that authority, and abstention from direct diplomatic intercourse with the Khan’s 
subjects ; 3rd, maintenance of a strong personal influence over the Khan; and 4/4, constant 
patrolling of the Sind Horse in Khelat territory. I can only find two records of any open 
interference by General Jacob in the internal affairs of Khelat; anee, in 1852, he mediated 
between the Khan and his Sirdars; and once again, in 1854, he obtained the Khan’s assent 
to the Treaty which still stands in his name as a basis of our relations with Khelat. 

22 
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94. General Jacob scems to have hai a very definite and vigorous border policy, and the 
Khan seems to have been very willing to let the General keep his frontier tribes in order for 
him. General Jacob’s commanding personal character and distinct military policy were, in all 
respects, caleulated to make a strong ard salutary impression upon the imagination of rude and 
turbulent borderers. No doubt, also, his authority was indircetly strengthened by recollections 
of the recent eapture of Khelat, and the passage of British armies throughout Khelat. territor 
in all directions, accompanied by such feats of arms as the nearly total annihilation of the 
Bugti tribe, on its return from one of its habitual raids, by Sir William (then Lieutenant) 
Merewether. But General Jacob appears to have been serupulously reticent of interference in 
the infernal affairs of the Khanate ; and it was not till shortly before the end of Nussir 
Khau’s reign, in 1856, that a British Agen’, Major (now Sir Henry) Green, was sent to the 

* Some private letters written by that officer about three months a ee le ee also observe 
Ago, in explanation of his present views as to our politicul relations at General Jacob di not attempt 
with Khelat, are the only statesmanlike papers [ have yet seen on this to hold the Khan responsible for acts 
subject, notwithstanding the voluminous officinl correspondence to of depredation committed by the 
= Meh bee Gel este Bugtis and other frontier tribes; but 
that he took his own measures against them, very energetically, and moved some of them 
bodily into British territory without reference to the Khan. 


25. can find no detailed record of the disturbances and revolts of this Khan’s reign, 
but I presume that it was not without its natural share of such disorders. Major Jacob him- 
self contrasts “ the peace and quietness within the British border with the anarchy, turbulence, 
and danger to life and property beyond it”; and, in 1857, the Khan died, as it was supposed, 
by poison administered to His Highness by his Darogah, Gul Mahomed. 


26. “The Chiefs of the State,” says Mr. Girdlestone, ‘on learning of the Khan’s death, 
repaired to Khelat, and chose Khodadad Khan, half-brother of the deceased, and son of 
Mehrab Khan. Kbodadad Khan, who at this time was about 16 years of age, had 
previously, by reason of being considered the heir-apparent, passed a very secluded life, 
The turban of sovereignty was bound upon his head by Taj Mahomed, Sirdar of Jhalawan.” 


27. It would appear from this and other passages in Mr. Girdlestone’s memorandum 
that the Chiefs claim a right to elect their Khans, but that the election is a mere conventional 
fiction ; the rightful succession in the reigning house having, in no instance that 1 can dis- 
cover, been ever disregarded or opposed.” 


Khelat affairs from the accession of the present Khan to the Jacobabad mediation of 1872. 


28. Khodadad Khan, the present Ruler of Khelat, was placed upon the throne ata 
vrey early age, variously stated from 12 to 19. Thecommencement of his reign was ill-omened. 
His youth and inexperience. made him especially dependent on the advice of his Minister. 
Gul Mahomed, the Minister, was an ambitious intriguer. His first. object was, apparently, to 
imbue the mind of the young Prince with distrust of the principal Chiefs, whom he treacher- 
ously attacked under the walls of the citadel, where they had come to meet the Khan. 
The Chiefs, in self-defence, then took up arms against the Khan’s authority. 


Through the instrumentality of Major Green, who, though he disapproved the policy 
and opposed the influence of the Minister, prudently and efficiently supported the Khan; 
this quarrel was appeased, and the Chiefs returned to their allegiance. 


29. In 1858 the Khan visited Jacobabad, and there met Sir Bartle Frere and General 
Jacob. Gul Mahomed was dismissed, and the Shabgassi Wulli Mahomed was installed in 
his place as Wuzir. During the ensuing few years many difficulties and misunderstandings 
arose between the Khan and his nobles, but they were all settled without resort to arms, 
mainly owing to the mediation of Major Green. 


30. In 1859 the Khan, under the advice and guidance of Major Green, personally 

* These strongholds had been previously deemed inaccessible. It beaded an. expedition: against ue 

is unfortunate that the gond effects of this expedition were not Murris, which resulled in the complere 

followed up, and that the power of the Murris has been allowed to submission of that turbulent tribe and 

grow to a Lead aguin. the destruction of their strongholils.* 

In 1860 he made an armed progress through Mekran, which effected the complete pacificution 
of that district in two months. 


31. These two events are apparently indicative of the gpod results which may be 
effected by adequately supporting the Khan’s authority and guiding his conduct, even though 
the Khan himself be weak and unpopular. 


32. On this, as on former occasions, however, the Khan contrived to efface the good 
effects of his successes by offending the Chiefs who had helped him to enforce his power over re- 
bellious tribes. He showed no disposition to recognize their rights or services, and he was ac- 
cused, apparently with justice, of giving to vicious amusements the time which ought to have 
been employed in attention to public affairs. 
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33. In 1861 Major Green left Khelat. He was 
and, later, in 1862, by his brother, Major M. Green. Here it is to be observed that, during 
the years froin 1859 to 1861, the Khan’s general conduct had been considered so gond his 
desire for the guidance, approval, and support of the British Government so manifest and his 
measures for the protection of trade so successful, that it was decided that be had mmecitedd an 
additional allowance of Rupees 50,000 over and above the Treaty subsidy. 


34. In 1863, however, an event occurred which has left disastrous consequences in ita 
effects upon the subsequent relations hetween the Khan and his nobles. The Sirdars of 
Sarawan and Jhalawan, with other Chiefs, had assembled at Gundava to take leave of the 
Khan before dispersing to their own homes. ‘Lhe interview was to all appearance an amicable 
one; but a few hours later, when, in the course of his evening ride, the Khan was passing by 
the camp of these Chiefs, he was snddenly and treacherously attacked and wounded in the 
back by his cousin, Sheredil Khan. Simultaneously, the nobles, nominally headed by Sheredil 
but secretly instigated by Taj Mahomed, the Sirdar of Jhalawan, rose in arms against the 
Khan, captured Quetta and Khelat, and proclaimed Sheredil Khan their Ruler. 


: 85. To the Agent of the British Government the revolted Sirdars attempted to justify 
their conduct on the singular ground that the Khan had shown of late undue favor to the 
Murris. They begyed the Agent to recognize their choice, in which case they would confine 
themselves to warlike operations against the Murris; whilst, in the contrary case, they would 
continue to levy war against the Khan, The Agent, Major Malcolm Green, however, refused 
to bold any communication with the Chiets, except through the Khan. 

36. It will be observed that, up to this period, and indeed until the Jacobabad Con- 
ference, it was the policy of the British Government uot to recognize the Sirdars of Khelat as 
an independent, or guasi-independent, power in that State, but to treat with them only through 
their overlord, the Khan, and that this policy was consistently maintained upon all occasions. 

37. In 1864 Sheredil Khan was murdered, and Khodadad Khan, re-elected without 
opposition, was again installed on the musnud by Mulla Mahomed and Taj Mahomed, the 
very Sirdars who had Jed the rebellion against him. 

38. The cause of quarrel between Taj Mahomed and Khodadad Khan appears to have 
been very like the supposed cause of quarrel between the Earl of Warwick and Edward 1V, 
namely, an insult offered by the Khan to the Sirdar’s daughter; and I may again observe that 
I can find no instance in which the troubles of the Khan’s reign can be fairly assigned to the 
discontent of an oppressed people, or to any other causes taan those of personal difference 
between the Khan and the nobles, in which each party has been alternately in the right or 
the wrong. . 

39. After the murder of Sheredil Khan, Taj Mahomed, the Sirdar of Jhalawan, was 
reconciled to Khodadad Khan by a matrimonial alliance, and the only Sirdar who then refused 
to recognize the Khan’s restored authority was the Jam of Beyla, who is said to have been held 
in small esteem by the .Chiefs of the Biluchi and Brabui tribes, to neither of which tribes 
he belonged. The conduct of this Sirdar, on the occasion of the Khan’s restoration, is a 
subject which I reserve for future remark. 

40. In November 1864 the British Government formally recognized the rule of 
Khodadad Khan, and restored to His Highness the Treaty subsidy of Kupées 50,000, on 
condition that the purposes for which it was originally granted should continue to be fulfilled 
by him. The chief purpose for which the Treaty subsidy was originally given was that of 
compensation to the Khan for the abolition of transit duties previously levied by him on 
merchandise. 

The political object of the arrangement was, of course, to prevent raids on or near British 
territory, and to protect merchants passing between British territory and Afghanistan. But 
on this occasion the British Government declined to revive the payment of the extra half lakh 
of rupees, which had been accorded to the Khan in 1859, and which in 1861 His Highness 
was declared to have well-merited. . 

41. This is a fact not to be lost sight of. I regard it as an important date in the 
history of our troubles with Khelat; for ever since our withdrawal of the extra half lakh of 
rupees the terms on which the Khan was entitled to the Treaty subsidy have not been satis- 
factorily fulfilled by His Highness; and, to our repeated remonstrances against the non-fulfil- 
ment of them, he has as repeatedly replied with great earnestness, and, so far as I can judge, 
with perfect sincerity, that our withdrawal of the extra half Jakh has | deprived him of the 
material means of carrying out his Treaty obligations ; that the small subsidy of Rupees 50,000 
a year does not reimburse his treasury for the loss sustained by it from the abolition of transit 
dues; aud that it is insufficient to enable him to bribe to decent behaviour his greedy and 
turbulent subjects, or to maintain the military force necessary for the efficient punishment of 
their misconduct. 

42, In 1865 the Jam, Nurdin, and Azad Khan of Kharan, rebelled, but were 
defeated. In 1866 Taj Mahomed rebelled, but was defested and captured, and Mulla 
Mahomed, under suspicion of being his accomplice, fled to Candahar. To 1867 Taj Mahomed 
died in prison. Jn 1868 Mulla Mahomed returned, and was again defeated in an unsuccessful 
attempt at revolt. 


succeeded first by Captain Dickinson, 
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43, In that year Colonel Phayre succeeded Sir Tenry Green as Political Superin. 
tendent. About this time the Jam, with Nurdin and Azad Khan, again attempted another 
rebellion, in which Mulla Mahomed, with the Sarawans and Murti tribes, refused to join 
although they did not support the Khan, » 

44. In 1869 a mediation between these Chiefs and the Khan was attempted by Captain 
Harrison, who had in the meanwhile arrived as Political Agent. The statement of erievances 
subinitted to our Agent by the disaffected Chiefs is very curieus, and, but for the oriental 
names in it, that part of Mr. Girdlestone’s report in which this list of grievances is printed 
might almost be taken for an extract from any elementary text book on the early history of 
France or England. The demands of the Khelat Barons were— 


1sf.—That the Khanate should be constituted as to laws and government after the form 
prevalent in the days of the first Nussir Khan, 


2nd.—That the Khan should disband his mercenary troops. 
3rd.—That compensation should be given by the Khan for the murder of Taj Mahomed. 


4th.—That the right of election to the Khanate should be re-affirmed as hereditary in 
the Cliefdoms of Jhalawan. 


5tk.—That the Chiefs should have the right of appointing or dismissing the Khan's 
Minister. 

6¢4.—That their ancient constitutional authority in the Civil and Military Councils of 
the State should be restored to them. 


7th, —That the British Government should recognize its Treaty rights to be with the 
Khan as head of the Brahui Confederacy, and not as a personal Sovereign. 

45. As these demands appear likely to be revived ‘in such a questionable shape that we 
must answer them,” I may as well observe, in passing, that the rigid maintenance of old 
Baronial rights in a feudal society is not conducive to strong government, or settled 
order, and that the establishment of strong government and settled order in Khelat 
are objects too important to be trifled with by British policy. As regards, however, 
the essentially feudal complaint against the maintenance of mercenary troops by the Khan, it 
would appear, from Colonel Phayre’s prée?s and Captain Harrison’s reports, that the Khan has 
sufficient lands and revenues of his own for the support of a small military force not provided 
by his Barons; and that it is not true, as stated by the Barons, that these troops are enter- 
tained by the proceeds of lands and other sources of revenue belonging to them. But, 
independently of this consideration, the power of the Khan to maintain at least the nucleus of 
a small standing army, on whose loyalty and discipline he can rely, is, in my opinion, an essential 
condition to the maintenance of his authority, or indeed of any permanent authority, in Khelat. 
I think it should be our policy not only to preserve, but to somewhat strengthen, develop, and 
partially place under our own control, this solitary guarantee for the Khan’s power to maintain 
orderly administration, and carry out his Treaty obligations to the British Government. , 


46, As regards the claim to compensation for the imputed murder of Taj Mahomed, I 
consider it absolutely untenable, and I confess that I am seriously alarmed by Major Sande- 
man’s apparent disposition to encourage and support the revival of such aclaim. In the first 
place, the accusation ou which it rests was fully examined into at the time by the Political 
Superintendent of the British Government; and careful enquiry, conducted under our own 
authority, by our own officers, failed to elicit any evidence against the Khan. In the second 
place, 'l'aj Mahomed, who died under the circumstances of mystery which usually accompany 
death in prison, had been most properly deprived of his liberty when taken in arms against the 
lawful ruler of the country at the head of a formidable rebellion, which was the third wherein 
he had been actively engaged. His imprisonment gave immediate peace to the disturbed con- 
dition of Biluchistan, and Sir Henry Green, who had exceptionally good opportunities of 
correctly judging the man’s character, has recorded his conviction that “a more desperate 
intriguer or a greater traitor did not exist in any Native Court in Asia; and, so long as he 
remained at large, His Higliness the Khan’s position could never have been sate.” 

If the Supreme Government now adopts the advice which Major Sandeman seems anxious 
to urge on its adoption, and requires from the Khan the restoration, to this Sirdar’s disaffected 
descendants, of lands lawfully confiscated for treason and rebellion against his own person, 10 
acknowledgment of a murder which has never been proved, and of which no Prince could, 
without humiliation, publicly acknowledye himself guilty, it will, in my opinion, inflict upon 
the Khan an undeserved humiliation, sure to be deeply resented, seriously weaken bis autho- 
rity, and commit itself to a very perilous precedent. 


47. After the failure of Captain Harrison’s mediation, the Jam, who had returned to his 
country, rose in arms with Nurdin against the Khan, but was promptly defeated by the 
Wuzir, and forced to take refuge in Sind, where the British authorities detained him im a sort 
of honorable confinement. Mulla Mahomed, his other confederate, fled to the Murri Hills, 
and thence to Cabul, where be endeavoured to induce the Ameer to espouse his cause. 

_ 48. From this time we may date the unfortunate rivalry between the Punjab and the 
Sind systems of policy, and their official representatives. Mulla Mahomed’s case was referred 
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by the Ameer of Cabul to the Punjab Government, by the Punjab Government to the Supreme 
Government, and by it, for report, to Captain Sandeman, and the Sind authorities of the 
Bombay Government. 


Captain Sandeman’s official dealings with the Murris and . 4 
contact with Khelat. politics. Murris and Bugtis had brought him inte 


Tn regard to Mulla Mahomet’s statements and complaints, received through the Ameer 
Captain Sandeman and the Sind authorities appear to have addressed to the Supreme Govern- 
ment. conflicting reports; and the Supreme Government, instead of acting upon cither of them 
left the Amecr’s communication without any reply. 1 believe it has since been renewed but 
never answered. : : 

49. About this time Colonel Phayre seems to have thought it his duty to espouse the 
eause of the disaffected Sirdars against the Khan, and he even sugecsted that they should 
receive from the British Government material support. in vindication of, what he termed, 
“their just rights.” Whether the views held hy Colonel Phayre were right or wrong (and to 
me they seem indicative of a total absence of political sagacity), there can be no doubt that 
he allowed those views to intlueace his othicial conduct in indirect opposition to the policy then, 
as previously, maintained by the British Government, and the repeated remonstrances of Sir 
W. Merewetber, through whom, as Commissioner of Sind, he received his instructions, As 
Captain Harrison at the same time, in accordance with Sir W. Merewether’s policy, no less 

® The Khan now, of course, finds his advantage warmly supported the authority of the Klan,* it 
in abusing Sir W. Merewether and Captain Harrison ust have become apparent, both to His Highness 
to Major Sandeman, and that ardent young officer and to the Sirdars, that the counsels of the Bri- 
seems unable to perceive the transparent purpose of — tig) Government were divided, and its own autho- 
sea rities antagonistie to each other. 


50. The Murri and Bugti tribes occupy territory in Khelat, which touches Sind on 
the one hand, and the Punjab on the other. In Fcbraary 1871 difficulties and differences of 
opinion as to the treatment of these troublesome neighbours resulted in the Mithancote Confer- 
ence. In that Conference it was agreed that the British Government should subsidise the 
Murris and Bugtis trom Sind, without reference to the Khan, and that Captain Sandeman, as 
a medium of communication with these tribes only, should be placed under the official autho- 
rity of the Commissiover of Sind. 

51. In September 1871 a formidable rebellion broke out in the Sarawan countrv, stimu- 
lated by Mulla Mahomed and Nurdin. The Khan’s troops soon got the upper hand of the 
rebels, and, after some negotiation, hostilities were suppressed by the intervention and _pro- 
posed mediation of the British authorities. 

52. Early in the following year, 1872, Sir W. Merewether, Colonel Phayre, and Captain 
Sandeman were authorized to meet each other at Jacobabad, investigate the complaints 
of the Sirdars, and mediate between them and the Khan. The Government of Bombay 
remonstrated strongly against this mediation, as sure to prove dangerously detrimental to 
the Khan’s position. Here the antagonism, which bad so long Leen smouldering between 
the political opinions and personal dispositions of the Sind and Punjab officials, burst ito 
publie and irreconcilable conflict, which resulted in the removal of Colonel Phayre, and 
orders obliging Captain Sandeman to return to his station. 

53. Sir W. Merewether was thus left to conclude the mediation alone. It was a 
mediation commenced in opposition to the views of the local Government, and on terms 
certainly inconsistent with the policy previously approved by the Supreme Government. I 
cannot say that this latent defect in the whole position appears to me to have been remedied 
by the diseretion of Sir W. Merewether in his conduct, or rather bis conclusion, of the 
mediation. His decision left both parties equally dissatistied ; nominally, it was, in the main, 
against the Sirdars; but the Khan was deeply offended and incensed by a mediation which 
admitted his rebellious Sirdars to be heard and treated by the British Government as his 
equals; and he vented his displeasure at the result on bis own Minister, Wulli Mahomed, 
who had represented him at the Conference. 

The Sirdars, on the other hand, discovered from this Conference that they could reckon 
on the warm support of one party amongst the English officials, and from that moment they 
have been more intractable than ever. 

54. I trace the origin of our present difficulties entirely to this unfortunate Conference 
at Jacobabad ; the policy then inaugurated is so apparently absurd, and its consequences have 
been so persistently disastrous, that I must here pause to consider somewhat more closely the 
character and circumstances of this event. 


Jacobubal mediation of 1872. 

55. Up to this date the policy of the British Government in Khelat was, as we have 
scen, tulerably consistent. In a subsequent part of the present note 1 shall indicate the cause, 
to which alone its inadequate success appears tu me attributable. 
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In 1869, when Captain Harrison came forward as a mediator, the Supreme Government 
whilst recognizing his prudence and courage, warned him against the danger of putting him. 
self again in a similar position, and pointed out to him that a British Avent, who becomes 
an arbiter between a foreign Prince and his feudatories, runs great risk of entangling himself 
aud his Government in the most embarrassing complications. 


56. From precisely the same point of view the Governor of Bombay remonstrated 
azninst the Jacobabad mediation. In a telegram to the Supreme Government, dated the 27th 
January 1872, he savs—“ If Tam to understand that the Commissioner is to offer mediation 
between the parties, I request further instructions, as I believe it will subvert K han’s authority 
and perpetuate troubles.” 


The terms of that mediation are well known, and I need not here recapitulate them, but 
they were, in my opinion, singularly unfortunate. They gave to the Sirdars a status which 
the Sirdars had never held before; they taught the Khau’s disaffected vassals that there was 
a party in our Government favorable to their claims; and they unhappily disclosed the 
mischievous antagonism which has never since ceased to exist between the Sind and the Punjab 
authorities. It developed a barbaric squabble into an official epic. The Trojan war would 
probably have been of brief duration bad the conduet of it been left to the craft and cruelty 
of ordinary mortals. But certain bellicose divinities espoused the rival claims of Argives and 
Trojans, and took a pleasure of their own in prolonging the conflict. In the same way, our 
Sind and Punjab officers have transferred to the Olympian altitudes of the Supreme Govern- 
ment a series of miserable quarrels, only appropriate to their barbarian birth-place. 

57. But it is the proposed method of enforcing the wonderful conditions of this ill. 
omened mediation which has most excited my amazement. 


The Commissioner decides that the rebellious Sirdars are to be restored to all the rights 
forfeited by their rebellion, and replaced in full and peaceable possession of their estates, on 
condition (1) that all the property plundered by them from the kafilas be given up to its 
lawful owners; and (2) that all the property seized by them and their followers trom the ryots 
of Biluchistan during the late rebellion be similarly restored. These may have been fair 
conditions; but how does the Commissioner proceed to enforce them? First, he replaces the 
rebels in free possession of their for eited revenues and lands, and then he ealls, not upon 
them, but upon the Minister of the Khan, to carry into effect the restoration of the stolen 
property! Was there ever such a parody of arbitration? Yet our first and chief complaint 
against this unhappy Khan is, that “he has not exerted himself to recover the said property.” 
We replace the Khan’s most turbulent and rebellious subjects in the full possession, euaranteed 
by our own authority, of all their original means of offence and defence; we forbid the Khan, 
on peril of incurring our displeasure, to interfere with this arrangement; we withdraw from 
him the pecuniary assistance which, in even ordinarily easy times, had been found necessary 
to enable him to keep his vassals in order; we leave him with his hands tied, his power crippled, 
his authority undermined, his self-esteem humiliated, his confidence alienated; and then his 
failure to compel these rewarded rebels to disgorge their plunder is actually the cause assigned 
by us for withdrawing our Agent from his Court. 


58. The view taken by Sir W. Merewether of the asszstance given to the Khan on this 
oceasion is exceedingly curious. Speaking of subsequent depredations on caravans, he says: 
“ As a true friend of the Khan, I cordially aided him at Jacobabad to promute that recovery, 
to enable him to adhere to the terms of the ‘l'reaty as regarded, first, kafilas plundered by 
Sirdars’ people; and regarding last plundered by Murris, I was quite ready to do the same.” 

59. 1s it to he wondered at that the Khan “showed indifference in respect to the pro- 
perty taken by the Sarawan Sirdars?” Is it to be wondered at that he “ persisted in looking 
at the matter im the above light (namely, as a joke, vite Major Harrison’s reports)?” That 
he afterwards turned sulky and refused to move in the matter at all? Or that, when visited 
by Major Sandeman, he gave “a most disagreeable smile” on the Major alluding to the 
conditions of peace granted to the Sirdars in 1872, and said that those conditions were such 
as could never be fulfilled? Is it surprising that he detected and resented the plain drift 
of our “friendly mediation ?” Is he to be blamed if he perceived that the result of this 
mediation was to saddle bim with the whole responsibility of acts done by his personal enemies 
in the course of an open rebellion against him, after we had interfered to prevent him froin 
suppressing and punishing that rebellion in his own way, and obliged him not only to pardon, 
but virtually to reward, on terms dictated by ourselves, the perpetrators of the acts for which 
we then held him responsible? Is it unnatural that be should have turned with bitter and 
incradicable resentment against the unlucky Minister, who had the misfortune to represent his 


person and bis interests on an occasion so humiliating to the one, so disastrous to the 
other ? ; 


For my own part, I can feel no surprise at such conduct and such sentiments on the part 
of the Khan. 


What does surprise me, is the almost incredible fact that, throughout the whole of the 
subsequent official correspondence on this subject, the refusal of the Sirdars to restore the 
plundered property is never once mentioned as a cause of grievance aguinst them, or a reason 
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for taking measures to compel them to fulfil the conditions upon which we restored to them 
their own property, but always as a grievance against the Kian and a breach of engagement 
° 


on Ads part. 

: 60. Truly I think His Highness is entitled to say of the British what, two centuries avo 
Lipsius wrote of the French : De Gullis quiden eniymala veniuul, non veninnt, rolunt, nolunt 
audent, timent ; omnia ancipiti metu suspense et suspecta, , , 


From the Jacobubad mediation to Major Sandeman’s mission. 


61. Nurdin was not included in the mediation of Jacohabad hut he was subsequent 
defeated by Wulli Mahomed, and surrendered on the promise ‘that his life sina i 
spared if he restored the property plundered by him during the late disturbances. The Khan 
had been required to enforce restitution of the property plundered by his rebellious Sirdars. 
This he failed to do. We pressed him, and he became sulky. We also made him answerable 
for not repressing disturbances in Lus Beyla, a district in the armed possession of one of his 
principal rebels and bitterest enemies ; and, at the present moment, the attempt to enforce his 
authority in Lus Beyla is made by Major Sandeman a scrious charge against His Highness. 
Disturbances soon occurred between the Murris and the Minguls. Caravans were plundered. 
We demanded compensation from the Khan, and the Khan took no notice of our demand, 
professing his inability to comply with it. The Khan, as already mentioned, had entirely 
withdrawn his confidence from his old Minister, Wulli Mahomed, in consequence of that 
Minister’s part in the unfortunate mediation of 1872. Our Agent, Captain Harrison, is 
supposed to have advocated the cause of the Minister with a warmth that went, perhaps, 
beyond discretion. This is the only circumstance in which I can find even the ghost of a 
justification for the ungrateful and improper language of the Khan’s allusions to Major 
Harrison in his reply to Lord Northbrook’s letter. But, believing at the time that his 
interests, which were certainly not successfully asserted, had bern betrayed by Waullee 
Mahomed in the mediation of 1872, it is, I think, natural that the Khan should have been 
confirmed in that belief by Major Harrison’s somewhat ostentatious support of the Minister, 
and should have become all the more ansious to get rid of him. 


62. A first threat of withdrawing our Agent extorted from the Khan the payment of 
a certain amount of compensation and the dismissal of the obnoxious Ministers whom he had 
taken in place of Wulli Mahomed. But matters grew steadily worse ; outrage followed outrage, 
and no satisfaction could be obtained by us; a daring inroad was made by some Brahui tribes on 
British territory ; it remained unredressed ; the Khan’s subsidy was stopped, and our Agent 
withdrew from his Court, bringing with him the ex-Minister, Wulli Mahomed. Sir W. 
Merewether then recommended an armed intervention in Khelat und the deposition of the pre- 


sent Khan. 

The confidence of the Supreme Government in Sir William Merewether’s judgment 
appears to have been seriously, and I think not unnaturally, shaken by this proposal. That 
the proposal was inexpedient I entertain no doubt whatever; but I think that fair allowance 
must be made for such a failure in patience on the part of an officer whose patience had been 
severely tried by years of aggravation on the part of the Kban, and an official experience 
which justified the belief that the British Government was not disposed to incur the expense 
and responsibility of actively consolidating the authority of the present Khan, whose power 
it had virtually done much to weaken, and from whose weakened power the pacification of 


Khelat could no longer be expected. 
The rest of the story is to be read in the Government Resolution of the 16th October 


1875, and the reports of Major Sandeman, to whose mission I will now refer. 


Major Sandeman’s mission. 


68. In reading through the enormous mass of official papers on the subject of our 
relations with Khelat, which, with scant intermission, have occupied my time and thoughts 
during the last three months, I have frequently found cause to appreciate the wisdom of a 
maxim attributed to our shy friend, the King of Burmah. “There is to everything, says H is 
Majesty, “a beginning, a middle, and an end. You should never go beyond the beginning 
until you are sure of the middle; when you get tu the middle, you should never forget the 
beginning ; and neither at the beginning nor the middle should you ever lose sight of the end: 

It appears to me that, in the middle of our relations with Khelat, we have sometimes 


forgotten the beginning; at least, between our policy at one time and our policy at another, 
feuectnrta ba a cestiple indie ad I greatly fear that, at the present 


there seems to be a complete solution of conti a lear! 
moment, we are in some danger of being hurried, or beguiled, towards an end not gid 
foreseen, or deliberately desired. Such, at least, is the strong impression left on my min y 
anxious perusal of Major Sandeman’s latest reports aud the accompanying letter from the 


Punjab Government. 
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In the month of May 1875 it was decided to send Captain Sandeman into the Movrri 
Hills for the settlement of some of our disputes with those tribes, and the objects of his 
mission were defined by the Resvlution of the 16th October 1875, 


64. He started on the 22nd November, and his subsequent proceedings, up to the period 
of his return to Jacobabad on the 28th January, are narrated by himself in his Report of the 
5th February 1876, 

In his management and account of this mission I observe the same characteristics that 
are noticeable in his conduct and language onformer occasions—great self-confidence ; consider. 
able courage and enerey ; impetuosity ; vanity; a marked disposition to generalize hastily, and 
jump to conelusions on very inperfect data ; an enthusiastic temperament, unguided by “sound 
judgement and uninformed by political insight; constant one-sidedness of view; the over- 
rendiness of a sanguine and gencrous vature to believe what it hopes and what it wishes ; an 
inconvenient preference for expressing opinions, when what is required from him are verified 
facts, on which the opinions of others may be formed ; coupled with this, a most offensive 
style of correspondence, and an inveterate disregard of all authority, with which his own 
views and sentiments are not in sympathy. Judging of this officer’s character, solely from its 
portrait as drawn by his own hand, I recognize iu it many estimable qualities; but the defects 
of his judgment and temperament render him, in my opinion, an unsafe negotiator, and a not 
very trustworthy observer. 

65. Acelebrated French cook once gave this parting injunction to his aide-de-cuisine : 
Surtout ne poussez pas le poivre jusqwau fanutisme. Major Sandeman’s faith in his pepper box 
is almost fanatical. Never, in the whole course of my diplomatic experience, have I met with 
an Agent so apparently in need of ‘Talleyrand’s advice: Pas de zéle. In justice to this officer, 
however, I feel bound to add that, even were Major Sandeman as judicions as Hooker, and Sir W. 
Merewether as patient as Job, I hardly see how the instructions given to the former could have. 
failed in provoking a collision between them. : 

66. Whether or no Major Sandeman exceeded his instructions in going to Khelat, is a 
disputed question. But I think it seareely disputable that, whatever interp’etation his instruc- 
tions can be made to bear, they were not originally intended to lead him so far, 


The Office Notes of those who drafted the instructions indicate this clearly. 


Mr. Henvey says—‘ the scope of the orders was so wide as almost to give Captain 
Sandeman carte blanche. But the only point which may be said to have been altogether out- 
side Captain Sandeman’s instructions was the relations of the Khan to the British Govern- 
ment.” 


And he adds—* Captain Sandeman undoubtedly exceeded his instructions in this respect.” 


Again, commenting on a despatch of Sir W. Merewether’s, Mr. Aitchison says,— 
“ Captain Sandeman has not been instructed to interfere in the revolutien said .to be impend- 
ing; but, on the contrary, he has been instructed not to interfere.’ Yet, in his telegram of 
1st January Captain Sandeman virtually claims to have prevented an outbreak ; and, although 
in bis Khelat Diary notes he denies all knowledge on the part of himself and the Sarawan 
Sirdars of any great conspiracy against the Khan, 
yet he forwards with the same report a letter 
from the Sarawan and Murri Chiefs, stating that they were about to collect their forces and 
fall upon the Khan’s troops; but that, at his request, they agrecd to accompany him, instead of 
commencing hostilities. 


Vide also Colonel Munro’s report, paragraph 11. 


67. Captain Sandeman’s report throws wonderfully little light on the state of affairs in 
Khelat. 


* The langauge of the Khan and Sirdars, in He was, naturally, weleomed by the Murris 


their communications with Major Sandeman, isthe and the Brahui Chiefs, to many of whom he 
janguoge commonly held by barbaric Chiefs to - liv k ; ? dt h cause he 
enthusiastic young English officers on the frontiers was personally nown, an 0 whose 


of other parts of the British dominions which are Was notoriously friendly. These Chiets had every- 
bordered by uncivilized tribes. They are all animat- thing to gain, and nothing to lose, by his media- 
ed by the best disposition towards the British Gov- ‘ me . . s by the 
ernment; they do not rob and kill for the love of tion. He was, no less naturally, merelret y th 
larceny and homicide, but from poverty; all their Khan with courtesy, if not warmth ; bOW ic 
past misdeeds ure solely attributable to the bad [Khan was anxious to re-open communications 


advice of Culonel A, or the cruclty of Governor 3, * ces : hat be 
aud they desire nothing better than to follow hence- with the British Government, and saw t 


forth in peace the good advice of the intelligent and could partly enlist the sympathies of Major 
eymputhising young gentleman who now correctly Sandeman, by laying all his difficulties at the 
meecte their true position and genuine senti- door of the Sind authorities.* 

63. Major Sandeman accepted every statement made by the Sirdars against the Kban 
and every statement made by the Khan against the Sind authorities, without, in either case, 
attempting to investigate it, or to learn what could be said upon the other side of it. Not 
a single complaint, however vague, does he verify ; not a single story, however absurd or susp!- 
clus, has been sifted out by him. : 

Ou the 9th of January he telegraphs—* Have fully discovered true causes which keep, 
country on state of anarchy.” 
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Such a discovery would have been extremely valuable; and the Government of India 
must have awaited with deep interest the report recording it. But this report throws no light 
whatever on the state of the country, past or present. Not only does it give us no analysis 
of facts, but it does not even give us a clear and complete statement of the facts themselves. 


69. And, although on the 9th of January 1875, Major Sandeman believed apparently, that 
he had “ fully discovered the true causes of anarchy” in Khelat, yet, ina recent letter dated the 
4th of May 1876, he dwells upon “ the absolute necessity that erists Jor getting at the real truth 
as lo the causes which have brought the country into its present stale of anarchy, before I can 
atlempl to cure it.” : 


And, ina still later letter, he earnestly entreats that he may be allowed “plenty of time” 
tu prosecute this absolutcly necessary prediminary enquiry. 


Thus, it will be observed that Major Sandeman, who now requires an indefinite length 
of time to ascertain clearly the true character of the affairs to be dealt with in Kbelat, was 
nevertheless quite ready a year ago to settle those affairs off-hand, and very impatient at not 
being allowed to do so. 


70. With, if possible, still greater inconsequence, the very same communications which 
inform us that Major Sandeman has as yet no verified data to lay before the Government of 
India for the guidance of its judgment, contain a most urgent demand for the expression of an 
unlimited confidence in his own Judginent, coupled with an official assurance that, whatever 
action may be taken by him on his present avowedly imperfect knowledge of the true causes 
of the anarchy” he proposes to heal, will be “ ducked up by the whole power of the British 
Government 1”? 


71. I think Major Sandeman was probably right in the belief he expressed last year, 
that the Khan would then have accepted any terms imposed upon bim by the Major, had it not 
been for the ramours which reached His Highness from Jacobabad. 


“ But I cannot view that fact in the light given to it by Major Sandeman. It is obvious 
that the Khan could not have dared to offer open opposition to all his Sirdars, united against 
him under the patronage, and with the active support, of a British officer whom he supposed 
to be the plenipotentiary of the British Government. He would at that time have submitted 
to any condition, however onerous, and undertaken any obligation, however unjust or imprac- 
ticable it might have been in his own opinion; trusting to subsequent circumstance and a 
moderate amount of craft to eneble him to slip out of all inconvenient engagements, as soon 
as the immediate pressure of the oceasion and the personal presence of the British plenipoten- 
tiary were withdrawn. 

But, in the meanwhile, rumours from Jacobabad offered him another, and a speedier 
chance of escape. It appeared from these rumours that the supposed plenipotentiary was only 
an insubordinate official out of bound; and a plain question put by the Khan to Major Sande- 
man obliged the latter to acknowledge that he had no accredited diplomatic position, or powers, 
at the Court of His Highness. 

72. I must say that this officer’s letters and reports do not inspire me with confidence in 
his judgment, or foresight. Neither do I find in them the least trace of anything I can calla 
poliey, the faintest indication of an intelligent, or intelligible, conception of the form which 
our permanent relations with Khelat are to assume ; the principle on which they are to rest ; the 
manner in which they are to be maintained ; the result to which they are to tend, or the situa- 
tion in which they will ultimately place us. 

73. The general results of Major Sandeman’s first mission seem to be, first, 
that he had a good opportunity of becoming personally acquainted with all the leading 
Sarawan Sirdars, and learning from their own lips the character of their complaints against 
the Khan; second/y, that British mediation was welcomed by them; thirdly, that even the 
Murris expressed their willingness to become peaceable subjects of the Khan in the event of 
the difficulties between His Highness and his Sirdars being adjusted to their satisfaction ; 
Jourthly, that the Sarawao Sirdars and Murti Chiefs were induced to make a conditional 
submission to the Khan; jif/Aly, that the Khan himself professed bis willingness to submit 
to British mediation. Althoush, not liking to place himself auconditionally in the hands 
of an officer whose official position was dubious, and whose authority was avowedly restricted, 
His Highness preferred to submit his case directly to the Government ; sirthly and lastly, 
afforded to the Khan to address the Government in submissive 


that an opportunity was thus 5 the : 
newal of friendly communications between the Government 


terms, thereby facilitating the re 
and himself. 

74. The Government of India, on receipt of Major Sandeman’s report, decided, in 
accordance with the advice given it by Colonel Munro and the Punjab Government, that it 
was worth while to take advantage of the opening thus offered, and allow Major Sandeman 
to make another attempt at mediation, with the advantage this time of enlarged instructions 
and a recvgnized position. d 

75. The views of the Government are embodied in the Resolution of I4th March, 
No. 671 (a) B, which says that, “if Culonel Munro is satislied that the Khan and his principal 
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Chiefs are ready to accept arbitration, he is authorized to arrange for a meeting between Major 
Sandeman, the Khan, and his Sirdars, to attempt to carry out the objects of the Resolution of 
the 16th October last * * *, In short, the Government of India, havin 
confidence in Colonel Munro and Major Sandeman, desires that the latter be allowed, wale 
the Commissioner’s orders, full opportunity of effecting, under the most favorable circum. 
stances, a scttlement of Khelat affairs.” 


76. This was communicated to Colonel Munro, who telegraphed in reply :—« Major 
Sandeman proceeds to arrange for safe passage of returning kafilas through Bolan, and to 
satisfy me that Khan and Jhalawan Sirdars all agree to accept mediation before it is attempted.” 


In his official letter of the 4th April, Colonel Munro similarly describes the objects of 
Major Sandeman’s present mission as being, firstdy, to escort the caravans through the Bolan . 
and, secondly, to ascertain beyond a doubt whether all parties are ready to accept arbitration. 
with a view to a future mecting in Kutchce between the British Commissioner (himself, or 
Major Sandeman ?) and the Khan of Khelat, for the purpose of mediation. 


77. If this he a correct view of Major Sandeman’s instructions, they give him less power 
even than he believed himself to possess on the occasion of his former mission. 


78. The instructions certainly appear to me somewhat loose and vague; but it is clear 
that Major Sandeman does not consider his duties, under those instructions, confined to ascer- 
taining whether the Khan and his Sirdars are willing to accept arbitration; vor do I myself 
think that his present instructions, fairly interpreted, put any such limitation upon the object 
of his mission, At the same time, I am of opinion that it would be most dangerous to allow 
Major Sandeman to place before either the Khan, or the Sirdars, and to urge upon their 
acceptance, as he apparently believes himself authorized to do, any terms of arbitration which 
have not been previously submitted in detail to the Government of India, or carefully con- 
sidered and deliberately sanctioned by the Viceroy. 


79. I must, in this place, call attention to tbe tone of Colonel Munro’s letter of instruc- 
tions to Major Sandeman which abounds in insinuations and allusions to other Government 
officers, both offensive and uncalled for. 


80. Before proceeding to notice the results, up to the present moment, of Major Sande- 
man’s second mission, it will be convenient to review, parenthetically, the character and 


antecedents of the principal personages in Khelat, to whom reference is made in that officer’s 
reports. 


Khelat. Principal actors in the recent event. 


$1. (l.) The Khan.—Mr. Henvey calls the Khan a “perfidious scoundrel,” and His 
Highness was described, in the official reports of 1858, as a “feeble, false, and cunning boy.” 
He is supposed to have been a party to the poisoning of his half-brother, the late Khan, and 
has certainly not proved a successful ruler. Sir Henry Green, who appears to have had the 
best personal opportunities of studying his character, reports him to be difficult to deal with, 
capricious, aud unstable, but probably no worse than the average of Native rulers. Recently, 
the Khan has “ mentioned Sir Henry Green’s name with gratitude, saying he was an officer who 


had for several years mediated between him and his Sirdars, and had, during his stay, kept 
the peace between the two sides.” 


Sir William Merewether speaks of the Khan as being capricious and vindictive, but 
always earnest in his endeavours to remain friends with the British Government, and sincere 
in his disposition to meet its wishes to the best of his ability: He is also praised by the same 


‘authority for having had the good sense to select, and keep for 15 years, an admirable 
Minister. 


82. (2.) Mulla Mahomed, Sirdar of Sarawan.—Sir William Merewether seems to have 
at first formed a good opinion of this Sirdar, but to have soon come to the conclusion that he 
was a “hopeless traitor.” Forced by his position to the head of the feudal party, Mulla 
Mahomed appears in every disturbance which has distracted Khelat during the reign of the 
present Khan, whom he has persistently opposed. Latterly, Mulla Mahomed seems to have 
been living mostly in exile, and on one occasion he appealed to the Ameer of Cabul to take up 
his grievances against the Khan. Major Sandeman’s personal acquaintance with Mulla 
Mahomed does not appear to be of long standing; but this Sirdar seems to have made a very 
favorable impression upon the Major, whom he has accompanied in hoth his missions, as the 
head of the Sirdars, and the favored representative of their cause. 


$3. (3.) Taj Mahomed, Sirdar of Jhalawan.—He at first supported the Khan, but 
quarrelled with His Highness on account of an insult to his daughter, and rebelled against 
him in 1861. He also joined the rebellion of 1863, and promoted the election of Sheredil 
Khan. When Sheredil Khan was murdered, he took a leading part ih the movement which 
recalled Kehodadad Khan; but no sooner had Khodadad Khan been restored to the throne than 
‘Taj Mahomed began to plot against him. In 1866 he was captured in arms, and the following 
year be died in prison. His death was attributed to the Khan, but without any conclusive 
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proof. Sir Henry Green, who had originally thought well of this Sirdar, aft d 
a conviction that a “ more desperate intriguer, or greater traitor did ni6k tet oe Wa 
Court in Asia.” y 


; 84. (4) Mir Khan, Jam of Lus Beyla.— One of the earliest to rebel against the Khan 
in 1857, and since then a constant promoter of disturbances, from which he is the first to run 
away directly a shot is fired. * % 7 . 
He has always aspired to the throne of Khelat, and has been the cause of repeated disorders.” — 
Six William Merewether. 

The Jam is related by marriage to the Khan, who appears, on more than one occasion, 
to have treated him with unmerited and ill-requited kindness. In 1869, after an unsuccessful 
revolt, he fled into Sind, where he was retained in honorable confinement until his recent 
escape in 1874. Lus Beyla is one of the most important districts of Khelat. ; 


$5. (5.) Noorvoddeen, or Nurdin, Chief of the Minguls.—'t is Si at fi 

faithful to the Khan, and stood by His Hichaces in his ae hee ae 
he made common cause against the Khan with the Jam of Lus Beyla, to whom he was 
closely related, and, from that time to the day of his death, there was not a revolt, or 
conspiracy, in which he did not participate. He was excluded from the terms of the arbitra- 
tion of 1872; but he subsequently surrendered, and was admitted by the Khan to all the 
benefits of it. For some unexplained reason he was placed in charge of Lus Beyla when the 
Jam and his family had taken refuge in Sind; but he was called up to Khelat just before 
Major Sandeman’s arrival there, kept aloof from the Brahnis during the negotiations, and 
was killed by the Khan’s orders just after Major Sandeman’s departure. 


86. (6.) Azad Khan, Nowsherwani, and father-in-law of the late Nussir Khan.—He 
holds a district (Kharan) in the Province of Punjgur tax-free, on condition of military service 
aud allegiance. We, however, at one time professed allegiance to the Cabul Government; at 
another, to the Khan of Khelat; at another, to the Shah of Persia. He has never been true 
for long to either of the three; but, by playing off one power against another, he has con- 
stantly sought to attain the object of his ambition, which appears to be the sovereignty of 
Khelat. Towards the British Government his enmity has been unceasing. He sided with 
the Persians against us in the war of 1857, and, during the mutiny, he urged the Kban to 
seize that opportunity of “driving the Feringees into the sea.” He has repeatedly joined the 
Sirdars in their revolts against the Khan without the smallest pretext. He was driven by 


them out of the country, at Major Green’s instigation, in 1868. He appeals to Cabul for 
* The Persinn Government has recently declared support whenever he finds himself un difficulties, 
: : eats and, recently, he has been trying to mix himself 


that in two months it will march an army agniust : 7 eae 
- up in Major Sandeman’s negotiations.* 


him. 

87. (7.) Wulli Mahomed, Wuzir—s not one of the nobles, but belongs to a family 
which, for generations, has held confidential posts about the Court. He fought by the side of 
Mehrab Khan against us when Khelat was taken, and his two brothers were killed on that 
occasion. Since then, however, he always appears to have been firm and faithful in his friend- 
ship with the British Government. With the approval of General Jacob, and Mr. (now Sir 
Bartle) Frere, he was, in 1857, appointed Minister to the young Khan. Energetic and faith- 
ful, both to his Chief and to us, he supported the Khan throughout the long struggle between 
His Highness and his revolted nobles; but, as before mentioned, the unfortunate Jacobabad 
Conference of 1872 proved fatal to his influence over the Khan, who dismissed him from 
office in 1878. Since then, the Khan has never ceased to revile the ex-Minister, and has, 
even by his complaints, induced Colonel Munro to remove him from Jacobabad. Sir Henry 
Green says of Wulli Mahomed— ‘lo this old man’s loyalty the British Government greatly 
owe the peace of the frontier during the mutiny, and to his influence I certainly owe my life ; 
but his loyalty to the British caused him to have many enemies across the border. 

88. (8.) Imam Baksh.—This man has been Major Sandeman’s Sactotum in all his Tecent 
negotiations with the Murris, &c. He is the Chief of a numerous tribe located within the 
Punjab line; he appears to have a good deal of Asiatic shrewdness, and enjoys a high re- 
putation among the Punjab officials; he is a Magistrate, and has, on several occasions, been 
specially recommended to Government by bis Punjab patrons ; he was disliked and ee 
by General Jacob, Sir William Merewether, Sir Henry Green, and his brother ; but, thoroughly 

penetrating the mtual jealousy of the Sind and 


+ Sir H. Green describes him as an arch intriguer, ce 2 : ie 
and the cause of ull recent misunderstandings. Punjab officials, he.has played upon it with con 
siderable skill and success.t 


: ae pen eee 
I may now resume the narrative of Major Sandeman’s mission. 


Major Sandeman’s second mission. 


89. Major Sandeman left Jacobabad on the 4th of April with a force of about st men; 
but was delayed on his march by a severe outbreak of cholera, and did not reach ae 
his present camp, until the end of that month. In the meanwhile, he had Lead e 
Jhalawan Sirdars, inviting their co-operation on behalf of his pacific efforts. Their ape 
were not at first very encouraging, as they one and al] of them declared that peace could on/y 
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be secured Sy denosing the Khan, or annering the country. Later communications, however 
have been received from them by Major Sandeman, in which, apparently, under the advice 
of Mulla Mahomed, they place their case unreservedly in the hands of the British Agent 
The Sarawan Sirdars have also signed an agreement to the same effect. , 


90. The Khan, on his part, at first showed reluctance to mect Major Sandeman at 
Mustung, suggesting that the Major should meet him at Khelat ; but, on receipt of the letters 
addressed to him by the Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, His Hiehness 
consented to meet Major Sandeman at Mustung on one condition, which is not very intelli. 
vible to me, namely, that the terms granted to him should be the same as those offered in 
1872. I say that this condition is not very intelligible to me, because it was especially 
agiinst those terms that the Khan inveighed at the meeting between himself and Major 
Sandeman last year. If the condition has been accurately reported to us, I can only account 
for it by supposing that Major Sandeman’s known views, his re-appearance with seemingly 
unrestricted authority, and the support of an armed British force, together with the knowledge 
that this officer can, at any moment, unite all the Chiefs and tribes in open rebellion avrainst 
the Khan, may have caused His Highness to fear that, if he docs not secure a preliminary 
recognition of the terms of 1872, he may be foreed to accept worse ones, under a threat of 
deposition if he rejects them. According to later advices from Mustung, the Khan has visited 
Major Sandeman, unconditionally, at his camp there, and Major Sandeman was confident of 
arriving at a satisfactory understanding with His fHighness ; but it is clear from all Major 
Sandeman’s letters, reports, and telegrams, that he does nut recognize the limits apparently 
assivned to his instructions by Colonel Munro. 


91. Throughout Major Sandeman’s Ictters and diaries [ can find no sign of a suspicion 
on his part that the rebellious Sirdars are in any way to blame. No evidence against them 
receives from him a moment’s attentiou. At the same time, I observe that he rarely misses 
an opportunity of declaiming against the policy of the Sind authorities. 


92. Now, whether this policy was well or ill-earried out, it was, at least so far as it 
went, in accordance with a principle which I believe to be not only sound, but absolutely essen- 
tial to any satisfactory relations with Khelat; the principle, namely, of strengthening and 
supporting, rather than weakening and discrediting, the Khan’s authority. In saying this, 
however, I trust I shall not be thought to approve of any acts, or omissions, on the part of 
our authorities which might have the effect of associating the British Government with 
maladministration, treachery, or injustice, on the part of the Khan. We owe a primary duty 
to our own character. If, therefore, our support of the Khan’s sovereign, or semi-sovereign, 
authority be efficient, his obedience to our advice should be implicit, and we are bound to 
enforce our influence over His Highness in a manner conducive, not merely to the consolidation 
of his power, but to the just and salutary exercise of it, with due regard to the interests of 
his subjects, and the fair rights of all his vassals. 


93. In his diary of the 5th of May, Major Sandeman says that the Jhalawan Sirdars 
(who were such pertinacious and inveterate rebels that the British Government exeluded them 
from the arbitration of 1872) “are perfectly reasonable in what they ask, v/z., honorable terms 
of peace, and the restoration of lands confiscated by His Highness.” 


In his letter of the 24th of May he says that “the Khan, for many years past, was led by 
our advice and support to adopt a policy in the State, which had for its object the gradual 
extermination of the leading Sirdars, and the annexation of their lands as State property ;” and 
that “ His Highness the Khan, instead of ruling like a sovereign prince, occupies the position 
of a robber chieftain on a large scale.” 


94. The only case which Major Sandeman adduces in support of these assertions is that 
of a dispute between the Khan and the Jam of Lus Beyla about a village. Now Major San- 
deman must be aware that this dispute was referred by the Khan to the decision of the British 
Agent, Captain Harrison ; that Captain Harrison studied the case with a full knowledge of 
of all the facts in referenee to which it was disputed and an impartial consideration of all the 
arguments on both sides ; and that, having done this, the British arbiter came to the conclusion 
that the Khan was, according to Biluch law, the legal and Jegitimate heir to the disputed 
village. Yet, without a tittle of fresh evidence, ora single argument to shake the justice of a 


decision to which the authority of the British Government is committed, Major Sandeman 
proposes to reverse that decision. 


95. A British officer in the service of the British Government is committing, to say the 
least, a gross breach of decorum, when he officially accuses his Government, on no better eve 
dence than this, of having deliberately sanctioned and abetted “a policy of extermination. 


_ , 96. But the fact is that Major Sandeman’s assertion, though absurdly exaggerated, bas 
in it a substratum of truth, which he apparently fails to understand. . 


97. The first crude condition of every feudal society is a condition of chronic anarchy, 
from which it has only two modes of escape, each of then more or less violent; conquest 
by a more civilized power, or the gradual concentration of power, and consequent unification 
of authority, in the hands of the Native Prince. The struggle of the Crown, in the latter 
case, against the Barons is necessarily a sanguinary, but it is also a salutary, one; and the 
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sooner it is successful the better for the general interests of the State. The ancient rights 
invariably invoked by the Barons in such a strurele, are rights which retard Seileanan : thet 
permanent maintenance is incom patible with the wholesome growth of seltled government and 
social order ; and, when these rights hive been forfeited by unsuccessful rebellion, it is certainly 
not advisable that they should be arbitrarily restored and enforced by foreign interference: ee 


of the Crown e . : Lot: : 

The pone! oF eto Se ener be augmented without diminishing that of its 

vaseals. us process Is an unavotdably violent one; but to eall the policy which favours it a 
policy of extermination is an obvious abuse of terms. 


98. On the Sth of June Major Sandeman telegraphed that he had received the Khan 
and that he had “ reason to believe that bis negotiations would end successfully ;”? becanse the 
Sirdars in attendance on the Khan expressed the opinion that His Highness would adopt Major 
Sandeman’s advice on every point, if he believed Major Sandeman to be supported by the 
British Government. He added that disturbing rumours of some change of Political Officers 
at Jacobabad had weakened his position by throwing doubts “on my statement as to the future 
management of Khelat affairs.” 


99. This telegram contained no indication of the nature of the advice which Major 
Sandeman proposed to give the Khan “upon every point.” 


Whatever that advice may be, there can be no doubt that the Khan will accept it, even if 
he does not intend to abide by it; for how can he resist advice supported by the presence 
of 8U0 British troops, the supposed determination of the British Government to enforce it, and 
the certainty that its rejection will expose him to the immediate opposition of all his most 
powerful Sirdars, acting with the approval of the British Government? 


100. It is surely for this reason very unadvisable that the authority of the British 
Government should be committed to arrangements, the details of which are wholly unknown 
to it. But the omission I have noticed in Major Sandeman’s above-mentioned telegram has 
not yet been supplied by him. 


101. Tam also quite unable to conceive what statement Major Sandeman has deemed 
himself authorized to make to the Khan, or his Sirdars, “as to the future management of 
Khelat affairs.” 

The terms of that statement have never been communicated to me; and, if the statement 
refers, as it appears to refer, to the future personal management of British interests in Khelat, 
or the eventual administration of the frontier, I must observe that these are questions wholly 
beyond the competence of Major Sandeman even to discuss; that they are entirely dependent 
on the ultimate judgment of the Viceroy, and inseparable from a variety of very important 
considerations which are neither known to Major Sandeman, nor in any wise subject to his 
decision. 

102. On the 9th of June Major Sandeman telegraphed that he had had a lengthened 
interview with the Khan, at which the quarrel between His Highness and his Sirdars had 
been discussed in all its bearings; that the Khan, on this occasion, had agreed to make peace 
with the Sirdars, and in so doing to be “ fully guided” by Major Sandeman’s advice. 

Of the nature of that advice no indication is given ; but it is stated that Major Sandeman 
is “endeavouring to enforce the responsibilities on both sides ;” and that on each side two 
Agents have been named to draw up “ the terms of peace.” ‘The telegram ends with the usual 
formula—“ I have every reason to feel satisfied with the progress of my negotiations.’ 


103. On the 16th of June Major Sandeman telegraphs that the Khan has presented to 


him written proposals for permanent arrangements between himself and Sirdars to the follow- 


ing effect :-— 

(1.) Pecuniary atd from the British Government to Khan claimed by His Highness, in 
reference to terms of Jacobabad mediation of 1872, whereby his sudjects were to pay value of 
plundered caravans, whereas, in point of fact, it is he himself who has had to provide the 
money for this purpose out of the lakh of rupees given him by the British Government for a 
quite different purpose. 

(2.) ‘Phe release of the Jam of Lus Beyla, if the British Government do not intend to 
annex Lus Beyla cither to British territory, or to Khelat. 

(3.) Appeal, in the first instance, to be made by all Sirdars (in case of an) ue ve 
complaint on their part) to the Khan himself, and, in the second instance (should they he 
diesatisfied with the Khan’s decision), to the British Government, through its Political Agent ; 
resort to arms being suspended pending the reply of the Political Agent. ; as 

(4.) Restoration by the Khan of all lands appropriated by him during past hostilities, 

(5.) A plan (not described) for securing, on the Khan’s responsibility, the free use of the 
Bolan Pass and other trade routes. ; 

104. The telegram adds that the Jhalawan Sirdars accept the Khan’s proposals, which 
have not yet been communicated to the Sarawans. 
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I presume, however, that, as these proposals restore everything, unconditionally, to the 
Sirdars, requiring from them apparently no recognition of any corresponding obligations Si 
their part, the Sarawans will be as well pleased with them as the Jhalawans have been, 

105. This is the most important, and, indeed, the only definite information yet received 
from Major Sandeman. I proceed to examine it. ‘The grounds upon which the Khan now asks 
for pecuniary assistance sutticiently explain the motive of His Highness, which was not previously 
intelligible, for stipulating as a preliminary to his interview with Major Sandeman, tat the 
terms of the mediation of 1872 should be taken as the basis of any new arrangement. 

Iu principle, the Khan’s demand appears to me a very reasonable one. But we are not yet 
informed what amount of pecuniary assistance he requires. 

The request for the release of the Khan’s old opponent, the Jam of Lus Beyla, is also 
explained by the proposals which follow it. The Khan says—“1f you don’t intend to annex 
Lus Beyla either to British territory, or to Khelat, &.” 


Now, as we have never recognized Lus Beyla as independent of Khelat, this sentence ig 
at first sight rather startling, But it must be remembered that of late the situation as regards 
Lus Beyla bas heen practically this: ‘The Khan has succeeded in expelling the hereditary lord 
of that province, whom we have exferné in Sind; but he bas not sueceeded in establishing his 
own authority over the province, or securing the acquiescence of its Sirdars in its direct 
personal administration by himself or his agents. We, however, have held the Khan responsi- 
ble for the orderly government of Lus Beyla ; nor, indeed, could we do otherwise, so long as 
we detain the Jam in British territory as a rebel to the Khan. [I tuke it, therefore, that the 
Khan means to say to us— Lus Beyla must be governed by some one—its hereditary Jocal 
Chief, the Jam; its Suzerain Prince, myself; or you, the British Government. It cannot be 
governed by the Jam, unless you release him; it cannot be governed by you, unless you 
annex it; and it cannot be governed by me, unless you help me to govern it. On the whole, 
therefore, you had better release the Jam, but, in so doing, recognize my suzerain rights 
over him and his Sirdars by the following arrangement.” 

106. This arrangement is not very clearly explained by the telesram, which leaves it in some 
doubt whether it refers exclusively to the present, or, generally aud permanently, to the future. 
If the arbitration of the British Government, as a sort of Court: of second instance, between 
the Khan of Khelat and the Sirdars of Lus Beyla, is to be confined to the present mediation, 
then I think it is a condition of that mediation which may be safely and conveniently agreed to ; 
for it places the Khan, the Sirdars, and ourselves in the right relative positions. But the 
telegram strongly, though not distinctly, implies that it is proposed as an essential part of a 
general and permanent arrangement, which would commit the British Government to the obli- 
gation ol direct intervention in the internal affairs of Khelat on every future occasion of quarrel 
between the Sirdars and the Khan. 


If that be so, then I am of opinion that the condition is one which cannot be accepted 
without careful cousideration. Iam not at all prepared to say that it ought not to be accepted ; 
but I do say that it can only be accepted after the precise terms of it bave been submitted to 
us in a proper form, and duly examined with adequate reference to the principle we are prepared 
¢0 adopt as the basis of our permanent relations with Khelat. 


107. The telegram which informs us of this proposal leaves it somewhat doubtful 
whether it has not already been accepted on behalf of the Supreme Government by Major 
Sandeman. I have, therefore, thought it necessary to address to him, through Colonel Munro, 
the telegraphic instruction which will be found amongst the accompanying papers. 

108. As regards the Khan’s reported plan for ensuring the future security of the Bolan 
Puss and other trade routes, the detuils of it are not yet before us; and, therefore, we cannot 
yet julye whether they are practical. hat is a question probably dependent on the amount 
of pecuniary assistance to be given to the Khun. 

But the principle of making the Khan personally responsible for the security of these 
routes and passes is, in my opinion, an essentially sound one; and, if the acceptation of it by 
the Khan be due to Major Sandeman’s advice, the intelligent discretion exercised by that officer, 
in this respect, is all the more to be commended, because the general tenor of his instruction, so 
far as I can understand it, appears to have left him free to negotiate for the attainment of the 
object in question by meaus of direct and separate arrangements with the tribes—a course 
which 1 cannot but think injudicious. 

1U9. On the 24th May Major Sandeman forwarded the Khan’s reply to the letter address- 
ed to him by my predecessor. ‘Lhe Khan’s reply to the letter simultanevusly addressed to bim 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab has not been communicated to me, nor have I been 
intormed whether it bas yet been answered. 


_ 110. On the 12th June Colonel Munro telegraphed that Major Sandeman feared that 
his negotiations would fail, unless he were furnished with a fresh assurance of the confidence, 
and unconditionally supported by the whole power and authority of the Supreme Governinent. 


‘The same opinion is strongly expressed in a letter received from the Government of the 
Punjab, under date the luth of June, and herewith enclosed. 
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111. To express unlimited confidence in Major Sandeman’s judg 
myself to the anticipatory approval of advice swith has not nee Ve 
nncontlitional support of arrangements of which I am still very imperfectly sifarine ol 
not in my power. I have, however, addressed (unler date the 15th June) a ielesr yhic 
message to Major Sundeman through Colonel Munro, the text of which is annexed nose 


112. I have now followed the narrative of our relations with Khelat up to the point at 
which the question of what should, or can, b- their future character mity be cunveuently cb 
sidered. But, as a final preliminary to the consideration of this important uestion, I will 
here enumerate, briefly and plainly, the causes to which, in my opinion, the viescit unsatisfae- 
tory condition of those relations is mainly attributable. ‘ 


Chief causes of our present difficulties. 


113, The “Sind policy ” is, I think, perfectly sound in principle, and yet, in practice, it 
has failed. Why? Because the principle has never been fairly followed out livia logical Chil’ 
clusion ; only half acted on at all times, and some times ill acted on: it has been like a political 
prescription rightly written, but wrongly taken. ‘Lhe ingredients, though correctly indicated 
have not been mixed in their proper proportions. ‘ 

114, I can conceive no form of government, ina neighbouring State, more calculated to 
embarrass our relations with that State, than a recognized and artificially prolonged feudal 
confederation. a 

Such a confederation is destitute of any administrative authority, or sovereign representa- 
tive, with which a foreign State can hold satisfactory and reliable relations. We cannot, 
practically, base our permanent footing in Khelat on separate and Huctuating understandings, 
with half a dozen conflicting authorities in a chronic condition of mutual antagonisw. We 
cannot reckon upon the shifting support of one or more such minor powers in a State to 
ensure things going right. Yet, if things go wrong, we are equally powerless to make one of 
them answerable for all of them. 

115. Major Sandeman, correctly I think, describes the position to which we have 
reduced the Khan of Khelat, or into which we have suffered him to fall, as that of “a robber 
Chief on a large scale.” But it is not to our interest and advantage to perpetuate, on one 
of our most important frontiers, the existence of a robber Chief on a large scale. 


116. On the other hand, Major Sandeman seems to forget that, even under the barbarous 
Baronial constitution of Khelat, the Khan has certain sovereign rights, which it is greatly to 
our interest and advantage that he should be able to exercise with adequate effect, in fulfilment 
of those obligations which none but a sovereign authority can contract with a foreign State. 


117. If, however, it was wise to support, and promote, the Khan’s sovereign 
authority, it was clearly unwise to support it inadequately, and promote it only by fits and 
starts. ‘The inherent weakness of the Khan’s power, once recognized as a source of 
embarrassment to ourselves, claimed, from the due consideration of our own interests, an 
ampler contribution to his strength. ‘The pecuniary assistance, received from us by His 
Highness, has never Leen quite sufficient, and, of late, it has been altogether insufficient to 
enable him to exercise effectively, or maintain uninterruptedly, the authority on bebalf of 
which that assistance was accorded to him. But, as before observed, we cannot assist the 
Khan at all, without thereby incurring some responsibility on his account ; and the only reason 
for assisting him is that such assistance gives us the right, as well as the power, to control bis 
conduct. Whilst, therefore, on the one hand (inasmuch as none but Sovereign Powers can 
hold international relations with each other) I think it injudicious to allow the Sirdars to treat 
with us independently of the Khan; yet, on the other hand, I don’t think we can safely or 
justly ignore the fact that the Sirdars are a very real power in Khelat, of which the Khan 
himself is not practically altogether independent. Our support to Aim should be a guarantee 
for justice to them ; and, although I cannot too strongly deprecate, on our part, pudlic opposi- 
tion to the Khan, in the cause of his rebellious vassals, yet I think our authority must, at all 
times, be forcibly, though privately, exerted, not against, but upon him, for the prevention of 
rebellion by the timely redress of legitimate grievances ; and he must not be allowed to reject 
our advice so long as he receives our money. 

118. The weakness of our influence over the Khan is a not unnatural consequence of the 
inadequacy of our pecuniary support to him. Sometimes our relations with Khelat have been, 
practically, in the hands of men of exceptional ability. Then the personal influence of our 
Agent, and the soundness of his judgment on critical occasions, have temporarily corrected 
and concealed this fundamental defect in the whole position. At other times our relations 
with Khelat have fallen into the hands of inferior men, and then the natural, and uncorrected 
consequences of this defect have become inconveniently apparent. us 

To remove the defect itself, must be the first step towards any permanent amelioration of 
our relations with, and position in, Khelat. 

119. The commencement of all that is now most embarrassing in those relations, and 


most false in that position, I date from the Jacobabad mediation of 1872; when, instead of 
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correcting the course, we impatiently threw overboard the compass of our policy. Since then 
we have drifted before every wind of chance, and have never been clear of the rocks, 


120. Now, I think it not only unnecessary, but seriously inexpedient, to import into the 
practical consideration of any of the questions involved in the resettlement of our relations 
with Khelat, the unhappy controversy still going on between our Sind and Punjab officials as 
to the relative merits, or demerits, of the frontier policies with which they are respectively 
identified. 

The state of things on the frontier of the Punjab is materially different from the state of 
things on the frontier of Sind. That being the case, each Government has naturally devised 
a policy specially adapted to the management of its own interests, and exclusively directed to 
the removal of its own difficulties. ‘Things, good in their proper place, become bad when out 
of their place. Each of these two systems has much to recommend the adoption of it within 
the limits of its original application: neither of them can be advantageously applied beyond 
those limits. 


For this reason, both the observations recorded by Sir B. Frere in his interesting 

* 1 believe that several of my collengues have memorandum on the Sind and Punjab policies, 

written notes on this memorandum, but the only one and any remarks made on those observations 

L have yet seen is Mr. Buyley’s. by my hon’ble colleagues* are beside the question 
os a we have now to consider. 


121. But, whilst deploring the partizanship of our local officials, I am very sensible of 
the seriousnesss of the contrary error, to which those are liable who, reviewing at a distance 
the events of Khelat politics, purely by the aid of official documents, and entirely in the spirit 
of official impartiality, may be unconsciously predisposed to take a judicial, rather than a 
political, view of the practical questions which such events oblige us to consider. 


122. These are questions, not of equity, but of expediency. Whatever be the abstract 
pros and cons or the technical rights and wrongs, according to Biluch Jaw, tradition, or custom, 
of the matters in dispute between the Khan and his vassals, we need certainly not give 
ourselves the trouble to examine them, if they did not materially affect our interests, or 
interfere with our convenience asa great power. It is, therefore, those interests and that 
convenience which we have primarily and specially to regard in dealing with such questions. 


Now, I venture to think that we, the Government of India, are in nowise concerned 
with the investigation of ancient Biluch law, nor yet with the cause of either Khan or Sirdar 
except in so far as they directly affect British interests. Our connection with the affairs of 
Khelat is a purely political one. The interests of Khelat itself are fortunately not antagonis- 
tic, but they are necessarily secondary to our own; and, whether we support either the Khan 
or the Sirdars, we shall do it from motives of expediency, not of sentiment; for it is not the 
justice of either cause, but the British interests involved in it, which can alone constitute any 
claim t» our support. From this point of view, I can scarcely conceive a policy more pre- 
judicial to British interests (which, as regards our frontier States, I sincerely believe to be 
identical with the progressive interests of civilization) than the policy of favoring 
and promoting a reversion to any ancient Baronial privileges, which may have been fairly 
forfeited by Baronial rebellion, in the barbarous feudal constitution of Khelat. 


123. The feudal system of Nussir Khan, to which Mr. Bayley incidentally refers in 
a recent note by him, containing an admirably clear resumé of Khelat history, appears to me 
infinitely worse than the earliest Norman constitution of England. But if, at some period 
{say one of the later Plantaganet reigns) of that long and sanguinary struggle for supremacy 
between the Barons and the Crown of England, some overwhelmingly superior foreign power had 
stepped in between the combatants, and insisted on a reversion to the constitutional system of 
William the Conqueror, how infelicitous to England would have been the consequences of such 
a policy on the part of the intervening power! 


124. Now, up to the year 1872, it is on record that, in spite of the unreliable character 
of the Khan himself, and the inadequacy of the support given by us to his authority, notwith- 
standing the turbulence of his vassals, and the frequency of their revolts, he was able to 
maintain, with our assistance, a certain continuity of administrative power, and to fulfil his Treaty 
obligations in a manner which, if uot altogether satisfactory, at least relieved us from the 
necessity of active interference in the affairs of the Khan. It is, moreover, to be observed 
that, throughout the history of his reign, precisely the same names recur at the head of every 
revolt; some of the rebels, like Azad Khan, not having even the pretence to a grievance, 
personal or public, but aiming avowedly at. the usurpation of the throne. 


125. In 1869 Captain Harrison prepared a list of fifty-one Chiefs who were then 
generally well-disposed towards the Khan, as compared with some twelve, or more, opposed to 
him ; and, although it is true that the smaller number included the principal Sirdars, yet this 
very fact affords strong evidence that it was not so much oppressien and misrule as a struggle 
for personal power to which the disturbances of Khelat were attributable. 

; 126. But 1871 introduced a change in our old position, and in that of the Khan. The 
Mithaukote Conference developed, and the Jacobabad mediation completed, the prejudicial 
effects of it. Those who had formerly been treated as rebels to their lawful ruler, suing for 
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the good offices of the British Government, were then recognized as legitimate belligerents 
claiming the arbitration of a friendly power in a just cause. "By that arbitration they were 
replaced in possession of all their previous advantages, whilst the Khan was furoall to recom- 
mence un arduous struggle with diminished authority and weakened strength. 


127, When Major Sandeman appeared upon the scene, the political position in Khelat 
was that of a drawn battle. The Khan had sueceeded in driving almost every one of his 
principal opponents into exile; but his power, unsupported by us, was insufficient to maintain 
its authority over their deserted districts. On the other hand, tue Sirdars were equally power- 
leas to recover their lost advantages, or to expel the Khan. nee 

128. What is now to he feared is, that Major Sandeman, holding the views which he 
has go frequently and strongly proclaimed, may promise, on behalf of the British Government 
to reinstate the disaffected Sirdars in all their original rizhts and possessions. This seems ta 
be the meaning of the “ settlement of Nussir Khaw” to which he alludes. ‘The Khan, who, 
according to Major Sandeman’s recent telezram, “scems disposed to take his advice on alt 
points,” must, of course, in his present situation, accept any terms which Major Saudemau 
may, with our permission, impose upon him. 

129. But, if those terms be unduly onerous to the Khan, it will be difficult for us to en- 
force his permanent submission to them by any material guarantee short of the prolonged 
maintenance of British troops in Khelat territory, or subsequent armed intervention. ° 


130. ‘This Prince has not been fortunate in his career. His authority has been weakened 
to a great extent by his own misconduct; his treasury impoverished by unsuccessful wars with 
his nobles ; his fait in the British Goveanment rudely shaken by the inharmonious action and 
conflicting polices of our local officials. 

131. I agree with Mr. Bayley in the opinion he has expressed, iu uccordance with that 
of Sir W. Merewether and others, that the Khan can only keep his throne by our support : 
and, were it to our interest that he should lose bis throne, I think that our simplest and most 
dignified policy would have been one of complete abstention from any kind of interference in 
his affairs. He would probably, in that case, have been deposed ere now by his own Sirdars.  In- 

deed, this is just what was ahout to happen when 
* Tam not at all sure, however, that Mr. Baylcy a again, for the third time, intervened between 


does mean this. [rather think that the opinion, : sete 3 
more implied than expressed in his ahove-mentioned him and them. But it 18 not to our interest that 
note, is that our support of the Khan has been the Khan should lose his throne; and I cannot 


ey unaecon pated a any en aAe TN quite agree with Mr. Bayley in attributing all our 
Petes crore: ONS ME CORE ea ere er present troubles to the support he has received 


thlut opinion. 1 ‘ 

5 (sd.)oL. fron us.* On the contrary, I attribute the.a 
chiefly to the inadequacy aud vacillation of that 
support. 


182. The practical questions suggested by the preceding review of our past and present 
relations with Khelat may vow be plainly answered. 


What is to be done ? 


133. The first. thing it now behoves us to do is, I think, to recognize distinctly the reali- 
ties, as apart from the technicalities, and official traditions, of the situation we have to deal 
with ; the second thing is to distinguish clearly the character and extent of British interests 
affected by that situation ; the third will be the adoption of a policy exclusively directed to the 
security and development of those interests; and the fourth, a consistent prosecution of the 
policy thus adopted. 

134. Now as regards the reulities of our position in Khelat, and the character aud scope 
of the British interests concerned in it, I cannot too emphatically repeat,—what I have had 
occasion to affirm elsewhere,—that it is not in my power to recognize the present existence of 
any such thing as an Afghan question, or a Khelat question, The time has irrevocably passed 
away when such questions could be reasonably regarded and treated as local ones. ‘They have 
become, from every practical point of view, mere subordinate parts and portions of one momen- 
tuus and anxious political problem, created by the struggle with which we are threatened 
between ourselves and Russia,—on this side for the maintenance, on that for the acquisition, of 
imperial power aud influence in the Mast. oe 

135. This great Russian question grows visibly, and with au almost supernatural rapidity, 
like the rod of Aaron, by the absorption of all others with which it comes tn contact. 

136, The interests involved on our part are not local, but imperial, not merely Indian, 
but, in the widest sense of the word, British, Were the only dangers to which we are 
exposed upon our Indian frontier still confined to the churlishness or turbulence of a few half 
savage Chiefs or tribes, we could, as heretofore, affurd to turn ur backs, or shut our eyes, on 
all that passes in Afghanistan or Biluchistan, But the Ameer of Cabul and the Kban of 
Khelat are now become mere counters (valueless themselves, but loaded with the vicarious 
worth of costly stakes) in the difficult game for empire we are playing, or may have to 
play, with a great, an ambitious, and a not over-scrupulous, first-class European power. 
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187. My colleagues may possibly be interested to Jearn that a few weeks ago Malcolm 
Khan, the Persian Envoy in London, commenting on our present proceedings in Khelat. 
informed Lord Derby that he was instructed to remind the British Government that Persia 
has claims upon that Khanate, which are incompatible either with the annexation of it b 
us, or any interference on our part in its internal affairs. ‘lo this communication the British 
Government has replied that we have no intention of annexing Khelat, but that we have, | 
Treaty, rights of interference in the internal affairs of that Khanate, which we intend to 
exercise in any way and to any extent deemed necessary by us for the protection of 
British interests. 

138. Now, it must be admitted that the conclusion of the Persian Government is not 
altogether illogical, if it assumes that the policy, whereby we have apparently, with the best 
intentions, rather hastened the disintegration of administrative unity and sovereign authority 
in Khelat, has been pursued as a deliberate preliminary to the anexation of the Khanate, 
But this renewal of Persia’s claims on Khelat, which the settlement of the boundary in 1871 
was deliberately intended to set at rest for ever, has, in my eyes, a sinister significance, 
Persia has, of course, a direct interest in the settlement of the Kobuk question. This question 
I have purposely hung up for the present, in accordance with the principle to which I am 
anxious tu couform the whole of my foreign policy. I consider that, in our present very 
critical situation, nothing can be more mischievous than to treat such questions as if they 
stood alone, or to decide them, from a judicial point of view, upon their own merits. Livery 
move we now make in frontier affairs must be carefully considered beforehand in its proper 
connection with the general principles of the game we are playing. for the geographical and 
historieal grounds on which the Kohuk question might be decided by a perfectly disinterested 
tribunal, I care absolutely nothing ; and, until I have clearly ascertained what decision of that 
question will be most conducive to the security of British interests, I refrain from deciding 
it. But this cannot be ascertained until the present character of our relations both with 
Khelat and Afghanistan has assumed a more definite form. The impatience of the Persian 
Government, however, in regard to the decision of the Kohuk question, has been manifested 
on every possible occasion previous to the above-mentioned communication, and in this com- 
munication no reference is made to Kohuk. I am, therefore, of opinion that the languave of 
Malcolm Khan is not sufficiently explained by reference to Persian interests with regard to 
Kohuk. There is reason to believe that Malcolm Khan is not absolutely incorruptible; he 
is known to have accepted a large bribe in the “ Reuter concession” question, and he may not 

probably differ from the rest of his colleagues in not being impervious to the influence of 
Russian coin. 


139. Russia has now at Teheran a Minister of restless energy, and apparently of consi- 
derable ability. The influence of the British Government at Teheran has, of late years, and 
for obvious reasons, rapidly declined. ‘That of the Russian Government has proportionately 
increased. 


The Russian Minister at Teheran, if he be at all in the confidence of his Government, is 
probably conversant with the course of the efforts made by General Kauffman to checkmate our 
influence in Afghanistan, and be may reasonably be presumed to have apprehended a fact which 
seems to have hitherto escaped the notice of my colleagues, that our hold over Khelat must 
become a matter of vital importance to us, in proportion as our influence at Cabul declines. 
There is, therefore, reason to suspect that the communication made to the British Government 
by Malcolm Khan, on behalf of his own Government, may have been inspired by Russian 
statesmanship; and that it represents the first movement of a pawn on the chessboard, by the 
hand of our great and astute adversary. 


140. Be that as it may, having regard to possible contingencies in Turkistan and 
Northern Persia, our frontier relations in Khelat must now be conducted towards the attain- 
ment of objects of infinitely higher importance than the mere prevention of plunder within British 
Lorders, or the safe transit of trade. We cannot, consistently with our own interest, allow the 
Khanate to remain in its present «distracted condition; the measures, hitherto adopted by us, 
are not calculated to secure a permanent amelioration of that condition; they have increased, 
instead of lessening, the difficulties of the Khan. ‘lhe direct payment of a subsidy to the 
marauding tribes, mainly responsible for the late disturbances on our border, may, for the 
moment, secure peace in British territory, but is in no way conducive to the permanent tran- 
quillity of Kbelat. To subsidise habitual marauders, in order to relieve British territory from 
their incursions, and, at the same time, to deprive the Khan of the only means ever possesse 
by him (insufficient though they were) of preserving his own country from the raids of those 
marauders, to give to the marauders large sums of money from the north, leaving them frec 
to devastate the south, is a policy which appears to me fraught with disastrous consequences. 


141. Having laid down these general principles, I now come to the consideration of the 
steps to be immediately taken in accordance with them. 


Before deciding anything, we must await the receipt of Major Sandeman’s promised 
report. Should that report convince me that he has, in any wise, pledged the Supreme 
Government to a degree of support, which I am not prepared to accord to the Sirdare of 
Khelat in their quarrel with the Khan, I shall reluctantly deem it my duty to place the 
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arbitration 10 other hands. But the frequency with which of late we have changed our 
instruments, and shifted our policy, in the management of our relations with Khelat : waren 
to me 60 objectionable, that I shall be extremely unwilling to take such a step : and Ff the 
report which I am now awaiting, should afford any reasonable prospect of the mediation 
commenced by Major Sandeinan, being carried out on equitable terms advantageous to British 
interests (as I understand them), it will be, by all means, desirable that he should finish it. 


142. I reserve for further consideration the question of deputing a fresh Agent at 
some later period for consolidating the basis of our permanent relations with the Khan, and 
for furnishing Ine with confidential reports as to certain military aspects of our future position 
in Khbelat, in regard to which I am anxious for the opinion of a more competent strategist 
than Major Sandeman. Z 


143. I am under a strong impression that it is hy means of the position still open to 
us to assume in Khelat, that we may politically turn the flank of the Ameer of Cabul. and 
materially diminish the importance of bis uncertain co-operation. I think that, nooter bE 
later, a thorough exploration of Western Biluchistan may be advantageously undertaken, 
with a view to ascertaining the practicability of the ground between Seistan and Herat, and 
whether there be a wheel or water track between Seistan and Gwadur or Bunder Abbas. ; 

144, The Russian military line from the Caspian to the borders of Kashgar is weak, 
and maintained with much difficulty, Russia does not send there her best aaldiers, hut chiefly 
her convicts, or disgraced men. ‘The financial Joss of it is enormous, and severely felt by her. 
On the’ other band, the Caueasus, according to all accounts, is one of the finest bases of 
operation in the world. The Caspian places it in easy communication on one side, the Black 
Sea on the other, with the arsenals of Russia. Here, too, the resistance to Russian 
domination is not so much national as religious: here Russia bolds a fine and well-equipped 
army, under the popular command of one of her most energetic Princes, in an impregnable 
position, and surrounded by a more or less friendly population. he ridge, though high, is no 
impediment to co-operation from either side. I have been informed, on high authority, that 
it is better than that of the Stelvio. 


145. For all these reasons, a forward movement by the army of the Caucasus is, perhaps, 
more to be apprehended than a similar movement by the army of Turkistan. Before the 
Jatter, lie only deserts, or countries like Yarkund, who may be formidable opponents; before 
the former, the two richest provinces of Persia. Bearing in mind all these considerations, with 
special reference to the deplorable effects of our present diplomatic system, it may hereafter be 
worth while to weigh the advantages of a good Intelligence Agency close upon the Persian 
frontier. 

146. But to return to the question more immediately before us, namely, the arbitration 
of the present difference between the Khan and the Sirdars. As before observed, I reserve the 
formation of a final judgment until after the receipt of Major Sandeman’s report; but I am 
strongly disposed to insist on certain territorial cessions by the Chiefs in acknowledgment of 
their misconduct in resorting to open rebellion against their Suzerain Prince. I think that 
some such arrangement may be necessary to maintain the principle I have in view, and to 
which I attach the greatest importance, although I should be prepared to recoup them for any 
excessive loss in consequence of such an arrangement by means of money allowances to be paid 
to them through, and by, the Khan himself. ‘Ibis would increase the power of the Khan 


both ways. 
147. And now, as regards our future relations with Khelat. We must renew the Treaty 
of 1854, which has been seriously inyalidated by our recent proceedings; but I would renew 
it upon an enlarged basis, considerably increasing 
* This subsidy must be regurded as the purchase our subsidy to the Khan.* This, and all similar 
mney Pil for ont vinta poston of Rita SUbeidies, ought nut to be entered in our Annual 
tages, of annexation. A very much larger samthan Budget for the information of foreign powers. 
the Khan has ever yet received from us may be But that isa matter to be settled hereafter between 
moet advantageously invested in such uw purchase. myself and the Financial Department. The con- 
as a ditions for the adequate protection of the Bolan 
Pass, and other trade routes, must be dependent on the character of the Khan’s proposals, 
which have not yet been communicated to us; but I consider it essential to our interests that 
we should be able to hold s.me one person or authority responsible to us for the fulfilment of 
any such conditions, and whatever subsidies to tribes or Chiefs may be necessary to ensure this 
object, should be paid to them through, and by, the Khan himself with our assistance. 
so far from protesting against the maintenance of a 
mercenary force in support of the Khan’s authority, I would encourage and develope it in such 
@ manner as to make it practically the advanced guard of our own power In Khelat. In 
accordance with this policy I think that the British escort, assioned to Major Sandeman, 
must, on any pretext, be maintained iu Khelat for some little time to come, and located as near 
the Bolan Pass as possible. 
149. .With the Khan’s sanction, and under the terms of the renewed treaty, I would 
establish a British military post at, or near, Dadur. 1 am well aware that this locality is said 


148. As regards military precautions, 


a 


to be unhealthy in the hot season; but that fact only affords an excellent. pretext, for Patrolling 
our troops northwards up the Bolan Pass during the summer months; and I observe that Sir 
H. Green, who is well acquainted with the locality, has laid great stress upon maintaining 
there a British military post. 

150 Should the Khan desire it, I would place at bis disposal British officers for the 
military training of his little foree, and even allow him to reeruit tt fron British territory. 

151. I would establish, on a permanent footing, an intelligent British Agent at Khelat 
with an Assistant Agent at Quetta. ‘This latter officer would be the sentry of British interests, 
and might eventually become the head of an important Intelligence Department. I would also 
encourage the British colonization of Quetta. I am inclined to think that the establishment 
of a British hospital there might be a means of increasing vur social and political inflnence over 
the surrounding neighbourhood. Shawlkot, or Quetta, is a point in Khelat territory, the 
importance of which to British interests must no longer be neglected. Mere every cireum- 
stance is in favor of our influence. ‘The Shawlkotis, or people of Quetta, still speak with 
affection of Captain Bean, and of the good he did amongst them. Captain Wylie, in bis 
topographical report, has expressed his conviction that the reception of a British officer at 
Quetta would be thoroughly cordial; and we have before us a great consensus of authorita- 
tive testimony as to the friendliness of the people towards our Government, and its officers, 
But this is not all. The Candaharis, with whom a British officer stationed at Quetta would 
Le in immediate personal contact, are the only portion of the Afghan population who are not, 
and never were, haters of the Feringhee. Less bigoted than the Cabulese, they revard us with 
no inveterate national dislike, and it is, therefore, from this part of Afghanistan that our 
influence in that Frontier State may be most favorably worked. 


152. In connection with this consideration, I may perhaps, mention that it was my 
original intention to send a confidential mission first of all to Khelat, and thence, after the 
satisfactory settlement of our relatious with the Khan, to Cabul o¢dé Candahar. It was only at 
Bombay that I received from Lord Northbrook news of Major Sandeman’s mission to Khelat, 
Major Sandeman’s instructions appeared to me so vague, and the whole character of his mission 
so at variance with the principle to which I have already adverted, and which I desire to adopt 
as the basis of my own foreign policy, viz., that of treating all frontier questions as parts of a 
whole question, and not as separate questions having no relation to each other, that I tele- 
graphed and wrote to Lord Northbrook on my way to Calcutta, urging him to suspend the 
mission of Major Sandeman, who had not then entered Khelat territory, until my assumption 
of office, which took place a few days later, in order that I might have the opportunity of re- 
considering and, if necessary, revising, Major Sandeman’s instructions in connection with the 
views and plans I had already formed with regard to our whole frontier policy, and associating 
his mission, if possible, more directly with the attainment of the object I had in view. As this 
suggestion, however, was not accepted by my predecessor, to whom, indeed, I had not time to 
explain fully all the grounds on which it had been urged, I was obliged to recast the arrange- 
ments I bad contemplated iv a form less favorable to their success. 


158. I cannot doubt that an intelligent British Agent, established at Quetta, might not 
only develope the trafic from Candahar to India, facilitating its transmission by the Bolan or 
Thull-Chotiali routes, but also greatly extend our political influence in Candahar itself. 


154. Although we have a treaty right to do so, I would not occupy Quetta, Our occu- 
pation of it would not protect Kutchee, and might, in many other respects, be embarrassing. 
This point, being at the far end of the Pass, could not be held by us in a military way without 
a strong garrison and a chain of military posts to majgtain communications; whereas Dadur 


can be occupied without any such precautions, or any increase of the foree we now maintain 
in Sind. 


_ 155. I would insist upon the Khan’s maintaining order in Kutchee, but, at the same 
time, if necessary, supply him with the means of so doing. 


156. With regard to the Murris, if the Khan evinces an inveterate repugnance to have 
anything to do with this troublesome tribe, I would not insist upon making him responsible for 
their good behaviour; and, in that case, we must continue to deal with them directly. But I 
think it would be infinitely preferable to give the Khan the means of bribing, or coercing them, 
and hold him responsible for the result. 


157. Tam not sanguine as to the result of any direct engagement between the British 
Government and these irreclaimable plunderers. Major Sandeman’s success in securing their 
abstention from raids on the Punjab side of our frontier prove nothing, for they compensated 
themselves by plundering all the more in Kutchee, and their own Chiefs tell us that they are 
too poor to hive by any other means. The Khan, unaided by us, is not strong enough to 
coerce them ; and, unless we furnish him with the means of coercing them, to make him re- 
sponsible for their conduct, will only lead to further complications, The temporarily complete 
suppression of these troublesome marauders, however, on the occasion when the Khan’s expeil- 
tion against them was accompanied by Major Green, is, I think, encouraging to “a favorable 
view of what may be done by the Khan, if His Highness be efficiently supported by us. 
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158. The four objects we must henceforth bear in mind are—(1) the maintenance of a 
commanding influence in Khelat; (2) the support of a strong and settled government there ; 
(3) the freedom and security of the Bolan Pass and other trad2 routes; (4) the pacification of 


Kutchee (through which district trade reaches India), and the development, as rapidly as pus- 
sible, of ite great natural wealth. 


159. In connection with this last mentioned object, I notice, ag an interesting and signi- 
ficant fact, that the power of the Khan, like that of all feudal sovereigns, is greatest, and wadat 
secure, in the towns. At present the great social misfortune of Khelat, and the chief impedi- 
ment to the salutary progress of that movement which, by strengthening the power of the 
Crown, and crippling that of the Barons, ultimately tends to the establishment of strong and 
settled government, 1s the dearth of commercial activity, and the slow growth of a commercial 
community, which the time-honored feudal rights of half a dozen barbarous Barons, and the 
tribal practice of expreasing one’s feelings by plundering one’s neighbours, grievously tend to 
retard. To develope commercial interests, and promote the growth of a commercial class, 
must, therefore, be one of the objects of our policy in Khelat, and this can only be effected by 
strengthening the power of a single responsible Ruler. 


160. As regards the mechanism necessary for carrying out the policy thus indicated, 
this is a subordinate question, which need not, at present, be considered in detail. Such 
mechanism must necessarily be incomplete, until the administration of our whole frontier, at 
least eo far as regards the trans-Indus portion of it, has been placed under the direct control of 
the Viceroy, acting through a single responsible authority, who must be entirely independent 
of the local Governments on every part of the frontier. It is at present premature to discuss 
the details of the administrative re-organization necessary for this purpose. 
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APPENDIX XI. 
[ Referred to in paragraph 71, Chapter ILI. ] 
MINUTE BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY, DATED 22ND SEPTEMBER 187. 
KHELAT. 


The document purporting to be Major Sandeman’s long promised final and complete 
report has at last come to hand ; but it is certainly not complete, and I fear it is not final, 


z. In the first place, the appendices belonging to this report have not yet been received, 
In the second place, the Khelat Diary of July 31st, which has reached us subsequent to the 
receipt of the report, shows Major Sandeman to be still engaged in acting as arbiter between 
the Khan and his Sirdars, and settling their disputes on principles which have not been submit. 
ted for approval to the Government of India. In the third place, this diary is accompanied 
by a document of the very greatest importance, which must materially affect the character of 
any instructions to Major Sandeman founded on the report itself, and which ought certainly 
to have been annexed to the report for the timely information of the Government. 


3. With regard to the still missing appendices {for which I have twice telegraphed in 
vain), it will be observed that they refer to the details of thirty-six grievances alleged by the 
Sirdars against the Khan, and finally disposed of by His Highness, with the concurrence 
of the British mediator, to the general satisfaction of all concerned. As, therefore, these 
papers have reference only to certain purely domestic arrangements between the Khan and his 
vassals, which have now become “accomplished facts,” and on which the Government of India 
would, in no cirveumstances, be called upon to take any action, I consider that, although Major 
Sandeman’s omission to send with his report the supplementary papers properly belonging to it, 
is an irregularity to be regretted, it need in no wise prevent us from coming at once to a deci- 
sion on those points which, as set forth in the report itself, now press for ratification or 
rejection. 

4. Promptitude in the decision of these points is, I think, rendered specially desirable 
by the information contained in the second of the above-mentioned documents (the Khelat 
Diary of July 31st), which shows that Major Sandeman has not deemed it incumbent on him 
to suspend the activity of his personal interference in the affairs of the Khelat State, pending 
the receipt of instructions for his guidance in reference to the facts submitted by his report to 
the consideration of the Government. 


5. Before passing to the consideration of Major Sandeman’s report, however, I must 
call the serious attention of my colleagues to the document inclosed in his letter of the 14th 
of August to Colonel Munro. Major Sandeman’s report is dated the 3ist of July, and the 
document in question, the Ist of August. It was, therefore, promulgated by the Khan on the 
very day after Major Sandeman had completed the report purporting to furnish the Govern- 
ment of India with the complete information required by it, as to the whole course of his 
proceedings in Khelat, and the practical result of them. It is greatly to be regretted, on all 
accounts that this important document should not have come to the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment of India until some weeks subsequent to our receipt of Major Sandeman’s report; and 
that, without awaiting the sanction, or even the cognizance of it by the Governor-General in 
Council, Major Sandeman should have caused it to be promulgated and carried into practical 
effect ; for it commits the British Government to a minute and permanent interference in the 
most domestic affairs of Khelat, which we can neither undertake, nor decline, without embar- 
rassment ; but any further reference to this particular document will be more conveniently 
preceded by the observations I now desire to submit to the early consideration of my col- 
leagues on the subject of Major Sandeman’s report. As this report is put up with the present 
note for their perusal, I need only express my own conclusions in reference to those portions 
of it which concern the following questions :— 


Arrangements for the security of the Bolan Pass. 


6. Iconsider that the arrangements recommended by Major Sandeman are generally 
satisfactory, and should be approved. Some of their details, however, require further explau- 
ation; and the Khan’s direct personal responsibility to us for the security of the pass must 
be positively insisted on, and acknowledged ; the proposed payment of Rupees 1,800 to Pass 
He being made through the Khan, and included in the general subsidy granted to His 

ighuess. 


Subsidy to the Khan. 


7. Lalso approve of Major Sandeman’s recommendation on this point; and I propose 
that the Khan’s subsidy be renewed and increased to Rupees 1,00,000 from the date of the 
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signing of a supplementary treaty, to which I will refer hereaft ; 
tribes, or subordinate Chiefs, must, however, be included in this ae future payments to 


Release of the Jam of Lus Beyla, 


8. Lapprove of the release of this Sirdar on the following conditions :— 


lst, that the Jam shall make his absolute submissi , ‘ai i 

Khan ; and, 2ud/y, that he shall publicly withdraw, spre all clase auilonity ae 
exemptions, not already accorded to the other great Sirdars of Khelat Mir ies ‘Ali 7. 

ears to have fully accepted, on his own behalf, the position defined by these sti fulations: bit 
the Jam, now in confinement, has repeatedly put forward claims to fadevendonae. and iii the 
petition for his release, which is still under the consideration of the Government of Todia. the 
petitioners advance the same claims on his behalf. All such claims Taust, in my o mmion be 
distinctly rejected by us, and as distinctly withdrawn by the Jam befors hia rilice ca * 
sanctioned without risk of its leading to future troubles and complications. unt 


Quarrel between the brothers Saheb Khan and Jaun Mahomed (Chota Chiefs). 


9. I propose that Saheb Khan be required to elect between resigning the Chieftainship 
as t, eee . : . . . < if : , 
and resigning his present appotntinent in_ our own police, he being otherwise rewarded if 
necessary. It is obvious that the two positions are incompatible, and that their simultaneous 
. % = ; . 
occupation by Saheb Kban, has been, and must, so long as it lasts, continue to be, a faithful 
source of misunderstanding and embarrassment. 


Release of certain Jamootee prisoners. 


10. This point calls for no remark. 


The Khan’s claims to reimbursement for payments made on account of plundered caravans. 


11. hese claims are essentially just and reascnable; but, as the decision of 
the British Government, out of which they have arisen, was not, in my opinion, 
either the one or the other, I think it will be politic to avoid a formal recognition of the 
grounds on which they are based. I would, therefore, satisfy them, indirectly, and without 
entcring into details, by a spontaneous and liberal gift to His Highness. I propose that, for 
this purpose, a lump sum be presented to the Khan, as a mark of triendship and generosity, on 
the part of the British Government, independent of his augmented subsidy. I think that the 
amount of such a sum should be determined in no niggard spirit, and should appreciably 
exceed the amount of the Khan’s actual loss, in consequence of our former decisions. I would, 
therefore, fix the minimum of the proposed gift at three lakhs of rupees; but, with the con- 
sent of my colleagues, I would rather make it larger; as I am persuaded that it will be good 
policy to leave the Khan no just reason to regret the concessions made by His Highness to 
his disloyal vassals at the instigation of our own Agent, or to regard the virtual curtailment of 
his personal independence, under the present re-settlement of his relations with the British 
Government, as inadequately compensated by the practical benefits thereby conferred upon him. 
The terms of this re-settlement, when published, are likely to attract the attention of the 
Khan’s neighbours ; and, in considering what should be the character of them, we must look to 
their probable effect, not only in Khelat, but also in other frontier States, whose Rulers mis- 
trust our friendship as prejudicial to their independence. It must, however, be distinctly 
understood that all past claims on the part of His Highness are wiped out by the proposed 
donation. 

Claims of certain Kandahar Merchants, Sc. 


12, These are very trifling and may be similarly disposed of. 


Posting of Captain Wylie in the Bolun Pass, for the superintendence of the arrangements 
connected with its security. 


13. Iam prepared to approve of this proposal, but only as a temporary measure. 

14. The foregoing questions are the only ones on which Major Sandeman directly 
solicits the decision of his Government; and they are comparatively simple. But his report 
raises other questions of wider significance, which demand most careful consideration. The 
first of these, and the most important, is, what shall henceforth be the character and extent 
of interference by the British Government in the internal affairs of the State of Khelat ? 

15. The terms of peace, now arranged between the Khan and his Sirdars, bear the 
signature of Major Sandeman, as a witness, and, therefore, it may be presumed, as a consent- 
ing and approving party to the arrangement. This arrangement distinctly provides that 


neither the Khan, nor the Sirdars, shall wage war against each other, until the subject of dis- 


pute between them has been referred to the British Government for decision, in all cases when 


the complainants are the Sirdars, 
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16. Now, it is clear that the British Government. cannot openly become a party to thie 
arrangement, without thereby accepting the office of jude aud executioner in all eaeial oe 
serious dispute between the vassals and the Prince of a neighbouring and, nominally 
independent State. Such a degree of permanent interference in the internal affairs 
of that State, involves an important departure from the policy hitherto pursued by the 
British Government. in the conduct of its relations with Khelat. The position, there- 
fore, in which the Government will be placed by its sanction of the arrangement between 
the Khan and his Sirdars, now concluded by Major Sandeman on its behalf, involvey 
responsibilities which should not be rashly undertaken. At the same time there can be no doubt 
that it offers advantages which must not be lightly rejected. ‘The opinion expressed by Major 
Sandeman on this point may be taken as a deliberate outcome of the investigations he was 
instructed to make into the present social and political condition of Khelat, and his personal 
knowledge of the feelings and dispositions of those on whose conduct our future relations with 
this important frontier State must, in any case, depend. 1 would, therefore, solicit special 
attention to the /psrsxima verba of the Ageut, whom, with almost unprecedented demotstrations 
of confidence in his judgment, the Government of ludia deputed to Khelat in the spring of 
this year, for the purpose of there collecting information and forming opinions for the guidance 
of its frontier policy. Major Sandeman, speaking of the present state of affairs in Khelat, 
says— The direct interference of the British Government, acting as a paramount power, is 
absolutely necessary, and must be maintained.” And again—“'l'o make its interference really 
effective for the future, the British Government must state to both sides that it accepts the 
responsibility they desire to enforce on it, aud will aid them materially, as the paramount power, 
to preserve the peace of the country.” 


17. It must, no doubt, be acknowledged that the Government of India has cause to 
receive, with some disappointment, such decisive and imperative advice from the officer, on 
whose special personal influence it so confidently relied for escape from those very responsibilities 
which Major Sandeman now invites it to assume ; and which, I must say, be has done his best 
to impose upon it. After five months’ exercise by Major Sandeman of bis persoual influence, 
unrestricted by the most accommodating instructions, and supported by the presence of 800 
British troops, the practical result is his plain declaration that the peace of Khelat cannot be 
preserved unless the Government accepts the unwonted responsibilities, from which it was the 
object-of his mission to rescue it, and invests him with a larger portion of its own authority 
than has ever been entrusted to his predecessors. 


18. Nevertheless, whatever may be the risks of the position, in which the British Gov- 
ernment is now placed by the practical result of Major Sandeman’s mission, they are, in my 
deliberate judgment, overwhelmingly outnumbered by those which would be involved in any 
attempt to recede from it. From the moment when Major Sandeman’s mission was decided on, 
any return to the policy of non-intervention became practically impossible. Its epitaph was 
solemnly recorded in the Resolution which authorized this officer to proceed to Khelat as a 
deus ex machina of the British Government, with almost unlimited freedom of personal action, 
and the support of a strong military escort. I conceive, therefore, that the Government has 
vow no alternative to a frank and fearless adoption of every reasonable responsibility incurred 
by the steps it has already taken, and inseparable from what I think we all feel to be the para- 
mount necessity of promptly securing a strong and permanent bold over Khelat. 


19. If, as asserted by Major Sandeman, both the Khan and the Sirdars of that State, 
desire to force upon usa considerable responsibility, for the preservation of peace between 
them ; and if, as the terms of the agreement negotiated by Major Sandeman sufficiently 
attest, that desire is so vehement, on both sides, that they are willing to recognize the 
British Government as the paramount master of their destinies, and invest it with extra- 
ordinary powers of interference in the internal affairs of their State; then the effect of 
our refusal to accept such a position, or undertake such responsibilities, must be seriously 
considered in its relation to the permanent peace of Khelat, and the sentiments with which 
we are now, and should afterwards be, regarded by the parties concerned. I cannot, indeed, 
eonsider as altogether chimerical the danger of inducing Khelat to seek the protection of 
some other neighbouring Power—Persia or Afghanistan—if we now disappoint the expecta- 
tions Major Sandeman has encouraged, or altogether reject the responsibilities to which 
he has substantially committed us. My only object, therefore, is to keep those respou- 
sibilities within reasonable limits; to discriminate between such as are clearly accompanied by 
appreciable advantages to the interests of the British Government, and others, which, without 


any adequate benefit to those interests, would involve permanent and petty interference in 
matters which do not concern us. 


20, The second question has reference to the location of troops in the Khan’s territory. 


By the Treaty of 1854 we have already authority to quarter troops in any part of that 
territory; but we have only once availed ourselves of such authority, the exercise of which 
is consequently liable to all the inconvenience of an authority long dormant, and, for that 
reason, provocative of dispute whenever it is asserted. We are warned by circumstances, to 
which I will presently make more detailed reference, that any sudden assertion of the rights secured 
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to us by the Treaty of 1854 would, in all probability, involve the necessity of aniieetiae with 


Russia, whose remonstrances, although they wouid he : Siar tp ag a te 
our while to provoke without adequate Bae é altogether illegitimate, it is not worth 


21, But one of the best and most practical 5 j 

21, | Mo: esults of Major Sandeman’s missi 
$8 the presen’ emote tint Z ae course of it we have Seaesalts aiid aineatentaristely 
secured two military footholds in Khelat; and the question ave nov consider sasha 
scoured two malitany fo ; question we have now to consider is what 

22. Are we to abandon, maintain, or develop them ? 


83. The detachment of Biluch Guides at Haji-ki-Sher in Kutehee, from which 
(with the Khan’s approval) it is proposed to furnish escorts for the safe conduct of kahlas as 
far as Bagh, might form the nucleus of a force Practically sufficient hereafter to secure ‘the 
peace, prosperity, and development of Kutchee—an object which I regard as one of paramount 
importance. Similarly, the large escort, whieh accompanied Major Sandeman into Khelat may. 
if we do not withdraw it on the termination of hig special mission eventually be merged it 
“ suitable escorts” for British Agents at Khelat, Quetta, and cleawhere. ° 


24. If we withdraw these troops, in reliance on the tight we hold under the Treaty ot 
1854 to replace them again, at any future time, upon any portion of the Khan’s territory, it 
must be remembered that, though we could do this legitimately, we could not do it quietl ; 
nor without attracting to the sudden assertion of a dormant right a more general, and poles 
a more embarrassing, notice than has hitherto been directed by the most suspicious of our 
neighbours to the important, and, as I cannot but think, advan tageous, fact that British troops 
have now, for many months, been located in K helat. 


25. Itis, moreover, probable that the circumstances most likely to necessitate such a 
military intervention would also be most likely to render embarrassing the conditions, or serious 
the consequences, of it. In the interests of all concerned, it is better that the presence of 
British troops in Khelat should be recognised as a guarantee against the possibility, than that 
it should be required as a defence, from the actual ovcurrence, of external attack. It is also 
better that, being in Khelat, these troops should remain there to protect the authority of an 
obedient Khan, who desires their continued presence as a favor to himself, than that they should, 
at any future time, have to re-enter Khelat to punish the misdecds of a recalcitrant Khan, who 
might represent their eutry as an act of aggression. 

26 For all these reasons, there is, in my own mind, no doubt whatever that it would be 
an act of great imprudence to withdraw prematurely any portion of the British force now in 
Khelat. It will be easy to elicit from the Khana request for the continued presence of a 
small body of British troops to assist His Highness in carrying out the arrangements about to 
be concluded ; and no foreign Power can legitimately, or practically, reseut our friendly acquies- 
cence in so reasonable a request. Indeed, on this point the only question which appears to me 
susceptible of scrious discussion is, what degree of publicity it may be desirable to give to such 
an arrangement ? 

27 The third question has reference to the location of permanent British Residents in 
various parts of Khelat; and on this point 1 need only say that I think it will be desirable that 
our arrangements with the Khan should include the assent of His Highness to the location ot 
permanent British Residents at Khelat and Quetta. 

28 Such are the special, and such the general, questions to be decided before any further 
progress can be made towards a satisfactory re-settlement of our relations with Khelat. 


29 Itremains to consider the form in which our decision on these questions can be 
most appropriately embodied aud enforced. Appended to this note is the draft of a Supple- 
mentary Treaty, which, if the terms of it be approved by my colleagues, I would propose to 
sign, with the Khan, on the occasion of an interview with His Highness, which can be easily 
arranged to take place in the course of my tour round the frontier this autumn. T call this 
convention a Supplementary Treaty, because it appears to me that the excellent Treaty of 1854 
(which is the basis of all our acknowledged rights in Khelat) has been, if not invalidated, at 
least so maltreated and discredited, by the unavoidable effect of recent events, as to render ex- 
tremely desirable the public reaffirmation of its validity by each of the contracting parties. 
But, as the further arrangements now about to be concluded between the British Government 
and the Khan, in accordsnee with the results of Major Sandeman’s mission, will+ constitute a 
new point of departure in the development of our policy towards Khelat, ee on bass 
sides privileges aud obligations not anticipated by the terms of the Treaty hi o4, ane 
covered by that contract, it is also desiruble that all sueh mutual rights and obligations shou 


be defined and sanctioned by some Supplementary Instrument. 
30 Articles I, II, and ITI of the draft Supplementary 
Article IV raises tha question which has already been conside 
18 of this note and settles it in the affirmative. 
31. Inceed not here recapitulate all the arguments for and avainst our acceptation of 


the responsibilities to which we shall be committrd by this article. The opinions recorded by 
my colleagues, in reply to my previous note on Khelat, have left me under the impression 


28 


Treaty require no explanation. 
red_ in paragraphs 15, 16, 17, and 
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that. we unanimously recognise, and are prepared to accept, the necessity of a much more open 
and effective interference in the internal affairs of that State, than was previously found 
requisite for the maintenance of British interests. Assuming, then, that such a policy hag 
already been decided upon, there ean be no doubt that the present is a singularly favorable 
opportunity for carrying it into effect ; inasmuch as the influential position which the proposed 
article would secure to the British Government in Khelat, imstead of being forced on a 
reluctant. Prince, and a resentful population, is now enthusiastically invoked by both the Khan 
and his Sirdars. If, however, we are to assume and exercise such an authority, it is obvivusly 
desirable—indecd I venture to think that it is absolutely necessary—to protect it by the 
sanction of an International Instrument, to which appeal can hereafter be made in case of need, 
The advantage of the position we secure by this article of the Supplementary Treaty appears 
to me unquestionable. From the date of its signature we shall be the virtual and recognized 
masters of Khelat without having incurred any of the inconveniences of annexation, or, so far 
as I can see, any obligation not already imposed upon us by the actual condition of that 
country, and a due regard for our own interests. 


32. Article V is more open to question. It may be said that we can keep in Khelat, 
as long as we please, the small body of British troops already there, or even augment their 
number, without giving publicity to such an arrangement; and that it is inadvisable to 
attract the notice of the Russian or Persian Government to any detail in the resettlement of 
our relations with Khelat which may have the appearance of a military precaution against 
foreign aggression. 


33. I have not disregarded, and I do not deny, the force of such arguments; but they 
appear to me less forcible than the arguments on the other side. We have never recognized 
any right on the part of Persia to interfere with, or cantrol, the course of our relations with 
Khelat, whatever those relations may be. Persia herself is not in a position to maintain any 
such pretension and, if she puts it forward, we may reasonably assume that she has done so at 
the instigation of Russia. This last named Power is the only one of sufficient importance to 
justify a moment’s hesitation on our part in reference to the questions here under consideration. 


34. Now, it is clear that Russia has no right whatever to question, or even to notice, 
any arrangement concluded between the British Government and its immediate neighbour, 
the Khan of Khelat. But, assuming that this will not prevent her from doing so, our choice 
of policy is practically limited to two alternative courses. Hither we must refrain from doing 
anything which is in the least degree likely to provoke the irritation of Russia, however unjusti- 
fiable such irritation may be; or whatever is done by us for the defence, or advancement, of 
our own interests, must be done in such a manner as to invest the result with all the strength 
and authority of an accomplished fact, not susceptible of dispute, and from which the Govern- 
ment of a first class Power cannot be expected, or requested, to recede. 


35. If we adopt the first of these two policies, we shall find ourselves crippled, and 
hampered, at every turn, and the susceptibilities and pretensions of our Russian rival will 
rapidly increase in proportion to our detected fear of them. If we adopt the second, I sincerely 
believe that we shall strengthen the pacific, and check the aggressive, influences between 


which the Russian Government is now placed; and thereby benefit the best interests of 
Russia, no less than our own. 


36. I confess I have a great faith in the force of aecomplished facts. The Russian 
annexation of Khiva is an illustration of it, all the more instructive, because that. proceeding 
involved a violation of pledges so flagrant as to justify a casus belli, But even Governments 
far more bellicose than our own are rarely prepared, when it comes to the point, to go to war 
for the reversal of facts already accomplished. 


37. In connection with these general considerations, it is worth while to bear in mind 


the character of a couversation which took place on the 12th March 1875 between Count 
Schouvaloff and the Earl of Derby. 
38. The Russian Ambassador, on that occasion, enquired whether English influence 
was hving used in Khelat to prevent friendly relations between Persia and the Chiefs of 
Beloochistan, Lurd Derby replied that the general object of our frontier policy was the 
maintenance of the status quo; on behalf of which we desired to discourage, rather than excite 
quarrels between our neighbours. Shortly after this conversation, Count Schouvaloft returned 
to St. Peteesburgh, where he renewed it with Lord Augustus Loftus. Taking advantage of 
the reference made by Lord Derby to the status quo, the Count professed to have understood 
from the English Secretary for Foreign Affairs that the British oceupation of Quetta would 
be acknowledged by us as a disturbance of the s/atus quo, justifying a further advance on the 
part of Russia. The report of this conversation having been communicated to the India 
Office, Lord Augustus Loftus was informed that the right of stationing troops in any part of 
Khelat territory, inclusive of Quetta, is secured to the British Government by Article IV of 
the Treaty of 1854. And subsequently (14th June 1875), in accordance with a recommenda- 
tion by the Government of India, the English Ambassador at St. Petersburgh was instructed 
to communicate this information to the Russian Government, with a general assurance that it 


is not our intention to exercise the right thus reserved to us, except in case of necessity. 
There the matter dropped. 
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39. Now, subsequent to the date of the above . ; 
‘ es He -mentioned i 
en rit aaa etal . ve sete troops, acting as the sicark ot a: Bathe Accae i 
ing elat, and that body of troops j ies : anche les 
en ae 'y Ops 1s, at the present moment, still stationed in the capital 


40. The question, therefore, which we have now to consider is, whether it would | 
wisest to leave this force in Khelat, or to withdraw it? And aesuinine that iaettion ts I fs 
been settled in favor of the first alternative, the further question then See eanines ae 
British troops, at present in Khelat, should be left there ina surreptitivus maniier nea te 
the possibility of remonstrances, from which we cannot appeal to the sanction of a ratified 
convention; or whether we should seize the present favourable opportunity of giving to such 
an aenee he fom . a ne acquiescence in a request publicly made ts us liyssoue 
recognised ally, and openly placine it on a fvoti 2 - ; \ ' 
reasonably resented, by any brick Baie ting which cannot be logically disputed, or 


41. The moral Tam disposed to draw from the circumstance referred to jn paragraph 
36, is that, if we had been unable to put a summary end to the captious enquiries, and disin- 
genuous assumptions, of the Russian Government, by referring that Government to the terms 
of a Treaty which establishes our rights beyond dispute, the insidious and unwarrantable dis- 
cussion in which Count Schouvaloff endeavoured to entangle Lord Derby might have been 
indefinitely prolonged with great disadvantage to the relations between the two Governments. 
I would also remind my colleagucs that, in the conversations which took place between myself 
and Count Schouvaloff before I left England, the Russian Ambassador endcavoured to excuse 
the aggressive policy of his Government by representing the vaguencss, timidity, and insuffci- 
ent self-assertion, of our own policy as a main reason why the present Emperor is unable to 
restrain the inconvenient activity of his military advisers in Central Asia. In short, I have 
no doubt in my own mind that Russian diplomacy isa game of brag, and that England’s 
safest, policy, in her dealings with Russia, is a timely and resolute assertion of British rights 
and interests. In support of that opinion, I would again refer to the remarkable letter by 
Lord Palmerston, which was quoted in my Note, on our relations with Afghanistan. 


42. There is another point which must not be omitted from the consideration of this 
question, ‘The advantages of a branch line from the Indus Valley Railway to Dadur have, I 
believe, long been recognised by the Government of India. If we have already a small mili- 
tary station in some part of Khelat, and if it be publicly understood that this station is main- 
tained there, at the request, and with the concurrence, of the Khan; then the propriety of 
constructing such a line will not be open to question. But if we have no troops in Khelat, or 
if it be generally understood and declared that the presence of British troops in Khelat isa 
purely temporary and exceptional arrangement, incompatible with the normal condition of our 
relations with that State; then it might be difficult to find, for the construction of a rail-road 
to Dadur, any convenient, or satisfactory, pretext. Now, Major Sandeman’s mission cannot 
last for ever, nor can the arrangements he has effected for the pacification of that State be 
permanently regarded as dependent on the presence of British troops, and therefore, unless 
we enter into some public arrangement with the Khan, which will enable us, without the incon- 
venience of further explanations, to keep British troops in Khelat as long as we may find it 
convenient to do so, I apprehend that we shall be practically obliged either to withdraw Major 
Sandeman’s escort sooner than may be expedient, or to seck and put forth some other, and less, 
eatisfactory pretext for not withdrawing it. The escort, once withdrawn, cannot reenter 
Khelat without raising many embarrassing questions; but it appears to me that we have'noyy 
a golden opportunity, not only for keeping it there, but for excludiug any question of our right 


to keep it there, as long as we please. 


43. Itis, I think, quite unncessary for us to come to any immediate decision as to the 
; e so as the Commander- 


advantages, or disadvantages, of keeping it at or near Dadur; the mor ome 
in-Chief proposes to visit and inspect that locality early next year. I have, for t his seers 
abstained from mentioning any locality in the article which refers to the maintenance o 


British troops in Khelat. 


44, Article VI needs no explanation. 
45. In regard to Article VIJ, it will be remembered that in my previous Note the sub- 
ject of our relations with Khelat, I alluded to the importance of exploring the ground between 


ists + anc : inion that, if we find it impossible to get a footing 
Scistan and Quetta ; and expressed the opi iow at Quetta vould furnish us with the 


for English Officers in Afghanistan, a telegraphic sta : : . . : 
best head-quarters for an Ttellizence Department. In connection with hd ee - aie 
mention that it has been privately suggested to ine by the Seg . a His Dendelup tee 
opportunity of promoting a thorough exploration of Western Belooelus ans Sane the 
pointed out the convenience and advantage of the pretext for cupuier neat aioe 


way of espionage which is afforded by the management of a telegraph. oo ee ee 
there whenever we like. I£ we want to start some trusty Agent, he ea . bh spine SE ste 
other telegraphic station, with an electrician to test the line. Once : here, ie i: Sah 
to the touts of our Indian newspapers, and can go about much as he P _ Td of tele- 
to explore northward, we have only to discover the absolute necessity of @ new 
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graph connecting Herat and Teheran, in order to avoid the danger of interruptions from snows 
or Biluchis. If our Agents are discovered suspiciously near Merv, they are only negotiatin 
to secure our new line from Turkoman raids ; and, though the disguise may be transparent, it 
is quite thick cnough for diplomatic answers to diplomatic representations. 


46. Such are the views of the Secretary of State ; and I entirely concur in them. The 
negotiations, which appear to be already taking place, without any reference to the British 
Government, between the Ameer of Cabul and the Turkoman tribes, increase the importance of 
the abovementioned consideration ; and the present is the most favorable opportunity we have yet 
had, or are likely to have again, for increasing our freedom of action throughout Beloochistan 
under the sanction of treaty stipulations. Moreover, if we succeed in reopening friendly rela- 
tions with the Ameer of Cabul, and convincing His Highness that closer intercourse between 
Afghanistan and British India will he advantageous to his own interests, it is in all probability 
from Quetta vid Candahay, rather than from Peshawur v/é the Khyber Pass, that telegraphic 
communication with Cabul could be most easily established and maintained. 


47, Article VIII calls for no remark. From Article 1X I do ‘not anticipate much imme- 
diate practical result ; but it will be satisfactory to the British public, and affirm a principle of 
British policy, in which, to its honor, that public is warmly interested. 


48, The motive of Article X has already been explained. It will be observed that by the 
terms of the Treaty reference is made to the Sirdars as well as to the Khan. My colleagues 
are aware of the great importance I attach to the maintenance of the Khan’s adequate autho- 
rity and the preservation of an administrative unit in the political constitution of Khelat upon 
which we can concentrate responsibility. But I hold it no less essential to our interests that, 
in the present formal renewal of relations with the Khanate, we should not ignore the existence 
of a political power strong enough, if united against the Khan, to depose His Highness at any 
moment, or to give us much trouble, if united against ourselves ; more especially as it is in the 
Sirdars, as a body, that the British Government now finds the most enthusiastic supporters of 
its extended influence in Khelat. It would, I think, be imprudent either to recognize this 
hody as an independent power in the State, or to exclude it altogether from all recognized res- 
ponsibility in regard to the contract engagements of the State. 


49. This draft Treaty will, I think, if approved by my colleagues, emhody, in the 
most convenient and effective form, the broad principles of our future policy towards the State 
of Khelat, and adequately provide for our closer relations with its Ruler. But there are, of 
course, other matters of considerable importance which can oniy be settled by correspondence 
between the British Government and its Agent in that country; and this brings me to the 
consideration of the instructions with which Major Sandeman should now be furnished. 


50. Here it is necessary to examine more carefully the Proclamation annexed to the 
last Khelat Diary of July 31st, and already referred to in the commencement of the present 
# Tide Appendix IX. Note. This Proclamation,* drawn up by Major 

Sandeman, and promulgated by the Khan, is a 

sort of new Constitution, or Code of Procedure, for the internal administration of Khelat. 
It divides the civil administration of the country into four parts; and in three, out of the four 
elasses of cases arising therefrom, it makes the British Government a permanent Court of 
Appeal. The appeals open to the British Government, represented by its Agent in Khelat, appear 
to have no limitation, except that the Sirdars are first to carry out the decisions of the Khan, 
and then to appeal against those decisions to the British Agent; who is empowered to reverse 
them according to his own judgment. That judgment is to be final, and the impossibility of 
its guidance, by reference to the Supreme Government, will be obvious. In the first place, 
the subjects of appeal are so essentially local that only a local tribunal would be competent to 
deal with them. In the next place, they are so trivial that, in all probability, the appeals will 
be of daily occurrence. The question in dispute may be as to the amount of a few rupees 
worth of revenue in a fiscal case, or the duration of some brief term of imprisonment in a 
criminal case, of no importance. But, however trifling the case, or frivolous pretext, the 
Sirdar, if dissatisfied with the Khan’s decision, has a right of appeal, through the British 
Agent, to the British Government; and it may be reasonably anticipated that, if we sanction 
this arrangement, the time and attention of our Agent in Khelat will be chiefly occupied in the 
settlement of such cases. It is evident, moreover, that the right, accorded to the Sirdars, of 
appeal to the British Government in all such cases, involves the right of the British Govern- 
ment, and with that right the responsibility, not only of investigating the cases referred to It, 
but of enforcing its decisions upon them: and, if the Brahooes are at all, like the other 
Oriental races inhabiting this Coutinent, we must expect that their right of appeal to our 
Agent will not remain a dead letter. In fact (and this information greatly aggravates our 
difficulty), Major Sandeman informs us that he is already engaged in hearing and deciding 
such appeals, We must look to the practical working of such an arrangement as a permanent 
part of the new constitution of Khelat. Now, if the decisions of the British Court of Appeal 
in Khelat should at any time be disregarded, or opposed, either by the Khan or the Sirdars, 
how are they to be enforced? To leave them unenforced will stultify the authority, and lower 
the prestige, of the British Government. But to enforce them will not only necessitate constant 
interference in the most domestic concerts of a foreign State ; it will reduce the Khan to a posi- 
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jon greatly inferior in authority and independe 
Oe ct indie “Myeolecnen fee ee the aes feudatory of the Britiah 
upon our relations with all the frontier States whether éribute a ee to the calamitous effect 
jstan, even Kashmir), of such an arrangement aa thie at ih or int ependent (Nepal, Afghan- 
ed toe the Covernint 2 S thas, 2¢ solemnly sanctioned and con- 
firmed hy the Government of India. As matters already stand, tl] i 
. gee 1 the reports that } et geae ane Mok ahs s aA. » Chere ils some reason to fear 
(judging by re] (C have reached us from our own Avent and oth re I 
Major Sandeman’s proceedings in Khelat, and his active interference in Fe aie nat 
that State, as the avowed, or supposed, protector of the Khan’s relyellious Se ete affairs of 
disturbing influence on the mind of the Ameer of Cabul. They have tia ee a a a 
mistrust of British policy, and inercase his. reluctance to adanit Britiet, i ~ aan a ue 
territory. ‘This will not mach matter, if the result of our Avent’s Nene ay i ve si 
known, be generally recognize as advantawcous to Khelat aid sali is io tee its Rul ; 
strengthened in his authority at home, without prejudice to the ‘ict of his ab o : a 
better secured against danger from abroad, without the purchase of protection On hinnatiotin 
terms. But what will be the sensations of the Ameer of Cabul when the finds that the salt 
of Major Sandeman’s proceedings in Khelat has been to reduce the Prince of that country to 
the merest political nonentity, to take from bin the last vestige of his independence ioe 
elaim to the world his unfitness to exercise a final decision on the most trivial details’ of fisenl 
or criminal administration, and to establish in his dominions a foreien imperium in imperio 
utterly destructive of his authority ? = ae 
51. I must also call attention to the preamble of this Proclamation, in which Major 
Sandeman has put into the mouth of the Khan a public avowal that His Highness has not 
only been misgoverning, but illegally governing, the country during the last Few years. It is 
impossible for me to reconcile Major Sandemaw’s proceedings in this matter with the clear and 
stringent instructions I conveyed to him by telegraph, many weeks ago, to abstain from every- 
thing likely to lower the dignity, or weaken the authority, of the Khan in. the eyes of his 
subjects ; and to do nothing which would commit the British Goverument to any permanent 
responsibilities, pending the receipt of further instructions. I cannot anticipate any doubt on 
the part of my colleagues as to the absolute impossibility of according our sanction to the 
arrangements embodied in this Proclamation. ‘There is certainly no such doubt in my own 
mind. But, although Major Sandeman’s indiseretion in regard thereto is, in my opinion, so 
serious as to justify his immediate recall and public censure, I am persuaded that the interests 
of the State would seriously suffer by our adoption of such a course. We have already 
deprived Sir William Merewether of his political functions in reference to Khelat, and have 
virtually destroyed the influence of our Sindh authorities in that country. We cannot afford 
to repeat such experiments on our own prestige, or to be continually discrediting our own 
Agents. So long, therefore, as our relations with Khelat remain unsettled, it will be necessary, 
I think, to uphold and support Major Sandeman’s authority and influence in that country by 
every means not absolutely incompatible with the maintenance of official discipline. 


52. On this account alone, therefore, I deem it inexpedient to address official instructions 
to Major Sandeman at the present moment, or to pass any resolution in Council on the subject of 
his report. It would be absolutely impossible for me to take official notice of the results of his 
mission up to the present moment without severely censuring his conduct with reference to this 
objectionable proclamation. But such a proceeding would not only be painful, it would, I 
think, be highly inexpedient; and I am most anxious to avoid it. ‘There are, moreover, other 
reasons why the issue of final and definite instructions to Major Sandeman would now be 
difficult and premature. Difficult, because we are even still very imperfectly acquainted with 
the character of the constitution we are asked to affirm and maintain, with the exact limits and 
true origin of those ancient rights and privileges we are to assure to the Sirdars, and also with 
the powers of the Khan, which appear to have practically varied according: to the character and 
abilities of each reigning Prince ;—premature, : because Major Sandeman’s last letter shows 
that his final report is, in no sense, final ; because the month or six weeks, which must elapse 
between the despatch and receipt of uur instructions, may materially alter the position to which 
they refer; and, finally, because the official renewal and permanent re-settlement of our rela- 
tions with the Khan may be more satisfactorily concluded by means of a personal interview 
between myself and His Highness; which can be easily arranged to take place in the course of 
my tour round the frontier this autumn. ‘The opinion, however, has been expressed by my 


‘ ali ssi ‘tunity should now be taken for placing Major Sande- 
colleagues that the earliest possible opportunity ae Ficus eine 


man confidentially and completely in possession of the views of th 
i which should now regulate 


duties : jec is mission, and the principles of the polic d ¢ 
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his conduct. I share that opinion, and believe tha such ; i ae 
the guidance of our Agent is not only necessary in justice to him, but also expe ne ° 
furtherance of the objects we have in view, and the prevention of much misunderstanding an 
embarrassment. . 
58. For all these reasons, therefore, I propose, with the assent of my colleagues, to avail 


: y <han’s letter to my predecessor (which still remains 
myself of the pretext afforded by the Khan’s letter y Pp Sed eens 


unanswered) for instructing my Military Secretary, Colonel Colley, i 
ble to Khelat, in a purely private and unofficial capacity, a3_ the bearer of my reply Ae a 
letter from His Highness, and a confidential communication to Major San ame : os 
propose to invest Colonel Colley with any diplomatic powers, or with any official status, other 
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than the one he now holds as my Military Secretary, proceeding on a personal visit to M 
Sandeman, with a private message to that officer, and a complimentary letter to the K 
which he is charged to deliver in person. 

54. Major Sandeman’s official position, therefore, will not be superseded, interfered with 
orin any wise prejudicially affected, by Colonel Colley ; but I propose to send by Colonel Colley 
a private and confidential letter to Major Sandeman, fully explaining the views and wishes 6f 
the Government of India on each of the questions discussed in this note, and authorizing bin 
to expedite the conclusion of arrangements in accordance with those views and wishes. 


Ajor 
han, 


35. With regard to the objectionable Proclamation, as Major Sandeman has got the 
Government into this scrape, I think we cannot do better than leave it to him te get us out of 
it, in such a manner as his experience of the facts and persons to be dealt with in Khelat may 
enable him to render least embarrassing to himself and to his Government. I anticipate prent 
advantage to Major Sandeman, and very great advantage to myself aud the public interests, 
from the opportunity which will thus be afforded that officer of privately conversing 
with Colonel Colley, and Jearning from him, in fuller and freer detail, than would be 
possible by means of cither cflicial or private correspondence, the precise views and wishes of 

eee the Viceroy. Iam also hopeful that the cvol and 
* Lord Carnarvon exprossed to me, before Tleft trained jedement of Colonel Colley* may prove 
England, the highest opinion of the great tact and ;: 53 7 : J : 
ability with which Colonel Colley had successfully helpful to Major Sandeman in the correction of 
conducted the wanagement of some very delicate any errors already committed by that officer ; 
affnirs entrusted to him by His Lordship in Natal; errors of which I am reluctant to take official 
and I have perfect confidence in his discretion. : : vee e 
notice, so long as there is any probability of his 
being able, and willing, to repair them by the exercise of his own ingenuity. 
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56. In accordance with this arrangement, [ would privately instruct Major Sandeman 
to clicit from the Khan a personal request for the formal re-settlement of our relations with 
His Highness upon the terms embodied in the draft Supplementary Treaty, and the expression 
of a desire to meet the Viceroy this autumu for the purpose of signing such a Treaty. 

57. Itis my wish that, as soon as an agreement has been arrived at between myself and 
my colleagues on the subject of the present note, Colonel Colley should start, without delay, 
to Khelat, in order that he may be able to rejoin me, with the Khan’s answer and Major 
Sandeman’s latest report, in the latter end of November at Peshawur. Nothing short of a 
very strong sense of the advantage to the public interests involved in this arrangement, and 
the great expediency of thus hastening and facilitating the satisfactory conclusion of Major 
Sandeman’s mission, whilst at the same time placing that officer in a better position to under- 
stand and carry out the policy he will afterwards remain to represent, pending the re-organiza- 
tion of our Frontier Government, would reconcile me to the great personal inconvenience of 
dispensing with the services of Colonel Colley during my journey through Kashmir. But I 
attach the very greatest importance to the prompt execution of the plan now explained and 
submitted to my colleagues, on whose acquiescence in it I trust 1 may reckon. Iam very 
hopeful that the results of my interview with the Khan, and his signature of the proposed 
Treaty, will greatly strengthen the position it will be my duty to represent on 
behalf of the British Government at Delhi on the Ist January. Iam also hopeful that the 
magnificence, importance, and popularity, of the proceedings on that occasion will give weight 
and authority to the policy embodied in the Treaty with Khelat; and that the double effect of 
the two events will have an advantageous influence on our relations with other frontier States. 
The results I anticipate from Colonel Colley’s private interview with Major Sandeman will 
also, I trust, enable me to recognize the services of Major Sandeman with a cordial public 
approval, unqualified by those censures which I could not now omit from any official notice of 
his recent proceedings. 

58. It only remains for me to say that I shall be greatly obliged if my colleagues will 
kindly return the accompanying papers as soon as possible, and favor me, at their earliest con- 
venience, with an expression of their opinions on the points now awaiting decision. Should 
the general concurrence of opinion be in accordance with the views I have expressed in this 
note, it will, perhaps, be unnecessary to discuss them further in Council.. On the other hand, 
should there be any strong divergence of opinion on points of material importance, it will be 
desirable that the whole matter should be disposed of as soon as possible in special Council ; as 
I am extremely anxious not to delay Colonel Colley’s departure longer than I can help; and 
any lengthened uncertainty in regard thereto will, I fear, embarrass the arrangements now 
being made for my frontier tour. 


DRAFT SUPPLEMENTARY TREATY WITH KHELAT. 


Wueneas it has become expedient to renew the Treaty of 1854 between the British Gov- 
ernment and Nusseer Khan, Khan of Khelat, and to supplement the same by ecrtain additional 
provisions calculated to draw closer the bonds of friendship and amity between the two Gov- 
ernments, the following additional articles are herewith agreed upon between the Right 


Hou’ble Baron Lytton, &c., &c., on the one hand, and Meer Khodadad Khan, Chief of Khelat, 
on the other :— 
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Article 1.—The Treaty concluded between the British Government and Mer Nusse 
Khan, Chief of Khelat, on the 14th of May 1454, is hereby renewed and ee Nusseer 


Article 2.—There shall be perpetual friendship between the British Gover 
Meer Khodadad Khan, Chief of Khelat, his heirs, a eee Sree 


Article 3.—Whilst, on his part, Meer Khodadad Khan, Chief of Khelat, binds himself 
his heirs, successors, and Sirdars, to cbserve faithfully the provisions of Atticle ae 
Treaty of 1854, the British Government, on its part, engages to respect the independence of 
Khelat, and to aud the Chief, in case of need, in the maintenance of his just authority, and the 
protection of his territorivs from external attack, hy such means as the Government of the 
Empress of India may at the moment deem expedient, 


Article 4.—Meer Khodadad Khan, on the part of himself, his heirs, successors, and 
Sirdars, hereby agrees not to commit aggression on any one. Should any dispute, calculated 
to disturb the peace of the country, arise hereafter between the Ruler of Khelat and bis 
Sirdars, the British Agent at the Court of His Highness shall, in the first place, use his goud 
offices with both parties to effect, by friendly advice, an amicable agreement between them ; 
failing which the Khan agrees to submit such dispute to the arbitration and award of. the 
British Government, should the British Government accept the office. And in such case His 
Highness consents to hold such arbitration and award final, and to execute the same. 


Article 5.—Whereas the Chief of Khelat has expressed a desire, on the part of himself 
and his Sirdars, for the presence in his country of a small British detachment to assist in the 
more effectual pretection of trade, the British Government, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 4 of the Treaty of 1854, and in token of its cordial desire to cement the bonds of 
friend<hip and peaceful intercourse between the two Governments, hereby assents to the request 
of His Highness, on condition that such detachment shall be stationed in a healthy position, 
and shall be withdrawn whenever the British Government may deem its presence no longer 
necessary for the purpose above mentioned. 


Article 6.—For the further consolidation of the friendship herewith renewed and estab- 
lished between the two Governments, itis agrecd, on the one band, that British Agents with 
suitable escorts shall be duly accredited by the Government of India to reside permanently at 
the Court of the Khan, and such other parts of the Khan’s dominionsas may be mutually 
agreed upon; and, on the other hand, that a suitable Representative shall be duly accredited 
by His Highness to reside permanently at the Court of the Viceroy of India. 

Article 7.—It is hereby agreed that such lines of telegraph, or railway, as may be 
beneficial to the interests of the two Governments shall be, from time to time, constructed by 
the British Government in the territories of the Khan, provided that the conditions of such 
construction be a matter of previous agreement between that Government and the Government 
of His Highness, 

Article 8.—here shall be entire freedom of trade between the State of Khelat and the 
territories of the British Government, subject to such conditions as the British Government, 
may at any time, in concert with the Khan of Khelat, deem necessary for the protection of 
fiscal interests. es 

Article 9.—The Meer, on behalf of himself, his heirs, and successors, agrees to prohibit 
for ever the practice of importing, or kidnapping, human beings by any persons subject to 
His Highness’ authority, for the purpose of slavery ; and, should there be any such, ae or 
hereafter, in a state of bondage within the limits of that authority, who may have een 
enslaved in the manner above-mentioned, he engages to use his best efforts for their liberation 


and continued freedom. 

Article 10,—To reimburse Meer Khodadad Khan for the losses recently entailed on his 
exchequer by internal revolt, and to evince its friendship and regard for a eee 7 
British Government hereby presents Meer Khodadad Khan with a sum o ree lakhs o 


rupees. se 
Article 11.—Furthermore, in order to aid Meer Khodadad Khan, his heirs, and successors, 


in the efficient fulfilment of the obligations contracted by them under the Treaty of 1854, and 


the present Supplementary Engagement, the British Government hereby undertakes to pay 


to the said Meer, his heirs, and successors, 
they shall faithfully adhere to the engagements 


an annual sum of one lakh of rupees, so long as 
heretofore and hereby contracted. 


APPENDIX XII. 
[Referred to in paragraph YA, Chapter IF) 


MEMORANDUM BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL T. E. GORDON, CSL, ON THE STRATEGICAL 
EFFECT OF IJOLDING THE ISHKAMAN PASS IN YASSIN. 


Tru Russian occupation of Khokand is a rapid stride in the advance towards the Cash. 
mere frontier, and points to the advisability of strengthening our position on that frontier by 
all possible means in our power. The possession of Khokand places Russia at almost exactly 

the same distance from the Baroghil Pass as the neurest 
British military station is, ¢/z., Abbottabad in Hazara: and 
it may be safely said that a force starting from the Khokand frontier could reach Baroghil well 
before our troops, marching from that post. ‘Lhe former would proceed from the grassy plains 
and valleys of the Alai, the Kizilart, and the Pamir, crossing easy passes at no great height, 
and traversing a country the nature of which, as we know from personal experience at even the 
most unfavorable time of the year, admits of rapid travelling, while the latter would journey 
by a road which, in its present state, offers many physical obstacles to continued forced 
marches. 7 


Under 270 miles by road. 


2. If it be true, as represented in a late telegram, that the establishment of a permanent 
Russian Agency at the capital of Eastern Turkistan has been agreed upon with Kashgar, that, 
following upon the withdrawal of our Representative, must make Russian influence all powerful 
there, to the exclusion of our own, and commanded, as Kashgar is, in a military sense, from 
Kbokand and Almati, the present Ameer must of necessity be “friendly” to Russia, and 
eventually this, the last remaining independent Khanate of Central Asia, will be absorbed 
in the Russian [’mpire. In my special report on Kashgar, the Pamirs, and Wakhan, of July 
last year, I remarked on the great importance of the situation of Kashgar, in considering 
the question of a hostile advance upon India from Khokand, and I showed that, should it be 
occupied by a Power friendly to the force advancing along the line indicated, it would be able 
to furnish supplies in food and carriage, which, with ordinary preparation, would be practically 
unlimited. 

3. Mention has becn made of the existence of a “ Russian party” at the Court of Cabul. 
It has been reported that Russian Agents have visited Balkh; that Naib Alum Khan, the 
Governor there, Shere Ali’s most trusted lieutenant, openly expresses his preference for Russia ; 
that the Ivglish alliance is unpopular at Cabul; and that the people generally accept the fact 
of Russia’s advance towards India. And we know that Shere Ali himself has the strongest 
objections to English Agents or travellers entering his dominions. The Afghans may dream 
of acquiring territory in Cashmere and the Punjab, and thus possibly be led at some future 
time to join in operations against our Indian possessions. It is ouly as auxiliaries to the enemy 
that they could become dangerous to us in India. The main armies, to which they would 
belong, would advance from the direction of Merv and the Oxus; and, uuder any cireum- 
stances of a forward movement into Afghanistan by Russian armies, whether as friends or foes, 
Balkh and Herat will almost certainly be in the main lines of advance. A glance at the map 
will show that Ishkaman in Yassin, with the valley of the Oxus before it, is a point of the 
greatest stratevical importance, checking advance from the direction of the Pamirs, holding 
the Baroghil Pass, commanding Chitral and the tribes between that and the northern side of 
the Peshawar valley, threatening Jellalabad (240 miles, Cabul (315 miles), Balkh (390 miles), 
and the Oxus line of communications, and even menacing the Merv line. 


4. The road connecting Balkh and Herat, after passing through, or near, the towers of 
Aksha, Andikhoi, Shibbergan, Sir-i-pool, and Maimena, joins the Merv-Herat road at the 
Murghab stream near the Afghan frontier, about 230 miles from Balkh. This gives a distance 
of about 620 miles from Ishkaman to the point where the Merv road to Herat enters Cabul 
territory. 

5, With the Afghans as our allies, Ishkaman would still be a most valuable position 10 
enabling us tu operate if the occasion ever arose, down the Oxus, without entering the moun- 
tainous country of Cabul,—a very great advantage, when we consider the national character 


of the Afghans, and the jealousies and conflicting interests of the several contending parties 
to be met there, 


6. A road opened from Cashmere to the Ishkaman Pass would attract not only the 
Wastern Turkistan traders, who at present toil over the Karakorum, but also the Badakshan 
merchants, who trade with Peshawur through Cabul. Such a road, prepared for the purpeses 
of trade, would be teady for the purposes of trade, would be ready for the purposes of an 
army at the shortest notice. The Maharaja of Cashmere is now showing a desire for closer 
relations with us than have hitherto existed. He has this year improved, at considerable cost, 
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the road to Murree down oe left bank of the Jhelum, and, d- 
carrying on the same work towards his Gilgit frontier, .A Hindu Ruler in Mul: 

Cashmere is probably safer for our Indian interests than one of the latter faith, aad a ait 
be done by means of superior arms and general superintendence, especially with the warlike 
Dogras (Hill Rajpoots), who form a very large proportion of the standing ‘army to make this 
Maharaja’s troops a fairly good and reliable auxiliary force for frontier defence. = 


7. Alum Khan, the Governor of Balkh and Badakshan, has contemp i 
past, the annexation of Chitral, and, by all accounts, was prepared to leet i Sa 
last year (when the negotiations which he had enzaged in failed to accomplish the dein 
object), had the Herat affair with Yakoob Khan not interfered with his plans. He tioud: the 
fact of a yearly present made by the Chiefs of Chitral to the Mirs of Badakehan Phot ‘ 
long time past, as proof of acknowledgment of the sovereignty of the latter, and he, there- 
fore, in 1873-74 claimed submission to Shere Ali of Cabul as suvercien of Baila Gahia 
Aman-nl-Mulk, the Chitral Chief, replied that it was the custom to exchanze complimentary 
presents yearly with the neighbouring States with which they were on friendly terms atid 
under these conditions only had Chitral sent presents to the Mirs of Badakshan. Aman-ul- 
Mulk is a firm friend of Jehandar Shah, the ex-Mir of Badakshan, who is related to Abdul 
Rahman, and looks to his success in Afghanistan as the means of recovering his own lost 
rule. He found shelter in Chitral, and was there when I visited Wakhan last year, Aman- 
ul-Mulk’s continued friendship, and openly avowed partisanship, with Jehandar Shah may 
yet induce an Afghan invasion of Chitral, which, if successful, would involve Yassin and the 
Ishkaman position becoming Cabul territory. 


8. I believe that Aman-ul-Mulk has lately announced to the Commissioner of Peshawur 
the taking of the life of his son-in-law, Mir Wali of Yassin, for the murder of Mr. Hayward. 
Mir Wali was killed by his cousin, Pahloon Khan, acting apparently under Aman-ul-Mulk’s 
orders, just as Mir Wali did, when he caused the death of Mr. Hayward and all his servants. 
The act now reported merely deepens the Chitral Ruler’s guilt in connection with the original 
crime, which of itself affords us ample justification for annexing Yassin to Cashmere. 


9. It was Mir Futteh Ali Shah of Wakhan who first told me of the advantages of the 
Ishkaman -Pass, mentioning it as leading to a road to Torhela ed Gilgit aud Chilas. It is 
a very remarkable fact, in these days of geographical search and diseovery, that the Indus, 
which forms a strong inner line of defence along the whole of our north-western frontier from 
Sind to Ladak, is almost totally unknown to us in that small portion of its course hetween 
leaving Cashmere territory near Bungi (where it is bridged for the Gilgit road), and touching 
the Punjab frontier above Torbela. Chilas holds the intervening strip of country on the left 
bank, and is said to be subject to the influence, if not the rule, of Cashmere. It seems advis- 
able to explore that tract to see whether a road does exist, or is practicable, by which Abbot- 
tabad may be placed in direct communication with Gilgit. This with the occupation of the 
valley from the Cashmere frontier at Gowkuch to the Ishkaman Pass (40 miles), offers the 
great advantage of securing in that quarter the Indus line of defence. 


ubtlessly, would co-operate in 


The 2nd November 1875. 





[CONFIDENTIAL] 


Extracts from Report on Kashgar, the Pamirs and Wakhan, by Lizurevant-Cotoyet T. E. Gorpos, dated 
14th July 1874. 


Tux passes into Chitral have been described in a separate report by Captain Biddulph. 
Both the Baroghil and Ishkaman have had guns taken over them within the last few years. 
By the former, the British frontier can be reached in thirteen marches vid the Mastuch, Chitral, 
and Panjkora valleys. By the latter, Torbela on the Indus is reached in the same time wa Gilgit, 
Chelas, and the Indus Valley. Mir Futteh Ali Shah of Wakhan made special mention of the 
latter as the best and nearest road to India. 

The importance of Kashgar on the flank of su s long. a 
remains in band friendly to us, no such advance could be made without the certain risk of 
the communications being cut by irregular troops from the Terek Pass, the Gez-Dawan ie 
Opal, and Sirikol, while aid in arms and money could be sent with perfect safety across the 


Karakorum. 
In the event of Kashgar being in unfriendly ee aut ie 
base of operations against India, the occupation of Gugib and \ 
appear atkeisnt to check an attack from the direction of the Pamirs. No kone ae peters 
cross the Baroghil Pass in the face of one holding the Ishkaman. I een ay ne 
a case Cashmere would become practically British territory. The distance aan ie ero 
Cashmere frontier village, to the Ishkaman Pass, along a valley, through a thinly populi 


country, is about 40 miles. 
30 


ch an advance is apparent. As long as it 


liable to be used as a 
Ishkaman Pass would 
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Grass in abundance, fuel and water are obtainable on the routes from Khokand to Chitral 
These roads are closed for all the practical purposes of an army during the months of Feb. 
ruary, March and April, but for the rest of the year they are easy of passage. 


Extracts from Report on Sirikol, the Pamirs and Wakhan, by Lirvrnnanr-Cotonen T. E. Gorvoy, dated 
17th August 1874. 


Tux road betaveen Sirtkol and Hunza, Kunjut, is remarkably casy, and is open the whole 
year round. The journey occupies from five to seven days. The Taghdungbash Pamir slopes 
appear to lead gradually up to the evest of the mountains, and the descent to Kunjnt is said 
to be equally casy. 1 obtained this information from Russulla, a native of Jumma, and 
formerly a soldier in the service of the Maharaja of Cashmere, who was taken prisoner in 
K unjut and sold into slavery. 


A daughter of Ghazan Khan, the Chief of Hunza, is one of the many wives of the 
Atalik. The plundering and slave stealing propensities of the robber Kunjutis are now most 
effectually restrained by the Atalik. Mir Futteh Ali Shah of Wakhan also takes credit to 
himself for this improved state of things. He says that, at the Atalik’s request, he used his 
influence with Ghazan Khan, and induced him to order the discontinuance of robbery by his 
people on the Yarkand and Thibet road. Elehis (Envoys) pass frequently from Hunza to the 
Atalik, who appears to keep up constant communication in the same manner with Wakhan, 
Badakhshan, Shighnan, Karategin, and most of the small States in Turkistan. 


Jehandar Sbah is still in Chitral. He is related to Sirdar Abdul Rahman Khan, and 
looks to his coming for the recovery of his lost rule in Badakhshan. ‘The Chitralis are in 
dread of annexation by the Ameer Shere Ali, and hope for Abdul Rahman’s success as a 
means, through Jehandar Shah’s good offices, to secure the continuance of their independence. 
They make no secret of their intention to weleome a Russian force, believing that such will 
soon come in aid of Abdul Rahman. Abdul Rahman is said to hold the position of Mir 
Akhur Bashi (chief master of the horse) in the Russian service at Samarkand. 


Sher Afzul, an exiled brother of Aman-ul-Mulk, lately went to Cabul to offer his services 
to the Ameer against the Ruler of Chitral, and Mir Wali of Yassin, the son-in-law, made a 
similar offer to Mahomed Alum, the Mir of Balkh and Badakhshan. It was believed that 
the Afghan troops would advance from Faizabad with the view of taking Chitral, immediately 
the passes became free from snow; but it is probable that the quarrel between Shere Ali and 
his son, Yakoob, put a stop to the proposed expedition and annexation. 


Besides the Baroghil ec mmunicating with Chitral, two other passes lead from Wakhan, 
one from Yur, eighteen miles below Surhud, and the other from Vost. These, however, can 
only be used by men on foot. 


It was very pleasing to us to find that we were kindly welcomed by the Rulers of these 
outlying Afghan provinces, immediately the news of our arrival at the frontier reached thei. 
Every incident of our treatment in Wakhan proved the English Government to be honored 
and respected, and its prestige to be recognized in a manner beyond what it has been usual of 
late to suppose. 


In the course of my frequent conversation with the Mir of Wakhan, I observed that he 
had a very fair knowledge of affairs in India, He asked me about the matiny of 1857, and 
remarked that our soldiers were natives of the country, referring to the scpoys accompanying 
us. I explained all to him, on which he mentioned having seen Feroz Shah at Panja 
on his way from Shighnan to Chitral. He repeatedly asked why Ibrahim Khan was so long 
in returning, and what was the cause of delay in obtaining permission to proceed to Badakh- 
shan and Cabul. I had to tell him of Shere Ali’s difference with Yakoob Khan as preventing 
the Amcer from making the required arrangements for the journey and reception of the 
Embassy. He said on one occasion—“ Do the English really intend to take the whole country 
trom Kashgar to Herat? Jam with them, for the approach of the ‘Russ’ must drive me 
out of Wakhan.” He seemed to think that an object in our visit was to obtain information 
with reference to a Russian advance. One of the first speeches he made at our first meeting 
was that a Russian had lately visited Muhammad Alum at Takhtapul, and was believed to 
have gone on to Cabul. 4 propos of nothing on the subject, he said one day—“I intend to 
tell you, before leaving, of a good road to India.” He afterwards mentioned this road a8 
lying over the Ishkaman Pass to Torbela on the Indus xié Gilg't and Chelas. He spoke 
very confidently of the excellence and advantage of this route as an alternative to that by the 
Baroghil Pass and the Chitral Valley. 

Captain Biddulph’s report. on the Chitral Passes has already been furnished. It describes 
the Baroghil, the Darkot, and the Ishkaman. Captain Biddulph found them all closed by 
heavy snow (end of April), the winter this year having been unusually severe and late. He, 
however, was able to reach close to the summit of the Baroghil, and ascertained that 1's 
remarkable facilities of passage had not been exageerated. The Ishkaman is as accessible a6 
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the Baroghil, and both are said to offer no difficulties to the pasaage of artillery. The Darkot 


which communicates direct with Yassin (Upper Chitral). { uy is ¢ 
for a longer time than the others. oe Rute eapey rane aac 


Wakhan on the Pamir owns the Western Taghd : 
: 3 , aghdungbash from the watershed. tl le 

Great, and Alichor Pumirs, and the Aktash Valley to the west (left. bank) of the piecas a 
as its junction with the Murghab (Ak-balik). The Alichor belongs virtually to Wakhan, but 
it appears that the Kirghiz from Shighnan are in the habit of oveupying it at will without 
question. 2 

The Eastern Taghdunghash, the eastern side of the Aktash Vall izt 
plain up to the Alai, ‘belong to Kashgar. Ra Maney eneithe Rai hrt 


Hussun Shah, the Governor of Sirikol, and Mir Futteh Ali Shah, gave me this informa- 
tion about boundaries and possessions. 


We saw a great deal of Mir Futtch Ali Shah and his people during our stay at Panja 
and journeys in Wakhan, and 1 think we succveded in winning their friendship and securing 
their confidence. I fcel sure that the high respect in which the British Government is held 
there, as shown by their treatment of us, will always cause them to welcome and protect any 
Englishmen who may travel that way. 





Extracts from Report on the Chitral Passes by Captain J. Biddulph. 


While we were at Kila Panja, Mir Futtch Ali Shah spoke to us about the most direct 
road to India being over the Ishkaman Pass by Gilgit, Chilas and Torbela. He stated that 
the Pass was in every way as easy as the Baroghil, but less frequented. I was, therefore, 
despatched by Colonel Gordon to return across the Little Pamir, and gather as much informa- 
tion concerning the passes leading into Chitral from the upper part of the Oxus valley as the 
season would permit. 

Leaving Surhud on the 29th, I crossed the river into the Pirkar valley, south of Surhud. 
At the entrance to the valley, on high rock to the right, are remains of an ancient fort stand- 
ing on a bit of level ground called Sirigh Chowpan. For two miles the valley runs due south, 
and is from 500 yards to 700 yards wide. This bit of two miles is covered with fine grass, 
and perfectly level, so much so that travelling along it was difficult from the deep and swampy 
state of the ground caused by imperfect drainage. In summer, however, it becomes dry and 
good. At Pirkar the valley narrows and bends for three-quarters of a mile to south-west, then 
opens out, and at one mile from Pirkar is village of Zerkar on right; then for a mile and a 
half it bends still more to the west, and ends in a sort of cud-de-sac, the last half mile being 
over pebbly water-course. To the south and west the mountains secm to melt away, and no 
sharp peaks are visible. 

From the end of the cud-de-sac a track leads up mountain side due south to the Ishkaman 
Paas ; another track leads nearly due west to the Baroghil. 

Following the latter up a steepish ascent of 300 feet, the road runs for three-quarters 
of a mile along face of hill south-south-west, overlooking torrent into a kind of upper valley. 
From top of the ascent the snow-drifts were so heavy that horses could not travel, and I bad 
to push on on foot. 

Tn the upper‘valley are the stone huts of B 
were nearly buried in snow, being only used in the summer, as also the othe 
and Zerkar. 

_. Continuing on up the valley, 
wide, with extremely gentle ascent, 


aroghil on a long ridge on the right. They 
r villages of Pirkar 


which is covered with turf in summer, about 400 yards 
I wasat last able to get a full view of the pass. The crest 
of it, if such an ‘expression can be applied to so gentle a slope, was apparently not above 200 
feet higher than the ground on which I stood, a mile and a quarter from it. re 

By boiling water I ascertained the approximate height of the Pass to be 12,300 feet, or 
less than 1,000 feet higher than Surhud. From Surhud to the top of the Pass is not more 
than 10} or 11 miles, 

By order of Mir Futteh Ali Shah, 


District, who, describing the pass in summer, 
from Baroghil Ailak (summer village) to Derbend, the foot of the 


The pass is closed from two to three months in the end of winter and Deane of 
spring ; but this year it was closed later than usual, owing to the unusually severe ou er 

About one mile short of the top of the Baroghil Pass is the path leading up oe ue on 
left to the Durkote Pass. ‘The top of this I could not see, and the first bit of - is ae 
It is closed four months in the year. The village of Durkote in Yassin is only one day’s mare 
from Surhud, 


I was accompanied by the Aksakal of the Surhud 
said that a horse can wallop without checking 
puss in Chittral. 
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South-east of Baroghil Ailak isa track leading up the hill side to the Ishkaman Pasg 
joining the track previously mentioned up to the same pass. ‘I he first few hundred fant 
scemed steep, and I could not see the top of the Pass, which is said to be a very long one, but 
1 gathered from the Aksakal that there was little more ascent than what 1 saw. As the Pass 
is closed for the same perivd as the Baroghil, the height must be about the same. As q road 
however, it is not quite so good, but a very small amount of labour would make either of the 
two good for guns. 

The Aksakal told me that guns were taken over the Ishkaman Pass twelve years ago by 
Meery Shah (Mir Jehandar Shah), Mir of Badakhshan. 2 


Between the Baroghil Ailak and the top of the pass is a pasture ground much resorted 
to in summer, known as Showashir. 


Crossing the pass three roads diverge to Kunjut, Gilgit and Yassin, 

On the Gilgit road the village of Eemit, belonging to Yasin, is reached on first day from 
Baroghil Ailak ; Gowkuch, the frontier village, belonging to Cashmere on the second day, so that 
there is absolutely but little more than one day’s march between Wakhan and Cashmere 
territory. 

Grass, wood, and water are abundant the whole way from Surhud to Baroghil. 


The Ishkaman Pass is sometimes known as the Karambar, but the former is the best 
known name. 


The heavy snow lying on the southern side of the valley prevented my attempting to see 
more of the Durkote or Ishkaman Passes, and I had considerable difficulty in reaching the 
point I did. 


The pass in general use between Mastuch and Yassin is called the Tawee Dawan; it is 
closed in winter, when a longer road by Tagawee is used. 


To any one possessing a tolerably extensive knowledge of the Himalayas, this break in 
the great mountain barrier that separates India so completely from the rest of Asia cannot fail 
to offer itself as a geographical feature that must at some time bear on our political attitude 
towards the rest of the Continent. The routes into Central Asia, which converge at Leh, 
lie for many marches through one of the most bleak and desolate countries in the world; and, 
though in old times raids may have been made by small undisciplined bands at favorable 
seasons across the Karrakorum, the passage of an army, able to threaten our supremacy in 
India, is out of the question. 


By the Chitral or Gilgit routes, however, and crossing either the Baroghil or Ishkaman 
Passes, the traveller goes through a gate by which, without being for one day away from huinan 
habitations, he is practically landed in Ceutral Asia in a single march. 


When, in addition to this, it is remembered that these passes are open for ten months in 
the year, and that guns have been taken across both of them within the last few years, and 
in the course of local warfare, the situation becomes full of interest. 


Looking further, we now know that from the Russian southern fronticr to Surhud in 
Wakhan, the difliculties of transporting troops are comparatively small. 


The most important strategical point of Russian frontier is Osh in Khokand, the whole of 
which country may be considered, for all practical purposes, as Russian territory. Assuming 
that a force might be assembled at Osh for offensive purposes, the information we gained of 
the Pamir roads from the Kirghiz shows that there is nothing to prevent the rapid advance of 
an army fully equipped to within a few miles of Surhud. Not only is no road-making for the 
passage of field artillery necessary, but along the whole distance there is an unlimited quantity 
of the finest pasture in the world. The old saying, recorded by Marco Polo, “that a lean 
horse gets into condition in ten days on the Pamir,” still holds good, and we were positively 
warned against giving grain to our horses while crossing, lest we should make them ill. 


Arrived within thirty miles of Surhud, road-making for guns becomes necessary; but a 
strong advanced guard, supported by mountain train batteries, would effectually secure the work 


from interruption, and the scanty poorly armed population of Wakhan ean offer to opposition 
worth mentioning. 


From Surhud to the top of either of the Passes, not above one mile and a half of road 
needs preparing for the passage of field guns, and the invader finds the choice of several routes 
open tohim. By the Baroghil Pass he can follow the course of the Mastuch stream to Chitral, 
whence he can threaten both Jellalabad and Peshawur ; or, crossing by the Ishkaman Pass, he 
can reach Gilgit in three marches, and from there threaten the Punjab either by Cashmere or 
the Torbela route. This latter would in all probability offer the greatest physical obstacles ; 
but the certain co-operation of the disaffected people of Swat offers counterbalancing advan- 


tages, while both the routes by the Ishkaman Pass have the advantage of turning the Indus 
line of defence. 


It is probable that the roads from the Passes to the plains of India need some preparation 
before bodies of troops can be brought by any of them; but this will tell as much agaiust the 
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defending forces as against the invader. None of them Present any great natural obst. cle 


and once in possession of the Pass:s, a powerful : sees 
to which the defending army must pean ea enemy will be able to take a strony initiative 


Any one who considers the question cannot faj i 
that prevails concerning the countries crmelealy hen fee 2 ae har ih Crane 
geration to say that we know more of the geography of parts of Central Africa than ne o ae 
lying at our own door. It is now nearly 26 years since the battle of Goojerat m: a euateee 
of Northern India, and our geographical knowledge of the nin The ee el 
much what it was then. Long before British soldiers had been seen OE the hanks cae 
Sutlej, British officers were often deputed, and always encouraged, by Government to : te 1 
our knowledge of surroundiny countries, and it is well known how uscful the Lapaledes thus 
gained afterwards became. OF late years, however, Government has pursued an opposite course 
and positively prohibited individuals from travelling beyond our frontier. That there are rood 
reasons for this, I am well aware; but there is a point beyond which the advantages iG be 
gained quite outbalance the corresponding risks. To such an extent does our geowta hical 
ignorance prevail that the frontiers of our Cashmere tributary are unknown to us. The mn 
issned each year by the Survey Department show constant alterations in the Cashmere frontier 
line, which is alternately advanced and retired in a way that shows its position to be little 
hetter than conjectural. Such a state of things is not creditable. Now, with regard to tha 
Gilgit frontier, it is to be noticed that the Cashmere officials have shown a marked dislike to 
any British officer travelling in that direction. Among the many who visit Cashmere each 
year, there are always some who are ready to seck for new hunting grounds; but directly their 
steps are turned towards Gilgit, every effort is made to discourage the attempt. Supplies 
and carriage are procured with difficulty, local information is studiously withheld, and game is 
systematically driven away. I have even heard it said that no Englishman has ever been 
allowed to travel on the direct road from Srinuggur to Gilgit, which is open all the year round. 


, What is the reason for this I will not stop to consider ; but it may fairly be argued that 
the time has arrived when the British Government should insist on obtaining the knowledye 
it has a right to possess. 


There is another view of the question which deserves consideration. We have lately made 
considerable efforts to open up trade with Central Asia, and have also contracted certain, 
though somewhat undefined, obligations by our late Treaty with the Ameer of Kashgar, and 
by the establishment of the Oxus as a boundary between ourselves and Russia. The knowledge 
we now possess of the Chitral Passes and the countries beyond points conclusively to the real 
trade route being by Gilgit. The advantages of the road are well known to traders, but the 
rapacity of the Aman-ul-Mulk has effectually closed it. Instead of reaching their markets by 
a few easy marches, traders are obliged to take a long roundabout road over the Karakorum, 
at great risk of life to themselves, and greatly enhanced cost to their merchandise. Under 
these circumstances, the occupation of the valley from Gowkuch to the Ishkaman Pass, now 
belonging to the Aman-ul-Mulk, by theMaharaja of Cashmere, offers the greatest advantages. 
Not only will the trade, which now makes its way painfully over many hundred miles of wilder- 
ness, find easy azcess to the markets of Central Asia, and be ina position to compete success- 
fully with Russian trade, but the establishment of a good road will be of great military advan- 
tage to the Government. 

British influence will become a fact in Central Asia, where if is at present little more than 
a name, and we shall be in a position to give effectual support to our new ally in Kashgar, 
or to the Mir of Wakhan. 


We might go even a step further. 
cation for annexing Chitral and Yassin to 
would enormously increase our powers of defence. ; 
by Russia would then be immaterial to us, as the Hin 
frontier. The turbulent and fanatical Swat tribes would be e 
peace, and Cabul will lie open to us should cireumstances ever 


The murder of Mr. Hayward affords us ample justifi- 
the territories of the Maharaja of Cashmere. This 
The possession of Badakshan and W akhan 
du Kush would become our actual 
ffectually bound over to keep the 
demand an advance on Jellalabal. 
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APPENDIX XIII. 
[Referred to in paragraph 14, Chapter 1T.} 


REPORT BY CAPIAIN JOUN BIDDULPH OF A JOURNEY TO GILGIT, HUNZA, AND TIE 
KAROOMBUR VALLEY. 


T reacnep Srinugeur accompanied by Captain Grant on the 10th May, having previously 

as directed, visited the Maharaja of Cashmere at 
Jummoo aud arranged for all the details of our 
journey in confidential consultation with His Highness and His Highness’ Dewan Kirpa Ram, 


Visit to Jummoo. 


2. His Highness evinced great interest in the objects of our journey, and promised his 
hearty co-operation in every arrangement necessar 
to secure success. 1] may here mention that this 
promise was loyally kept throughout. No trouble or expense was spared by His Highness 
to secure our safety and accomplish the result in view. Without divulging the official nature 
of our journey, stringent orders were issued to all officials with whom I was brought in con- 
tact to carry out my wishes or orders in every particular without hesitation, and to furnish me 
without reserve with avy information I might require. 

3. Previous to my meeting the Maharaja I found that steps had been taken to further 
the objects of our journey by entering into nego- 
tiations with the rulers of Chitral and Yassin. 
A request had been received from those Chiefs a short time previously for the establishment of 
closer friendship with Cashmere, and advantage had been taken of this to invite the mission 
of Yassin and Chitral officials of high standing to Jummoo. These officials were expected to 
arrive at Gilgit early in July, and it was thought that their presence in Cashmere during the 
time of our stay in Yassin territory would prove a security against any hostile act on the part 
of the Yassin authorities. 

4, We left Srinuggur on the 17th May and reached Boonjee on 3rd June. From there 
we diverged from the direct road to Gilgit and 
occupied ourselves in shooting among the moun- 
tains north of the Indus and in that way reached Gilgit by the end of the month. 
English officers travel so seldom beyond the Indus in this direction, that considerable notice 
was attracted by our movements, but it was not supposed that we were travelling for any 
other object except sport. 


On reaching Gilgit I found tbat the expected Vakeels from Yassin and Chitral were not 
likely to arrive for some days. 

5. While in seach of sport I went to Niomal, the Maharaja’s frontier village on the 
Hunza side, which no British officers have visited 
since 1845-46 when Lieutenants Vans Agnew and 
Young visited the spot. The news of my being on the frontier was carried to Hunza, and 
it was also known that I was one of the party of officers who visited Wakhan in 1874. Two 
days after I had reached Gilgit a letter was brought to me from Ghazan Khan, the 
Mir of Hunaza, inviting me to visit his country: he said that he was the uncle of Meer Ali 
Murdan Shah of Wakhan, and wished for the same friendship to be extended to him by the 
British Government that had been shown to his nephew; and that I if desired to visit Wakhan 
again, he would give me a passage through Kunjoot. 


6. I sent a letter in reply, saying that I was not able to accept his invitation imme- 
diately, but should perhaps have leisure to do so 
in a few days’ time: meanwhile 1 requested him 
to send his son or some official to Gilgit to mect me. In twelve days an answer arrived 
brought by Fuzl Khan, the Vakeel employed by the Meer in all his correspondence with 
Jummoo for which place he was then bound. "It contained a repetition of the invitation and 
offer of passage to Wakhan throngh Kunjoot, but asked why I entertained doubts of the 
Meer’s sincerity by demanding that bis son should be sent to Gilgit. To this I sent an 
answer, saying that hitherto no Englishman had yet visited Kunjoot, but that if friendly 
intercourse could be established, it would be a good thing. To Fuzl Kban I explained that 
T was a simple traveller and sportsman, and that before entering a country which no Englisb- 
man had yet visited, it would be proper to send some official to Gilgit as a pledge of friendship. 
I pointed out that this was as much Ghazan Khan’s interest as mine, because if I fell ill io 
Hunza or met with any accident on the road, it would be said that it was Ghazan Khan’s 
doing, and alluded to Hayward’s murder. I said that if it was inconvenient for the Meer’s 


son to be sent, it would be sufficient if Dadoo, the son of the Hunza Wuzeer, Asad-oollah, 
were to come. 


Hearty co-operation of the Mabaraja. 


Arrangements regarding Yaghestan officials. 


Journey to Gilgit. 


Invitation to visit Hunza. 


Answer to invitation. 
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eit ab tiie time:cthe serious iflnie:ot Captain Grant, the circumstances of which 


Captain Grant’s illness. mal ay reported, deprived me of his services, 
v eturn with him to Astor 
ae before L could leaye him safely. 

8. On my return to Gilgit I found a letter from Meer Ghazan Khan stating his willing- 

Answer from Meer Ghazan Khun. ae a a Dadoo, the Wuzeer’s son, to Gilgit, T 

. Nerefore determine ine firs i 2 

from there making my way to Wakhan, returning to Glatt ke sey 

Meeting with Yaghestan Vakecls, Nee from ree L and Yassin, six in number, 

vid also arrived and came to see me uti 

me after taking their seats they all suddenly stood a ae nee aoeiiee on coo 
made a formal statement to the effect tiat an Enelishman had come ith tlieir iy 
years ago, and had been murdered ; that this had caused the British and Cashmere Govern 
ments to be displeased with them, but that they were not to blame as Meer Wulli had acted 
by himself in the mater ; that they had tried to seize Meer Wulli and give him up, bat Euiling 
to take him alive had killed him. That now they would he glad if any Englishman would 
come and travel in their country that they might show by their treatment of him that their 
bad name was undeserved. I answered that Government had heard of the murder of Mr 
Hayward with great displeasure ; that it was a disgraceful action, as when stranzers come inte 
English territory they are protected by our laws and their lives are sate ; that the slaying of 
Meer Wulli had shown that the country was not a participator in the murder, and the British 
Government was pleased at it. In the course of further conversation they informed me that 
Peihlowan Bahadoor was on his way from Mastuch with a force to attack his brother Malik 
Aman in Tangir. Before they took leave of me I took occasion to tell them that the practice 
of slave-dealing is highly disapproved of by the British Government. 

9. While at Gilgit I received the following account of Meer Wulli’s death last year. 
Taking forty men he crossed the Baroghil Pass 
from Wakhan travelling as secretly as possible 
hoping to reach Tangir or Patrak. Near Mastuch some of his followers being pressed for food 
entered a deserted house and took away some provisions, which led to their discovery. Word was 
brought to Noor Hayat, Peihlowan Khan’s foster-father, at Mastuch, on which he collected some 
men and surrounded Meer Wulli’s party at Chuinja. Desultory firing was kept up lor several 
hours in the course of which six of Meer Wulli’s men were killed and himself wounded. As he 
lay on the ground Noor Hayat’s son approached bim sword in hand. With a last effort Meer 
Wulli drew a pistol and shot him dead, being cut down himself at the same instant. So 
Hayward’s murder was avenged. Noor Hayat himself was wounded in the fray. 


10. I may here mention that though there is little doubt that there existed a genuine 
Motives of Peililowan Bahadoor for killing Meer desire to take Meer Wulli alive and surrender him 
Wulli, in order to secure the large reward olfered by the 
Cashmere Government, Peihlowan Bahadoor’s chief reason for proceeding against him was to 
rid himself of a dangerous rival whom he had already made a mortal enemy ot by ousting him 


from Yassin. 
11. Onthe 13th August I left Gilgit for Hunza which I reached on the 18th. Up to the 
last efforts were made to induce me to alter my 
Vine oe Bnuee: decision as to the Wuzeer’s son going to Gilgit 
Instead of coming into Gilgit before my departure as promised, 
I arrived at Boodlus, the Kunjoot frontier village, without meeting him, and it was not till I 
had expressed my determination of not proceeding further that he started for Gilgit. 

12. The distance from Gilgit to Hunza is about 52 miles, and lies along the right bank 
of the Kunjoot river for the whole way, through 
Bats tron Gilgit te Baers the villages of Niomal, Chellat, Boodlus, Myoon, 
ad winds over the face or at the foot of bare and 
here the rocks project into the river narrow stone 


staireases have been built up allowing of the passage of ponies with difficulty. But on the 


ier y iom: > ath has beon purposely left in its natural state. 
frontier between Niomal and Chellat the pa Moles: sometiiaes’ letting ourselves 


For nearly half a mile we had to scramble over rocky 
down aay : the water’s edge, then ascending’ three or four hundred See anole ee 
holding on by corners of rock, working along rocky shelves three Fe He ane at 
round projecting knobs and corners, where vo four-footed animal cou i n ap ee 
sporting experiences 1 have never crossed such a place. In ae he ee aa oe 
Hunza can be traversed by horses as the bad parts can a oe y crossibg 8 
the river, which at the time of my journey was impassable. 
13. At Hini 13 miles from Hunza I was met by the Meer’s ae ne ae 
Suldar Ali Khan, a young man of abou years 
Reception at Hunza. of age, who escorted me to Hunza pine Le 
met by Ghazan Khan, who came two miles to meet me. He is a short, ve Siete Kiss 
about forty years of age, with features betokening intemperance. 


The death of Meer Wulli- 


during my stay in Kunjoot. 


and Hini. Between these places the ro 
precipitous rocks. In many places w 
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cordially, and expressed his wish for the friendship of the British Government mak 
frequent allusions to Mr, Hayward’s murder and complaining that Meer Wulli bad give 
bad name to all the Yaghestan Meers. 


14, Though Ghazan Khan’s power extends over a wide extent of country the population 
is almost entirely confined to the narrow valley of 
the Kunjoot river. The amount of ground capa. 
ble of cultivation is very limited. What cultivation exists is extremely good, and much 
superior to any other that I saw in Dardistan including Cashmere territory. Fruit of all kinds 
grows in great profusion, and forms the only food of the people for part of the year. The 
population amounts to between six and seven thousand souls, and frequent difficulty is 
experienced from scareity of food. So urgent is this that during the fruit season no bread ig 
allowed to be consumed, and the owner of any house in which a fire is made is liable to 
punishment. Wine is made from grapes and drunk without concealment: the tenets of the 
Muglee* sect to which the Kunjootees belong allowing it. 


15. The Kunjootees are in person rather small and slight compared with other Dards ; 
when young they have handsome faces generally 
characterised by a very acute expression. ‘They 
bear an evil reputation amongst their neighbours for great cunning and for the raids the 
make from time to time. All prisoners taken on these occasions are sold as slaves to the 
Kirghiz on the Pamir and into Badakshan. 


ing 
Na 


Description of Kunjoot. 


Character of the Kunjootees, 


16, At the time of my visit a Badakshi slave merchant was present in Hunza. Twice, 
in 1847 and 1866, a Cashmere force was sent 
against Hunza in revenge for attacks made on 
Gilgit, but both attempts ended in disaster. Secure in the difficult nature of the road into 
their country they have been able to set the Dogra power at defiance. The Maharaja now 
secures partial immunity from attacks by the payment of money and large yearly presents. 
Five years ago they made a sudden raid on the village of Niomal and carried off all the 
inhabitants. By the payment of a large sum of money the Cashmere authorities procured the 
restoration of all the Dard portion, but ‘the Cashmerees amongst them were never recovered. 


17. To the north they have not fared so well of late, and more than once complaints 
were made to me that the strong arm of the 
Ameer of Kashgar deterred them from robbing 
the caravans between Leh and Shahidulla. Last year a raid on the Taghdoongbash Pamir 
was made and some Kirghiz with horses and flocks of sheep carried off. On this a force was 
sent by the Governor of Sirikol which took and destroyed the fort of Misgar, five marches 
from Hunza, and compelled Ghazan Khan to make restitution. All raids are carried out under 
the orders of the Meer. 


18. T could not learn that any Russian agent had ever visited the country, but the Meer 
made frequent allusions to that power which 
apparently holds a prominent place in his estima- 
tion. 


Relations with Cashmere. 


Relations with Kashgar. 


Estimation of Russia. 


. 


19. The use of money is unknown. Arms are very scarce, and I do not think I saw 
over two hundred matchlocks during my stay in 
the country. Sword and shield is the ordinary 
equipment of the Meer’s followers, and the use of bows and arrows is not yet altogether 
obsolete. A double-barrelled gun of Russian make was shown me, and I saw several match- 
locks both in Hunza and Gilgit said to be of Russian manufacture. 


Warlike capabilities. 


20. Dancing is a favourite amusement of the Kunjootees, and they will sit for hours 

A tebnter es watching the dancing of one of their number : the 
: movements of a sword dance that they perform 
are very spirited. 

21. ‘The elevation of Hunza is 8,400 feet: it may be described as a long crescent formed 
by the hills receding from the river, with the 
points towards the south. At each end is a strong 
torrent flowing from the glaciers on the peaks which are visible to the north. The cultivation 
extends about seven miles in length by one and a half in depth. This is mostly terraced down 
to the river, but is undulating und much broken in parts. It is divided into eight districts, 
Naraydass, Assanabad, Doorkun, Hyderabad, Aliabad, Ganish, Baltit, and Altit: each district 
has its own fort. The fort of Baltit is close to the Meer’s house which stands perched up 
above everything else likethe palace at Leh. he ground is thickly wooded, the whole 
eastern end being covered with fruit orchards. 


Description of Hunza. 


———" 


* A eect of Shiahs who worebip Ali and pny yearly tribute of a tenth of all produce to Aga Khan of Bombay. 
The conntry is divided into districts, each of which has a Pir who collects the tribute reserving a certain portion oh 
himeelf ; the rest is aent to Aga Khan once in three yeara. The people of Hunza, Wakhun, Shignan, Sirikol, Yussin, 
end 1,200 houses in Chitral belong to this sect. 
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92. From Hunza, Wakhan is reached in seven days by following the conrse of the 


Roads north of Hunza. ae ne which rises in the Uindu Kush 
ose to Lungar in Wakhan. At three marche 
from Hunza a road branches off to the eastward, by which on the sixth dae the tine: 


Kunjootee village of Shimshal containing two hindadd’ Wenecss 
3 au : Sas t uses 1s reached. Bey Shimshz 
ee Cee : cence to Koolunooldi on the Yarkund river is ten Ay 
SO aac: ae oe goers from IIunza, up the main valley road tere 
es of to bt rth 0 Ujadhbai ; i : . ; wo? ee ee 
lisse from Hunza. J 15 by it the Kunjootee village of Misgar is reached in five 


23. The country above Hunza apparently opens out into undulating pasture lands, 

Paseca orth: of Hunza, i hills a. less precipitous, and the roads easier. 

orses and camels travel the roads to Ujadbui 

and Lungar at all times except for about two months in winter when the snow on the aes 

closes the road for animals. Camels of the Turkestan breed were in Hunza at the time of 
my visit. 

24, The road from Gilgit to Nagr is the same as that already deseribed as far as 

Chellat where the river is crossed by a twig 


Road from Gilgit. 5 
bridge, and the road continuous along the left bank. 


25. For twenty miles below Nagr the villages are almost continues, and there is a 
much larger extent of ground available for cul- 
tivation than on the Hunza side, being situated 
so as to get the full benefit of the summer sun, and fertilized by the numerous streams from 
the great Rakiposhi mountain which rises a sheer 18,000 feet without a break from the 
river, The population of Nagr is about 10,000 souls. The people ave less warlike than 
the Kunjootees, and bear a somewhat better reputation. Slavery in Nagr is unknown, nor 
do the people make raids beyond their borders like the Kunjootees. The Meer Jaffer Khan 
is on more friendly terms with Cashmere than Ghazan Khan. Of his fourteen sons, two hold 
jagheers and live in Cashmere territory. ; 
26. On the Nagr side the cultivated ground is narrower, and from two to three hundred 
Desertptivn of Nagr. feet lower than on the Hunza side. A large 
stream from the south-west joins the main river 
nearly opposite the centre of Hunza. The fort and Meer’s house of Nagr is on the south 
side of this stream, about three miles from the junction. The part facing Hunza is divided 
into four districts with forts, rzz., Shayar, Askoordass, Chittorkun, Swayar. The river 
between the two States flows between perpendicular banks three hundred feet bigh and six 
hundred feet wide at the top, which can only be ascended in a few places, which are carefully 
There is a twig bridge ucarly opposite the fort of Hyderabad which is also 


Description of Nagr. 


guarded. 
guarded. 
27. In both Kunjoot and Nagr every village has one and sometimes two well kept 

forts capable of holding all the neighbouring 


Patan a aa Ness inhabitants. These forts are all alike, of irregular 
construction of mud brick walls, 15 feet high, with square towers at intervals of twenty yards. 
28. A constant feud exists between Hunza and Nagr, though no overt hostilities have 
oceurred for several years. This bad fecling be- 

Houhons hebyeen: Hones. sne Nase: tween the two States enables the Cashmere Gov- 
ernment to exercise some small authority over both, but an attack on either would probably 


make them combine against the common enemy. ; . 

29. The hostile feeling was higher than ever at the time of my visit, on account of 

the fort of Chaprote, which less than a year ago 

Spee Rees Serre fell into the possession of Nagr. This fort ts 

about three miles from Chellat and has the reputation of being impregnable. The bea 

of it gives the owner command of the road from Hunza_ to Gilgit, and of eae 
the villages of Chellat and Boodlus. At one time it was in the possession of Cashmere, 


2 » 4] hands it remained till last 
was wrested from the Dogras by the Hunza people in whose te 
winter, when the Chaprote eeople being dissatisfied at some act of Ghazan Khan’s invited 


Jaffer Khan to take possession of it, which he accordingly did. ; ies tuhaas tad 
‘ r reveive re ay from Maha : 
30. The Wuzeers ot Hunza and ieee ae Phe auisiat if toa thouaaed 
Cashmere subsicies. (Cashmere) rupees are given yearly to the two 
al tribute of a few tolas of gold dust. 
et in inviting me to Hunza was the hope 
of inducing the British or Cashmere eae 
Ghazan Khan’s object in inviting mo to Hunza. to interfere and procure him the einen : 
Chaprote. I told him that I would make a point of relating the eine ad i cous J 
the Maharaja on my return; this did not seem perfectly satisfactory " , 
me on several occasions for a more definite promise which I refused to give. 
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Meers, who pay in return a nomin 
31. I soon found that Ghazan Khan’s sole obje 
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32. Consequently when I asked permission to continue my journey to Wakhan, }, 
refused to give it, alleging difficultics of the ae 
and danger of attacks from the Kirghiz. [[e lac 
gave me to understand that Ali Murdan Shah might get into trouble with the Ameer of Cabal 
if he received me. In addition to the presents I had given him I promised to give him one 
of my breech-loading guns, which he coveted greatly, on my return to Gilgit, if he would 
throw the road open to me. He refused, partly not trusting to my performing iny promise 
and partly beeause he believed that IT should go on to Yarkund and not attend to his interests, 
He said more than once that if I could procure him the restoration of Chaprote, the whole of 
bis country should be open to me to travel in. 


33. I have reason to believe that if I had not insisted on the presence of the Wuzeey’s 
son in Gilgit during my stay in Hunza, an attempt 
would have been made to detain me, in the hope 
of forcing the Cashmere Government to procure the restitution of Chaprote. Ghazan Khan 
constantly pressed me to write to the Governor of Gilgit to send back the Wuzeer’s son on 
the plea that the administration of the country was at a stand-still in his absence, but I refused 
todo so. On my first arrival in the country an attempt also was made to get me to dismiss 
the Gilgit porters, so as to make me dependent on the country. Supplies of all kinds were 
liberally furnished me, which I paid for. 

34. Finding that my further progress was impracticable, I left Hunza on the 22nd. 
Before leaving I showed the Meer some practice 
by a sepoy of the Guides with a Snider rifle at 
six hundred yards which seemed to impress him greatly. 

35. I received a verbal invitation from Meer Jaffer Khan to visit Nagr, but the feeling 
between the two States ran so high that it would 
have been unwise to have attempted it. 


Refueal of passuge to Wnkhan. 


Risk of detention. 


Leave Hunza. 


Invitation to visit Nagr. 


36. At Chellat I diverged to Chaprote, where I was received and entertained by 
Usir Khan, a handsome young man, the gon of 
the Meer of Nagr. Sbah Murad, the Wuzeer of 
Nagr, also met me having brought a letter from the Meer with the present of a shawl. He 
was accompanied by Bheram Ah, another son of the Meer, a boy of 12 years old. 

37. ‘The fort of Chaprote is situated in the angle formed by the junction of two streams 
with high precipitous banks. It can therefore 
only be approached from one side. Its pos-ession 
by Cashmere would enable that Government to exercise real influence in both Hlunza ond 
Naer. 


Visit Chaprote. ° 


Fort of Chaprote. 


38. I remained at Chaprote two days, and attempted from there to find a way across 
the mountains into the Karoombur valley. I 

. crossed the first range into the Nulter valley at 
a height of over 17,000 feet, but found that the road runs for several miles over a glacier 
which has formed of late years, and is now never used, and a spell of bad whether forced me 
to return to Gilgit down the Nulter valley and through Niomal. 


39, It is doubtful whether at any time of year a road could now be found by the way 
I wished to go, though I was told that fifty or 
sixty years ago a Yassin force with horse and foot 
came by this road and attacked Nulter. Owing to some reason a glacier has formed at the 
head of the Nulter valley: where none existed formerly. 


4), From Gilgit I marched towards Yassin by the usual road through Payal, turning 
aside into the Karoombur valley at 45 miles 
beyond Gilgit. Continuing up the valley for 28 
miles I reached Eemit, the furthest village, without opposition. Here I was obliged to halt, 
as the villagers told me that without permission from Yassin they would not allow me to 
proceed. Otherwise they were friendly, aud supplied me with what provisions I needed on 
payment, 

41. Meanwhile the Governor of Gilgit had written to Meer Peihlowan Bahadoor to say 
that I had gone into his courtry for purposes of 
sport, and cautioning him against offering me 
uncivil treatment. In consequence of this a Syud was sent to me from Yassin, and 
reached me at Eemit bearing a letter from the Meer, saying that I was welcome to shoot or 
travel in any part of his territory. The Syud told me that he was instructed to convey to me 
privately the Meer’s dissatisfaction at my having entered his country without asking lis 
consent ; but that the Meer’s wish is to be on friendly terms with the British Government, 
and that if I desired to visit Wakhan, no impediment would be offered me. 


42. Without further delay I started for the Karoombur Pass, but at fourteen he 
beyond Eemit I found further progress imposst)/e. 

Noud to Karoomb i y pron. 
on sroombtr Pan At an elevation of 9,900 feet a glacier bas pushed 


Return to Gilgit. 


Road froin Chaprote into Karoombur valley. 


March from Gilgit to Eemit. 


Letter from Peihlowan Baliudoor. 
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iteclé from a side valley forming an insurmountable barrier of ice two hundr d feet hi 
a quarter of a me wide across the main valley. On the opposite fi of th : ley je * 
. He i ar Wer a Pept» ; pe fe Valley : 
rise pel pena : ts eral thousand fect: hetween the walls of granite and ice i : a "ike 
a tunnel about f sat vet wide, through which rushes the glacier torrent. In tle h i 
7 a a Es ree % # nt. winter, whe 
extreme cold has shrunk up the stream, men and horses find their way up the bed of the 
torrent. In summer owing to the volume of water this ig impossible. At the time of ay 
Present state of pas. visit. the stream was breast hich, and I was told 


that the road does not becom i 
. Pie at 's not, e passable till al 
the middle of November. I was told that twelve miles beyond this placer the valley: is aa 


blocked uD hy ere om eh Bulee for nearly three miles: there cannot be traversed except 
when the snow fills crevasses. Beyond this is a lake about two miles | : A 
: is about twenty mile: ‘ ; jong. From the lake 
to Surhad y miles of undulating ground on which the Wakhees pasture thei 
flocks in summer. In no place is there any stecp ascent, and I doubt if th les oe — 
between Kemit and Surhad is over 12,000 fect. It is the glaciers Fr a th idk ee eh 
alone close the road. S vin the side valleys which 

43. Between Eemit and the first glacier are the ruins of six or seven villages, and Eemit 

Former state of puss. itself shows signs of a large extent of former 

. ; cultivation: the whole Karoombur valley is said 

to have contained at one time four hundred houses, now the population does not exceed two 

hundred souls. I was told that thirty or forty years ago the ice did not. obstruct the pass, and 

that constant forays by the Wakhees and Sirikolees depopulated the valley. It is evident 

though that under those circumstances the population would never have wrown up; I am 

therefore of opinion that the normal state of the pass is to be blocked up as at present, but 

owing to some unexplained cause the ice opened sulfiviently to allow of the pass being used in 
summer for several years, since which it has closed in again. * 

44. It is known that in ]844 and in 1865 Hoods occurred in the Gilgit valley caused by 
the glacier in the Karoombur valley completely 
damming up the water till it accumulated suffi- 
ciently to burst through the obstruction and sweep a passage for itself. This must be always 
liable to occur from time to time, and it might easily bappen on such an occasion that so large 
a portion of the glacier may be swept away as to clear the main valley sufficiently to allow of 
its being easily traversed for a longer or shorter period till the glacier action again closes it. 


45. Though it is now only used in winter, the Yassinees consider the pass of much 

PAserab dae oF the pias importance, because it is not closed by a gorge on 

; the south side like the Barovhil and Durkote 

Passes, and is therefore less easily defended: I was told that they are especially anxious to 

keep its existence a secret from the Cabul authorities. 

46, From Gilgit to Eemit men on foot travel easily ; in summer horses have to be swum 

: across the Gilgit river at Sher Kila, and between 

Bion Seo Sale tat ee Chittorkun and Eemit are two places where the 

river flows under steep rocks necessitating horses being swum across above and below to get 

past them. A moderate amount of labour would, however, taake these places practicable tor 

horses, and the construction of a bridge at Sher Kila would not be difficult. The Ishkaman 

river is fordable every where for seven months in the year, and the Gilgit river for nearly six 

months. So great an amount of labour and expense would, however, be needed to make the 

road practicable for wheeled transport, especially the part between Gilgit and the mouth of 
the Karoombur valley, that itis practically of little use for military purposes. 

: < : is reached in two days by a good road. 

Ai drone hesrulage OF Thayer Fon aa Yassin is reached 4 ane day and 

Roads between Karoombur valley and Yassin. a half, and from Dayina in two days. All these 


. r i inter. The top of the high 
roads are practicable for horses, except .for two months in win g 
ground bovcn, the Yassin and Karoombur valleys is described as open and undulating, but 


the ascent to it is steep. . , 4 

P ssed me to visit Yassin, assuring me of a good recep- 

pode ees tion. The precise nature of my instructions how- 

Friendly behaviour of Yassin authorities. aver precluded my doing so, or attempting. to 

reach Surbad by the Durkote Pass as the Syud Eek a baci Reni jieak ib be 
a 

would Bye cucurped to stop me; 95.80 ee jendahip with the British Government. 


on terms of fr: ae 
Desire for friendship with British Governinent. Mention was frequently made to me of our visi 
Futteb Ali Shah appearing to 


to Wakhan in 1874; the presents sent up afterwards to Meer 


: , rable impression. 
SOUR DEG SO SUE a urther towards Surhad, I returned ‘to 


. i f : 
49. Being unable to prosecute my viet and Cashmere, reaching Srinuggur on the 
5 


Return to Gilgit and Cashmere. 2nd October. 


Changes in the state of the road. 
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50. The feuds that have been carried on during the past eight years between the sons 
of Gaur Rahman have reduced Yassin to a Miser. 
able state. The poverty of the inhabitants and 
wretched cultivation in the Karoombur valley were a vivid contrast. to the comparative prose 
perity of Hunza, Matters were made worse by a failure of grain erops in Yassin last year, 
The districts of Yassin and Mastuch are computed to contain respectively only 1,200 and 3 000 
houses, in place of nearly double that number that existed a few years ago. No attempt Gente 
to be made at any regular administration of the country, the peasantry suffer great oppression 
aud men are sold ruthlessly into slavery for the slightest offence. Any man is liable to have 
bis children of both sexes taken irom him and sent as presents to the rulers of Chitral 
Badakshan, Wakhan, Kashgar, and Cabul. , 


51. The headmen of the village of Eemit said on one occasion, without the idea being 
: suggested to him, that it would be a happy day for 
the people if the Maharaja would take the country. 
I took some pains to ascertain what the general fecling is on this point, and I believe that 
though the idea of a Hindoo ruler would be somewhat repugnant to Mussulman ideas, the 
change would be grateful to all except those immediately connected with the present Meer. 


Present state of Yassin. 


Feeling concerning annexation. 


52. Peihlowan Bahadoor is described as a rough iguorant man of no education, in this 
differing from Meer Wulli, who is said to bave 
been a well educated man. Te is said to be 
ambitious, even aiming at the recovery of Gilgit. It is fair to say that none of the atrocities 
that characterized the rule of Gaur Rahman are related of him. Since Mr. Hayward’s mur- 
der the Meer’s Wuzeer, Rahmat, has been secretly in the pay of the Cashmere Government. 


Peihlowan Baludoor. 


53. At the time of my visit to Hunza Peiblowan Bahadoor carried out successfully a 
, scheme he had long been planning for ousting: his 
brother Mahk Aman from Tangir. ‘angir is 
an independent republic five days’ journey to the south of Yassin. The fort is very strong and 
considered impregnable, and the people of Tangir pride themselves on giving asylum to all who 
seek it. Malik Aman took refuge there after escaping from Gilgit in 1870; but latterly had 
made himself disliked by the Tangir people. Leaving Mastuch suddenly Peihlowan Bahadoor 
advanced by rapid marches, crossing the pass before any opposition could be made, and appeared 
before the fort which he nearly succeeded in taking by a coup de main. After a few days part 
of the garrison made terms for themselves, and Malik Aman escaped by night to Patrak. 


Expedition against Tangir. 


54, Yassin can furnish now not more than a thousand fighting men, and Mastuch, which 
also belongs to Peihlowan Khan, about fifteen 
hundred. Arms are scarce and of bad quality, 
and the local warfare consists in the attack and defence of the numerous mud forts, and the 
occupation of strong positions at the gorge of passes. ‘The favorite season for an attack on a 
neighbouring State is in August when the crops are nearly ripe. An invading foree can then 
cepae on the standing corn for subsistence, and the stores in an enemy’s fort are at their 
owest. 


55. The ruler of Chitral can put eight thousand men into the field; besides these he can 
count on numerous allies. The Khans of Dhyr 
and Asmar, who are connected with Aman-oo- 
Moolk by marriage, have lately agreed to make common interest with him; and the people of 
Shevare, Herbund, Sazeen, and Darel will afford assistance according to the locality and season 
of year. The Bushgulli tribe of Kaffirs also pay tribute to the Aman-ool-Moolk, and would 
probably assist him in the field. Mastuch and Yassin are both dependencies of Chitral. 


Warlike power in Yassin. 


Warlike power of Chitral. 


56. Chitral is reached from Yassin through Mastuch, to which there are two roads, 


Rouds to Chitral. both of which are closed to the passage of troops 
in winter. 


57. Just before I left Gilgit the news arrived that the Aman-ool-Moolk had procune sd 
murder of his brother Sher Afzul in Patrak, 
ee ee where he had been living for several years. Pa- 
Patrak, trak is a small independent Afghan republic, 
. ha situated one day’s journey to the north-east of 

Dhyr, and, like Tangir, is a favourite place of refuge. 


58. From Gilgit the valley of Darel is reached in six days: the road is practicable for 

Darel. ponies. In 1866 a force from Gilgit oocupied 

: : . Darel in revenge for an attack made in combina- 

tion with Chitral, Yassin, Hunza, and Nagar on Gilgit, and dictated terms of submission. 

Since that time a yearly tribute of a few ounces of gold dust and some goats is paid to the 
Maharaja. The people are Soonnees, and have friendly relations with Afghanistan. 
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59. They can place two thousand fighting men in the field, but are very badly off for 


Warlike power. aa oa their republican form’ of Government 
makes them even less al i 

ss able to act on the offensiy 

Form of Government. than Yassi Oi i bs ceailedl 

assin. A head to each village, called a 


Muku i eni it i 
settle sce igri themselves and give advice aon quae ee aa ut i 
payment of any m is made to bim, and he is liable to punishment sera a ag ee “ 
act displeasing to the community.* Darel ig celebrated in Yashestan for sta: fertilit - a ‘tr 
the enormous amount of cattle, goats and sheep, amounting to many thous; ds which « 
eaneene y thousands which the 


60. One of the conditions imposed by Cashmere in 1866 was that no fort should he 
Relations with Cushwere. pale ws This has hitherto becn observed, 

. ut whilst I was at Gilgit intelli We o 
that the construction of a fort had been commenced. The Gainer Clete aes 
order oo the oa ene sotret I did not hear with what result. The Darelis are 
apparently very exclusive to strangers, and I have reason to believe t t 
to enter the country would have met with opposition. pete eny Siemon nay Beet 


61. The position of the Cashmere troops at Gilgit is now tolerably secure, and every 
year makes it less likely that any successful attack 
ao hes could be made on them. ‘Though the Gilgit 
officials profess confidence in being able to deal successfully with any single one of the neigh- 
bouring States, any attempt at further extension of territory would in all probability cause 
a combination of all against them. By choosing a favourable time of year they would find 
small difficulty in subduing Yassin or Hunza, but the retention of either country, especially 
of the former, would prove a heavy drain on Cashmere resources. 


Position of Cashmere at Gilgit. 


62. The Gilgit valley contains nearly a thousand houses, a few being added yearly. By 
a wise poliey the Maharaja’s rule has become 
exceedingly popular, and the inhabitants contrast 
their present flourishing condition and immunity from slavery with the state of their neigh- 
bours and the recollections of the opposition they suffered under Gaur Rahman. There is 
not a family in the valley that cannot relate the fate of parents or brothers sold into slavery 
and never agin heard of. No revenue is raised by the Cashmere Government, but the people 
are bound to furnish personal service according to the number of houses. In this way 
between six and seven hundred men are available for certain duties, such as patralling roads, 
guarding certain posts, maintaining beacons ready to be fired as alarm signals, and convoying 
supplies. Every bouse can boast of a matchlook. 


63, The condition of the regular troops in the valley, now about twelve hundred in 
Tl lies for Gileit and Ast number, was during the first years of occupation 
pO UENRE Soares ae eae very bad; they were entirely dependent on Cash- 


mere for sipplies, and at times great scarcity prevailed. It took some time to make the 
people of Gilgit understand that they would get a fair price for the surplus food raised by 
them. Now the system is well established, and the garrison 1s fed from the produce of the 
valley. The garrisonee of Astor, Boonjee, and other posts west of the Indus are still eatirely 
sustained on rice grown in Cashmere. The carriage of this is a heavy tax on the Cashmere 


treasury. 


Popularity of Cashmere rule. 


64. Altogether the occupation of Gilgit 
eeu entails a yearly cost of from £6,000 to £3,000. 
65. The capabilities of the three passes over 
Pan ANGE OSES Se the Hindu Kush may be briefly summed up as 
follows: 
The Karoombur Pass only open in winter, 
zee Ee practically of no importance, but liable from phy- 
and therefore to be watched. 
for horse and foot traffic for a ao 
in the year, but permanently impassable for artil- 
The Durkote Pass. isey on sarourit of a glacier that has to be traversed, 
of secondary importance. 


al, and Koonur or Pa ’ 
or artillery for ten months in the 
don the south side by an easily de- 
of first-rate importance. 


sical changes to become important for a time, 


The Durkote Pass leading direct to Yassin, open 


itr njkorah valleys 
The Baroghil Pass, leading into the Baste’: Sole J 
racticable 
The Baroghil Pass. yet but close 
fensible gorge, _ 
_—_ 
ituti : d Cashmere. 
* For details of the working of the republican institutions, see Drew's Jummoo an 
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66. Of the physical features of the roads from the Baroghil Pass to the Punjab we 
have only native information, but there is no 

reason for believing that they present insuperable 
obstacles to an invading army ; while from inform. 
ation gained in Wakhan and on the Pamir in 1874, it is tolerably certain that from Osh in 
Nature of the country between Khokand and Khokand to within thirty-five miles of Surhad no 
the Baroghil Pass. road-making whatever is required, and a very 
trifling amount of labour would make the whole distance practicable for artillery. 


Nature of the country between the Baroghil Pass 
and the Punjab. 


67. It will probably be objected that, though an army might march along the route 
indicated, it could not be supplied with food frown 
the countries lying between the Oxus and the 
Indus. This is no doubt the case, but it must be remembered that the annexation of Kashgar 
by Russia is an event that is_tolerably certain to happen before many years, and the food 
and carriage resources of Kashgar are practically unlimited, while the Pamir grazing is the 
finest in the world. 

68. The control of the passes is therefore a matter of considerable importance to India, 
and the establishment of a Russian garrison at 
Sirikol would under present circumstances place 
the passes at the merey of that power. The importance of Sirikol is well known to Russia. 
Before the expulsion of the Chinese from Kash- 
gar it is said that an agreement existed for the 
establishment of a Russian cantonment in Sirikoi, which of course came to nothing when the 
rebellion broke out, and when Baron vou Kaulbars visited Kashgar in 1572 permission was 
demanded to visit Sirikol, which was refused by the Ameer. 


Possibility of ‘supplying an invading arwy. 


Control of the passes. 


Importance of Sirikol known to Russia. 


69. It would therefore appear advisable to bring the Meer of Yassin under British 
influence and render the passes secure from the 
possibility of a sudden attack. This would bave 
to be done by force of arms, or by negotiation. In the former alternative the most obvious 
means would be to employ the Maharaja’s arms. That he would have little difficulty in 

Inability of Cashmere to retain Yassin and subduing Yassiff J have no doubt, but I do 
Mastuch. not believe that he would be able to maintain 
himself permanently there, and the Cashmere officials to whom I have spoken on the subject 
are of the same opinion. Still less would he be able to keep possession of Mastuch, without 
which the retention of Yassin would be of little value. Even supposing the Maharaja’s 
troops to bé equal to the task of permanently maintaining themselves in Yassin and Mastuch, 
the drain on the Cashmere treasury would become greater than it could stand, and a subsidy 
from the British Government would certainly be demanded. 


The control of Yussin. 


70. Should the employment of British troops be deemed necessary, a very small force 

Necessity of its being done by the British Would be sufficient. In any case the expense 

Government. must fall on the British Government, it would 
therefore appear desirable to keep the management of the expenditure in our own hands. 


71. In order to gain the desired result by negotiation, the dealings must be direct 
between the British Government and the Yaghes- 
tan Chiefs, as nothing but force will induce the 
ruler of Yassin to acknowledge a Hindoo master, or the ruler of Chitral to forego his bere- 
ditary lordship over two provinces. A yearly payment of money might reconcile both Chiefs 
to declaring themselves feudatories of the British Government, but from a military point of 
view that alone, unless accompanied by a substantial guarantee, would be of no great advantage, 
while the notorious faithlessness of the Dards presents obvious disadvantages to the scheme. 


Possibility of negotintion. 


72. The only alternative then thatpresents itself is to make such arrangements as to 
secure the command of the passes by a military 
force at short notice. This may be done by a 
secret understanding with the Maharaja, the strengthening of the force stationed at Gilgit 
by the supply of good arms, and the establishment of a British officer permanently at Gilgit. 
Friendly intercourse should meanwhile be estublished with Yagbestan and our knowledge of 
the physical features of the country improved. 


73. A permanent British officer at Gilgit would be in an extremely favourable position 
for obtaining intelligence as to what goes on In 
Badakshan, Wakhan, and the other Oxus 
principalities, while at the first news of a move in the direction of Khokand or Kashgar, be 
would Le able to secure the passes with Cashmere troops. 


Alternative scheme. 


Advantage of keeping a British officer at Gilgit. 


74. With regard to Hunza it is certainly advisable that Chaprote should be occupied 
Advisability of Casbiere securing possession of by the Maharaja’s troops. I bave spoken 09 
Chaprote. this subject both to the Maharaja and the Dewan 
Anuut Ram, and they do not seem to consider that there would be any difficulty in tbe matter. 
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This would effectually secure Gilgit from an 
; laimed : “ ' Y attack on that side. I 
be ee ictanseate British territory on the strength of the ne ie and Nagr should 
and a further exploration of the north part of Kunjoot should be insi - ps to ghe Maharaja, 
. : sted on. 


Mapuopoon, ) 
Phe 15th November 1876. § 


APPENDIX ji. 


Received 2nd July 1876. 


From—Mver Guazan Kray of Hunza, 
To—Cartain Bippu.euw. 


By the favour of God and the Government (of the Maharaja) Iam in eood health, and 
wish you good vee aud prosperity. If you have a desire to come to this place for the 
purpose of trave ling and hunting, you may come without hesitation or apprehension, as I am 
sae _ ha reek (of the Maharaja), and you are frank hearted and the well winlier 

friend of the Gover t. sha i ervi iset Hels 
ae ee ernment. I shall duly comply with any service or commission you may 
You may hold me to be just as sincere and intimate a fri i 
1 may 0 be jus a é riend to you as 
Meer Ali Murdan Shah (of Wakhan). For there is no difference bitwaen-de td ened 

_ Should you desire to go to Wakhan I shall cause you to arrive there with honour and 
dignity. You may have no apprehension. If you have no time to come, it is your will, I will 
not be urgent. ; 

Tf you require te have some tame decr, you can send back quickly my Motabir Rujub, and 
I will send the animals. You may trust in whatever Rujub may tell you. 





Received 18th July 1876. 


From—MeeEn Guazan Kaan of Hunza, 
To—Carrain BIDDULPH. 


By the favour of God I am in good health, and wish for the good health and prosperity 
of my friend (yourself). I have duly received your friendly letter together with the token of 
friendship (a present) by the hand of Rujub, and am much pleased. 1 have now sent Wuzeer 
Fuzl Khan to pay respects to the Government (of Cashmere), and he will come to you. What- 
ever he may tell you you may accept it as true. I have heard that you desire to go to 
Wakhan, and I therefore wrote to say that with all hospitality I will cause you to arrive in the 
territory of Wakhan, to my nephew Meer Ali Murdan Shab. 

You however conceived a doubt of other things and troubled yourself about my son, 
Mahomed Sufdar Ali Khan, and the Wuzeer Asad-oolla Beg. If however it does not please 


you, what efforts I have made are known to you. 


Received 24th August 1876. 
From—Mere Jarres Kuan of Nagr, 


To—Carratn BippULPH. 

Pratse be to God, the state of affairs here is good, and am continually praying for your 
excellent health. Had I asked you uot to confer the favour of a visit to Hana vice a 
appeared disrespectful on my part, because you are of high estate. a you 4 Zresin a 
above-mentioned country. ‘The habits and actions of the people of He a agen 
alike. You have done very rightly in leaving the son of the ee (of a Gilgit) sad 
otherwise the honor due to you and services of Bhai Gunga Sing (the aligns att a ace 
of myself would have been of no avail. I had also sent my servant to you, bub F 


come. (Itis not known to what this refers.) At oe at aie ee — ae 
i * Dy Ty ce 5 C 
my son for your reception when you reached Myoon on the opps ee donation and wieies 


send my Wuzeer and my son to you at Chellat, araja and yourself (in 
without reserve. My son Jamshid is also at aay} nas a token of 
Srinuggur), you may give him your admonition also. 
friendship. You have no shawl, please to accept 16. 


you may give 
the service of the Mab 
I have sent a shawl to yo 
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Received 10th September 1876. 


From—Mere Prrutowsan Banapoor of Yassin, 
To—CarraIn BippULPH. ; 


By the favour of God I am in good health. Your good health and prosperity is the wish 
of all hearts. What I want to say is this. I have heard with much pleasure of your ane 
arrival, and that you intend to go to Ishkaman for the purpose of travelling and hantie 
Welcome. Welcome. To do you honor I have sent the Syud Shah Jee who is one of the 
most trustworthy men in this country ; and hope that he will be honored and exalted by the 
sight of you. I write this to let you know that whatever the said Syud may say you may 
believe it. 


Received 14th September 1876. 


F¥yrom—Meen Perstowan Banavoor of Yassin, 
To—CarTain BippuLPH. 

I nave beard that you intend to visit Wakhan. It is in common report that the road to 
Wakhan is exceedingly difficult on account of ice, and I therefore write to say that you had 
better see the road yourself and ascertain if it is fit to travel on, so that you may know whether 
it is worth your while to travel to Wakban. Do as you like. 


Exd.—J. T. F. 


APPENDIX XIV. 
(Referred to in paragraph 4 of Chapler VJ 


MEMORANDUM BY Mn. R. B. SHAW, POLITICAL AGENT, LATE ON SPECIAL DUTY AT 
KASHGAR, DATED CALCUTTA, l0ra APRIL 1876, ON THE PRESENT CONDI. 
TION OF AFFAIRS IN EASTERN TURKESTAN. 


A VERY brief sketch of the antecedents of the kingdom of Eastern Turkestan may perhaps 
be not out of place before an account of the present state of affairs in that country. 


2. Kashgaria formed part of the heritage of Chaghatai, son of Chengiz Khan. One 
branch of his family, under the title of Khang of Moghulistan, ruled over what is now Kash- 
garia as well as over the waste and the mountainous region to the north of it, at present in the 
possession of Russia. Before the time of the Mongol conquest, Kashgaria had become 
partially converted to Islam, and the descendants of Chaghatai adopted that faith. 


3. Towards the end of the 16th century the country seems to have become split up into 
little principalities governed by members of the Imperial family. By the middle of the 17th 
century the power of these petty princes gradually lapsed into the hands of the spiritual Chiefs, 
called “ Khoja,” members of asaintly family which had come over from Western Turkestan, and 
caused a kind of religious revival about half a century before in Kashgaria. This fainily 
soon split up into two rival branches, called respectively after the “White Mountain” and the 
“Black Mountain,” and the feuds between their respective factions finally destroyed the 
independence of the country. The Chief of the “ White Mountain” branch being expelled 
from Kashyaria, called in the assistance of the Buddhist Kalmaks or Eleuths of Zungaria, by 
whose help he was placed in possession of astern Turkestan, but at the cost of holding it as a 
tributary under the Kalmak Chiefs. When, in the middie of the 18th century, the Zungar (Kal- 
mak) kingdom was attacked by the Chinese, an attempt was made by the reigning Khojas of 
Kashgar to recover their independence during the confusion, But the Chinese having 
triumphed over their Kalmak enemies by allying themselves with one of the native pretenders, 
resorted to a similar course in order to obtain possession of Kashgaria. Finding in exile 
among the Kalmaks of Ila a Kashgar Khoja belonging to the faction opposed to those who 
had rebelled, they sent him westward with a small force. Being joined as they advanced by 
all bis adherents in the country, they soon overpowered the resistance of the remainder of the 
population and took possession of Kashgaria. The Chinese, having obtained this footing in 
the country, soon disposed of their tool the titular Khoja, not however without suffering and 
inflicting severe losses. Since then they have garrisoned the country and governed it through 


Native Chiefs, notwithstanding repeated risings, up to 1863. 
4. The geographical position and the history of the Eastern Turkestan has had a 
peculiar effect on their character. Cut off from the rest of the Mussulman world by vast 


mountains, and thrown into contact with non-Mussulman nations on the East, they have never 


been very orthodox. They have required repeated “ revivals” to warm their faith. The 
e from time to time come amongst them have met with 


missionaries from the W est who hay 
neration o twa pe ree. owe mto 
great SUCCCSS ; but in the course of a ge ’ r two th f ling thus excited chan id t 


a person ion to the descendants of their teachers. : 
Sheds Sd its influence. The national religion became concentrated me a ae 
of devoted and fanatical disciples, while the mass of the people remained eae i Tae 0 
religious distinctions. Many of their customs would shock a Western Mahomedan ; an ey 
have no prejudices against men of other religions as such. 

having been withdrawn for the last three or 


four generations during the rule of the Chinese, their influence hus fe . Saran ar 
long as they seemed the only representatives of the national BE aes tae 
nation, it was sufficient to make their disciples ever ready to rise against their g 


at the call of their Khojas. ae . 
6. But these futile attempts have caused much suffering to the Ca as ae . 
sentatives of the saiutly family have shown themselves very unworthy 0: ; . Se ice 
followers. When the rebellion and matiny of the (Mussulman) eee th Pe ee ae 
of China offered an opportunity for again raising the eanca es ie oe 
by name Duzurg Khan, came forth from his place of exile in Kho Sacra Acer 
heritage of bis family. He was accompanied by a Khokand officer of no Pp 
Yakoob Khan), and the people of Kashgaria saw without re 


gret the reins of government 
fall from the incapable hands of the Chief into those of his Lieutenant. 
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7. But for Yakoob Khan, this expedition would have been another of the disastrous 
foilures of the Khojas, for among the warring factions which were contending for the rule 
after the destruction of the Chinese, their’s was not the strongest. With the help however 
of several bodies of Khokand warriors who were fleeing before the Russian conquests, and 
who arrived on the scene at a critical moment, but chiefly by his own genius, Yakoob Khan 
snatched the prize from the hands of contending parties, each stronger at first than he was ; 
and has now firmly established his rule over a region which has never been in ore Mussulman 
hand since the days of the successors of Chengiz Khan. 


8. The kingdom thus formed is not an agglomeration of dissimilar provinces joined 
together by the chances of conquest, but a single country both by geographical position and b 
oneness of race. The people are, so far as one can judge, content to be ruled by one of their 
own religion and language, though born beyond their borders. It is true they are getting 
over their first delight at their release from an alien rule and from the destructive wars which 
followed its overthrow. The wild dreams of future happiness that precede a revolution have 
passed away, and they are beginning to realize sadly that no Government can be carried on 
without taxation, and no oriental Government without petty tyranny and malversations on the 
part of subordinate officials. Undoubtedly also fear forms a considerable element in their 
feeling with regard to the Ameer, but this is not always in the East a cause of unpopularity or 
dislike. His religious strictness too is above the standard of the mass of the people. But of 
any deliberate discontent on their part, or preference for another rule, I have seen no signs. 
The Government is undoubtedly less corrupt and oppressive than that of most other Eastern 
kingdoms. The villagers have an influential voice in the selection of their own officials and 
headmen. The district officials selected by the Government are kept under close supervision. 
In fact between the difficulty and danger of collecting more than the lawful amount, and the 
strict account that is required of them, they have about the hardest task of any, and do not 
eventually obtain much profit from their offices. 


9. The system of administration resembles that of the ancient Persian satraps. The 
Governors of provinces both raise and command their own troops, but the appointment of 
the principal officers is kept in the hands of the Ameer. Each local officer or subordinate has 
to defray all local expenses, even the cost of the troops in his district, out of local revenue. 
This consists chiefly of the collections in kind (not in money) drawn from the landholders 
aud the merchants. Out of the balance he has to meet the orders which are granted by his 
superiors in favor of their officers and soldiers, who are maintained by these orders. As the 
amounts collected are very closely calculated by the superiors next in grade and drawn upon 
freely, the local officer finds it rather difficult to put together out of the remainder the annual 
tribute or “tartuk ” which he is expected to pay to his immediate civil superior, and to save 
anything for bimself besides. Each district or provincial Chief in his turn is thus drawn upon 
by the officer next above him, while the sum of the tributes or “turtuks” finds its way at 
the end of the year into the Ameer’s treasury in Kashgar, the merit of a Governor being con- 
sidered very much in proportion to the amount of his tribute ; while a rough check on extortion 
is afforded by the readiness with which complaints are listened to, and the boldness of the 
peasantry in making them. Of course, however, this check is insufficient in the more remote 
districts. It is said that the Dadkhwah of Yarkund being asked some vears ago by the Ameer, 
why his tribute was less than that of Khotan, replied—‘ The Governor of Khotan fears oxe 
person ; I fear seven. He is afraid only of Your Highness; whilst I fear, first God, next the 
Prophet, then the four friends (the four first Khalifs) and afterwards Your Highness.” This 
explanation was favorably received ; but the Governor of Khotan continues in office. 


10. Each Governor in presenting his tribute receives valuable gifts in return; but there 
is no fixed salary attached to his office. In the same way the army is paid by orders for food 
on the local Government granaries (more than sufficient to maintain the men and their famt- 
lies) ; and besides this they get periodical presents, but no fixed pay. But with the exception 
of the body-guard all other soldiers are allowed to attend to their own business during the 
greater part of the day, so they are not badly off. No unremunerated labour is exacted. from 
any member of the community, as is the custom of Native States even in India. Even the 
Ciinese captives are paid at market rates when engaged on public works, and at other times 
receive a subsistence allowance. 


11. The country enjoys perfect internal order. It may with truth be said that the 
roads are as safe as in India under our Government. Highway robberies are absolutely un- 
known. Rich caravans move about with perfect security, and an armed man is never seen 10 
town or country with the exception of soldiers on duty. 


_ 12. While the Ameer’s treasuries are pretty well replenished with material wealth, suffi- 

cient for his immediate wants, there is a great scarcity of money. It is this which prevents 
his maintaining a much larger army than he does, for he could command the services of an 
immense number of restless spirits from Western Turkestan whose career is cut off by the 
Russian annexations, could he only afford to pay them in peace time. As it is, he maintains 
a considerable body of troops whom he trains and disciplines after the European fasbion, and 
who would probably prove a formidable nucleus which, after a few months of war, would be 
largely increased. The best part of his troops together with his most trusted officers are his 
own fellow-countrymen from Khokand, who are known under the name of Andijanis. 
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13. Our first intercourse with the Ruler 0 i 

the accounts which 1 had heard of the Ge pi eine ee ] 

think that an Englishman would not be badly received by him. I went : tt ee sr 
tion at first about admitting me, was received with cordialit Lieuten t t He aan oe 
followed me was also allowed to enter the country. During a canithe? i id chee ric 
Yarkund and partly in Kashgar we were both treated with great hospitalit A heuer oe 
made to understand that the authorities did not wish us to go about i he if aa hehe 
ing during our Journeys to and fro, we did not leave our quarters, I ale 4B th “A oer 
the friendship of England towards the Sultan of Turkey, the Chief of ihe Masala velig : 
and I assured him that my countrymen would look on the Eastern Turkish also with Taiondle 
eyes. After my return to India Hig Excellency the Viceroy (the late Lord Ma >») w Ales 4 
to “express his belief that (1) had done much towards commencing with ihe. ewe r vated 
Government of Eastern Turkestan the establishment of those cordial and friendl ais i 
which it is the wish of the Government of India to form with all nations and hie Sani 
ing on British India... . . hy voluntarily explaining to the King and his people the 
desire of the British Government for the extension of commercial relations with nelehboarin 
States without in any way exercising any interference with their political statua.”+ : 


14, The result of this first unofficial visit was the despatch of an Envoy to India by the 
Ameer in the winter of 1869-70, in order to test the truth of my statements regarding the 
friendly disposition of the English. With him, during the next summer, a patky of English 
officers was sent back to Hastern Turkestan under the command of Sir D. Forsyth. Of this 
party Iwasa member. During the Envoy’s absence in India a war had broken out on the 
extreme east of the Ameer’s dominions where the Tunganis had been making incursions on his 
frontier. ‘The Envoy received news of this on the way up, but knowing that the journey of 
the British mission would be stopped if perfect peace were not supposed to be reigning in the 
country to which they were proceeding, he deccitfully concealed the intelligence which had 
reached him. On arriving in Yarkund territory we found out the true state ‘of. the case ; and 
although the war that had broken out was purely a foreign one, yet our orders being not to 
proceed on our expedition if any disturbances were taking place, Sir D. Forsyth decided on 
returning at once, notwithstanding the efforts made by the Governor of Yarkund to detain us 
until communications could be received from the Ameer, who was then more than 1,000 miles 
away in command of his army. We only stayed twelve days in the town of Yarkund and then 
returned to India. Our upward journey had been marked by disasters to our baggage animals 
caused by the absolute failure of the provisions undertaken to be sent with us by the Cash- 
mere Government. It was only at the sacrifice of the lives of nearly 200 baggage animals 
(compelling us to leave a great part of our camp behind), and by putting all our men on short 
commons, that we had succeeded in reaching Yarkund territory, where provisions in plenty met 
us. Before our return, the Governor of Ladakh (under the Cashmere Maharaja), the person 
responsible for the detention of our supplies, had been removed from his post in consequence 
of the remonstrances of the Government of India, and our return journey by a new and experi- 
mental route was performed as successfully as those of the ordinary caravans of merchants. 


15. The anxiety of the Ruler of Kashgar to establish friendly communications with the 
British Government led him, on his return from his successful Eastern campaign, to send down 
another Envoy of higher rank and character, in the winter of 1871-72. The lameuted death 
of Lord Mayo occurring at this time the Envoy returned without effecting much, before the 
arrival of Lord Northbrook in the country. But the next winter another Envoy, a relative 
and namesake of the Ameer’s, and a man with some experience of western politics, obtained 
during a previous residence at Constantinople, was sent down to India. After arranging for 
the return of a British mission with him in the ensuing summer, he employed the interval in 
a journey to Constantinople, where, in the name of the Ameer, he placed the new kingdom of 
Kashgaria under the suzerainty of the Porte. 

16. At the time when this Envoy a ens f 
Cambers of Commerce drew the attention of Governmen ¢ : ed 
the establishment of a friendly and peaceable power in Central Asia. Accordingly oe 
which was now sent up under Sir D. Forsyth was instructed to negotiate a neo ne 
with the Ameer of Kashgar. ‘This Treaty was signed on the and February 1874. : es a 
lished freedom of trade subject to a low import duty in the Ameer’s on an dee fe 
a fair trial for all cases arising between British subjects and others, by Dea ie if is an 
British Representative should be present at the hearing of the cases or shou pear Oe 
of them. The right of the British Government to appoint a Representative to resile 


Ameer’s Court was recognized, and vice versa. 


17. LI had the honor of being selected for this post t 
i 2P, bh up His Excellency the Vicer>y’s 
* Foreign Department No. 1152P., dated 29! Treaty, bar the alive of “iy 


Moy 1876. re ery of 
depend on circumstances. Accordingly in writing up to Yakoo an, 


Tn that year, 


down to India, several of the English 
to the opening for trade afforded by 


* and I was instructed also to take 
ratification of the 
credentials was to 
the former Envoy 


fistel i i -west of the 
® He wna afterwards murdered during an expedition through an independent Hill State on the north-wes' 


Cashmere dominions. 


i d 18th October 1869. 
+ From Under-Secretary to the Government of India, te 


Foreign Department, No. 1523, da 
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(with whom I had been instructed to place myself in communication), T merely mentioned that 
I was bringing up the ratification, The Envoy in reply sent me a letter which met me en 
route, in which he said that he was awaiting my arrival in Kashgar previous to starting on 
another mission to India and Constantinople, when we might travel back together, On m 

meeting him in due course in Yarkund, he withdrew his suggestion for my return with him 
and proposed in the Ameer’s name that I should stay on in the country for the present, He 
moreover told me that as the Ameer was now a vassal of the Porte, it was fitting that the 
Sultan’s sanction should be obtained to the ‘Treaty just coneluded with the British Government 
and sugvested that on this being reported to the Ameer by himself, either by letter or in eked 
on his return, the arrangements for my permanent stay in the country should be completed, 


Is. When all these matters were reporte! {o Government, I received in due course 
instructions to return to India in the spring, unless I were pressed by the Ameer to stay on, 
19. Previous to this, however, the business regarding the Treaty had to be accomplished, 
* Foreign Department No, 888P., dated 16th The instructions * forwarded with the ratification 
April 1874, Sections 3 & 8. to Sir D. Forsyth, and which had been landed 
over with it to me, directed that the ratification of His Mxcellency the Viceroy should be 
exchanged “fora document of a similar purport on the part of His Highness the Ameer.” 
In presenting His Excellency’s ratification to the Ameer in October 1874, I accordingly 
requested His Highness to furnish me with his own in return. 


20. On one or two subsequent occasions when I reminded the Dadkbwah of Yarkund of 
my wish for the Amecr’s ratification, he each time brought up the question «f a permanent 
Resident as if that were the only point remaining to be arranged. In fact it seemed that they 
considered the ‘Treaty completed (as far as its wntten formalities went) when His Excellency 
the Viccroy’s ratification was delivered ; but the carrying into effect of its provisions by the 
definitive establishment of a British Resident, they wished to defer until the formal sanction of 
the Sultan should be received. They showed plainly that they did not desire that I should 
leave the country pending the receipt of this sanction, but only that no formal arrangement 
should be completed for my permanent stay till then. 


21. Meanwhile the Ameer treated us with great cordiality, assuring me personally of his 
pleasure at sceing me again; and during our stay in the country there were scarcely any 
symptoms of that “ under-current of mistrust” (see “ Rawlinson’s England and Russia, p. 
337, Ist Ed.”) which had been remarked by the previous mission, nor of the restrictions which 
had attended our first visits to the country. We were welcomed, and even urged, to go about 
and see as much as we liked of the country. Passports to visit Aksu, Khotan, &e. (which 
were practically refused before, see No. 153, dated 16th March 1874, from Sir D. Forsyth, 
paragraph 43) were granted without difficulty on my application on behalf of the European 
Manager of the Central Asia Trade Company and his Assistant. With hardly a single excep- 
tion every suggestion or request that I made was adopted. In une matter however I did not 
sueceed in carrying my point. Some Indian artificers had gone up in 1870 to take service 
in the Ameer’s workshops. ‘They now wished to return to India, and I was led to believe that 
no objection would Le raised. At the last moment, however, just before my own departure, 
an excuse was made that as some of the men were employed in distant parts of the country it 
would be best to collect them all together, and a promise was made to send them down 
shortly. This promise has not yet been carried out. 

22. In other respects my wishes met with every attention. For many years past the 
caravans of traders bound for India bad been annually detained waiting for passports, until 
so late each season that they were expo-ed to considerable hardships and losses. At my 
request last year passes were granted to all British subjects at once on application, so that 
many started as carly as April. Former restrictions on patients coming for medical advice 
were removed, and some 29,000 attendances of about 9,000 individual patients were registered 
by Dr. Scully in six or seven mouths. On our hiring a house in the city for a dispensary, We 
found out that the owner of the house had incurred the resentment of the authorities by let 
ting it to us. On my expressing to them my determination to give it up unless our occupation 
of it was cordially approved of by both authorities and townspeople, explanations were at once 
offered. The whole thing was declared to be a mistake, and we were so urgently invited to 
carry ont our plans, that I had uo longer any hesitation in doing so. Dr. Scully’s operations 
and ministrations were attended with marked success in increasing the cordiality of our rela- 

tions with small and great. Never during our whole stay did we see a scowling face turned 
on us, excepting that of a Cashmeri now and then. ‘Lhe religious leaders were as friendly as 
the rest of the population and officials. Dr. Scully daily took long rides in the pursuit of his 
taste for ornithology and botany. tle was always unattended, except by his own syce (having 
made the authorities understand that he did not wish to trouble them for an escort of any 
sort). He never met with the slightest incivility, but whether far or near from the city, the 
villagers would aid him in his occupation, inviting him into their houses, and frequently 
detaining him for a while in order that they might offer him hospitality. 

23. During excursions which I myself made (altended by official ‘ Mihmandars” selected 
by myeelf) I met with a most friendly reception everywhere, and the only difficulty I 
experienced was in getting my kind entertainers (often private individuals) to accept any 
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return for their hospitality. My orders were daily ask 

local information of every kind was freely piven ree 
faveo of the principal men, who would sit down respedttully: 
versation, both giving and asking for information freely 


24. At last the time arrived for ni: ay atures 

Hons ie wena ee ce Reco Journey, according to instrne- 
on the contrary plans were talked of for our auasimtundetc ce ant Pe aien ant 
received a letter from the Envoy, Yakouh Khan, written after hig ar ival a ne 
told me that my permanent residence in Kashgar had been deraneal rial Wi ee - 
happiness there.* But as no instructions of the kind from Goy on ea l : 

carried out my former orders. ‘The Dadkhwah of Yarkund thats Tavee | i lea ge 
] ae He to Pa for me from the Ameer His [ehness’ satiation Ciera ae 

. We , a iq . ir sti ‘ : : i 7 yotae i 7 
: ee yet reached me, replied by a question as to whether I did not mean to send ‘it down 
25, On my informing him further that I was about to return to Tudia, he repeated! 

pressed me to tell him, as a friend, what course would be most azreeable to the Britis Hee 
ernment, saying that the Ameer wished to be guided in this matter entirely | ite 4 aes 
Would the Vieeroy preter that I should become the permanent Resident at oe ne "would ik 
be best to wait until the sanction of the Sultan, the suzerain of the eountr should Es 
received ? As my instructions were to let the initiative come from the Ameer 1 replied th t 
my orders referred only to the ratification of the ‘Treaty. The Dadkhwah, seats ae 
back to the question of Residents, expressed his opinion that it was hy the exchange of 
representatives that his country could hope to reap the advantages of our friendship which is 
like fertilizing water, of no use to those who do not turn it into their fields. In nig tu a 
further application on my part, he begged me to defer all preparations for my departure until 
he had paid his annual visit to the Ameer, which he was about to do shortly. 


_ 26. They had now pointedly put it on record, as it were, that no objection to our con- 
tinued stay in the country was offered by the Ameer’s Government. ‘Ihey had moreover 
ascertained that I made no demand to be recognized as permanent Resident; but that, on the 
contrary, the initiative of our departure came from us. They did not press me to break 
through what they understood were my instractions (to return); but they showed in every way 
their readiness to accede to the wishes of the British Government in the matter of a representa- 
tive. Of course it is possible that they might not have shown this readiness if they had not 
guessed that I was not instructed to take advantage of it; but of this there is no proof, and 
it is difficult to see how they can have known what my instructions were before the matter 
came to a point. 

27. On the Dadkhwah’s return from Kashgar, and on my again pressing my wish to 
depart, it was acceded to, and I was assisted in the most liberal manner in my preparations, 
(Here I may mention that I had not been able to avoid accepting from the Aweer during the 
whole period of our stay the daily provisions for our whole party, and on our return journey 
we were provisioned at his expense to within two marches of the Karakoram Puss.) Even 
after our journey was determined on, they put it off for nearly a month (perhaps in the 
expectation of hearing from the Envoy, Yakoob Khan, news of whom from Constantinople 
might have been looked for at that time). Many regrets were expressed by high ofticials at 
our not staying on, as they had expected me to be with them for several years, tbey said. 

28. I have gone into details on this subject because they will correct an idea broached in 
some quarters, that the Ameer had shown an unfriendly wish to get rid of us. This idea 
seems to have originated from the mere fact of ourreturn. No imputation of unfriendliness 
can, I think, be fairly fixed upon him, on the ground of his not pushing his desire for perman- 
ent diplomatic intercourse with us, further than that expressed by the British Government 
itself. 

29. Just before leaving Yarkund I 
presentation to His Excellency the Viceroy 
document which I was awaiting, v/z., His Highn 
already purported to have been confirmed by the 
consider it necessary to raise difficulties about acce 
departure any further by insisting on being furnished with a sep: Ca aati 
form desired. Oriental princes are impatient of the technicalities of more civilized nations, 
and suspicious of formalities of which they do not see the exact purpose. It haw psa 
(from Sir D. Forsyth’s final report, which was not in my possession till my return e ‘ 4 
that it was the Ameer’s own seal, aud not that of his plenipotentiary and namesake, whic 
was impressed ou the Treaty. But instead of either giving the. additional ee 
offering reasons to show that it was superfluous if they considered it So, the Kashgar one nH 
Oriental fashion evaded the request for it., The paper handed to me from the ae on : g 
opened in Calcutta proved to be merely a complimentary letter acknowledging the receipt o 


here I would go next, while 
ch village there would be a little 
y before me and enter into con- 


d ime every 


eceived from the Ameer a closed document for 
, and I was given to understand that it was the 
ess the Ameer’s ratification. As the Treaty 
Ameer at the time of execution, I did not 
pting this closed missive, or to delay my 
ith a separate document In the precise 


~®* Since my return to Indio 1 have received another letter from him of the same purport, written just ag he was 


leaving St. Petersburg. 
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His Excellency the Viceroy’s ratification. The Ameer’s seal originally impressed on the 
Treaty beneath the confirmatory clause will, however, probably be considered sufficiently 
binding. 

30. Having tiaced the rise of the new kingdom of Kashgaria and the progress of its 
intercourse with British India, I now turn to its other foreign relations. In considering these 
one is struck by the great. variety of races and governments with which the newly-founded 
State has to deal. In the east, the time-worn Empire of China, which would seem capable of 
crushing all opposition by the vast numbers of its people could they but unite their 
strength with fitting organization for purposes of aggression; in the west, the turbulent 
Afghans in their dependency of Badakshan ; on the north, the ever advancing Russians; and 
on the south the consolidated British Indian Empire. These larger States however form an 
outer circle, the spree between which and the borders of Kashgaria is padded, as it were, by 
a covering mass of tribes and small States which preserve that country at present from the 
dangers or inconveniences of immediate contact with its powerful neighbours. In places this 
padding has been worn out very thin by the outside pressure, but the geographical features of 
the region still prevent this pressure from being felt in the interior. 

31. The vast. belt of mountains which almost surround the country forms a huge hay 
like a U lying on its side with its open mouth towards the east. It is an almost absolutely 
rainless region. These mountains debar all access to the clouds in three directions, while the 
enormous distance from the sea on the east acts in the same manner on that side. Henee eul- 
tivation is possible only by means of au elaborate system of irrigation by canals taken from 
the rivers, which themselves derive their waters from the melting of the glaciers on the high 
bounding ranges. The extent to which cultivation is nevertheless carried shows the industrioug 
character of the people, while this condition splits up the inhabited country into a number of 
larger or smaller districts or little States, strung on to the courses of the rivers, generally not 
far from the foot of the mountains, and separated from one another by tracts of desert. ‘I'hese 
little States are the “jewels set in sand” of the Oriental poet, and their rich verdure aud shady 
groves form the most striking contrast to the glaring deserts by which they are approached. 

32. The north-castern termination of the mountain belt is separated from the opposite 
portion of the southern range by a broad space which is partly occupied by long spurs of 
mountain from the south, leaving an opening in the north-east corner where the sands of the 
great Mongoliau desert sweep in and mingle with those of the ‘Takla~-Makan waste, where 
legends of cities buried under the moving sands have formed a nucleus round which all tales 
of the marvellous current in those regions have collected and found a local habitation. In the 
almost unknown mountains and steppes, which half close up the eastern entrance to the great 
Kashgarian bay, are situated the head-waters of the Yellow River (Hoang-Ho) which issues 
into the plains of China not far west of Lanju, the capital of the province of Kansu, the 
scene of disturbance for so many years past. 


33. In the mountains on the south bank of the Yellow River, in the district called Sadar, 
dwells a curious Turki-speaking race of Mussulmans, separated from all their kindred, but 
forming as it were a nucleus of resistance against the Imperial arms for their Chinese co-reli- 
gionists who are known to us under the name of Tungani or Dungen. While the Imperial 
arms seem to have recovered their ascendancy (fora while at. least) in the plains of Western 
China, these Hill Mussulimans it would appear have remained unassailed in their stronghold. 
But of this region, where the problem of China’s renewed power of interference in the affairs 
of more westerly nations seems about to solve itself one way or the other, we have no definite 
intelligence, though some Russian travellers have lately passed without difficulty through a 
corner of it. 


34. Recent rumours speak of renewed attacks made hy the Mussulmans of this mountain 
region on the Imperial troops in Western Kansu, in revenge for massacres of their co-reli- 
gionists. But the result of the previous successes (in 1872 and 1873) of the Chinese had been 
the migration of large bodies of Tunganis to the north-westward, across the desert which 
occupies the mouth of the great Kashgarian plateau. These bodies of immigrants have re- 
inforced their fellow-tribesmen established on the northern skirts of the celestial mountains 
about Urumebi and Manas, who were already in suffici-nt force to harass seriously the isolated 
Chinese garrisons left in the west of Mongolia, and to compel the Ameer of Kashgar (to whom 
Urumchi and Manas belong) to treat these outlying provinces of his kingdom almost on the 
footing of equals. Separated now from China by vast deserts, and having the moral, if not 
material, support of sympathising co-religionists at their back, these Tungani colonies seem 
to be defying their late masters and more recent enemies the Chinese. A late attempt on the 
part of the latter to re-establish permanent communications across the Gobi desert with their 
outlying garrison of Kumul (Hami) seems to have failed, and the flood of Tuvgani rebeldom 
to be again surging round its walls. 


35. This swarm of rebellious Mussulmans situated some on the south and some on the 
north of the Great Desert, is the first of those tribes which have been spoken of as formmg 4 
defensive padding between Kashgaria and the great powers which surround it. : 
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36. Under present circumstances therefo 


« r ” i 
jedincutin loco helcenn AIO oe an e an attempt on the part of China to reconqner 


atbilit y of sutecexs befor a , 

eit. A sm. ull army, even 
1 secure of its hase of op ) ’ i) q al to the tas k; and a Jar ve one 
{ S erat ns in Kansu would he unequ SK, ars 4 


uld not be fed in the desolated rec sa Daas : 
hat the advance of a Chinese ye eee a ace ate ee 
the country beyond his own borders which has been sutinoly lid wits Sethe ee te 
is borne out by reports from the Russian side, in one of which we read 2 wp aa li. 
ment in the way of the Chinese is the difficulty of marching their troo ‘se ‘the reb anes 
left in the hands of the Chinese a now perfectly ruined and desolated Sante, lick : ordi . 
to the official report of the Governor-General of the Western Provinces, is not alone ne ble 
of affording any supplies to a marching army, but is itself in nied of Governineat. sili 
[Secret and Political Department, India Office, No. CVI » 1874] “ 
a7. It would be necessary to uproot the Tunganis and to form cultivated districts in the 
deserts which are now their home before China would have a base to act from. The distance 
is too great for her to stretch across from Kansu and strike an effective blow at Kashgar 
without first forming an intermediate rallying place and source of supplies. Her gyatern of 
warfare requires her to pour in a continuous succession of troops arriving fresh day after day 
upon the seene of action until resistance fails before the repeated blows. The regularity of 
such a stream could not be secured at the end of such a long line of communications; and 
once interrupted, her troops would be liable to destruction in detail, When the Chinese con- 
quered Kashyaria in the last century, Ila (Kulja) was their hase and the Kalmaks were their 
allies, as also a large section of the people of Kashgar, the followers of a religious Chief 
whose cause the Chinese, for their own purposes, espoused. ‘The people of Eastern Turkestan 
were divided against themselves and had been engaged in civil wars for years past. Such 
circumstanees are not likely to recur. The war of sects has died out. The whole resources of 
the country are in the hands of an energetic Prince whose successes have given him great 
‘prestige. Kulja is in the hands of the Russians, and would form no secondary base of oper= 
ations for China. The Kalmaks are vo longer her subjects or allies. 


38. At the present day a Chinese army, after establishing a base in the Tungani country, 
or say in the Kumul or Turfan district (the former of which lies waste, and the latter is so 
little productive that the Amecr of Kashgar has assigned to its Governor, for his personal sup- 
plies and those of his troops, the two districts of Bai and Sairam in the fertile region further 
west), would after tnis have before it a long march of some 1,000 miles along a narrow strip 
of cultivated country, hemmed in by the mountains on the north and hy the desert on the 
south. This nature of the country, instead of being a protection to the flanks of an invading 
army, would afford rallying grounds the best suited to the operations of its enemies, the moun- 
tain Kirghiz on one side and the irregular Turki horsemen of the Ameer on the other. Against 
such dificulties a Chinese army, as described by Captain Prshevalski (who saw the very troops 
who would be the first engaged in this service), is not very fitted to contend. He writes:— 
“ Their common arms are matchlocks and swords; a few have English smooth-bore guns... 
some double-barreled Mnglish pistols. . .. some such of Tula manufaeture, but very insignificant 
quantities of either. ‘The cavalry and a small number of the infantry as well are armed with 
bamboo pikes. ... As regards the moral standard of the Chinese soldiery...., an Kuropean 
has great difficulty in believing in the possibility of such an ariny, least of all on the theatre 
of war.... The constant use of opium unfits the armies of China for the performance of 
the most important duty of a soldier, that of keeping a proper watch, and this in ae 
them an easy prey to every bold and active enemy.... The same cause nen t ae ineom- 
petent for the least physical exertion, A shower of rain Is sufficient to driv 7 ee pe 
creatures, who call themselves warriors, from the open ontworks of a fort; and . a be on. ‘ e 
trenches of a night is the usual thing, unless thev are deterred by the fear of ake pale 
ment.... Desertion is rife to such an extent that some commanders have but a few hundreds 
of men left from as many thousands.... ‘The demoralization of the troops is ve ee 
from year to year. But the all predominant characteristic of the Chinese soldier of ou use 
is his cowardice, the inborn vice of the whole nation.” ; ‘ded by hi 

39. It is strange if the active and warlike Chief of a convolidate Se Seuss 
geographical position, cannot defend himself against such an army as is a me ee ‘a Pisuahe 
the overwhelming numbers which the Chinese Government has at its disposal s i ue ee 
capable of reversing every natural advantaye on the other side. But the pee areal ' sili 
of the country would scarcely allow of a gigantic effort being made for a ketene ie ay axel: 
portant object, while vast numbers would ee - impediment than otherw 3 
tion through a region where supplies are so deficient. : al, inure 

40. We now come to the northern frontier of the kingdom of Roles mel haa 
is entirely mountainous and consists of a series of overlapping cast-west rit Pani hein nearly 
by high ground and arranged in échelon, the general direction of ae entire Sake aad 

a : L IS 5 - 
North-east and south-west. The country to the north of if is also moun 


: “ re t ain is backed 
siderable distance back, with the exccption of the eastern portion a ae the aie of 
by the steppes now occupied by the Tunganis. Basia Oa cay truction of roads 
thig noua region, and is developing communications there by the constru 
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and bridges. She now commands a route (that vid Jia or Kulja) practicable for wheeled 
catringes at the back of the mountains, info the plains of Mongolia and Western China. This 
and vo/ that ead Kashgnr, is her directest and easiest route to China, * 


41, Between her territories and those of the Amecr of Kashgar the passes are few and 
dificult. Above Aksu lies the glacier Pass of Muzart, which is said to require the constant 
services of 40 men in roughing the ice to keep it practicable for horses. Immediately north 
of Kashgar there is a deep trench in the mountains occupicd by the River Naryn running 
westwards into the Jaxartes in the Khanate of Khokand. For some years past Russia lias 
heen in possession of the upper valley of the Naryn River, but her only means of communica- 
tion with it was from the north, where she has an outlying settlement at Vernoj (Almaty) at 
the northern foot of the mountains. Last year, however, alter the first outbreak in Khokand 
she annexed from the west all the northern side of the valley of the Jaxartes up to the en 
bouchure of the Naryn, together with the valley of that river, so that in accordance with the 
course she has hitherto followed she obtained direct lateral communications between her most 
alvanced posts in this direction, Her annexation of the rest of Khokand has now given her 
also command of the western route into Kashegaria, that over the Terek Pass. 





42. An army on the defensive at Kashgar would possess the inner and shorter lines of 
intercommunication, for the mouths of all the passes towards Kashzaria are much nearer 
together than the entrances to them from the north and west; and they are well fortified 
against attack. Jt would thus be in a similar position to that of the Austrian army in 
Bohemia in 1866 on the eve of the Prussian attack. But of course the superiority of Russia 
to any native foe is incomparably greater than that which the Prussian army possessed over the 
Austrian, which it defeated ; and although an European foree in occupation of Kashgar might 
hope to defy an attempt at invasion from the north and west, vet the utmost that can be said 
of any resistance that could he offered by a Native army on this frontier is that it would compel 
Russia to use more exertions than her advance over the plains of Western Turkestan has 
cost her. 


43. It seems, however, to be the Ameer of Kashgar’s aim at present to prevent any 
cause of hostility from arising between himself and his powerful northern neighbour. While 
fully alive to his danger from her, he does not allow panic to deprive him of his head. He 
put aside, ina manner that could give no offence, the early attempts of the Russians to 
influence him through their submissive ally and his former master, the Kban of Khokand. He 
pleaded for the honor of a direct communication from the Russian Governor-General if there 
were any commands for him; and as in fact the Russians were anxious to open communica- 
tions with him, he managed that the first advance should come from. them, and that it should 
amount to a recognition of his independence from Khokand. 


44. Two years ago acomplaint was made by a Russian merchant who had been to 
Kashgar, that his goods bad been taken by a subordinate official at less than their proper value. 
The Ameer, while protesting against the justice of the claim for damages, paid the amount of 
it in cash to the authorities at ‘lashkend. Ina letter to me, His Highness called this a “ fine” 
levied on him by Russia, and put it down (though evidently with some soreness) to his 
ignorance of the commercial customs of the west. Referring to the venture sent up that 
year to his country by the Central Asian ‘Trade Company from India, he asked me to assist 
him with my advice lest he should in like manner offend against our trading customs. OF 
late, however, the Russian merchants who have visited his territory have returned full of praises 
of hts justice and even liberality. His disposition towards our own merchants is evidenced by 
his having given loans of money to assist Mr. Russell (Manaver of the Central Asian Trade 
Company) on his arrival in Yarkund, and by his subsequently refunding of his own accord, the 
whole of the customs dues which had been paid by the Company.* The suspicion entertained 
by Mr. Russell that underband influence was being used to prevent the sale of his goods is dis- 
pelled in the eyes of all dispassionate observers by the knowledge of the very excessive prices 
which were being asked for those goods, a quite sufficient reason to account for their not selling 
quickly. ‘The Russian authorities seem to have a suspicion that their own merchants may try 
to “exploiter” the readiness of the Ameer to give redress when claims for dainages are pressed 
upon him by his neighbours; for at the Russian frontier customs stations, the invoices of 
goods exported to Kashgar are now carefully verified by search, to ascertain that the whole 
amount specified has really passed out of Russian territory. 


$5, The following is an extract from the Godoss of the 28th November 1874 :— During 
the first few days” (of the merchant Morosoff’s stay in Kashgar) “the sales were of a very 
trifling amount, and the purchasers insisted on being given receipts, alleging that the mer- 
chant Somoff, whose case is still the subject of negotiation” (since settled by payment from the 
Ameer) “had asked for payment twice over.... It was only after the authorities had 
publicly announced that the Morosoff caravan was in no way conuected with that of Somoft 


that trade became brisk... . They soon sold all their cotton stuffs and woollen cloths, but 





_. © The Assistant Manager of the Central Asian Trade Company, a young Englishman of the name of Dulgleish, is 
still in Yurkund, treated in the wost hospitable wanner, according to lis last letters. 
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they found no buyers for their nankeens ¢ : 
ae Ameer) “should, hinwelf buy he ee wherenpon they proposed that Yakooh Bee” 
could not be made to see the expediency of Hic = ithe use of his Court. Yakoob Bee at first 
ie preetiae of theie cptinitry’ wadlieeat. Oo knee ws but the merchants were pressing, and 
(from the frontier) “that they’ had Hed : AEE atlast .... On their sending a rieaeice? 
Lenggeloth aud Grae they Wail Inet SU Kalle is i" e as to the prices of the nankeens and 
sent back to them.” ‘This plan, adopted y e transaction, that sum waa immediately 
shaiesconntry bas. perlitipe something 4 ne ey pe Ce of discounting the prestige of 
appreciate the advantages of European commerce Inability of Central Asian Sovereigns to 
46, While interference with tr i ‘ 
iteine thaeayoilod: by. the ee tae ee of complaint against Native States 
uarded against. In Khokand the weakness of the mecha nae and other frontiers are also 
outbursts of fanaticism aud onslaurhts on Russian oe | power has been Unable to prevent 
But nature has provided a far more substantial boardan a the invisible frontier line. 
again a padding of tribes prevents immediate contact. ry to the Kashyar territory, and here 
47. The Kirghiz nomads inhabit the mo i 
Pass, aud, in the northern and north-western i ee ee to the Sanju 
garia, occupy either side of the frontier. ‘This has its dangers (in the ae sae jae 
on pasture prounds) as well as its advantages. But the Kirghiz, amon ther i a — 
the principle that ‘ hawks should not pick out hawks’ eyes,” aia dice oriodi al a hae 
from pasture to pasture are carried on by time-honoured rules, under the fl euon a pa 
tion of their elders. At any rate the chance of hostile incursions from Kashgar Py aie 
Russian territory (even if probable otberwise) is minimized by the iu lepcitig of ‘a diff ae 
mountain region held by tribes having different interests from the inhabitants of t ‘ euls 
and who are more bound together by their common traditions than divided by their dilfe ee 
of allegiance. ‘The Kirghiz subject to Kashgar have been converted into pe of f ace 
guard by the Ameer, who holds a tight hand over them, while binding them to his ees he 
gifts and favors. Their principal Chiets live a great part of the year at Kashgar, whee <h , 
treatment at least is not so much that of hostages for the good behaviour of their tribes a ‘of 
high officials summoned to the capital for consultation on local affairs, and residing there in the 


enjoyment of the Ruler’s favors. 

. 48. Nor does the Ameer permit his frontier to become a refuse for evil-doers or a rall 
ing point for handits. Fugitives from neighbouring States are always “interred.” Even 3 
the western frontier some Afghan merchants, who were robbed last year in crossing the Pamir 
by a band of Kirghiz, were overtaken in Wakhan by a messenger from the Ameer’s frontier 
officer, who informed them that their mishap having been reported, the Kirghiz had been 
tracked out and compelled to disgorge, and bade them return at once and take over their 


goods. 
49. An interesting question will soon arise as to the measures which will be taken by 
Russia to prevent a recurrence of the troubles in Khokand now that she has annexed it. The 
prime movers in all these disturbances have been the Kipchacks and the Kirghiz of the Alai 
plain. This plain lies to the south of Khokand separated from it by a range of mountains, 
and forms part of the Pamir plateau. The Pamirs are high-lying valleys or steppes running 
roughly east and west, and the Alai plain is ouly the most northerly of the series. To the 
westward the Alai deepens and narrows into a gorge which is the bill district of Karategin. 
This is with difficulty accessible from the west, where Russian officers from Samarkand have 
lately been surveying its approaches. From one direction or the other, however, it is probable 
that Russia may before long seek to control this nursery of troubles, the Alai. Between this 
point and the easy passes which lead over into the Indus basin, there is only a series of elevated 
Colonel Gordon describes them as covered with grass, and says that 


grassy steppes (Pamirs). ‘ 
the hills on their surface are low and rounded with great openings and depressions appearing 
“There are paths all over 


everywhere, Referring to these openings, one of his guides said— 
With a guide you can go in all directions.” From the 


the Pamir. It bas a thousand roads. 

Great Kara-kul (Lake) just south of the Alai, to the Indus watershed, there is a continuous 
open valley round behind the head-waters of the Oxus. The word “ Pamir’ is moreover ex- 
plained to mean “a place depopulated, abandoned, waste, yet capable of habitation,” and in 
faet the Kirghiz formerly lived there, though now driven away by political causes. 

50. To the south of the easy passes over the Indus watershed are the heads of several 
long valleys leading down towards the Indus (Mastuj, Chitral, Yassin, Ishkaman, &c.,) and 
inhabited by petty independent tribes. We know but little of what goes on there. English 
travellers are not often able to visit the Gilgit valley, our tributary the Maharaja of Cash- 

this neighbourhood and that of Attock 


mere’s most advanced post in that direction. Between 
and its affluents, and consequently from the direct 


we are entirely shut off from the Indus 
route between the Pamir and India. But we know from native travellers that, as in most 
parts of this region, the higher portions of the valleys around the water-parting are open and 
comparatively level, while their approaches from the south narrow and difficult. 
51. One of the alternative passes (the Baroghil) is thus described (from Native inform- 
alion) in Davies’ Trade fteport, Appendix, p. xxiii—“ From the base to the summit a gentle 
35 ' 
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gradual ascent for three kos (say five miles). Thence a plateau or clevated level plain ahont 
four kos wide, flanked by high ridges, .... in length from south to north about five kos. ‘The 
descent from the northern extremity of the plateau to the base on the other side of the range 
is equally gentle and sloping with the ascent. The plateau. ...1is a rich pasturage where the 
Badakeshan and Chitral people take Jarge herds of cattle... . to graze in summer.... Laden 
horses and camels pass through the pass with ease; it is practicable also for laden carts.” J] 
may add to this that Mubammad Shah, late Meer of Badakshan, took some guns across it, 4 
year or two ago, into Chitral. 


52. The alternative Ishkaman Pass seems to be equally easy. There are also four other 
alternative passes in this neighbourhood over the same watershed, which are thus described 
| Davies’ Trade Report, p. ceclvi.]— The Shingshal Pass is passable to laden horses, and is 
open throughout the year.... The Ghundrab, Kalik, and Mintaka Passes are close to each 
other: they are easier than the Shingshal Pass.” To the east and west of this neighbourhood 
the passes become more difficult, as the Yarkund River on the east and the Upper Oxus on the 
west run in deep gorges; but in the space between them the high protuberance of Pamir 
forms as it were a scaffolding almost on a level with the great water-parting, while a corre- 
sponding upheaval of the ground on the south of the range, opposite this particular point, 
affords similar facilities of access on that side. Captain Raverty (quoted in Rawlinson’s England 
and Russia, Chapter IV, page 233, lst Ed.) says—“ The road is somewhat difficult between 
Panj-korah and Drush” (perhaps the line by the Bajour valley may be easier), “but beyond 
it is very good, and the country is like a vast plain gradually sloping upwards towards the 
high table-land of Pamir to the north-east; .... consequently there would be no difficulty for 
the passage of light artillery.” Along all this great north and south line of route there are 
only three points where we could approach it, and learn anything about it: lst, from 
Yarkund by Sarikol; 2x7, from Gilgit in the Maharaja of Cashmere’s territory ; 3rd, from 
the Peshawur Valley. All the rest of its course is hidden from us. 


53. The consideration of the facilities of access between the Alai plain and the head- 
waters of the Indus affluents, has led us past the whole breath of the Ameer of Kashgar’s 
western frontier. The subject Kirghiz occupy the valleys and gorges on the east of the Pamirs, 
while various tribes of Arian origin inhabit those on the west. Some of these are subject to 
the Afghan rule, but are practically not much interfered with by their masters; and while this 
is the case, collisions between east and west are not very probable. A Badakshi auxiliary 
foree was however of great assistance to the Ameer in his early conquests in Kashgaria ; 
while only lately the Ex-Meer of Badakshan, Jahandar Shah, alter being defeated in an 
attempt to recover his former dominions from the Afghans, came near to taking shelter in 
Kashgar. The Ameer however managed to avoid the necessity of either giving or refusing 
hospitality to this compromising guest, aud the latter went off to the Russian dominions where 
his presence is mentioned in a late number of the 7urtestan Gazette. 


54. The southern frontier of Kashgaria is bordered by the great Himalayan mountain- 
system, which may be divided ihto two belts, the Tibetan region to the north, and a region of 
Alpine nature to the south. The characteristics of the former are great sterility and rolling 
plains at a great elevation, intersected by high ranges with comparatively easy passes. The 
routes in this region present few physical difficulties, and are scarcely ever impracticable at 
whatever season of the year, as there falls but little snow, though the necessity for carrying 
supplies is always a source of difficulty. The southern belt is marked by deep gorges and 
precipitous ridges ; and here tle physical obstacles to traffic have lad to be overcome hy the 
construction of more or less expensive roads; while the passes are closed for several months of 
winter. The north-western portion of the former belt (in which direction, however, it begins 
to lose its general elevation) is inhabited by the independent Dard tribes, who extend over into 
some of the valleys (Raskam and Shingshal) on the Central Asian side of the water-parting. 
These people, known as Kanjutis, were formerly notorious for their raids on the nearest 
villages in Yarkund territory and for waylaying the caravans on the Karakoram route. But 
since the Chinese rule has given plice to that of the present Ameer, these disorders have ceased, 
and the Kanjutis are on their good behaviour. 


55. The Cashmere Government rules over the greater part of the mountain region 
separating Eastern Turkestan from India. ‘The Cashmere dependency of Ladak is a kind of 
half-way-house between the two countries, and here the two chiéf routes from India, véz., that 
vid Cashmere proper, and that by the British hill districts of Kulu and Lahaul, unite. 
The latter route, together with the onward section as far as the Turkestan frontier, was placed 
by the Treaty of 1870 uuder the jurisdiction of two Joint Commissioners, one appointed by 
the British and the other by the Cashmere Government for the protection of trade. 


56. The question of our commerce with Kastern Turkestan has excited some controversy, 


and it seems proper that I should throw such light on it as the latest facts can give. It has been 
thought by some writers a sufficient condemnation of our past policy to point out that the 
sums expended recently in opening out intercourse with Kashgaria are probably greater than 
have been the profits of the trade during the same period. Even on this narrow ground the 
argument is scarcely conclusive. A private firm or company will lay out money for years 1D 
developing a convection, regardless of the absence of immediate profit. In many things 
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which are well worth undertaking, the expendi is j liz i 

7 ae ic policy eH ue ground it should Bee ceate erodes a 
elapsed fo results to be seen, and yet that ieiently ableainnt ies 
But the case is quite otherwise, “Out Treity of commons cat tha gcrable ones had ees 
ratified, and has not yet been fully carried into exeeution, Much has he a at phe eon 
struction of roads in our own districts to facilitate trafic. But none hives eet tan 4 is a 
beyond Ladak, and the hardy ponies of the country have still to eae 
and moraines; while the easy and inexpensive line by the Shayok River Shia iken 
constructed by the funds to be put at the disposal of the Ladak soak Cinimis io as iy the 
Maharaja of Cashmere under the Treaty of 1870) would enable the traffic braccdk es 
difficulties, has only just been surveyed by a competent engineer, This if Soltatenctai “il 
lower the high rates of carriage (which are merely the dangers and difficulties of th Lae 
route put into figures) on this northern section, as the construction of the Kulu ail Lahaul 
road has already done on the southern section. Even now the rates allow of a onneiderall 
profit on the trade; and Mr. Russell, after taking up a large caravan, writes: “Tt ig in say 
power to convey thousands of mules this way aud suffer no loss. The natural difficulties of 
the journey are simply nothing when properly grappled with.” This disposes of the argument 
that the difficulties and dangers of the route must prevent any expansion of the trade. : A 


57. The two most promising articles of import from Turkistan have never been tried 
until this year. The large production of si/é in the Khokan province has been hitherto wasted 
by the ineflicient modes adopted for reeling it off the cocoons. Even if this cannot be 
improved by the introduction of a better process (as has been lately done in Cashmere when 
the improvements have in a year or two raised the value of the raw silk from three shillings to 
23 shillings per [6 in the London market), still the cocoons can be imported with great profit. 
The experiment was tried last season by purchasing from the Khotan villagers who bring in 
their produce for sale on the weekly market days, and the cocoons were landed in England at a 
total cost which left a profit of nearly 50 per cent. when deducted from the selling price, 
besides the value of the silk-worms eggs produced, which are included in the cost of the 
cocoons, and for which a large demand exists in Italy. 


58. Now Khotan, although its annual produce is considerable, is not the ouly province of 
Eastern Turkestan where silk can be produced. The mulberry tree grows throughout Yarkund, 
and the silk industry is already extending into that province. Here are the elements of a 
considerable trade which has not been touched as yet. 

59. Again the Turfan pashm or shawl-wool, the finest known kind has never yet reached 
England excepting in its rough state, full of long hairs which cannot be taken out by 
machinery. The expense of manual labor in England will not allow of their being extracted 
by band there with any profit; but a commencement has now been made of having them 
removed in Cashmere and Ladak by the cheap local labor; and the wool thus cleaned is highly 


reported of in England. 

60. As the chief difficulty in regard to the Eastern Turkestan trade has been to find 
return goods in exchange for our own exports, the discovery of these valuable articles for 
import should give expansion to the trade. As fresh goods are found which we are willing to 
take in exchange for our own, so probably will the Yarkundis’ power of taking more of our 
goods, or at least of our depreciated silver, increase. 

61. Here is obviously not a state of things in which one can say that nothing further 
can be expected from the trade of Kastern Turkestan than we see already. It will of course he 
allowed that an inland trade without railways can never approach the proportions of a sea-borne 
commerce. This fact would doubtless, if our interest in Eastern Turkestan were purely com- 
mercial, impose a comparatively narrow limit on the expenditure to be incurred in opening out 
and maintaining our communications. * But if the trade is small, the expenses are in proportion. 
The annual charges (viz., those connected with the Ladak Joint — cum) 
amounted last year to about 1 per cent. on the value of the trade ary eee t raul 
Ladak, and which has risen, since 1867 when a British Agent was first sent t ie conan! 
Rupees 2,50,000 to about Rupees 12,00,000. The occasional charges he ue cos be ns ai au 
road and such a portion of the expenses of missions, &e., as can be fairly Hate Hong is 
mercial account), if their interests were debited against the future years anne et 
effects will be felt would form only a small percentage on the LE ee i ae 
customs duty on imports would cover all our expenditure on the main ee an 
though we prefer to defray that expenditure out of the general cae 0 oe y 
than to make the merchants engaged in the trade pay for it by means of a spects y- 

oe is not disproportioned to the advan- 


62. But in whatever manner it be paid, this charge , fi 
tages pained in a mercantile point of view, and in the increased ier anere Onn ea 
remote districts which it would be difficult to assist in a ee ea yt ne anal 
ial bi 1 costs are sma peris 

commercial bighway. Both commerce and costs oe Bae al itae ob atari 


scale; but the political advantages are not small. friendly intercourse with the 


Central Asia, the possession of a legitimate interest, leading to a Bene araeterease a eee 
nations beyond the mountains, and yet committing us im no way 
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affairs must be considered valuable. Without the bond of commerce (conducted in such a 
way as to be an appreciable benefit and not a burthen and infliction on them) we must either 
have abstained altogether from direct intercourse with them, or else have entered upon it on 
avowedly political grounds. Now, we have gained as it were access to a friend’s house, from 
which we can obtain a flanking view aud obscrve the occurrences in Western Turkestan from 
which we are otherwise cut off by the Hindoo Kush and by the tribes that inhabit its flanks, 


63. If, as seems probable, there has been in several cases a tendency on the part of the 
Russian frontier officers, cager for distinction, to exaggerate into the importance of a casus belli 
questions which might have been solved by more peaceable means, and thus to force the hand 
of the Imperial Government, as it were, in the direction of war ;* then the European publicity 
secured for the fronticr affairs of Kasbgaria by our access to it as neutral observers, present 
there on our own lawful occasions, is likely in similar cases to turn the svale in favor of 
greater moderation and less precipitancy on the part of the subordinate agents of Russia, 
regarding whom one of themselves writes :— 


“Not only the Russian Generals, but even the youngest Lieutenants, raved after further 
extensiov of territory, while those of the officers who were entrusted with any sort of inde. 
pendent command, carried into effect their individual schemes.” [Russia and England in 
Central Asia, by M. A. Terentyef, St. Petersburg 1875. ‘Translated by IF. C. Daukes, 
B.C.S. Printed at the Foreign Department Press, 1876, Vol. II., p. 66.] 


64. Publicity would probably minimize the danger of collisions being brought about by 
the hot-beadedness of local officers anxious to pick a quarrel with their semi-civilized neigh- 
bours, and would reduce the chances of an attack by Russia on Kashyaria, to the case of the 
deliberate action of either party or the misconduct of unruly subjects of the Asiatic power. 
That the Ameer will avoid such madness on his own part and on that of his subjects is shown 
by his consistent endeavours (mentioned in former paragraphs) to satisfy the just requirements 
of Russia. He has both the will and the power to do so, and he is likely to prove a far better 
neighbour than she has yet had in Central Asia. There would then only remain the possibility 
of Russia for some purpose of her own, without the inducement of insults or wrongs to avenge, 
deliberately undertaking the conquest of Kashgaria. The supposition that she might do this 
for the sake of obtaining a shorter and easier road into China, is not borne out by the physical 
characters of the region. She is already in possession of a route to China, shorter and easier 
than that vid Kashgar, namely, that by the Ila valley. Thus, under present circumstances, 
some at least of the possible causes or occasions for an attack on Kashgar can be withdrawn 
in a calculation of chances. 


65. That the publicity mentioned above is the chief advantage which the Ameer expects 
from our friendship, and not any material aid in men or money (any offer of the former would, 
I believe, be positively distasteful to him), is to be gathered from the whole tone of his 
conversation. He frequently makes allusion to the fact of his kingdom having emerged 
through our help into the light of day and into the knowledge of the Western uations. In 
his parting message to me, sent through the Dadkhwah of Yarkund, he spoke pointedly of 
the mutual friendship of the two States (England and Kasbgaria) as being ‘be-gharz” or 
“without requirements” from one side or the other. If one might interpret in few words the 
idea which he apparently wishes to convey to us, they would, I think, be these: “ You wish 
for the maintenance of my rule in this country. In the furtherance of my own interest, which 
is the same, my conduct towards Russia is, and will continue to be, such as to give no ground 
for attack. I ask of you no sacrifices. All I desire is that, through your means, my conduct 
pay eons known when it will avail me, and where I have no means of making myself 

eard,” 





* Mr. Schuyler, Secretary to the United States Legation at St.”Petersburg, says tliat “the (Russian) Foreign 
Office is badly informed of what goes on, and the Government has from time to time been dragged into war rather to 
support its officials than from any fixed policy of aggression. English opinion is very much considered, and purticulur 
steps are often not taken lest some difficulty with England should arise from them. 


APPENDIX xv. 
[Referred to in Paragraph 115 of Chapter Vj 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORT BY SIR DOUGLAS FORSYTH, C.B, K.C8.1L, LATE SPECIAL ENVOY 
TO KASHGAR. Pe 


gr, a of te coon sa Heese ee reins of the mio to Ka 
information that is of ordinary public 2 icy e ae oe ate all the 
acquire special information which may be of some importance to the Go a ee 
_ at this present juncture when events in Asia are so rapidly changing iat eka ae 
of the state of parties five or ten years ago is but a little guide toa coin he cacctaiae 
is passing now. prehension of what 


2. General Kaufmann has made the r isiti 

. ra ‘ emark that th § 

thing of a political character in Central Asia, except by Saudi cn pier ee 
Aa $ ‘ ig 

to be almost impossible, and my own experience leads me to the same conslaion. If ties 

fore, when treating of subjects on which I have had to derive my information from the atate- 

ments of others second or third hand, subsequent experience should prove me to be wron I 

trust the recognized difficulty of the position may be taken into account. ss 


3. The Government of India will probably expect to be informed,~— 

First.—As to the nature of the country and character of the 1 
Ee "y r e people over whom the Ameer 
Second.—As to the nature of that rule, and the chances of its continuance viewed from an 
internal point. 

Third.—The character of his relations with foreign powers and his ability to resist 


attack. 

4. As it was part of my instructions, if practicable, to return vid Badakshan and Cabul 
and IT was placed in a position to collect some information regarding Afghanistan as it is viewed 
from bebind the drop-scene, so to speak, which is placed before us in India, I propose to add 
remarks on this country also. 

First.—Nature of the country and character of the people of Kashgar. 


5. The kingdom which Ameer Yakoob Khan has carved out for himself is for all pur- 
poses of internal government sufficiently well defined on three sides ; and the people who 
inhabit the eastern slopes of the great mountain chain which under the names of Pamir, Alai- 
Ala-Tagh, Tian-Shan, and Tengri Khan, extend from Taghdumbash just north of the Hindoo 
Kush to Kara-Shahr, and even beyond to Turfun, all owe him undivided allegiance; within 
this basin, if it may be so called, a great variety of tribes is to be found, and the general 
character of all except when their martial energies are called forth by some political excitement 
is that of peaceful industrious inhabitants. I can speak from experience regarding the 
inhabitants of the south side of the country, which is probably the most richly cultivated and 
most thickly populated. Everywhere we found the villagers good husbandmen and devoted to 
their work. It was frequently asserted by the Ameer’s officials who accompanied us in our 
travels that these people were exceedingly docile and disinclined to mix themselves up in politics. 
The appearance of the country favors such belief. ‘The peasants’ houses are scattered over 
the country with no sort of protection from open attacks or from robberies. Cultivation, 


which is entirely dependent on irrigation from the numberless streams and canals which flow 
is most luxuriant and can be increased 


from the mountains or well up from hundreds of springs, nt a 
to any extent, and there is reason to assume that if Kashgar were to fall into the hands of a 
e of his contact with Europeaus to 


European power, or if the present Ruler take advantage of 
introduce the benefits of western civilization, and above all, if the Government be settled and 
sure, the prosperity of this country north of the great Himalayan range would rapidly equal 


that of the Punjab. . 

6. In thews and sinews the beef-eating Turks, braced as they are by a colder climate, 
free from prejudices, and thoroughly independent in character are, I should say, deny 
superior, physically, to any inhabitants of India. They struck me as being a more ae 2 
European than Afghans or any other Asiatics of the south, and in point of intelligence, t ous 
not so quick or subtle as people of the south, they display readiness of invention and an 
aptness for taking advantage of mechanical improvements. They understand how to economise 
labor, and have a decidedly practical turn of mind. 

I should say, then, that the raw material of the 
and capable of great things by way of production. 

36 


agricultural districts is excecdingly good 


[ exlii ] 


7. From what we could Jearn regarding the same class towards the north, who thick] 
people the sub-mountain tract between Aksu and Kara-Shabr, I should say that thei, 
characteristics are much the same. Higher up on the mountain sides are the different tribes 
of Kirghiz who wander with their flocks and herds from pasture to pasture, and who refuse 
altogether to abandon their nomad habits for a settled life. These have not the same prospect 
or perhaps power of expansion as we may look for in the settled agricultural population, but in 
a land where meat is consumed by all even to the lowest beggar, the existence of a large race 
of shepherds is an important element when considering the wealth of the country. 


8. The town population of this kingdom is a less satisfactory feature, owing partly to 
the remarkable absence of manufacturing industry. Hitherto, the wants of the people have 
beeu comparatively few, and their tastes simple, though far, very far from being uncivilized 
or savage as some in ignorance have supposed, but grain being plentiful and payments for 
service being in kind, the temptation to spend money on luxuries has been comparatively small. 


9. It isa mistake to suppose there are no manufactures at all, for we were much struck 
by seeing strings of ponies and camels laden with bales of cotton goods passing from the east 
to Badakshan and Kokand, and even to Russia. But it was a matter of remark that in a cold 
climate where the finest wool is grown and the people could not exist without the warmest 
clothing, not a single manufacture of woollen cloth of any kind was to be seen. The use of 
sheep skin as a lining for all garments and the manufacture of a felt as a floor covering for all 
houses accounts for the disposal of the large amount of wool which is found in a country 
abounding with flocks. 


10. Though the country abounds in mineral wealth, and here and there we saw good fur- 
naces for smelting ore, and observed other indications of mines having been worked, the manu- 
facture of raetal cannot be said to have reached anything approaching to perfection, in fact 
except for the most ordinary necessaries of life the people are dependent on trade with foreign 
countries for the supply of their wants. This naturally encourages a spirit of enterprise 
amonest the townpeople and an amount of activity which often degenerates into a restless 
discontent against their rulers. 


il. Fanatical zeal for religion is not a characteristic of the agricultural population. 
Long accustomed to the easy tolerance of the Chinese rule, when laxity of morals and a love 
of sensual pleasure prevailed, the Mahomedans outside the towns rather sigh for the liberty of 
conscience they once enjoyed and now have lost. But in the towns the rows and insurrectious 
which periodically deluged their streets with blood were rather the results of a desire to get rid 
of the hated Chinese yoke than of any extraordinary zeal for the faith. 

Without doubt, however, whatever the cause may be, the inhabitants of Kashgar, 
Yarkund, Khoten, aud uotably Kuchar, have rendered themselves conspicuous iv history by 
their frequent insurrections, and there is a turbulent element in all these cities which requires 
to be held in cheek by a master-hand. 


Arguing from analogy, there is little reason to suppose that if the blessings 
of Western science are made known to these people, and factories spring up in 
the town, the spirit of liberty and agitation for change which seems to dwell in our factories, 
will be absent from Yarkund, and however much reform aud progress with reason are desirable 
a merely insurrectionary spirit is not to be commended. 


12. There is one broad distinctive feature in both town and country which places the 
people of Eastern Turkestan on a lofty pedestal above Afghans, Persians, and Indians. They 
have no prejudice of caste or of race, no old animosities against the Feringhee, little proselytiz- 
ing zeal, and no hesitation to mix with foreigners. 


Wherever we went we found the tradesmen in the bazaar or the headman of the village 
anxious to receive and entertain us hospitably. One day when I was visiting the different 
serais in the city of Kashgar, I found it was etiquette to accept a heavy luncheon at each place, 
and Lcould only avoid offence by promising to call again and see the rest, when I found the 
process of repeated dining could not be continued. 


13, There is a geniality of manner and a thorough good-heartedness in these people 
which has been noted by all travellers from the earliest times. When they met some of the 
Hindoo portion of our party I was struck by noticing that they did not look upon their pre- 
judices with contempt, or withdraw the skirt of their garment from contact in pride or disgust, 
us we may see done elsewhere; but there was an inability to understand why a set of men 
should cut themselves off fromm the blessings which God had given to all, and a feeling of com- 
passion for such deluded mortals. In some of the towns, Yarkund for instance, where Cash- 
mere intrigue eserts a baneful influence, as it does wherever it exists, Hindoos are at times 
subjected to annoyanee, and proselytizing zeal is directed to their discomfort, but this has been 
notived as the result of Cashmeree intrigue from the days of Moorcroft and Burnes, and has 
nothing to do with the present state of Cashmere polities. And the primary cause of this is 
unquestionably the jealousy on the part of the less skilful Mahomedan merchant, of their far 
cleverer and more business-like rivals, the Hindoos. Love of profit, under guise of the love of 
God, is ut the bottom of the intolerance of Hindoos in Yarkund. In Kashgar the difference 
between Hindoos and Mabomedauis was, we found, much less marked, and if a Hindoo was 


[  exliii j 


wise enough in his own generation not to obt 
or desire to interfere with him. 


14, A good deal has heen heard of the Tunganis, and it is seareely necessary for me to 


describe them now. They undoubtedly are a troubles ‘ti 
Akai the disestion-of Kaceatale oa er Troublesome portion of the people ; and it may be 


an they ‘ ‘ 
Ameer ; but there are very few south of Aksu, and nealy. Se in the Le poe ee 
y. 


15. The number of pure Chinese (all compelled to profess Isla 
country is greater than I should have supposed to judge of the atures of holesal 
which were brought over the mountains a few years ago, but they are too fen a be endnin 
account except as peaceful artizans, Such then is, 80 far ag Iam able ba fort ne 
general character of the people who have become the subjects of Ameer Yakoob Kieg as 


rude his exclusive prejudices, there was no attempt 


) remaining in the 


16. There is no potentate living who has i 
3 t ing | acquired more completely the tit] ien- 
tal despot than Yakoob Khan, Atalik Ghazee, His character has be aaitsd in Te t 
colors, and there were not a few who thought that the visit of a British mission to his court 
matt ee ve ep 3 ye ee oe contact with him and free intercourse with 
is people have enabled us to form a tolerably correct re. favor: ini i 
character and rule. y and more favorable opinion of his 


17. ae es nee which brought Yakoob Khan on to the scene in Kashgar, and 
so long ae 7 : g it, or supremacy, it would be vain to expect that moderation of refine- 
ment would find a place in the counsels or actions of him or of any Asiatic Chief. Treachery 
in love or war is not a sin in the eyes of good Mahomedans, and the stories which are only 
too truly told of perfidious acts and of wholesale murders are to be viewed with reference to 
the manners and customs of the country and people where such scenes are enacted. Coups 
@état ave common to all countries where despotism in any form exists, and if in highly civiliz- 
ed European countries scores of citizens whose offence is that their political views are opposed 
to the Government of the day, are seized and hurried off to languish in exile for the rest of 
their days, we cannot be surprised if in Asiatie countries a despotic ruler should get rid of 
obnoxious subjects by sending them to that borne from which there is no return. 

18. So long as wav is being carried on there must be excesses, and it is scarcely fair to 
condemn a man on the exagyerated reports which are invariably spread by the vanquished, 
or on the boasts of victors. Certainly, so far as our enquiries extended, there was no such 
wholesale massacre of helpless inhabitants by Yakoob Khan as we read of in the annals of the 
Mogul dynasties. It is said that in the country about Manas the land was devastated and 
the population destroyed by the Ameer’s armies; but this assertion comes through Russian 
sources, and cannot be accepted without much suspicion and enquiry. It is to the interest of 
Russia to represent Yakoob Khan in*the most unfavorable light. 

19. From the time that Yakoob Khan established bis undisputed authority he has mani- 
fested the strongest desire to rule with justice according to the precepts of the koran. In fact, 
owing to his previous inexperience in the work of administration, Ameer Yakoob Khan 
endeavours to take the koran for his guide in all matters and to gain a character for sanctity by 
enforcing its maxims of government and religious exercises. 

20. Offences against the State, and crimes, such as murder, robbery, and adultery are 
dealt with severely, and the consequence is that in no part of the world is the life or property 


of private citizens safer than in Kashgar. 

21. A merchant armed with the usual passport can travel with his goods from one end 
of the country to the other without fear of molestation. The common people are niet to 
no great oppression, or wholesale plunder by the officials, and itis a remarkable feature in his 


rule, and an example of one advantage at all events which can be extracted from Gernot Ber 
ernment, that however far distant the province may be from the seat of Coen ; ue 
Ameer’s officials have a wholesome dread of incurring the wrath cE an master y giving | ie 
i Vv » Governor of inze brings his yearly reve 
people ground of complaint. When the Governor of a provinze 2 | : 
the A meer, all anplaints made against him are attended to, the Ameer Spee ities be 
tinuously to the work of enquiring into his system of government, Se, ae i Dt 
the particular province are disposed of. It is a characteristic of a mo a A Sho Be ae 
the Ameer trusts no one, and no one trusts his fellow: consequently no eae 


2 : : ; ad-quarters, There may be great evil in this, 
his actions may not be reported to head-quarters Loa ae oe cllGat requests had to 


tainly there is a great want of liberty of action: we for 5 ims > 

be foeaunlad ch the King for diluee oud that no official dared to take pie Sian 
responsibility. Officials and subjects are all kept in a state of pupilage. a that the habit 
Consultations between individuals are disallowed, and I have already exp a stcaint would be 
of visiting from house to house is strongly discouraged. Such a system 0 ie a Gah aia 
intolerable to Europeans, but seems to be well understood by these peop 


repucnant to their ideas. dail 
2 : : report dal 

22. The Governors of towns maintain regular agents in a hank himselé 
the most trifling details regarding the manner of life of the inhabi a Feces AUGae 
has similarly a certain number of confidentiz ; directly to the Ameer ; 
not trusted, or are employed ou special service as news- 


; pare 
tial news-agents who reside 
writers, reporting 
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Governors being obliged to furnish the messengers for the conveyance of their reports. This 
system has one advantage, that the humblest complaints reach the ears of the highest, and the 
tyranny and exactions of local officials are kept in check. 


23, It was said now and then by some of the people whom we met that they preferred 
the Chinese rule because they were less taxed and less subjected to religious exercises. [ 
believe there is truth in the statement that the Chinese Governors as a rule were lenient in this 
respect; but the amount of taxation levied by the Ameer is in strict accordance with the 
precept of tho koran,—one-tenth of the produce of the land and one in forty or 24 per cent, 
in the case of flocks and merchandise being levied. All other cesses, such as house-tax, tax on 
looms, &e., are unknown, and inthis respect the condition of the people in Kashgar contrasts 
favorably with that of the people in India.. The Ameer reserves to himself the right of pre- 
emption over all goods offered for sale. Forced loans have been taken from the merchants, 
and in time of war horses and goods have been forcibly purchased; but the loans have been 
repaid, and though we heard complaints that the valuation put upon property thus taken was 
often too low, the complaint is open to question ; and anyhow we heard of the owners demand- 
ing and often gaining compensation, so that the amount of oppression likely to be done is not 
great. I am aware that the absence of failure in the present system is entirely due to the 
force of the Ameer’s own character; otherwise I should have to record a very different state 
of feeling amongst the people. 


24, It is the Ameer’s practice to leave the collection of the land revenues and the fiscal 
management of the various provinces to his Dadkhwahs and other Lieutenants. They are 
responsible for the maintenance of their army and of all public establishments, and after 
defraying all expenses are required to send the surplus to the Royal Treasury. No detailed 
accounts are rendered to the Ameer, nor has he any system of records by which he can check 
the receipts and expenditure in each province. 


25. A Government more absolutely bereft of statistical information it is impossible to 
conceive. Syud Yakoob Khan has more than once lamented to me the deficiency of his master 
in this respect. The details of civil administration are wholly unknown and little cared for by 
him, and, as a natural consequence, he loses a considerable amount of legitimate income. 


26. Many of the officials attached to the Court invest their earnings in trade ventures, 
and some of them are increasing their wealth rapidly. Jemadar Nubbi Buksh, for instance, 
makes regular loans to merchants in the city of Kashgar. The accumulated wealth of the 
Ameer in stores collected by plunder of the Chinese, &c., must be very much greater than 
would appear by the absence of display at his Court. His enormous power over his own 
officials is based on the expectation of special rewards and large presents, as well as on the 
certainty of speedy punishment if offence is given. 


27. Ifthe Ameer’s successor be a man of less force or character and is unable to maintain 
a wholesome influence over his subordinates, and is indifferent to the administration of justice, 
the Government must fall into disorder, and extortion and cruelty will effect the ruin of the 
people. 


28. I might indulge in the hopes which Syud Yakoob Khan fondly cherishes in spite of 
all discouragement that his master may be induced to adopt a proper system of Government 
which shall not be wholly dependent on the rule of a single individual, however able and 
vigorous. But it is my duty here to give a faithful portrait of things as they are, leaving the 
future to disclose itself. 


29. I now come to the question of the Ameer’s rule continuing, supposing it to be 
threatened by no other than internal trouble. The dangers he has in this respect to fear arise 
from three sources, v2z.— 


I.—The possible insurrection of the people. 
II.—The possible hostility of the Khoja interest. 
III.—The discontent of his own followers. 


30. As for the first cause it is impossible to assert that the Tungani element in the 
north part of his dominions may not derive such an accession of strength from brethren 
across the border as to cause the disaffected to try their hand once more at insurrection. The 
injudicious action of a too zealous officer may rouse the excitable nature of the people in Kuchar 
or Kara-Shahr; but judging by the experience of the past, I should say there was little fear 
of their being able to effect anything like a successful combination. Prom the peasantry and 
people generally there is nothing to fear; for they are unwarlike, and I should say very 
indifferent to all forms of Government, so long as they are left in undisturbed possession of 
their fields and houses. 


31. As regards the second possible cause of trouble, so far as our information goes, all 
the leading Khojas who came to the front during the revolt of the Tunganis perished in the 
destruction of the Khoja principality formed by Rashuddin with Kuchar as his capital. 
There are, it is said, still many members of the Kuchar colony of Khojas residing on their 
ancestral estates in the suburbs of Kuchar; but none of them are men of note or influence 
beyond their immediate vicinity. The only Kboja of note now in the country, so far as I can 
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learn, is Hakim Khan Torah, gon of 
: the ] 

= he ne see ae in the Maser ee the Kok 
ojas who always raised revolt, and in th Hee o 

a cep hy blidie: Goatees cea hese hostilities it does ‘ ; 
a ce a ae . nes Suche for the success of their nee a rey merecevet 
throw Chinese rule The ine, i and Kashgar in any one of their four Ss hae 
¢ . ne present representative of th 3 pts to over- 

; ted tr : he Kokand Kh 

was ousted from the patrimony, he was sent to take possession of, ae. eve, oe nn 
0 te 


country. This Buzurg Khan, it is said. j mc 
Zh eee is 
Kuan. He is said to have four sons living with hee at Kokand on the bounty of Kbuda Yar 


32. ‘The Kuchar Khojas only appear to have m 

2 yd ‘ 1 ade an at 
“ eae Gk er Sis pauls on this one occasion of the Tunweat ao wer aan a 
ee ee ont i 'y ; and they only took advantage of an opportunit that aa 
ae ie Soe Ghia dred me bein eo ie : were the Kokand” Khojas in the 
ee oe ean the control of affairs ate enero cole cere i but 
3 ae ele i ae a“ position in society. In fact, the authority they a ee t of 
a Dice as ee _ by the nature of the case. ‘The Tungani rebels had destioyal 
Kuchar Khoj. d me ut they set up no other in its place; and in the absence of such th 

uchar Khojas, under Rashuddin as their leader, endeavoured to establish a Khoja pri eae 
on the ruins of the overturned rale. And at the time that Buzurg Khan ated Ene 
at Kashgar, Rashuddin was acknowledged King all over the country from Yark c @ claimant 
though his short reign was one of incessant trouble and discord. z arkund to Turfan, 


: and Khoja family, 
hinese rule it was the Kokand 


33. The power of the Kuchar Khojas for f ischi 
broken ae and ma - - be Abpreleniled fora any paltial ietasses eee ae oe on 
seems otherwise with Buzurg an; he has been acknowledged as the lawful heir to the 
Government, and is deprived of his tights by an usurper wit : ail to posed ee 
that of might against right. In this Hee iE he aliould; or teen Gute oe ne 
Government at the instigation, properly supported, of interested parties he would no doubt pe 
able to cause the Ameer considerable difficulty, for he has ruled in Kashgar as the 
acknowledged King, and his son can claim the succession as heir to his father at ‘an fitting 
opportunity in the future. This is the chief danger that menaces the Ameer’s Goreraneat 
from the Khoja party. Buzurg, or bis son, may remain quiet during the Ameer’s life, but 


they may contest the succession with his son. 


_ 34, The third source of trouble is to be found in the constitution of the Ameer’s Court 
which is composed almost entirely of Andijanis. In fact, he and his followers are, in a 
measure, as alien to the people of the country as the English are to India, and his officials 
know less of the geography and of the names of the, villages than we did of the Punjab when 
we took that country. Frequently when travelling about with the Ameer’s officers, if we 
asked what such and such a village was, or who a certain local magnate might be, they would 
laughingly reply that they were strangers to the country. When I proposed to return 
to India by the Kogyar route, Tashkhoja, the Dadkhwah’s confidential agent, was quite 
ignorant of the geography, and on each day’s march he would come to me for information. 
Once or twice when an opportunity occurred, and the people of the country were in a confi- 
dential mood, they would speak to us of the Andijani officers in terms of dislike. 
an argument in favor of the stability of the Ameer’s 


all events the Andijanis would stick by each other. But 
re is an amount of underground 


35. This primd facie would be 


rule, for it would be supposed that at 


from various indications I am disposed to the belief that the 
resent display. Nearly every Andijani 


discontent with their Chief, which they dare not at p 
now serving with the Ameer has become an exile from his home in consequence of hostility 
to Russia, or has been tempted to join his ranks in the hope of sharing in his prosperity. 
‘hey have nearly all left their families or relations in Kokand at the mercy of the Russian 
Government, and this gives the Russians a certain hold over them ; for T have heard of threats 
being conveyed to them that in the event of their Aghting against the Russians, their faurilies 
at home will be subjected to reprisals. It is quite possible then that the Ameer might find 
himself weakened, or at all events sorely troubled by the defection of his own officers. Mirza 
Ahmed would probably lead any movement against the Amecr amongst his own followers, as 
he is reported to have attempted doing some time back. 


: . ee erie : : : Syud 
36. H tem of distrust, too, is likely to disguss many of his followers; and Syz 
wae area stress on this. He lamented much the 


Yakoob Khan in our parting interview laid ent 
haere ak of pool Lieutenants on whom he could with safety rely, mentioning Mahomed 
Yunus Dadkhwah of Yarkund as the only man, except himself, on whom the Ameer ee 
his full confidence. My opinion of the ‘Amcer’s character is such that I think he Se e 
to manage the whole country by himself, and so long as he lives and is undisturbed from 
without, his rule will continue with undiminished vigour. 

37. 1 had only one opportunity of seeing the heir-apparent, Beg 


be unfair to form a decided opinion as to his ay for future goveru 
an acquaintance. id not speak favorably o 


But Syud Yakoob Khan 
37 


Kuli Beg, and it would 
ment from so transient 
f his powers, and this 
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opinion is coincided in by others, so that the prospect is not altogether good, and justifies the 
anxiety which Syud Yakoob Khan did not attempt to disguise from me regarding the stability 
of his master’s rule. 


38. Fortunately for the Ameer, he has in his nephew, this man Syud Yakool Khan, one 
of the shrewdest, most intelligent, and enlightened of Asiatics. Having spent many years 
in Constantinople, and being naturally very liberal-minded as regards polities (though jn 
personal expenditure he has, I am sorry to say, acquired an evi] character for stinginess), he 
knows exactly what bis master ought to do, and if allowed full authority, would doubtless 
establish a tolerably sound system of government. His influence with his uncle has always 
been beneficially exercised, but he has had to contend against jealousies and intrigue, as well 
as against the ignorant suspicions of the Ameer. For the Ameer has a fickle and most sus- 
picious nature, as I found frequently to my great annoyance, and on several occasions when 
Syud Yakoob Khan failed to carry out some point or other in our negotiations, on which we 
were agreed, he was obliged to confess that counter-influence had been too much for him. 


39. But we may hope that the Ameer, who at the present time is 61 years old, and in 
the full vigour of manhood, may be spared to reign in peace for many years to come, and that 
the wise counsels of such an adviser as the Syud may avail to establish a settled system of 
government. 


40. In the letter of instructions I was directed to ascertain the political boundaries of 
the kingdom of Kashgar, and I found this no easy matter, because tlhe Ameer himself does not 
seem to be quite certain as to their limits; but so far as I am able to judge, they are as 
follows :-— 


Commencing from the south-east corner, there is no question that the Kuen-Luen range is, 
and always has been, in Yarkund territory; and as the jade quarries in the lower Karakash 
valley have been worked by the Chinese for the last 150 years, we may assume that the valley 
forms a boundary. To judge from the names of places, Turki words are used to designate 
halting places up to the Sasser Pass, and on the left bank of the Shyok river there are still 
the remains of a wall and fortification erected more than two centuries ago by the Raja of 
Ladak to check the invasion of the Turks. Daulat-beg-uldi and Kara Korum Brangsa are 
Turki names, and we read in the Zarith-i-Rashidi that Sultan Syud came with a force of 
5,000 horsemen and overran the whole country of Ladak. ‘This invasion was twice repeated ; 
and it may be remarked, with reference to the supposed impassable character of those moun- 
tains, that from the very earliest time, centuries before the Christian era, Khoten was invaded 
from India and incursions from one side or the other have been periodically made. 


41. Though these facts however have historic interest at the present time, so far as I 
could ascertain from the Yarkundis themselves, no claim is asserted to any tract of country 
south of the Karakash river; and on the Yarkund river they do not come higher up than 
Kufeelong ; but for convenience sake I would put the boundary at Ak-Tagh; and in laying 
out supplies I practically made that point the limit. The line then would run from the eastern 
corner of the Kuen-Luen, longitude 81, down to Karakash river to Suget, across that pass to 
Ak-'Tagh, longitude 78°5, (approximate) latitude 35°59; thence down the Yarkund river to 
Kunjut 

42. Kunjut is beyond Yarkund territory, and little or nothing is known of the geography 
of that part; but taking the line somewhere along the northern slope of the great Himalayan 
chain through Taghdumbash, we come to Aktash on the Pamir, and thence by the Tagharma 
plain to Kizil Art. 

43. The Kirghiz of the Kizil Art plain owe an easy kind of allegiance, at one time to 
Kokand, and at another to Kashgar ; and unfortunately this servitude of two masters is not 
unlikely to cause complications tu which I shall allude presently. , 


44. In the extreme western corner the Terek Pass leading to Kokand is a well-defined 
boundary. Thence it passes along the watershed of the Ak-Tagh to Chadir-kul, revarding 
which Colonel Gordon gives his testimony. When he was starting for that lake, ] asked where 
the Russian boundary was, and received the reply that ‘Tash Robat was in Kashgar territory, 
and a fort there, built by one of the former rulers of Kashgar, and still extant, seemed to bear 
out this assertion. But on reaching the Hort of Chakmak, Colonel Gordon learned that 
practically the Russian boundary had been pushed forward so as to include the Chadir-kul, and 
the local Governor of the fort accepted the Torgat Pass as the Russian boundary. From 
thence the line passes along the high mountain ‘Tianshan range north and north-east to Kara- 
Shahr. There is no positively defined line, but it is understood that the slopes on the east and 
south belong to the Ameer, and those on the other side belong to Russia or China. ‘The 
intermediate ridges and plateau are practically no an’s land. Such is the explanation given 
to me by some Kirghiz whom I met in the Artysh valley when we stood in front of the great 
Aksai chain and had a glorious panoramic view of the ‘Tianshan mountains. In this cham 
beyond the Chakmak and Terektz fortifications there are only two practicable passes—one the 
Bedul, which communicates between Issikkul and Ush ‘Turfan, the other is the Muzart Pass 
on the road from Aksu to Kuldja. 
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49. Szill th ris afrai 
hoes aoe He mts is afraid of attack from that quarter, and he made a special request 
th v represent his case to His Excellency the Viceroy and procure some assurance fr 
e Chinese Government ; I therefore mention this now. ii 
50. But his chief dread is, of course, Russi i 1 
. ad is, , Russia, who is graduall d i 
ad as I shall presently show. Commencing ou the net, Hise his takes sane ot 
ar ja, and apparently of the whole Ih valley up to the range which separates it from Yulduz; 
: c age thus threaten Kashgar by the Muzart Pass, and if we may believe the account put 
aot Mr. Ashton Dilke, who wrote from near Kuldja, and being the guest of Russian 
fee professed to express their views, it was actually arranged in 1872 to send a force by 
he route, whilst another army took the line of the Naryn and Chadirkul. This invasion was, 
says, only averted by the timely concession to Count Kaulbars’ demands by the Ameer. 


51. Taking the part of the Tian Shan range, which ruus south-west, the pass at Bedul, 
but had it not been for the 


aang from Issikkul to Ush Turfan, is available for troops ; 
meng of so careful an authority as Mr. Michell, I should describe it as not favorable for 
he passage of large bodies. 
a 52. Colonel Gordon has given a valuable report on th 
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53. he pass leading by the extreme sout 
perhaps, the easiest of all, and when the Russians take Kokand which, by 
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open to attack from a force coming from Tashkend. 
54. Ihave alluded to the Kirghiz on the Kizil Art, and their double allegiance to the 
Kokand, she will of course claim all the 


Rulers of Kashgar and Kokand. When Russia takes 
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Khan in the direction of the Pamir. Russia will in fact command Tashkurgan, Sirikol, and 
the rond across the Pamir to Wakhan, and thus at the point of junction between the Hindoo 
Kush, the Himalayas, and the Pamir plateau, Russia will be within a few miles of touching 
Cashmere. 


55. With reference to the approaching annexation of Kokand by Russia, I may men- 
tion here that Khudayar Khan made overtures this spring to the Ameer of Kashgar to join in 
opposing Russia, and there were strong rumours of a jebad being proclaimed, but to all 
overtures he turned a deaf ear. 


56. The question whether Amecr Yakoob Khan can resist Russia’s open attack must be 
answered by o decided negative. Captain Biddulph has given a very correct estimate of the 
Ameer’s military strength, and Colonel Gordon’s remarks are quite in accordance with my 
own views. 


57. It is true that the natural strength of the mountain defences has been increased by 
a good system of fortifications, and could be held by a few resolute men well equipped and 
disciplined against a large invading force, but the Amecr’s army does not fulfil the necessary 
conditions. In artillery he is miserably weak ; and though for individual valor his men may 
be equal to any force that can be brought against them, still discipline and military science 
must speedily gain the day. What might be the result if the Ameer were allowed some years 
of peace, during which time he availed himself of western help, I would not undertake to say ; 
but unfortunately just at present fear prevents him from carrying out his own desires in this 
respect. The present organization of the Ameer’s forces is essentially conservative and opposed 
to the introduction of military improvements from the west. Syud Yakoob Khan brought 
six or seven Turkish officers and artizans from Constantinople for the purpose if drilling his 
troops, and casting guus, &e., but the Ameer would not allow them to be employed, and the 
Syud gave as his reason the Ameer’s great dread lest Russia should think he was preparing to 
go to war with her, and that thus he should bring down at once an invading army before he 
had time to prepare for resistance. 


58. If, then, Ameer Yakoob Khan sees no hope, either now or in the future of resisting 
a warlike attack, his only chance of safety lies in adopting such a conciliatory tone in his 
dealings with the dreaded power that no possible cause of offence can be found. Such was the 
decided advice that I ventured to give, and in return I received ample assurance that this line 
of conduct would be adopted. 


59. Unfortunately Asiatic rulers have not the same ideas of right and wrong that we 
have, and it is difficult for them not to seize an advantage if they think they can do so with 
impunity. False pride too, and love of despotic display, lead them to the commission of acts 
which they have afterwards to repent too often with serious loss. We had an instance of this 
during the visit of our mission. 


60. In pursuance of the promises of the treaty concluded by Count Kaulbars, some 
Russian merchants sent over a venture of goods to Kashgar in 1873. Their story is that they 
were not allowed to sell their merchandise freely in the city, but that the Ameer took all to 
himself at his own valuation, which, of course, they said was much below the proper value, 
and they were then summarily dismissed. 


61. The version of this affair which I heard was somewhat more favorable to the Ameer, 
inasmuch as it was said that the full value of the goods was given, but the merchants were 
paid in cash and dismissed at once, whereas they wished to invest the money in return pur- 
chases and so reap a profit both ways; and it was the loss of these return profits which was a 
legitimate ground of complaint. ‘This seems probable, but in any case the Ameer was wholly 
in the wrong when he interfered with their liberty of action. Fortunately he had the good 
sense to send agents over to apologise and make reparation, and so, for a time, he has averted 
the storm. I believe bis reason for thus dealing with them was his desire to have no Russians 
in the country whilst our mission was there. He had the idea then—and_ perhaps has still— 
tbat Russians aud English cannot possibly meet except as deadly foes; and it is not very com- 
plimentary to us, but still the fact, that when I urged the importance of the Ameer giving no 
sort of offence to Russia, and I explained the impossibility of England or any civilised power 
countenancing bim in an act of bad faith, Syud Yakoob Khan advised me not to say too much 


on the subject, for it would only strengthen the Ameer’s belief that we were in great dread of 
Russia. 


62. Another belief which is shaved by him in common with all other Asiatics is, that 
Russia is not above irritating those with whom she wishes to quarrel, and thus compelling a 
cause of offence to arise. For this reason the Ameer saw wisdom in seeking the friendship of 
England and the protection of Turkey, hoping that by thus bringing his affairs before an 
European tribunal he might have some one to judge between himself and another. A con- 
sideration of the advantage gained by having a competent person on the spot to judge of all 
that passes between himself and other powers induced the Ameer to consent to the establishment 
of an agent at Kashgar. [am convinced that he has no desire ever to see himself supported 


by British bayonets, or by British officers, but he looks to the moral support which a friend- 
ship with us will give. 
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of our country with foreign powers. 


Any attempt at holding their own b Nati iefs is vi 4 
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opposition and gives offence. Similarly, if a Native gentleman tries to place himself on i 
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equality with English officers, he is too often condemned as an u 
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& A feeling of innate superiority pervades the miud 
assume a patronising or imperious air, which must often be most galling to Native 
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gentlemen. Its result, too often, is to bree 
all kinds of petty reprisals. Any one acquainte 
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that are made by Rajas and others to gain # Vic 
stories of officers being kept waiting purposely, or not met at a properly 
or subjected to some petty annoyance ; all done with the object of increasing the importance of 
the native, and lessening that of tue Englishman in the eyes of spectators. 
These things done between ourselves and the people of India are bad enough, but they are 
Worse when practised towards Asiatics who owe us no allegiance and are mere ea 
atleman 12 


through India, or are the guests of our Government. Syud Yakoob Khan is a gent 
e first passed through India he was subjected to 


every sense of the word, yet, when bh 

serious annoyance. Ihrar Khan who came down to India as Envoy had to submit to rough 
treatinent, of which be does not cease to complain, and which he, far different to the Syud, 
tried to retaliate upon us. Fortunately the recent orders of His Excellency regarding the 
proper treatment of Envoys w 1 possible complaint as regards them in future. 
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69. No doubt the difference of religion and custom has much to do with all this, and 
Englishmen justly fcel their pride hurt when the commonest native refuses to take food 
or water at their hands. In the case of Mahomedans the refusal to cat and drink with us 
is wholly contrary to the rules of the Koran, and is the result of the debasement of their 
customs by contact with the Hindoos. No such prejudices are to be found in other Maho- 
medav countries, and in Turkestan Englishmen are admitted to a complete freedom of inter- 
course, and are treated frankly on terms of perfect equality, without any of the hankering 
after petty reprisals which is so remarkable and troublesome in India. Our experience in 
Turkestan was that of honored guests; and it may be said that we were not proper judges 
on this point, but we certainly had good opportunities of learning the manners aud customs 
of the people, and we found no desire to subject us to petty annoyances, and as certainly, 
no intention on their part of adopting any cringing subservience, 


GYA. It has been remarked that the Russians get on much better with Asiatics than 
Englishmen do; they are said to accommodate themselves to their ways much more than we do, 
have less of our prejudices, and su forth. 


70. On this subject the Editor of the Moscow Gazette once remarked to me that Russia 
is now in the same position that we held iu India a century ago; then we were in the 
minority altogether and could not afford to give ourselves airs; so Russia is or was when 
this conversation took place, but as he remarked, when ounce the Turks have been completely 
subdued, the Russians will assume all the haughty airs of conquerors, and will become as 
much disliked as we are said to be. But there is one difficulty we have had to contend with to 
which the Russians will never be exposed; they will not have to conteud with the iron oppo- 
sition of caste prejudice, and their social intereourse with these people will always be tolerably 
unrestricted. 


71. However, taking facts as they are, it is necessary to bear in mind that Eastern 
Turkestan politics have to be dealt with in quite a different way to Indian politics. 


72. There were two principles on which we acted throughont the conduct of the mission 
and a strict adherence to which I consider had a material effect on its success. At starting 
the following order was issued to the members of the mi-sion :— 


“Tnall our dealings with natives, either in Cashmere or beyond the frontier of the Maharaja, 
no attempt at deception by any one member of the embassy can be allowed. The Yarkundis 
especially are very suspicious of anything like prevarication, or change of plan or opinion ; 
our guiding principle should be that honesty is the best policy.” 

73. The second rule was to. transact all business direct with the Ameer’s responsible 
officials, and to allow my own Munshis no influence or power of interference whatever; not 
only were all representations, with rare exceptions, made either by myself personally or by some 
one or other of my officers especially deputed for the purpose, but no written communication 
from the Aimeer or Syud or other person was allowed to be read in the first instance by any 
but myself or one of my officers ; in this way the danger from petty intrigue was avoided and 
our personal influence was fully secured. 


74. The advantages to us in a military point of view of maintaining a thorough ententz 
cordiale with the people of Eastern ‘Turkestan, and of preserving that country from the 
possession of other European powers have been fully protrayed by Colonel Gordon in his 
wilitary memorandum submitted herewith, aud I need not enlarge on this branch of the 
subject. 


75. And on the commercial advantages to be gained by opening out this country, I 
need not write in this confidential paper, the subject baving been fully discussed in the 
general report. 

76. Passing out of the dominions of the Ameer of Kashgar, I now come to consider 
the information contained in Colonel Gordon’s and Captain Biddulph’s reports on the Pamir 
and Wakhan, and what has been supplied by Ressaidar Afzul Khan, Ibrahim Khan, and 


Abdul Subhan, natives attached to this mission, as well as what has been gathered from Syud 
Yakoob Khan and others. 


77. We have from all these sources learned sundry geographical and political facts of 
considerable importance. 


78. In the first place, we now know that in taking the Oxus as a boundary, and 
speaking of its sources as a political point of demarcation, we have dealt with the subject in some 
degree of ignorance. Wood’s Lake was said to be the source, and Wakban was dealt with as 
a province lying on the south-east of the Oxus. Now, however, it is clearly established that 
the Murghab branch of the Oxus takes its rise in the Little Pamir Lake, called wrongly in 
the maps Burkut Yasseen, aud Wakhan has villages on the north of the Panja stream which 
flows from Wood’s Lake, in fact the road between Killa Punj and Wood’s Lake passes along 
the north bank of the river through Wakhan villages. 


_. 19. The principality of Shighnan extends over the Shewa Pamir or plain on the south 
side of the Oxas, and Bar Punja, its chief town, is on the left bank of the river. ‘The Meer 
of Shighnan is sovereign also over the district of Roshan, which lies on the right bank of 
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79A. Abdul Subhan reports th : 
faisily and eahiest Xo Badakshan, “ ioe i eben have always been under one 
have heen = aude the elder generally rules in Shelia ae cn ba ce 
The present Ruler of Shighnan, Yusuf Ali Khan, when he heard of th china Roshan. 
the British and Russian Governments, limiting the territory of the oe between 
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79B. Although no overtures have ag ret. be : 
Ruler contemplates the Possibility of ubaudertae to Tce Radi ieee aie 
bank of the Oxus, including Bar Punja, his chief town, and throwin hinself on 
the hands of Bokhara and Russia. He knows that should he quarrel with Durwaz and K ic 
the Ameer of Cabul could now give him no assistance, and he thinks he has more to h : i 
fear from the north than he has to fear from the south. amas ae 


80. Russia will inevitably include the Roshan principalit 
elored to be Afghanistan, in her dominions, and it will be 2 ae Peas - 
to take possession of the Little Pamir Lake, and thus iusert a very narrow wedge of acti 1 
Russian territory between Afghanistan and Kashgar. ” 

ee Ce a _ ic hee es of : com pemulvely lows pass and offers an easy 
passag é , r has pushed her boundary westwards to within 40 or 
50 miles of the Pamir. 

82. So long as the mistaken idea was held that the Pamir was really the “roof” of the 
world and quite impassable for troops, it mattered little how far Kashmir penetrated in that 
direction, or who held the petty principalities ou the Hindoo-Kush. But as the mists of igno- 
rance are gradually being dissipated, we are brought face to face with facts aud are compelled 
to acknowledge danger from a -uarter whence we have a right to expect loyal assistance. 


83. It is a fact, which is notorious, and of which we have had practical proof in the case 
of Abdul Subhan, that the Kashmir Government throws every obstacle in the way of our be- 
coming acquainted with the country and people between Gilgit and the Hindoo-Kush, and 
her influence is exerted there avadust the interests of the British Government. 


84. I may mention, quantum valeat, a piece of information given me by Faiz Buksh, 
that Ameer Shere Ali has been receiving moneys from the Maharaja secretly, for I presume 
that the sanction of the Government of India has not been obtained. I was given by Syud 
Yakoob Khan to understand that the secret friendship between Shere Ali and the Maharaja 
was not conducive to our interests. 

85. The transactions of the Maharaja with the Chitral, Yasseen and other States are 
well known to the Government of India, and have been put before the public by Mr. Hayward, 
so that it is not necessary to allude to them further than for the purpose of drawing conclu- 


sions. 

86. From these facts, then, 
Kashgar, I apprehend considerable trouble, 
unless we take steps to command that route. 

87. On the military question, whether Russia would ever think of oe a see 
by Kokand, or Kashgar, and the Pamir, and direct to the Indus, I do not x er cae a 
that the road is far easier than was supposed, and that it presents none of the fe ac 
would render the Karakorum route next to impossible Colonel Gordon’s report 6 ie aie 

88. But while the danger to India from actual invasion may be gen pe 
gues cannot be too carefully guarded against. There is a very different sp 


as well as from the outspoken words of warning given in 
if not actual danger to us from this Gilgit quarter, 


i i i ad cause! the Rus- 
* Norg.—The cirenmstance of Captain Biddulph, being pacar to st Ve é Copel 
sians to attach undue importance to remarks on the subject a TE Aca Tay De ese 

Review, Captain Biddulph’s communication was quite unofficial and m . i i a asiae dune 
He was not specially ordered to enquire into this particulur matter, and subsequent enq' 


light on the true geographical and political position of Binglinan eee 
Captain Trotter was tbe responsible and scientific officer appoiate by ana a 

Wakhan received from me definite instructions to make proper geograp 

Abdul-Subhan to visit Shighnan, and, i! pos 


sible, Karakal. : 
: . : : which I accept 
The information to be given by Captain Trotter is, I believe, quite reliable, and that for 
responsibility. 


a before he started for 


o depute his assistant 
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fronticr now than was borne 20, 10, or even 5 years ago. The conquest of Khiva and the 
rapid steady approach of Russia to the Oxus causes the natives of Afghanistan, and of the 
Punjab too, to reflect on the march of events. The general idea is that Russia is the rising 
power, that she is destined to advanee still further, that Mnegland is afraid of her, and will do 
nothing to oppose her progress, or to help those who would preserve themselves from being 
swallowed up, consequently they consult as to the wisdom of making friends with the coming 
power, 

80. The state of affairs in Cabul favors tins line of policy. Shere Ali has quarrelled 
with his most popular son Yakoob Khan, and if that. youth should, as is most probable, seek 
the aid of Russia, he will have the sympathies of more than half Shere Ali’s kingdom. In the 
north Abdal Rahman from Samareand keeps up his influence over Badakshan, and has an ad- 
berent in the Ruler of Chitral. Tle also corresponds with the Maharaja of Kashmir, as I have 
already officially reported on the authority of Synd Yakoob Khan. If then Shere Ali finds 
his provinces on the north and south and west falling away to rivals who are under Russian 
influence, and if it be true that. the English allowance is so unpopular in Cabul, then it would 
not. be a matter of surprise if, to save himself, he threw himscl£ into the arms of Russia. L 
sm now giving the view of the case as presented to me by Syud Yakoob Khan, which has 
reevived corroboration from the information brought by Ressaidar Afzul Khan, Ibrahim Khan, 
and by Abdul Subban, all three of whom worked entirely separate and could not possibly have 
colluded in making their enquiries. All sources of information produce the same story, that 
Russian avents have been over in Balkh, and Abdul Subhan says one has lately come to Cabul, 
and that Naib Alum Khan, the Ameer’s most trusted Lieutenant, openly expressed his pre- 
ference for Russia, and that the talk of the people is, how they will get on with the Russians 
when they come. 


90. The Afghans and people of Central Asia are not slow to appreciate facts, and as the 
contents.of European newspapers find their way to Cabul, Balkh, and Kashgar, often in a dis- 
torted and exaggerated form, there is no such thing as secrecy in political matters. 


91. It does not escape their observation that not long ago an understanding as we call 
it, but a treaty (ehadvamah) as it is universally believed and invariably described by them, was 
arrived at between England and Russia by which each party bound itself not to cross the Oxus. 
They know that we are adhering to our part of the compact, and that the Russians pay little 
or no heed to theirs. It is notorions in Kashgar, and I presume the same is known in Cabul, 
that however much the Emperor at St. Petersbure may issue orders to his officers, and mani- 
Festoes to the world, the local authorities act according to their own ideas of what is expedient. 
M. Berzenczey did not hesitate to say this openly in Yarkund. 


92. The fact of seven British officers having passed an entire winter in Kashgar as the 
honored guests of the Ameer has been knowu throughout Asia. The refusal of the Ameer of Cabul 
to receive the British Embassy has also become known, and though the ostensible reason for 
this refusal is sufficiently plausible, the general belief amongst Asiatics is, that the Ameer has 
not put forward the true one, and at all events it is known that whilst he has 33 regiments at 
his disposal, any one of which would have amply sufficed to protect the embassy in its passage 
through the country, he declined to welcome our party. 


93. He has received Russian agents, and whilst English merchants are not allowed to 
enter Afghan territory, Russian caravans are avowedly approaching Cabul—and it must be 
assumed with the knowledge and assent of the Ameer. Just at the same time too news come 
from Samarcand that the Russian Governor has ordered the Shikarpore merchants who frequent 
Beene for trade either to bring their families and settle there, or to quit the country 
altogether. 


94. All these things and much more than is allowed to appear in the Cabul diaries are 


known to Indians and Afghans who are not slow to draw their own conclusions from passing 
events. . 


95. I fear the plain truth, however unpalatable, is, that our influence in Cabul is at pre- 
sent not great, whereas Russian influence is decidedly increasing. 

96. But our experience in Kashgar goes to show that British emissaries and British 
officers of sufficient experience are sometimes well received across our frontier, and it appears 
to me to be advisable to seize the advantage thus offered to overcome the prejudice now exist+ 
ing against us in Cabul, and to push our influence to the furthest limits by acts of kindness 
and good offices to petty Chiefs in Badakshan and elsewhere. 


_ of. Ressaidar Afzul Khan found the opinion in Badakshan to be strongly anti-Afghan, 
owing tothe exactions of the Governor, antl he heard many expressions of a desire for British 


_ Interference. ‘This however appearing to be hopeless, the people of those parts look to Russia 


for relief, and would welcome Abdul Rahman as Russia’s agent. 


98. Colonel Gordon in his report on Wakhan speaks of the very friendly disposition of 
Meer Futteh Ali Shah, and of the good influence caused by the visit of British officers. If 
this could be kept up, and if the Meer could be assured of something more than spasmodic 
action, I have little doubt but that Colonel Gordon’s hopes might be realised ; but Abdul 
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Subhan’s subsequent report dissipates all visions of lasting 


visit. Abdul Subban found Meer Futtch Ali Shah trembling ccth’ eee eee, OY 8, single 
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99. I would suggest that a different polic 
necessity by the march of events, poley “th 
direction of Badakshan and Balkh. 


an that hitherto pursued has | 
bolle become a 
I think we ought to make our influence paramount in the 


100. I would begin by establishing an agent at Gilvit: he would be 
correct. information of countries which at present are a sealed Look to us 
to communicate with Wakian. : 


able to gain 
and he would be able 


101. Such a movement too as this would strengthen the b: : 
and would be an indication to the people of energy and life, SRE eee nner eo ere 


102. Tn fact, it appears to me that the appointment of a British Resident at Kashgar is 
a step in advance, which, if unsupported hy further action across the frontier, must eve in 
some sense a difficulty to us. Throughout Asia it must be regarded in the light of a change of 
policy on the part of the British Government, and our representative must sink ate a 
nonentity unless he is in a position to give advice upon current events when asked to do ao. 


7 103. Iam well aware that if we judge of this question according to European and highly 
civilised ideas, there is much to be said in favor of having to deal with a Christian and 
European power with whom we can enter into satisfactory relations, though experience shows 
we caunot bind Russia by treaties ; and there is something attractive in the idea of instructing 
Asiatics in European maguanimity and European love of justice. 

104. But the cime has not yet arrived when we can afford to abandon entirely the old plan 
of treating orientals in oriental fashion ; and if we persist in shutting our eyes to Russia’s advances, 
we must at all events prepare ourselves for internal trouble. I know the idea is entertained by 
many, that were Russia to approach so near as to threaten India, the people of Hindostan 
would join our armies to one man. I cannot take such a sanguine view, and the whole of my 
experience with people on the frontier and across it forbids my indulging in a feeling of 
security. 


SiMLa, 
21st September 1874, 


APPENDIX XVI. 
[Referred to in paragraph 115, Chapter F.) 


REPORT ON THE ARMY, RESOURCES, AND DEFENCES OF KASHGAR BY CAPTAIN J. BID- 
DULPH, KASHGAR EMBASSY. 


In treating of the military power of the State of Kashgar, it must be borne in mind 
that everything connectd with the army is in a most primitive condition, as judged by 
Kuropean ideas, and that notwithstanding our prolonged stay in the country, all information 
on the subject was procured with great difficulty and had to be received with extreme caution. 


I was however able to gather a good general idea of the state of things, and by testing 
and comparing all information am satistied of the general accuracy of what I now state. 


The numher of men kept by the Ameer under arms is about sixteen thousand two 
hundred, distributed roughly as follows :— 





Kashgar 3.900 
Khoten 2,000 
Yarkund 1,500 
Yengi Hissar 800 
Maralbashi 300 
Aksu te secs is i Sk ad .. 2,700 
The country east of Aksu aud frontier posts ves sa oa .. 6,000 

16.200 





These are divided into Artillery, Taifoorchees, and Infantry. There is no cavalry in our 
aceeptation of the term, notwithstanding that a great proportion of the infantry is mounted, 
but they dismount to fire, and do not understand the use of the sabre on horseback. 


The use of artillery is little understood by the Osbegs, though the respect which they 
entertain for it is immense. The only man among them who has the slightest pretence to any 
knowledge on the subject is the Jemadar Nubbee Bux, a native of Sealkote, who served in 
Runjeet Sing’s army, and finding his way to Khokund held a high command there for several 
years, where he was known as “the Lahore Jemadar.” On the taking of Tashkend by the 
Russians, at which be was present, he made his way to Kashgar with 4,000 men, and joined 
the Atalik by whom he has ever since been held in great estimation. He showed us some shell 


practice one day, with a 12-pounder and a 10-inch mortar at a thousand yards, which was very 
creditable. 


The field-guns are smooth-bores, of all sizes, made of brass, and of very rude appearance, 
mostly the work of Hindostanees in the Ameer’s service. ‘There were 15 serviceable guns of 
sorts in Kashgar at the time of our visit, and eight in Yarkund, which shows that there is no 
great quantity in the country, considering the size of the different garrisons. Besides these, 
eight rifled mountain train guns were brought by the Ameer’s Envoy from Constantinople 
last year. The Golundazes are almost all Afghans, Hindostances, and Cashmerees, many of 


whom have served in our army, or that of the Maharaja of Cashmere, the Osbegs showing no 
aptitude for the work. 


The Taifoorchees are men drilled and armed on Chinese principles: those in the Ameer’s 
service are mostly Chinese and Toorganees. The Taifoor is a rude sort of wall piece about six 
feet long, carrying a ball of about 1U to the pound: it is managed by four men, one of whom 
supports the muzzle on his shoulder while it is fired. They make good practice at 250 yards. 
I was present on one occasion at a parade of about 1,200 Taifoorchees ; they were divided into 
companies of 10 Taifoors cach, and were accompanied by archers, and swordsmen dressed as 
tigers, who acted as skirmishers. The movements uf each company were directed by fuglemen, 
and they worked with great precision and rapidity for an bour and a half, forming lines and 
columns, changing front repeatedly, firing independently and in volleys, and finally marching 
past, the whole being directed by a Chinese officer by means of flag signals and beat of drum, 
forming altogether a most interesting sight and showing an immense aptitude for drill on the 
part of the men. On the march the Taifvor is carried between two men. The Ameer keeps 


the greater number of the Taifoors in Kashgar, where there were more than three hundred 
and fifty at the time of our stay in the place. 


_ The infantry may be divided into two classes, viz., Jighits and Sirbazes; the proportion 
being about three-fourths of the former to one-fourth of the latter. 
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Target shooting is much practised. Every town where there is a garrison has a numl 
of rifle butts outside the gates, and the whole time of our stay in Kashgar target thetibe 
was going on four times a week: it is not, however, conducted on any system ; nati ks, 
Enfield rifles, and double-barrelled guns, all being used at the same range together. o 


Lead, sulphur, and saltpetre are very plentiful, the powder made is good, and the dr 
nature of the climate is favourable to its preserving its quality long ; it is made by each ann 
commander, who gets an allowances of pay for making it for practice: the Ameer’s son 
shops making powder for use on service. Percussion caps which are in great demand are 
imported from Hindostan. 

The Ameer keeps the management of the army entirely in his own bands. Four officers 
exercise authority under him, Jemadar Nubbee Bux, the Punjabee abovementioned, Dadkhwah 
Hajji Beg, a native of Badakshan, and the Ameer’s sons, Beg Kuli Beg and Hukk Kuli Beg. 
In time of peace two of them reside at Kashgar, one at Yarkund, and one at Aksu. The 


other ranks are in succession as follows :—~ 


Pansudbashee (Commander of 500.) Omra. 
Omra. Punjabashee (Commander of 50.) 
Dabashee (Conimander of 10.) 


| Yawur (Artillery). 
Lawur (Infantry). 
Yuzbashee (Commander of 100.) 


The Pansudbashees and Omras of the higher grade are employed on special duties in peace 


time, the commands of corps being held by Lawurs. 
The ranks contain a great mixture of nationalities: natives of the country, Andijanees, 
Cashmerees, Hindostanees, Afghans, Chinese, Toorganees, Calmaks, Wakhees and Kunjootees. 


The Kashgarees are themselves much averse to military service, being by nature hardy 
but remarkably unwarlike ; there is consequently much difficulty found in pices a 
therefore all vagabonds and men unable to give a good account of themselves, — . jon 
other countries that have fallen into poverty, prisoners taken in wat, slaves broug : we me 
merchants and released by the Ameer on condition of military service, are pressed into the 
ranks. Zemindars are exempt from giving military service. 

The Andijanees are of a more warlike nature than Kashgarees ; e 
tanees and Cabulees are all termed Afghans, and are much et - er aa 
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who have fought against them combining in praising their fighting qualities. One man 
described them to me as “men who would stand up and be fired at, without returning a shot, 
if ordered.” 


Details that come under the head of interior economy are badly looked after, and there is 
consequently much general discontent. I was told that during the recent fighting at Orumehi 
and Manass, upwards of 400 men deserted to Russian territory on account of the hardships 
they had to undergo. 


he pay is small, and on no fixed scale, each man’s pay being fixed independently, and 
among the private soldiers not exceeding !QU tangas a year. A tanga equals abvut five pence 
English money. Clothing and food are provided by the State. 


The country contains very great resources of food and carriage, the former is cheap and 
plentiful; enormous flocks of sheep and cattle are kept by the nomad tribes in the mountains. 
At Aksu a sheep sells for 44 tangas, and 20lbs. rice sell for 1 tanga, At Yarkund a sheep 
costs 1U or 12 tangas, 20 Ibs. rice sell at 2 to 3 tangas, SUlbs, of wheat flour sell for 5 tangas, 
Indian-corn or maize sells at 40 Ibs. for 1 tanga, while large tracts of fertile land are unculti- 
vated for want of population. 


Horses, camels, donkeys, and bullocks for carrying burdens exist in great quantities. The 
horses of the country are excellent animals, powerful, hardy, and enduring, averaging 14 hands 
in height, and much resembling Welsh ponies in appearance. They carry a load of 250Lbs, with 
ease. ‘The best are bred by the Calmaks near Karashahr. The camels are of the double 
humped kind, very powerful animals, carrying a 480Ibs. load, and capable of standing great 
extremes of heat and cold. The best come from Khoten. ‘The donkeys of the country carry a 
load of 150 Ibs. 


Carts of good construction are also freely used in the traffic of the country; they are 
drawn by four horses and carry 1,800 lbs. weight, and travel at a rate of three miles an hour 
ov the unmetalled road. 


The only fortified places in the country that I visited are Kashgar, Yarkund, Yengi Hissar 
and Maralbashi. 


The system followed at each place is the same, the fort being built entirely apart from the 
town and at some distance from it. 


At Kashgar the fort of Yengi Shahr, as it is calle, is situate] 43 miles to the south-east 
of the town. It was built by the Chinese 40 years ago, and consists of an earthen rampart 25 
feet thick and 30 feet high in the shape of a rude rectangle with the angles rounded off, and 
is about 1,0U0 yards each way. At every 50 yards are square bastions projecting about 25 feet, 
There is but one gateway in the centre of the north-west face, covered by a barbican projecting 
150 feet from the raupurt, and not accessible to direct fire. Outside the rampart is a wall five 
feet high and three feet thick forming a kind of covered way. The whole is surrounded by 
a dry ditch 20 feet wide. 


The town of Kashgar is surrounded by an earthen rampart 25 feet thick and 30 feet 
high, with small square towers projecting about 10 fet, at irregular intervals. The ditch is 
filled in, in many places, and no attempts seem made to keep the whole in repair. ‘The city has 
three gates, to the north, south and east. 


The fort at Yarkund is situated on the west side of the city, and 500 yards from it; it 
has only one gateway, looking towards the city, and is built in exactly the same way as the 
fort of Kashgar. The angles are not rounded off, and it is. about 700 yards by 800 yards 
in extent. It has an inner reduit built against the rampart on the northern side. 


The city of Yarkund has five gates, and is covered on the east side by a large swamp 


The city rampart is of the same description and in the same state as that of the city of 
Kashgar, and it has no ditch. 


The fort of Maralbashi is built in exactly the same manner as the forts of Yarkund and 
Kashgar: it is however smaller. It is situated at the point of junction of the Kashgar 
road with the road from Yarkund to Aksu. The river Kizzil flows under the walls of the fort 
and was made use of by being dammed up and turned on to the fort to break down the rampart 
during the late rebellion against the Chinese. 


The fort at Yengi Hissar is quite new, having been built within the last two years, and 
is altogether of better construction than these above-mentioned. It is built in form of a 
rectangle 200 yards by 260 yards, with an hexagonal tower projecting 30 feet at each angle: 
small square bastions project at every 60 yards, and one large square bastion projects some 40 
feet in the middle of the south face covering the gateway. The profile is the same as in ‘the 
other forts, except that the main rampart is only 15 feet high, and the outer wall or covered 
way has circular places d’armes, at intervals of 80 or 90 yards, flanking the main ditch, which 
1s UU feet wide and 30 feet deep. 
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The town has no defences: the buildings commence about 300 yards from the fort. On 
the east side of the fort at 400 yards distance is a wide ravine running parallel with the 
curtain, with smaller ravines leading into it on both sides, forming natural trenches which 
cannot be searched by the fire of the fort. 

The ground on the north and west is quite open and level. 


It may be said of all these forts that they cannot easily be breached by ordinary field 
artillery, but the nature of the ground round all of them admits of shelter being found 
within 300 yards or 400 yards, and the flanking fire they afford is so weak that they could 
easily be taken by escalade. 


There is a great want of natural green forage in the country, great quantities of lucerne 
grass being cultivated to supply its place. Winter campaigning is thereby rendered difficult. 


Notes* on the different routes traversed by me since leaving Leh till my returo there, are 
appended. 


Lea, 
The 29th June 1874, 


Eada 


* These will be incorporated in gencral report. 
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APPENDIX XVII.- 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE MISSION OF SYUD YAKOOB KHAN TURRAH TO RUSSIA IN THE 
WINTER OF 1875-76, COMPILED FRUM NOTES TAKEN OF CONVERSATIONS WITH 
THE ENVOY, BY CAPTAIN E. MOLLOY, BENGAL STAFF CORPS, 
ASSISTED BY MALIK KUTBUDDIN, TAHSILDAR. 


[Referred to in paragraph 116, Chapter V.] 


Ir may not be considered out of place to preface this narrative by a few remarks that 
may throw a little light on the reasons that induced the Ameer of Kashgar to send Syud Yakoob 
Khan on this mission to St. Petersburg. : 


The line of policy that had led him to conclude a commercial treaty with the British Gov- 
ernment, and to proclaim the Kingdom he governs to be feudatory to the suzerainty of the 
Porte, would hardly be considered favorable to securing him the good-will of a power so 
jealous of supremacy in Central Asia as Russia has shewn herself to be. 


Were the Ameer in a position to choose his friends, Russia would probably be very little 
troubled by any amicable overtures from him, but situated as he is, he must have long ere this 
realised the importance of securing the good-will of a power on whose forbearance the preserva- 
tion of the integrity of his kingdom may be said to depend entirely. 


Had he indeed in his endeavors to cultivate friendly relations with the British Government 
been supported by a coalition of the other States of Central Asia, he might have found him- 
self in a position to face the contingency of Russian hostility, but so far from this, at the 
very time he bad welcomed an English Embassy to his country and done, as every member 
of it has borne witness, everything in his power to render their stay in it agreeable, he heard 
that the Ameer of Cabul had actually refused this same mission a safe conduct through his 
territory on their way back to India. 


An occurrence of this sort must naturally have had its weight with the Ameer when he 
came to reflect on the advantages he would be likely to derive from our alliance, and whatever 
eonelusion he may have come to on the matter, it can hardly have raised his opinion of our 
prestige in Central Asia, or emboldened him to act independently of Russian opinion: on the 
contrary, it is more likely to have added additional force to the misgivings entertained by him 
of the intentions of the Czar’s Government, and the view they might be inclined to take of 
his recent negociations with the British Government, and considering the position of the two 
countries, and the way Yarkund is strategically menaced by attack from Russia, it is not 
surprising that the Amecr should have considerable dread of arousing the enmity of a foe that 
bas already, during its steady advance in Central Asia, so often shewn itself only too ready to 
pick a quarrel with any State whose territory would add to its aggrandizement. 


The disturbances that eventually led to the annexation of Khokand were at this time 
just breaking out, and must have been an additional cause of anxiety to the Ameer, as he was 
coustantly receiving messages from Khuda Yar Khan and others of these Ministers of the 
State, begging his assistance and interference in the affairs of the Khanate. 


Fortunately he was wise enough to turn a deaf ear to these requests, and to carefully 
refrain from giving the revolt any countenance whatever, for even as it was, the Russian Gov- 


ernment seem to have done their best to implicate him in it with a view to making a pretext 
for declaring war against him. 


In fact, one of the main reasons for his sending Syud Yakoob Khan on this embassage 
was no doubt to clear himself from any suspicion of having participated in the Khokand revolt ; 
ostensibly the Envoy was deputed to convey the congratulations of the Ameer on the marriage 
of the Duke of Edinburgh with the daughter of the Czar, but in addition to this, and the 
object above noted, his instructions seem to have been to collect as much information as possi- 
ble as to the power and resources of the Russians in Central Asia, to impress the authorities 
with the desire of the Ameer to keep on good terms with their Government, and to sound the 
views held by them as to the question of the establishment of a Russian Agency in 
Kashgar. 

It is difficult to find out the exact extent to which the Ameer empowered his Envoy to act 
with reference to this last question. J infer that although he may have authorised him to 
arrange the appointment of an Agent, should the Russian Government press the matter very 
urgently, it was still a contingency the Ameer was most anxious to avoid if possible. As will 
appear in the narrative, Syud Yakoob Khan scems on all occasions when the question was 
brought up by the representatives of the Russian Government with whom he had interviews, 

to have carefully explained that whilst he was desirous of ascertaining their wishes on the 
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point, he was not empowered by his master to actually arran e for th abli 
Agency ; and fortunately 80 too, for just after his igsanare rae Chemket eee his 
final interview with General Kaufmann, he received a communication from the Ameer ordering 
him on no account to bring back a Russian Agent, still had his original instractions been to 
this effect, there would have been no occasion for the Ameer’s writing this letter. 


Besides his political instructions there was a private matter, which 
importance, was one of the objects of this nailing) of Syud Lakoot ee 
to obtain the release of a young girl, a relative of the Ameer, living: in Tashkend whom 
certain people wanted to foree into a marriage that was considered by her parents henoathi her 
rank. In this mitter, it may be mentioned here, the Envoy was successful, for after an 
interview with General Kaufmann at Chemket he obtained the release of the gicl.* 


To visit Russia, however, was not the sole ob} issi i 
7 as not : ject of the Envoy’s mission: it was al 
contemplated that he should take India, Turkey, and England en route to the Russian capital: 


_ Since the declaration hy the Ameer of Kashgar of the suzerainty of the Porte over the 
territory he governs, he has never lost an opportunity of shewing his fealty to the Sultan ; 
he now coins in his name, and has strictly enjoined the reading of the khutba in his name 
in every mosque in Eastern Turkistan, and in sending any mission from Yarkund, he appears 
to regard it of the first importance that a visit should be paid to Constantinople anil certain 
offerings “ nazzars” be presented for the acceptance of the Sultan. , 


It was intended that the Envoy should go on from Turkey to England, but this visit 
never came off, chiefly, 1 have been given to understand, because he was so long delayed in 
Constantinople settling his business with the Sultan that the time his arrival in England had 
been looked for bad long passed, and it was in consequence considered desirable that his visit 
should be postponed for another year and a more suitable season. 


It may be worth while to say here a word about Syud Yakoob Khan Turrah, the Envoy 
selected by the Ameer to undertake this very important mission. Of a family that commands 
great influence in Central Asia, from tne fact of its possessing as a direct ancestor the celebrated 
Shah Ali Hamidan, a saint who flourished about 300 years ago and died at Khatlan on the 
Jaxartes after having obtained an almost world-wide reputation, Syud Yakoob Khan is a man 
of intelligence and ability. 

To a fine presence he adds remarkably pleasing manners which have received of late 
years quite a Kuropean polish. 

He has always shewn himself to be a well-wisher of the British Government, aud it has 
been indeed mainly through his efforts that the friendly relations that now subsist between the 
British Government and Yarkund have been brought about. 

Leaving Yarkund late in the autumn of 1874, the Envoy reached India in the winter, and 
after a short stay in the country went on to Constantinople early in 1875. 

During his stay iv that city, which was prolonged over some months, be seems to have 
been thrown a good deal in the society of General [gnatieff, the Russian Ambassador, who 
interested himself much about the Envoy’s proposed journey to Russia, doing bis best to 
encourage the idea; whilst at the same time rather throwing cold water on the advantages 
of the trip to England. In fact, Syud Yakoob Khan has repeatedly spoken to me of the way 
General Ignatieff would dilate to him of the dangers that Yarkund would be exposed to from 
the hostility of Russia, and consequently of the advisability of his carrying out his intention 
of visiting the country, and doing everything in his power to gain the good-will of the 


Government. ; se 

According to the Envoy, the Russian Ambassador does not seem to have spoken in at 
all the same Aa of the deaeability or utility of the British alliance to Yarkund, but, on the 
contrary, to have lost no opportunity of slighting it, pomting out the distance that separates 
the territories of one country from the other, the difficulty ot traversing Pee ene 
Inountain tracts, and the consequent improbability of the friendship of the Indian Goveru- 


toent being of any advantage to the Ameer. Ae. 
a : = n them was not altogether to the liking of the 


The intimacy that thus sprang up betwee Itc ne 
Envoy for ihe he jeats very well of the social qualities of one ee a 
especially of those “of his wife, who appears to have shewn great Acs Sa ore 
Iinvoy, he describes there having been something about the z sie Aepleg i toa 


. : W 
: ence ft sty. Moreover, the overt way he oy Ages: 
Ree aae nate ee ven rise to some suspicions amongst the Turkish Minis- 


interviews witlh the Envoy seems to have give ae 

ters as to the cause of = much intimacy. The oyu aoe ieee ls une 
ilfi iti | at his prajected Dissi ssl ! : : 

USN ea age Tg cae that he bad considerable trouble in getting him 


in the eyes of the Sultan ; indeed he relates 
g mado out to have been 


dit i 
;Tovkton, Vl 1 pages 99100, an is made ont tare bee 
do not think this at ull likely, iC Sie the orders of’ tha 


* A full account is given of this in Schuyler’ 
le a matter whieh onl, 


; ; res sts I 
the muin object of the Syud’s journey to Russia; but : k 
never linve Bite allthe way round to St. Petersburg to sett 


Governor-Geyeral of Turkestan. 
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to acquiesce in it, and probably would not have succeeded in doing so at all, had it not been 
for the private business above alluded to, which he laid great stress upon as being a matter 
the Amecr had given him evey strict injunctions about. 

At last, however, matters were arranged and the necessary ru/hsat or permission to depart 
obtained from the Sultan; through the instrumentality of Genera] Ignatieff a telegraphic 
message had been received from the Czar expressive of his pleasure at the projected visit of 
the Kashgar Envoy, so that everything promised well for its success. 

Starting from Constantinople about the end of August 1875, the Envoy reached Odessa 
after a journey by steam-boat of some 48 hours. On his arrival he was met by a Russian 
offivial who conducted him to a comfortable house that had been prepared for his reception. 
With this official was a Russian officer who introduced himself as Captain Nicolai, and inform- 
ed the Envoy that he had been appointed under the orders of Government to attend upon 
him during his travels through Russian territory. This he did, only bidding adieu to the 
Envoy on_ his reaching the borders of his own country again. Unfortunately, however, Cap- 
tain Nicolai spoke no language the Envoy understood, and all conversation between them had 
to be carried on through the medium of an interpreter, which was a hindrance to their being 
able to get on intimate terms with each other. 


The day succeeding his arrival in Odessa the Governor of the town paid the Envoy a 
ceremonial visit, it did not last long, the Governor confining his remarks to bidding the 
Envoy a cordial weleome to Russia and expressing a hope that he would enjoy his projected 
tour through the country, etc., ete., to which the Envoy replied in appropriate terms. 


As his stay in Odessa extended over no more than three days, the Envoy had not much 
time for going about and examining the town. He describes it as fine and large, with very 
broad streets, which struck him as adding much to the appearance of the place, the population 
he states to be very mixed, the oriental element being represented with many other European 
nationalities. 


The town itself is situated on rising ground, on the highest point of which is a fort 
commanding the country about. Inquiries elicited the information that the whole of the 
fortifications of the place have recently been much strengthened and improved, some large 
Krip guns have been mounted on the fort itself. 


The town the Envoy speaks of as having a busy air and containing a considerable 
mercantile population, large quantities of all kinds of goods being exposed for sale in the 
streets. 


During the Envoy’s stay a considerable body of troops passed through the town, and he 
says he passed several trains full of troops on his way to Moscow. He was informed that all 
these men were going to the Turkish frontier to be ready to act as occasion might require 
in the revolt that had a short time before this broken out in the provinces of Servia and 
Herzegovina against the Turkish rule. 

Apropos of which the Envoy remarked to me—‘‘Soon after my arrival in Russia I 
found out that there was a very prevalent idea that the Ameer of Kashgar was abetting the 
people of Khokand in their revolt against the Russian rule, the Emperor when he heard the 
report, became so wroth that he would have liked’ to declare war against Yarkund at once, and 
taken the country, and yet notwithstanding all this indignation at the idea of a revolt 
against his own rule, he has no hesitation in sending his own troops to aid the Servians in 
their revolt against the Turkish rule; indeed it is reported in Yarkund now that the Russians are 
sccretly aiding the Chinese army that is threatening the Ameer’s dominions, and that large stores 
of grain of which they stond in great need have been sent to them from the Russian settlement of 
Almaty (Fort Vernoe).” ‘This you see,” he went on to say, “is the return the Ameer gets 
for having repeatedly refused to aid the Khokandians in their rebellion.”* After a rest of 
three days in Odessa, the Envoy started on his travels again to Moscow, the journey took 
about seventy hours’ continuous travelling, and the cold as Moscow was approached became 
very perceptibly severer. 

On the journey the Envoy made the following remarks: “ On leaving Odessa we passed 
a low range of hills which are connected with the high ground on which the fort is situated, 
other hills were also occasionally visible, though, as a rule, the country seemed to me flat and 
uninteresting. Cultivation did not strike me as being abundant, though now and again I 
saw some good crops, chiefly of wheat and barley. I noticed very few villages along the road, 
and the number of passengers that got in and out of the train at the various stations we 
passed by struck me particularly as being much fewer than those one sees on Indian Railways.’ 


On his arrival in Moscow the Envoy was met at the station by some of the Government 
officials and escorted to a residence that had been prepared for him. As he was informed 








© There can be little doubt of the truth of what the Syud says here about tho Amcer having been repeatedly 
begeed to join the revolt in Khokand, indeed his assistance hus been sought for frow more distant places than 
Khokand ; Schuyler saya in his Turkestan, Vol. 2, page 255—“In a communication which I received from an 
influential Kashgarian official, it was stated that Yakoob Khan was constantly receiving petitions from the inhabitants of 
Toshkend and other Russian towns urging him to invade the country and relieve them from the Ruesiaw yoke.” 
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here that the Emperor Proposed leaving St. Petersburg very shortly for Moscow, he thought 
it best to push on again after a rest of only a couple of days in that town, 


The Krembir and some of the other buildings to be secn in Moseow struck the Envoy as 
being very grand, and well worth seeing, and the town itself is, he says, a very fine one, though 
he had no time to examine it thoroughly. The population, though chiefly Russian, comprises 

é 2 oF a ° Se ~ : 
a considerable number of Noghai Tartars ss well as a sprinkling of traders from Central Asia. 


v te 1 * } * ~~ 
The railway journey from Moscow to St. Petersburg takes, says the Envoy, about twenty 
hours ; the road he describes as running chiefly through low hills covered with a dense growth 
of pine forest, the country occasionally opening out and disclosing vistas of fairly cultivated 
Jand. The railway ca nages on this line, he says, are very comfortable, and but for the cold he 
would have found the journey a pleasant one. 


A fine house was provided for the accommedation of the Envoy at St. Petersburg, 
situated within a short distance of the palace of the Emperor, which he describes as being 
a very large building surrounded by a beautiful garden, 


‘Three days after his arrival in St. Petersburg the Envoy was received hy the Emperor at 
a private interview. An oflicer who acts as Persian Interpreter to the Emperor escorted him 
from his house to the palace, at the door of which he was met by another official who ushered 
him into the reception room, ‘I'o continue the account of the interview in the Tnvov’s own 
words—‘ The rooin was empty on my entering it, but as soon as I had walked about half w ay 
up it, three persons appeared from a door at the top. One of these was pointed out to me as 
the Emperor, and another as General Milutin, the War Minister. The Emperor received me 
standing, and in this attitude all of us remained while the interview lasted. After acknow- 
ledging my salaam, without making any of the usual enquirics as to health, &e., which in my 
country are considered such a strict point of etiquette on such occasions us these, the Emperor 
abruptly addressed me in the following terms: ‘I have just received a telegram from Tush- 
kend informing me that the Ameer of Kashgar has been sending troops to assist the people of 
Khokand in their rebellion against the Russian rule, and I do not understand with what object 
he has sent you here.’ ‘This speech so took me aback that a few moments clapsed before I 
could recover myself sufficiently to reply to it, then I explained to the best of my power that 
the report must be false, for 1 was well aware that, so far from having joined in the rebellion 
the Ameer had repeatedly refused to give it any countenance at all, that whatever news might 
have reached His Majesty, now, the truth must come out later and that meantime he could 
keep me here. I pointed out, too the extreme unlikelihood of the Anieer’s having sent me on 
this friendly mission had he entertained any idea of joining in the Kokandian revolt. ‘This 
explanation seemed to afford the Emperor some satisfaction, for he said with a smile after 
Thad finished it: ‘This gentlemen,’ pointing to the Interpreter, + has my orders to attend 
upon you during your stay in my capital, and I trust that you will find nothing wanting to 
render your visit an agreeable one.’ Thanking him for his kindness, I explamed that the 
main object of the Ameer in sending me to Russia was to congratulate His Majesty os me 
marriage of his daughter with a son of the Queen of England. After a few more speeches o 
a purely formal character I took my leave. 

“ Before quitting the palace I was taken to another room, ee me ee 
offered to me; among other things on the table was some delicious ruit.” On sey am ghe 
the Envoy was informed that the Emperor had received that very nnn a : coe ee 
General Kaufmann conveying the news that the Ameer of ei " eek = nea ae 
Ee rae ee Fae laa ue ad ae if there were 

rete was attending upon me,” sai e Envoy, ‘ acked me 
ei the news, but l assured him as confidently as I eee pee para 
and that the Ameer had much too great a desire to ee t : integ f ity g 
commit himself so far highly as to arouse the vengeance of the Russians. , 
tL 3 ? i ation, for the Emperor got a secon 
Within a week the Envoy’s en react Ge heer eran erection agi 


vlegram from General Kaufmann w ( om i i 
ma Hh eeot thie ti Envoy says he noticed that his hosts treated him in a much more friendly 


and pleasant manner, He had no second interview with the rine et ee nan: i 
St. Petersburg for the Crimea ; the Envoy, Oe he had impressed him most 
hot at all sorry not to see the Emperor agai, as the one : a se Lane eee cin prepemeercing 
unfavorably. | 'The Envoy describes the appearance of the Czar a ba feelin auiy Wayrtat ches 
and his manner as beiug cold and haughty, so that it was impossi 


when talking to him. 


A day or two after the departure o 
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brother, the Grand Duke Nicolas, Commander-in fea douneebinther of 
wreat kindness and affability. He also saw the Grand Duke Wa , the | 
res < SS o atru 


Cc w i a ary aging manners, a 
| itch, who was described as a fine-looking young man, W ith very ef a le Pts i 
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iy or the Envoy paid his respects to his 
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Milutin wished to see him on business. General Milutin, the Envoy says, is considered one of 
the highest dignitaries of the Russian Government, and his reception of the Envoy was charae- 
terised by a good deal of pomp and ceremony, which was probably due to the fact that the inter- 
view, as ‘the War Minister informed the Envoy, was held by the command of the Czar. The 
Envoy thus relates what took place during it: “The War Minister, after a few preliminary 
formalities, commenced conversation by asking ine about the revolt in Kokand, and what in 
my opinion had given rise to it. I replied that for some time past the people of Khokand had 
been discontened with the rule of Khuda Yar Khan, but that of late years the tyranny and 
oppression of his rule had increased so much as to render it impossible to live under it, and that 
this no doubt had driven his subjects to revolt; at the same time I added that I hoped they 
might be left to settle their own troubles themselves, and that the Russian Government wovld 
not deem it necessary to interfere in the matter. ‘To this General Milutin replied ‘that the 
interference of the Russian Government had been expressly solicited by Khuda Yar Khan, who 
had shown himself to be utterly unable to settle the affairs of the Khanate himself, that all 
the Russian Government desired was to get order and quiet restored in the country, and that 
if the people showed themselves willing to live amicably under any of their own rulers they 
would be permitted to do so, but at present it did not look very promising that such would be 
the case; to which I replied that 1 hoped at any rate they might get a fair trial. 


“ After this our conversation came incidentally upon the English policy with regard to 
Yarkund. General Milutin questioning me particularly about the way Indian Government 
appeared to be opening out roads through Kashmir and Ladak, and enquiring how far they 
had reached, and whether they were broad enough for laden horses, carts, &c. I told him that 
old roads had been repaired and improved, but that, as far as I knew, no new ones had been 
made, that the improvements were much approved of by traders in offering them greater 
facilities for the transport of their goods from one country to another. On this the War 
Minister remarked that he would advise me to dissuade the Ameer from letting the communi- 
cations to his country be opened out too much, as the English were notorious for making goud 
roads to a country first and then annexing it, I replied that the Ameer looked on the English 
as his friends, and that he had not the least fear of their annexing Yarkund. 


“ Changing the conversation now General Milutin commenced talking of the desire of the 
Emperor to maintain friendly relations with Yarkund, and that one of the best means to ensure 
this would be for each Government to appoint an Agent to reside in the capital of the other, 
and he went on to suggest my remaining for this purpose in St. Petersburg. In reply to which 
T said that a matter of this kind required a good deal of deliberation, and that although I bad 
every reason to believe the Ameer would look on it favorably, still I have no authority for 
carrying it out at once, but that I would advocate it on my return to Yarkund. Here General 
Milutin instanced the case of a Russian trader who had gone to Kashgar with a caravan of 
goods, which on arrival there he had been compelled to sell at very unremunerative rates, add- 
ing that such a thing could never occur if the Russian Government had an Agent in the 
country to protect the interests of its traders. In reply to this remark I explained that there 
had been some mistake about the sale of this merchant’s goods, but it was never intended that 
he should sustain loss, as was shown by the readiness with which the Ameer had granted 
compensation to him since.* 


“General Milutin here spoke of the recent mission of Colonel Reinthall to Kashgar, 
saying that he had left the country anything bat pleased at the treatment he had received at 
the Ameer’s hands. Here again I endeavoured to exculpate to the best of my ability the con- 
duct of the Ameer, explaining that everv country had its own form of etiquette, and that in 
Yarkund they were very particular in adhering to the forms prevalent there. That if Colonel 
Reinthall bad met with any treatment that aunoyed him, it was probably due to his ignorance 
of the manners and customs of the country, and a disinclination to adapt himself to them, 
but that I could not believe any slight had intentionally been put upon him.t 


“There took the opportunity of mentioning the private business the Ameer had commis- 
sioned me to settle, to which General Milutin said that he would write to General Kaufmann, 
the Governor-General of Turkestan, on the matter, and that on my seeing him I should no 
doubt be able to arrange what I wanted. 


“Shortly after this I took my leave; in bidding me good-bye the War Minister asked me 
to attend a review of the troops in St. Petersburg one day, which I agreed to do, but when 
the review came off, it was such an unfavorable day that I declined attending it.” 





* The cnse alluded to here is that of a curavan of goods sent to Yarkund in 1873 by a M. Pupyshef; the goods 
were mostly bought up by the Amecr himself, in order that the Russian merchant might have no excuse for travelling 
over other parts of the country as a pretext for the ele of his goods. Payment was made too for the things pur- 
chased by the Ameer ot forced mtes, which M. Pupyshef declared to be much below the market value of the goods; 


ultimately the Russian Governmeut compelled the Ameer to re-imburse M. Pupyshef on this account to the extent of 
12,000 roubes. 


+ Colonel Reinthall went to Yarkund in 1874 after the mission of Sir Douglas Forsyth, expressly to arrange for the 
appointinent of a Kussian Consul in Kashgar, but it is said that the Amecr never gave hito a chance of bringing up 
the subject, and that in conscquence he left the country much enooyed, vide Schuyler’s Turkestan, Vol. II., puge 324. 
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The Envoy’s stay in St, Petershurg lasted altogether about two months, during which 
time he statcs he was treated with great kindness and hospitality. His hosts continually asked 
bim to go about and see some sight or other, but owing to the intensity of the cold which the 
Envoy describes as being much severer than anything he ever experienced in Yarkund, he felt 
disinclined to leave the house oftener than he was obliged. 


The Envoy appears to have been a good deal struck with the beauty of St. Petersburg, 
which he speaks of as a most symmetrically laid out town with some very fine streets and 
buildings. 

The latter he says are chiefly built of red brick in the hest part of the town and of woud 
in the more remote, and many of them are of considerable height. The variety and richness 
of the shops too seems to have astonished him a good deal, but he noticed that a great. pro- 
portion of them were owned by foreigners, chiefly Frenchmen, and especially those where lire- 
arms were sold, which do not seem to be extensively manufactured in Russia. 


The Russian troops, he heard, have been recently armed with some American repeating 
rifle, though its distribution would not seem to have been carried out thronghout the army as 
yet. With reference to the army the Envoy made the following remarks: “‘T'he total strength 
of the Russian army is said to be more than a million men; but the extent of country it has 
to protect is so cuormous that even this amount cannot leave them many men to spare. The 
army of the Caucasus, which is said to number about 150,000 men, is said to be in a very 
efficient state, there is also reported to be a strong force in the Crimea, of course havine seen 
nothing of these armies I can only speak from hearsay, the army of Turkestan, however, which 
I did see something of, appeared to me to he very weak in numbers indeed, and the men did 
not seem to me to be nearly so well drilled as the troops of the British Government I saw in 
India, its success I attribute entirely to the want of unanimity which has unfortunately always 
characterised the policy of the different States that it has attacked in Central Asia, but I am 
convinced that were they to unite, the Russians could not bold the country with the army that 
is at present occupying Turkestan.” 

During his stay in St. Peterburg the Envoy made an interesting excursion to Krondstadt, 
he was shown over all the fortifications of the harbour which he describes as being of immense 
strength. He was also taken over an armour-plated turret ship which it was evidently expected 
would astonish him a good deal; but he told the officers who were showins him over it, that he 
had seen two or three ships of this kind belonging to the English in the Bombay harbour, and 
some more belonging to the Turks at Constantinople, in order that they might understand that 
it was not quite a novel sight to him to see a turret: ship. 


After his interview with General Milutin, the War Minister, the Envoy had one with the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, whose name however he has unfortunately been unable to 


give me. 

The following is the Envoy’s account of this interview :— 

“The Minister commenced conversation by speaking about the way the Russian Govern. 
ment was endeavouring to open out railway communication along the Turkestan frontier, which 
he hoped might, in the course of a few years, reach as far as ‘Tashkand. At present I may 
say that the Turkestan railway is not constructed beyond Sydran, on the Volga, which river is 
now being bridged, but the bridge when 1 saw it, a roonth or so after this, was in a very un- 
advanced state of construction, and they were ouly just commencing to lay out the railway 
beyond it, so that I should think it would take a long time before it reaches ‘Tashkand. 


Talking of the revolt in Kokand, the Minister spoke of the discontent of the people at 


the rule of Khuda Yar Khan, and their anxiety to exchange it for that of Russia, to which I 


replied thi he tyranny of Khuda Yar Khan had created great discontent amongst 
replied that no doubt t yranny 


is ‘ects, but that all the same I trusted that the annexation of the country by Russia 
ae decided on too bastily, as things might improve if the people were left to find 
a better ruler than their late one, who alone was responsible for the present set ie To y 
the Minister replied that it was not so easy a matter to find good rulers in en Asa, ane 
he hinted that there were a good many reports current about the poy 0 ne meer g 
Kashgar. ‘lo which I replied that it was the aim of the Ameer to ee : ou 5 
ing to the precepts of the Koran, in which everything is laid down that phe a a ruler 
to do, and that so long a3 he kept to these principles, no one could accuse him of tyranny. 
Chinese now formed the topic of our conver- 


The threatened invasion of Yarkund by the Be ic hance the akengeiot lie 


: saa 7 a nade 
sation, the Minister asking me my opinion as to t pes r tre 
army , and the chance of his being able to encounter the Chinese army with success. In reply 
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ever they might send a sufficient force to hold the province in proper order, and that mean- 
time its revenue was not nearly paying the Russian Government the expenses of occupation.* 


Shortly after this I took leave of the Minister; before letting me go, however, he made 
me over the following presents from the Emperor :—“ For the Ameer a jewelled watch valued 
at Rupees 3,000, a sword with a jewclled handle, and a telescope, and for myself a watch, two 
pistols, a double-barrelled gun, and an embroidered rope. I also received about Rupees 5,000 
in cash as an allowance for the defrayment of my personal expenses while in St. Petersburg.” 


Amang other people the Envoy met at St. Petersburg, he mentions a Mons. Bozilipska, 
the Secretary to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, whom he talks of in the warmest terms as 
being one of the kindest of men. He paid the Envoy several visits, and several times enter- 
tained him in his own house, when he met Madame Bozilipska, whom he also describes as a 
particularly agreeable and pleasant person. 


Ov his leaving St. Petersburg, she gave him a very handsome photographie album with 
likenesses of berself and family. Mons. Bozilipska informed the Envoy that be was a great 
traveller, having visited the greater part of Europe, Turkey, and also Persia, the language of 
the latter country he spoke, the Envoy says, with considerable fluency. 


He took much interest in trade, and questioned the Envoy a good deal about the resources 
of Eastern Turkestan in this respect, expressing a desire of visiting the country himself with 
a view to seeing its capabilities. 


The Envoy also met Mr. Eugene Schuyler of the American Embassage to St. Peters- 
burg. He had just 1eturned from a long journey through Turkestan, The Envoy says that 
he spoke with great freedom of what he had seen during his travels, telling him that he 
intended to publish a book about them. “ He put mea great many questions ;” the Minvoy in 
deseribing the interview went on to say “about the system of land tenure in Central Asia, 
saying that the plan the Russian Government was introducing of State appropriation of the 
soil appeared to be piviny rise to great discontent in the country, to which I remarked that in 
many cases the owners of the soil were not even recognized as tenants, their lands being taken 
absolute possession of by Government. On this point I said I was a sufferer myself ; some pro- 
perty in the vicinity of Tashkand which has for years past been in the possession of my family 
having been reeently illegally confiscated by Government; but that I intended on my way 
through ‘Tashkand to bring the matter to the notice of General Kaufmann as I was in a posi- 
tion to substantiate my claim to the property by the production of title-deeds, but that all the 
same [ had not much hope of getting justice done me, as General Kaufmann had shown him- 
self to be a very hard man in his dealings with Muhammadans. To which Mr. Schuyler 
replied that he bad heard some stories of this kind in Turkestan himself, but that he thought it 
likely that matters might improve soon, as be had reason to believe that the whole question of 
land tenure was about to receive the attention of the Government at St. Petersburg, and 
that orders would probably issue putting matters on a better footing, and restricting the license, 
loval administrators appeared at present to be allowed in the settlement of newly-acquired 
districts. He went on to say that he had seen a great many things in connexion with the 
Russian role of the country that have greatly shocked him, and which were quite enough to 
account for there being great discontent in the country.” dpropos of which remarks the 
Envoy said to me that he was very glad to hear Mr. Sehuyler speak like this, for being a dis- 
interested person he could have no object in making matters worse than they are, so that what 
he said to me abut the Russian rule should be taken as the truth. 


Arrangements for his onward journey having been by this time completed, the Envoy left 
St. Petersburg for Moscow on the Sth November 1875. ‘The cold he experienced on the road 
he describes as something that even a Yarkund winter could in no way compare with: it was 
most intense between Moscow and Orenburg, where the discomforts of the journey rendered 
it most trying to endure. Captain Barnaby gives a very good idea of what the cold in this 
part of the world must be in the interesting account he has published of his ride to Khiva. 


The Envoy this time stayed only one day in Moscow. 


From Moscow to Sydran, or Sizeran as it is generally written, abont 18 hours by rail. 
The Envoy deseribes Sydran as a small town with a mixed population, consisting chiefly ot 
Russian Cossacks, Noghais, with a sprinkling of traders from Central Asia, ‘The town is 
situated on the Volga, and is the termin:l point of the railroad from Moscow, which is, however, 
the Envoy says, being laid down beyond the river in the direction of Orenburg, though as 
yet very little progress has been made towards its completion, The Volga is also being 
bridged bere, but this work must also be in a very unadvanced state. 








* Schuyler in his Turkestan, Vol. LU, pp. 188-189, givea the following information about the occupation of * Ili’: — 


“The authorities at St. Petersburg were not overpleased at the occupation of the new territory, * * * * 
The Foreign Office immediately informed the Chinese Government of the occupation of the provinee, and declared 
its readincas to restore it to China whenever u sufficient force could be brought there to hold it against attucks and to 


Preserve order. So far this has not been doue, and the question of the permanent occupation of the proviuce 7 
remaing undecided,” 
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Sydran to Orenburg, about a week’s journey by post. Bevond Sydran the Envoy says 
travelling has to be done, as in some parts of India, in carriage with relays of post horses, but 
the vehicles uscd on this route to Turkestan he describes as being not nearly so comfortable as 
those that are to be found in India, nor are they so well-horsed. It is customary for travellers 
to purchase their carriages which are not to be got on hire, as in India; horses however are let 
out on hire at the different stages along the road. ‘he country beyond Sydran the Envoy 
describes as being fairly cultivated up to about half-way to Orenburg, alter which it becomes 
decidedly more barren. The road is rough and in bad order, and at the time the Envoy passed 
over it snow was lying some two or three feet deep on the ground, which made travelling very 
difficult, more than once the carriages of the party got stuck in a snow drip, and their extri- 
cation was a work involving considerable trouble and delay. . 


At intervals along the road are rest houses for the use of travellers, where the horses are 
changed, &c. ‘The accommodation provided in them is however, the Hnvoy says, of the most 
meagre description, offering a great contrast to the comfort of the dik bungalows in India; in 
fact, he found the rest-houses on this line so uncomfortable that he says he only stopped in 
them when compelled to from fatigue. After leaving Sydran the road passes over a succes- 
sion of low hills, in crossing which the Envoy says he suffered much inconvenience from 
the jolting of the vehicle he was travelling in; the only place worthy of the name of a town 
passed on the road is “Samara,” where there is a good bazaar fairly well stocked with 


merchandise. 


Orenburg the Envoy describes as a good sized town, that has heen of late years improved 
by some fine buildings the Russians have recently erected in it. ‘Lhe population is numerous 
and mixed, and men from all parts of Central Asia are to be seen in the streets. The 
Russians are said to be endeavouring to introduce a system of national education in Orenburg, 
and have built several schools for the purpose, but their endeavors would seem hitherto to have 


met with very little success. 


The Envoy says that the trade of Orenburg must be considerable, large caravans of goods 
periodically coming into the town from Khiva, Bokbara, and many otber of the chief towns of 
Central Asia. In former years it was a large garrison town; but since the advance the 
Russians have made into the more remote parts of Central Asia, troops have been gradually 
withdrawn from Orenburg to occupy more distant posts, and now tue Envoy estimates the 
garrison at being no more than about 5U0 men. 


oy paid a visit to the Governor of the district, who 


During his stay in the town the Envy ¢ 
d him at dinner in the evening. Khuda 


received him with great friendliness and entertaine ner he 
Yar Khan, the late Ruler of Khokand, was in Orenburg at this time living under Russian 
protection; the Governor engaged to invite him to meet the Envoy at dinner; but when the 
hour came Khuda Yar Khan sent his excuses instead of appearing, and the Envoy seems to be 
of opinion that be may possibly have had a hint from the authorities to stay away. 

Among other things the Governor spoke to the Envoy about was the mineral wealth of 
Eastern Turkestan, on which point the Envoy. says “he put me a great many questions, telling 
me that he knew that copper, lead, and iron were to be found on the Thian Shian range on the 
northern frontier of Yarkund, and that he thought it a great pity that the Ameer left such 
valuable resources of wealth untouched. In reply to this I said that I was quite of his opi- 
nion, and that the same thing had been said to me by Sir Douglas Forsyth when he visited 


i tely the Ameer was an excessively prejudiced man and 
Verkade 15 Papa ee oe ation concerned the development of the wealth and 


disinclined to lend an ear to questions that c I 
resources of Yarkund, his idea jens that the richer the country became the less likely he would 
be to retain possession of it. To this the Governor remarked that this was not the nght way 
r he amount of wealth that was 


i d ointing out to him t h 
Be ee Gas eae Saree indierence to the development of its resources. To which I 


being lost to the country by such 1 2 dev ch T 

eetiel that there eaahE be other difficulties in getting ~ — peopel bshukeoa a ’ - ng : 
re ‘d state in Yarkund and labour very unskilled ; W en 

tee Gana would no doubt be only too glad to lend the labor required for the 


ines i it the Ameer. To this I replied 
ti from the mines if such a plan would suit 
eaethets ot ae be difficulties in the way of such an arrangement, but that I would mention 


the matter to the Ameer on my return to Kashgar.” . 
yond it are the wild steppes 


‘ : ia; be 

; is situated on the borders of Central Asia ; ae 
fuhabived tke “ Kazaks,” or as the Russians erroneously call them Sune ok 
Khireiz however are a nomad tribe inhabiting the Altai range oe eae » These latter 
more Mongolian type of countenance thanis to be fume See i ieithe the yy Ugul Yuz” or 
ns eed aU ie tok Wa a Oe athe “ Kichik Yuz” or little horde. Each 
great horde, th 


iddle horde, and the lans; of the three 
of these main divisions is again broken up in Bet ne 


to a great num ade 
i t numerous and powerful. It exten 
hordes the little horde has SS han ree most nu rail ona 


f Aral to 
from the Orenburg frontier alc 1 nes of the Sea of Ara 
side and right up to the Siberian frontier on the other. 
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The Kichik Yuz is divided into several minor tribes, among which may be mentioned the 
Chapas, Ungrat, Dawlat, Ak-bilak, Sanja-kulu, and Kainasiries. These last are notorious for 
the way they have persistently rebelled against the Russian yoke, and even at the present day 
itis said that Russian caravans are not safe from their attacks. They inhabit the northern 
shores of the Sea of Aral and the country beyond Fort Kazala, which was built, it is said, 
mainly with a view to keeping these robbers in check. Their name of Kainasiri is of recent 
origin, havmg been adopted only about forty years ago ont of respect to a Kazak Chief of that 
name who had taken service under Muhammad Ali, Ruler of Khokand, and who contrived to 
make himself a reputation during the troublous times that characterised the reign of that 
monarch as a daring and adventurous soldier. 


Muhammad Ali thinking his services might be utilised against the Russians, sent him to 
cheek the advances they were then making in the direction of the Syr Daria. 


It is related that Kainasiri made no Jess than fifty different raids on Russian territory, in 
many of which be was successful; at last, however, his good fortune deserted him, and in an 
encounter with his enemics he fell a captive into their hands, and asa penalty for the trouble 
he bad beeu to them during his life he was publicly exccuted. Tis followers, who are said to 
pride themselves on living entirely by plunder, are always known as Kaiuasiries. 


The “ Urta Yuz” or middle horde inhabit the provinces of Turkestan and Tashkand and 
the adjoining country north of the latter district, they are also subdivided into a number of 
smaller clans. 


The “ Ugul Yuz” or great horde occupy extensive tracts of country stretching beyond the 
“ Ala Tun” and “ Kara Tan” mountains from Fort Julak on the Syr Daria to the shores of Lake 
Balkash and from thence to the frontiers of Ili. All the Kazaks live by keeping large flocks and 
herds with which they roam about as occasion may require to different pasture lands; on these 
occasions all the members of the family, male and female, move together ; the latter in addition 
to their domestic duties do a good deal of out-door work which gives them a very hardy 
appearance. 

Their habitation is a tent called an “ Akoe,”? made of thick felt or “ namda” spread over a 
circular framework of light wood; the tent is easily pitched and makes a very snug and com- 
fortable abode, the warm material of which it is composed being complete protection in the 
coldest weather. 

South of the Sea of Aral beyond the Khivan frontier is another powerful and numerous 
nomadic tribe, the Tarkomans. On a journey the Envoy once made from Khokand to Turkey 
through Khiva and Persia, he stayed some short time with the Khan of Khiva, who treated 
him with much hospitality. 


On bis departure the Khan sent with him a body of Turkomans to escort him across the 
desert and see him safely within the Persian frontier. The extraordinary hardihood of 
these men, their power of travelling for days together withcut eating any cooked food, and 
their patient endurance of hardships and the severities of a very trying climate without any 
shelter, seems to have made a great impression on the Envoy, who is of opinion that if they 
were only brought under discipline and properly armed, they would make excellent troops, an 
opinion which is borne out by an English cavalry officer who recently made a tour through 
Persia, and in a book he published of his travels makes mention of the Turkomans as a race 
well adapted for the making of light cavalry. 


At present the l'nvoy says however that, in addition to the drawback of want of discipline, 
they are also creatly weakened by their inability to coalesce, divided into many separate tribes 
they are perpetually quarrelling amongst each other; but if instead of this they would only 
unite and offer a combined front, he seems to think they might be a most serious check to 
any Russian advance on the Persian or Herat frontier. 


Orenburg to Orsk, two days by post. : 


The distance from Orenburg to Tashkand is about 1,200 miles, and almost the whole of 
the intervening country is a barren desert. On the road a certain amount of wood and grass 
can be found at most of the stages, meat too is procurable from the nomad Khirgiz of the 
country, but of grain there is an absolute dearth, troops marching from Orenburg to Tashkand 


take their supplies of grain with them from Orenburg, and vice versé when starting from 
Tashkand. 


The Envoy passed a night at Orsk, which he describes as a small and dirty town, just 
before it is reached a low range of hills has to be crossed, the road over which is in very 


bad order. 


Orsk to Yamankilla, Fort Karabutak. This is a small mud fort, the garrison of which the 
Envoy puts down at not more than 100 men.* The original fort, which has since been rebuilt 
by the Russians, is said to have been built by the order of a certain Beglar Beg, an Usbeg 


® Probably a company or sotnia of Cossacks, the aotnia consists of 120 men. Schuyler puts the gurrison of this 
fort down at something under 100 men, any way its strength must be very small. 
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Chief, to check the encroachments of the Russians, and to have received the name of Yaman« 
killa or bad fort from the number of men that were killed in it in encounters with the Russian 
troops. There is a small village near the fort, the houses of which, as all those in this art of 
the country, are built of mnd, wood being much too scarce to be utilized for this pur a here 
as it is on the other side of Orenburg, where there are extenaive forests, Eee ° 


The Kagaks have recently built two mosques near Fort Karabutak, because it is said the 


Russians accused them of having no pls aes . 
g place of worship, and endeavoured in consequence 3 
converts of them, Ps quence to make 


On the road to Yamankilla the Envoy says he passed about 100 Russian infantry marchin 
to Tashkand, and that he was much astonished at seeing so small a number of men, for ouch 
he had heard nothing of the movement of troops at St. Petersburg or Moscow reports were 
prevalent on the road that a large foree was on its way to Turkestan, in order to be read to act 
as a reserve in case of hostilities breaking out against Kbhokand. 


_Yamankilla to Fort Kagala, cight days by post. For three days occasional patches of 
cultivation are to be seen on the road when the Fort of Irghiz is reached, after this 
to Kazala the country is a barren waste of sand, the road indeed along it ” would the 
Envoy says, be undistinguishable were it not for landmarks that have been placed along it, but 
after heavy falls of snow these occasionally get covered and caravans losing the track wander 
off on the steppes, where they sometimes get lost and are never heard of again. In former 
days in consequence of the depredations of the Kazaks this part of the country could only be 
traversed at considerable risk of life, but now-a-days under Russian rule matters have improved 
in this respect, and caravans can pass along with but very little risk of being attacked on the 
road, though occasionally a raid is made upon them. - 

The Fort of Irghiz is a mud construction of the same kind as that at Karabutak, and 
containing a similar garrison. Kazala is a fairly populous town with a good bazaar, which is 
fe the emporium of a flourishing trade carried on with the different Khauates of 

entral Asia. 7 : 

The fort in the town (known as Fort No. 1) bas stronger defensive capubilities than those 
at Karabutak and Irghiz, though like them it is built only of mud. The garrison the Envoy 
puts down at about 200 infantry with a battery of artillery. 

Kazala to “ Ak-Masjid,” three days by post. Country utterly barren, and supplies procur- 
able with difficulty. Water is also scarce in this part of the country ; wells have been sunk in 
ae places along the road for the use of travellers, but these frequently dry up quite sud- 
denly. 
7 Abbut half-way between the two stages is the Fort of “ Karamatche” (Fort No. 2), which 
is a repetition of the other forts, and contaius the usual garrison of a company of infantry and 
battery of artillery. 

At “ Ak-Masjid,” Fort Perofsky, there is a small town, and cultivation is carried on to 
some extent in the surrounding country, but the land has not the character of being very 
fertile. ; 

The name of Ak-Masjid, the Envoy relates, is said to have had its origin in a mosque that 
was built here many years ago by a Kazak Chief, but which has since been destroyed. 


The fort is built on the banks of the Syr Daria, and is garrisoned with a sotnia of infantry 
and battery of artillery. 

“ Ak-Masjid” to Fort Julak, two days by post. Country a waste, but supplies procurable 
at the stages passed on the road. There is a village near the fort containing some hundred 
houses with some cultivated ground in its vicinity. The fort is built on the same plan ag the 
other forts on the Syr Daria, with the usual garrison. 

Julak to Turkestan, four days by post, during which another expanse of desolate and 
uncultivated ground has to be traversed. 


Turkestan is celebrated a roe been the see 
: i ho died there on a visit iro : 
Alar memmegieg res troops first advanced in this direction the ee 4 aunt 
was daily visited by crowds of pilgrims, who invoked the epee of the depar ain 
not to permit so holy a place to be desecrated by the footsteps of infide 8 - ; 
The town of Turkestan is of considerable size, and is said to contain nee one thousan 
houses, but it is not nearly so well populated now as 1t used to be in former day a cali 
Turkestan to Chemket, two days by post. There is a fair amount of SLE < 
vicinity of Turkestan, but alter leaving it the steppe becomes quite bar oe shee ny of 
approached, when the country assumes a somewhat fertile look again. ve a ave r . 
Chemket coming from the Kara Tan Range, close to which the oe is . si ae 
and good. Cultivation is extensively carried on, the crops being ae isha Mises 
Fruit is also very plentiful, grapes, apricots, and melons being the chief va . J 
contains about five hundred houses. 


place of Hazret Sultan Ahmed Yaswi, a 
m India some 700 or 800 years ago. It 
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The Envoy says the Russians are introducing a system of colonization into the steppes of 
Central Asia, and that a colony of Russian peasants ‘“ Mujiki” have established themselves in 
the neighbourhood of Chemket, where they are gradually becoming a prosperous community. 


He says that on the road between Anlictea and Pishpek there are several other colonies 
also in ua very thriving condition. The telegraphic line through Turkestan branches off at 
Chemket, one line going véd Anlietea to Almaty Fort Vernoe, and the other to Tashkand and 
Samarcand. 


When the Envoy reached Chemket he found, he says, the place full of rumours about a 
large force of Russian troops being on their way from Moscow to oecupy the posts vacated hy 
the troops engaged in the operations against Khokand, and that considerable fuss was being 
made about the supplies that would be required for their use, which were being collected 
together with much ostentation, all the same, the Envoy says, he believes that in reality the 
Russians expected no reinforcements at all, but that the ramours were got up as a ruse to create 
a panic in the country and to prevent advantage being taken of the withdrawal of the troops 
for employment in Khokand for a general rising of the people of the country. 


The Envoy with some reason remarked to me that had it been the intention of the 
Russian Government to send reinforcements to assist the army operating in Khokand, it is not 
at all likely that the opportunity would have been lost, during his stay in St. Petersburg, of 
acquainting him of the fact. , 


There seems to be little doubt that General Kaufmann, the Governor-General of Turkestan, 
was at the time apprehensive of a rising of the population against the Russian rule, in fact 
the Envoy says that before the troops were mobilised for service in Khokand, a proclamation was 
issued by him stating that the affairs of the Khanate required the interlerence of tiie Govern- 
ment, and that accordingly troops would be sent there to support the policy it might be deemed 
advisable to carry out, that the Government relying on the loyalty and good-will of the 
people of the country felt confident that no advantage would be taken of the withdrawal of 
the garrisons for any outbreak or attempt to subvert the existing rule, but that in the event of 
any such attempt being made the most severe vengeance would be exacted.* 


According to the Envoy, General Kaufmann had sound reasons for his apprehensions, for 
there would appear to be great discontent prevalent in Tashkand against the Russian rule, and 
the revolt in Khokand, by arousing the sympathy of the people, naturally had a tendency to 
increase this bad feeling. 


Moreover the advent of the Envoy at this particular time seems also to have been regarded 
as an additional source of apprehension, so much so indeed that, although it had been arranged 
at St. Petersburg that he should go to Tashkand to meet General Kaufmann, the venue was 
uow changed, and the Governor-General of Turkestan came to Chemket to see the Envoy ; 
but we may be pretty sure that General Kaufmann, who has the character of being most 
punctilious on all points of etiquette, would not have paid the Kashgar Envoy such an honor 
as this had he not had some strong reason for doing so. Moreover the Envoy was not 
permitted to visit Tashkand at all, notwithstanding the fact that all his relations live there, 
and he has considerable estates in the vicinity of the town which he had particular reasons for 
wishing to visit. 

It is not likely that travelling in his position, such pressure would have been put upon 
his movements by the Russian Government had they not had good reason for apprehending 
the consequences that might ensue if they allowed the Envoy to show himself just at this time 
amongst the discontented population of Tashkand. 

great 


There can be no doubt that the influence of the family the Envoy belongs to is very g 
in Turkestan, and as head of it himself, his presence might have have had a powerful effect in 
arousing the passions of an excited population. 


When it became known that the Envoy would not visit Tashkand, a great number of bis 
relations and friends came from there to see him in Chemket, but strict surveillance seems to 
have been exercised by the Russian authorities as to who should be admitted into his presence : 
a great number were refused permission to see him, and were turned away from his doors. 
He tells me that those who did come to him spoke in the strongest terms about the oppression 
of the Russian rule and the inimical feeling it was creating all over the country, he was assured 
that if any man of influence were to appear among them, the people would rise en masse against 
the Russians, he was begged, he says, to try and make his way into Khokand, where the people 
were looking eagerly for a ruler who would prevent their falling under the Russian yoke, and 


he was assured that if he would only go there he would find himself supported by a large fol- 
lowing at once and be welcome to the throne. 


Much anxiety was felt just now as to what would be the fate of Khokand, though it 
seems to have been the general impression that the Russians, notwithstanding the assurances 
they were at this time giving to the country, fully intended to annex the Khanate. 





® Such a threat might be of use, 


: : for the people of Central Asia have had some experience of what a terrible thing 
Russian vengeance is. 
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The day " 
ay eee Envoy reached Chemket, General Kaufmann arrived there himself from 
ae I eaparae ons grand style were made for his reception, and the Envoy was himeelE 
p g and meet hin, but excused himself on the plea of fatigue after his Jong journey 


General Kanfm: i 
ann, the Governor-Ge T ives i 
-General of Turkestan, liv: i 
: es ot stan, lives in great state, a ce 
upon by all accounts as a very great personage in Central Asia, ‘T') a . es ad ye locke 
Badshah,” half-king, and appear to look on hi 1 th eae a ae 
fede ee Pens 0 look on him with all the reverence and awe of the most 
absolute Hn, Ins word is law in the country, : ‘ ca liéi ordi 
superior authority at St. Petersburg never seems Gee ee a eee 
The Envoy describes him as an elderly eentlenia : saan Oe 
nyo) yg eman with a manne i imes sti 
and dignified, he can make when he likes particularly pleasi aa ae eel eels 
put the Envoy at his case at once, and to | eines estan dina ke 
only stayed in Chemket one day, he caw ‘lie ee aa. him with great courtesy ; though he 
a day, he s¢ Envoy twice, once at an interview 1 
ing, and again at an entertainment he gave him in the evening eg Bee 
g. 


The Envoy thus describes intervie . ith hi ‘ 
was the mritaeivnt of Colonel Pete Veen ere noe ee fone discussed 
i . anything but gratified terms, saying that Coliual Reinthall bal ieee ee eee 
deal annoyed at the treatment he had met with at the Amir’ ‘h ” la aetaat Mag hk 
1 had heard something of this kind from some eaiba eg oe eee Peepied ne 
aud that the truth appeared to be that Colonel Reinthall did 1 tik cc 
were made for conducting him through the country hich i not like the arrangements that 
put upon his liberty, but they were not intended to a ; fees Oya 
explained to him, that when a person of distinction visite th i ie Se 
the borders by a deputation of the Ameer’s officers ve i: coambty iat should be met on 
vide for all his wants, and to escort him with etek Sn eden oat or. 
occasions it is customary to make arrangements beforehand as to the sate a see oo dae 
halt at, &e., and the route once settled it involves great trouble to alter it. It a eae & 
Colonel Reinthall did not approve of these restrictions on his rabvenients b he eras 
time they were never intended to cause him annoyance. To this General Kant ear slied, 
that the best plan to prevent misunderstanding of this kind in future would be iS rh = 
the appointment of an agent to represeut the Russian Government in Kashgar He woul bb 
able to wateh over the interests of Russian visitors and traders in the settee peat it 
the latter got a free market in the sale of their goods, ‘which, he went on Gee ees a 
seem to be always the case now-a-days, for I am constantly receiving petitions Fron ber ee 
about the difficulty experienced by them in getting a free sale for Hier ends in Yark Pate 
this L replied th Se ies 8 u g in Yarkund.’ To 

replied that traders are very difficult people to please in the matter of profits, but all the 
same the Ameer desired to make trade as free as possible in his country, in Yarkund it a 
customary to do business in a certain way, which perhaps was not the way business was eaitied 
on in Russia, but in time perhaps the two systems might be assimilated. As to the question 
of the establishment of 2 Russian Agent in the country, I informed General Kaden that 
I thought the plan had much to recommend it, and that I would make a point of brings) 
it to the Ameer’s notice on my return to Kashgar, but gt present I was not siaponened 
do anything more than ascertain the wishes of the Russian Government on the 
subject. I added, too, that I thought the proposal for the establishment of an agency 
vould more appropriately come from the Ameer than from the Russian Government. Here 
I took the opportunity of touching on a matter that I particularly desired to speak abont 
to General Kaufmann, viz., the willing ear that is always given by Russian officials to 
any complaints made against tribes who may chance to occupy borders adjoining their own, 
and the way petty acts of misdemeanour on the part of these border tribes are often 
made the plea for a regular casus: bedli. Too little allowance I went on to say is made 
for the habits and customs of tribes who ate unacquainted with the higher civilization of 
Europe, where it may be possible for nations to occupy contiguous borders, without any cause 
of dispute arising between them, but it is too much to expect the same respect for property 
from nomadic tribes who are only just beginning to appreciate the rights of ‘ meum and 
tuum? I have heard that the subjects of Khuda Yar Khan were continually being accused of 
disturbing the peace of the Khokand border, and the Ameer is in constant dread of having 
similar accusations brought against him. General Kaufmann in reply to these remarks said, 
that the aim of the Russian Government in Central Asia was to introduce a higher form of 
civilization throughout the country that would put an end to the perpetual misunderstandings 
and that this could 


that were always occurring between neighbouring States in former years, 
ements of rights that should guide the conduct 


only be done by punishing severely all infring 
of border States, but all the same the Ameer need have no fear of having any casus belli 
brought up against him so long as he conducted himself properly and avoided giving any 


cause of quarrel. 

« The question of the threatencd invasion of Yarkund by the Chinese now came up, Gene- 
ral Kaufmann asking me what I thought of the Ameer’s chances of success of resisting the 
invasion, to which I replied that now that the Amir had secured the friendship of Russia and 
England, Ir trusted he might have no difficulty in defending himself from China, at which 
General Kaufmann laughed and said ‘ You are not likely to get much help from England,’ 
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upon which I said chiefly to show that Yarkund was not entirely dependent for its friends on 
Russia, that the Sultan of ‘Turkey bad already largely aided the Ameer with presents of arms 
and officers to drill and organise his troops, and that it would be quite easy for the British 
Giovernment to send a contingent of troops to Yarkund if it thought good to do so. 


 T considered it just as well to say this, as I had heard it rumoured in Russia that the 
real reason for my having undertaken this mission was that I had failed to get any promise of 
assistance for the Ameer from either England or Turkey ; moreover, although I am fully aware 
myself of the unlikelihood of the British Government sending any troops to Yarkund on 
account of the great difficulty of crossing the Karakoram range, the Russians appear to think 
that the road is quite practicable for troops, and that it is only called impracticable with a 
view to concealing the use it might be put to.* General Kaufmann after this went on to 
speak in a very bitter way of the English, ridiculing the idea of their alliance being of any 
advantage to Yarkund, abuse of the English I had found to be a very common thing amongst 
the Russian officials, so much so indeed that on this occasion I ventured to say to General 
Kaufmann that although in my travels through India I had met great numbers of English 
officials, 1 never heard any of them speak of the Russians in the same abusive way as the 
Russians constantly spoke of the English, to which General Kaufmann replied ‘I have no 
wish to abuse them, but only to let you know the sort of people you have to deal with 
in them.’ 

After this I brought up the private business I had come to arrange about with General 
Kaufmann, and also the question of my right of proprietorship to certain lands in the vicinity 
of Tasbkand, that had for a number of years been in the possession of my family, but which 
had lately been appropriated by the Russian Government: on both these matters General 
Kaufmann gave me a satisfactory hearing, the first was settled according to my wishes at 
once, and the lands he promised me should be made over to me on the validity of the title- 
deeds in my possession being proved. 


“* Apropos of land tenure, General Kaufmann said that it was a most difficult one for the 
Russian Government to deal with, for the whole revenue of Turkestan did not exceed 3,000,000 
roubles, whilst the expenditure was not much under 8,000,000, so that the annual deficit 
nmounted to about 5,000,000 roubles. 


“The chief source of expenditure General Kaufmann declared to be the army, the 
strength of which in Turkestan he told me was 15,000 men. 


“ All the same I put very little faith in what General Kaufmann said to me about the 
yearly loss to Government in the revenue of Turkestan. No Government would rule a coun- 
try on these terms, and least of all, such a rapacious one as Russia has shown herself to be. 
In former times the Courts of the Central Asian Rulers were celebrated for their splendour and 
magirificence, they therefore, should the Rulers who have succeeded them, pretend that they 
caunot pay their way; as to the army I am positively certain that the strength of the 
Russian army in. Turkestan does not exceed 10,000 men. 


* Captain Terentieff in his book “ Russia and England in Central Asia” says that the English authorities have 
persistently tried to blind the Russians by making them think a natural barrier exists between Kashgar and India, 
while in reality there is an easy road. 


+ It is interesting to eee how nearly these figures correspond with what Mr. Schuyler gives ng the statistics for 
the year 1873 in his most interesting work on Turkestan— 


Income. Expenditure. Deficit. 
1873 os eek wv. 2,008,374 7,576,116 5,567,842 
In 1874 Mr. Schuyler says the deficit must have exceeded 7 million roubles. 


t From repeated queries on the eubject, I have mude up the following detailed disposition of the troops the 
Russians have in Turkestan, and although the numbers shown may hive no pretence to exuctness, still I believe them 
to be sufficiently approximate to the truth to be worth recording :— . 





Men. Guns. 
Fort Karabutak ive 2 sotnias infantry di 240 4 company artillery. 

» Irghiz sos 2 ditto ditto ‘e 240 + ditto. 

» Kazali eee 2 ditto ditto Soe 240 $ ditto. 

» Ak-Masjid ie 2 ditto ditto we (B40 s ditto. 

» Sulak bee .. 1 sotnia ditto Fee 120 4 ditto. 

» Turkestan cae ww. 2 sotnias ditto ed 240 3 ditto. 
Tashkand is . 2 dattalions, say 1,000 strong 2,000 2 batteries. 
Khojand eit + battalion ie 500 
Oratippa ee + ditto id 500 
Sazzak 4 ditto ead 500 
Samarcand 2 battalions «2,000 2 batteries, 
Kharezon + battalion i 500 
Kuldja t ditto ven 500 
Issuk Kul 1 battalion .. 1,000 1 battery. 

Almaty 1 ditto .. 1,000 1 ditto. 
Naryn Outpost 2 sotnias wis 240 
Total men ..» 10,060 9 batteries, say 72 guns. 





Of Cavalry I can get the Envoy to give no estimate, but I have seen the force elsewhere computed at about 
5,000, Coseacks. 
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; a Speaking of the revolt in Khokand, General Kaufmann said that the tyrannous rule of 
Khuda Yar Khan had compelled the Russian Government, much against its will, to interfere 
in the affairs of the Khanate, upon which I asked him what policy the Government intended 
to adopt with regard to the annexation of the country. To this General Kaufmann replied 
that the only object the Russian Government had in view was to get the Khanate properly 
governed, as to annexing it we have already shown that we have no desire to do this hy put- 
ting Khuda Yar Khan’s son on the throne, but it would seem that he is not likely to be a 
more popular ruler than bis father, for his subjects have already risen against bim.* 


c After this our conversation incidentally came upon the rule of the Amir of Yarkund, 
General Kaufmann saying that he was a diffieult man to deal with, and that he was reputed in 
Turkestan to be a great tyrant also; while talking on this subject, General Kaufmann said to 
wie that ramours had reached his ears that made him think that there might be a revolt against 
the Ameer’s rule before long, and that in the event of this happening, if I chose to make a bid 


for the throne myself, I might count on getting a contingent of Russian troops from him 
to help me.t 


_ “In reply to this I said that it was a mistake to suppose the people of Yarkund were 
discontented with the Ameer’s rule, who, though a stern man, was known to be a good Muham- 
madan, as for myself I had no idea of putting myself in so difficult a position as the ruler 
of any country. 


ts Shortly after this I took my leave, on my going General Kaufmann presented me with 
a Russian samovar (tea-jot) with a tea service in silver; and informed me that arrangements 
have been made for my continuing my journey to Kashgar vid Aulietta and Tokmak.” 


After a rest of twenty days in Chemket the Envoy set out again on his travels. 


The first stage beyond Chemket is a village called “ Mankit,” fairly populous with a 
good extent of cultivated ground about it: beyond this is another village (name not remem- 
bered by the Envoy) somewhat smaller than Mankit; along the rest of the road encampments 
of the nomad Khirgiz are passed ; at the different stages where it is usual to make halts, the 
Euvoy says, “serais” or rest-houses have been put up for the accommodation of travellers. 


Aulietta, which is reached by post the third day after leaving Chemket, the Envoy 
describes as a town of considerable size, and the centre of a brisk trade, which is carried on 
with the Khirgiz and the nomad tribes inhabiting the country about. 


The Russians appear to have given encouragement to the development of this trade by 
having erected some buildings in the town for the accommodation of merchants and the protec- 
tion of their goods. 


At Aulietta the Envoy received a communication from the Ameer of Kashgar, ordering 
him on no account to bring back a Russian Envoy with him. 


From Aulietta to Pishpek, a journey of four days by post, settlements of Russian pea- 
sauts “monjeki” are scattered along the whole length of the road between Aulietta and 
Pishpek, the country would seem to be well adapted for colonisation, the soil being good, and 
the numerous streams flowing down from the adjoining hills forming a plentiful source of 
irrigation ; the rainfall hereabouts is said to be fairly abundant also, at the same time the 
severity of the climate in winter is a drawback to agriculture, in confining the seasons when 
cultivation is possible to a limited period. 


The colonists, however, that are settled here, are reported to be gradually becoming wealthy 
and well-to-do communities, the men being hardy and thrifty. As an inducement to become 
colonists and leave their homes, they get their land as a free gift from the State, with immu- 
nity from taxation for a certain period, which enables them to get a good start in life, and to 
cultivate for some years with the certainty of realising large profits. ie 

“Pishpek ” was formerly one of the frontier forts of the Khokand district, - aa 
subsequently taken by the Russians, it lies on the direct road sda ot y, 
a branch road going over the Alexandrovsky range a little beyond it wa@ Tokmak to zi : 

Pishpek to Tokmak, one day’s journey over a very hilly bad road, the country about 1s 
rich aad: fertile, but very manele Ninel as the Khirgiz, its only Te pad 
indifferent agriculturists. At the different stages along the road, sheds ae oe = ae 
which afford a rough accommodation to travellers. Supplies are procurable in P i y a eeaee 
nomad Khirgiz, who are to be found in great numbers all over the surrounding hills. 
is a sinall town of about 500 houses, inhabited chiefly by Russians. 


* i u ain, 
* A second revolution in fact subsequently broke out which the Russians made a pretext for interference ag! 
and after this they annexed the Khanate. 

i his part of the interview the Envoy's words were } Envoy's 
alte the tank, TBrobably in muking the proposition Geueral Kaafrounn may have Tear ei erat 
ideas of the Aweer’s rule, and possibly to tempt him to rise against him, for the Ameer oe He Bavey iiisceles clever 
enmity by the Russians who have ropeatedly endeavoured to pick a quarrel with him. ; ‘ ee t the spirit or enter- 
wan as he is, 1 don’t think that he would ever be tewpted to a throne in Ceutral Asia, he ne nae sippieterk. 
prise to face Lhe dangers of such 4 position, otherwise his high family would ousure him plenty P 


“Ba kuda rast migoyam.” Before God Iam 
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Tokmak to the Naryn river, eleven stages. The road beyond Tokmak is not passable for 
wheeled vehicles in its present state, but the Russians are improving it with a view to making 
it so, The country it passes over is very hilly, steep ascents and descents being frequent. 


On the Naryn river the Russians have an outpost of 400 men. This outpost is 184 miles 
distant from Kashgar. 

Fort Naryn to Chakmak, seven days. After crossing the river the first halting place is 
‘Tashkurgan. Thence to Chadyrkul crossing the Tashrobat range the road up to the pass is 
good ; the pass itself is about 15,000 feet high and not difficult. Chadyrkul is the boundary 
between Kashgar and Russian territory. Russian sentries from the Naryn patrol as far as 
this, and are often met here by men belonging to the Ameer performing a similar duty from 
their side. 

At Chadyrkul ( kul” means lake in Turki) there is a lake which, according to Russian 
surveys (I quote here from Captain ‘Trotter’s account of the survey operations of the Yarkund 
Mission), is 14 miles in length and five or six in width, 


Here the Russian officer that had accompanied the Envoy throughout his tour through 
Russian territory took his leave. He had expressed a great desire to visit Kashgar, and the 
Envoy says that he had given him a kind of promise to take him there, which he would have 
carried out but for an unfortunate act of misdemeanour on the part of Captain Nicolai, who 
appears to have misbehaved himself by a discreditable connexion with one of the women in 
the Envoy’s suite ; she was induced to run away shortly after their departure from 'lashkand. 
The occurrence naturally annoyed the Envoy a good deal, the more so as he never succeeded in 
vetting the woman back again, notwithstanding that he brought the matter to the notice of 
the authorities.* It was unfortunate that this should have happened just at the end of bis 
journey, for it has left the most disagreeable impression on his mind, and has, I suspect, a good 
deal to do with the bitter tone he generally adopts in talking of the Russiaus. 


For some days after it ocewrred, he describes himself as having hardly been on speaking 
terms with Captain Nicolai, but when the time came for bidding good-bye, the Envoy said he 
did not like parting on bad terms with a man who had after all done him a good deal of ser- 
vice, and so he entertained him at breakfast, and then bid him a friendly farewell. 


About 30 miles beyond Chadyrkul is Kizzilak, where there isa small outpost of Kashgar 
troops, and eight miles beyond this are the Chakmak forts built by the Amir of Kashgar to 
command the ascent to the Turgut Pass. ‘These forts are said to show no small amount of 
engineering skill in their construction, and their position is so favoured by the natural diffi- 
culties of the mountains here, which are described as a series of inaccessible peaks, that the 
passage of the range at this point would no doubt prove a most difficult undertaking for a 
hostile force. 


The forts are about 70 miles from Kashgar. 


At this point the Envoy was met by a party of his own countrymen who had been 
despatched from Kashgar by the Ameer to wait his arrival and escort him back to the capital 
of Yarkund, and in their good hands we may safely place him to perform the small remaining 
portion of his long journey. 


I conclude this narrative by a few personal reflexions made by the Envoy on what he saw 
in Russia, and the impression his travels Jeft on his mind of the people of the country. 


“The thing, I think,” said the Envoy, ‘that impressed me most on my journey through 
Russia was the poverty of the country, the people all seemed (‘yuvisna’) hungry. The 
Government pays its servants badly, which I suppose accounts for the enormous amount of 
bribery that goes on in ‘furkestan, where it is impossible they say to get a hearing in any court 
of justice without giving large bribes, and those who can pay most can generally reckon on a 
favorable decision. 


“On their first annexation of territory in Central Asia, the Russians proclaimed that the 
prevailing system of taxation should be strictly adhered to, and no increase be permitted any- 
where, but these promises have not been kept at all, fur although they originally commenced 
on this plan, they kept it up only a very short time. The ‘ Khiraj’ or land tax which, accord- 
ing to Muhammadan law, should be one-teuth of the outturn of the soil, the crop not being 
taxed at all until it is garnered, so that a poor outturn is taxed proportionately, is now taken 
by measuring the land which is rated to produce a crop of some average worth, and then a 
certain proportion of this is takev, which makes tax fall about four times as heavily as it would 
under the old system. 


“ Again the ‘Tanab,’ a tax taken on gardens and orchards, according to a measure which 
varies in different parts of Central Asia, used also to be subject to a variation proportionate 
to the quantity of the crop, but this has now been made a fixed tax, and the severity with 
which it falls as such in comparison to what it did when variable, is severely felt by those who 


* The truth being I suspect that the woman was not anxious to go back to the Envoy, and the authorities declined 
to compel her. 
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have to pay it. Again house taxes are now taken, which were never heard of before, at the 
rate of 50 ‘tangas’* a year per house, or rather family, for it is in reality levied on families, 
should more than one family happen to reside in a house, the house being taxed according 
to the number of resident families. 


_ “Traders are also taxed much more heavily now-a-days than formerly ; merchandise 
imported into or exported out of the country was subject to the payment of ‘Zakat’ duty 
payable at the rate of 3, the value of the goods ; this once paid the owner could go on trading 
in the country as long as he liked without paying any further duty until be should take 
another caravan of goods out of the country, then it would be subject to the payment of a 
similar duty ; local merchants who never left the town they might be settled in, used to pay 
yearly some very small duty (hardly more than one per cent.) on the declared value of their 
stock in trade, but the Russians have now introduced a system of licenses, which traders are 
required to buy in order to be permitted to carry on their business. These are of two kinds, 
‘Pirboi’ and ‘Iftaroi’; the ‘Pirboi’? which is so expensive that it can only he afforded by a 
man trading on a very large scale, enables its possessor to turn over his capital as often as he 
can within the limit of the year it holds good for; whereas the ‘ [ftaroi,’ which is levied in the 
first instance at a much lower rate, is repeated as often as the goods in the traders’ possession 
may be changed. Under this system the small traders who are-always natives are taxed much 
more heavily than the large merchants who are generally Russians. 


“Fut perhaps the most unjust action the Russians have perpetrated in Central Asia, and the 
one that has caused the deepest discontent of all in the country, is the way the Government 
has appropriated the revenues of ‘ Wakf’ lands, or lands the revenues of which are devoted to 
Mosques, colleges, or some such religious or charitable institutions; not content indeed with 
this, they have in many instances destroyed the mosques and erected other buildings in their 
places. 

“ Although speaking personally I must say I met with much civility and hospitality in 
Russia, still it always seemed to me that Russian amiability was put on to suit a purpose and 
wanted genuineness, After all I heard of Russian oppression at Chemket, and after all I my- 
self saw of their bad organisation, mismanagement, and tyranny, I could not bring myself to 
believe in the expressions of friendship that were made to me. Moreover the untrustwworthi- 
ness of their promises is now known throughout Central Asia: no one places the slightest reli- 
ance on any of their declarations, even though they may be made officially by Government. 
This more than anything elese made me quite hopeless of reaping any advantaze from their 
friendship. Genera] Kaufmann assured me at Chemket that the Russian Government had no 
intention of annexing Khokand, but I knew perfectly well that at the very time he said this 
he was making his plans for getting possession of the country. All the same I do not think 
it would have been annexed had it not been for the deplorable state it was reduced to by the 
tyrannous rule of Khuda Yar Khan, which made the inhabitants welcome any change. My 
great object had always been to create a good understanding between the Ameer of Yarkund and 
Khuda Yar Khan, which would have brought the two countries together, and enabled them to 
offer a united front to Russian ageression. Had the plan succeeded, the absorption of Kho- 
kand would never have taken place, for the Russians are far too weak in Central Asia to encoun- 
ter any determined opposition. But unfortunately the obstinacy and pride of Khuda Yar Khan 
and the timidity of the Ameer of giving the Russians any cause of offence, stood in the way 
of the alliance I hoped to bring about between the two countries. On my return to Yarkund 
I told the Ameer of all I had seen, and what I thought of the Russians and in talking of the 
policy that he should adopt in future, I brought to his notice the way te ens pie 
encroaching on his borders on one side, and the Chinese threatening him on the other, in i is 
state of things I said to him ‘ You have done your best to estrange the gond-will of the best 

friends Yarkund ever had, by your shortsightedness in not having bemied eta eae 
sent from India to remain in the country.” The Ameer was quite upset by what I said to him on 


i i ar i ; after the long journe 
i uch so indeed that allowing me hardly any time for rest a gj y 
Toric satel he said I must go off at once again to India, and do all I could to get the 
British Government to depute an Agent to Yarkund at once, that the treaty between the two 
: riers ty 
countries might be carried out in its integrity. 
i i the Envoy a few extracts from Mr. 
frain from adding to these remarks of W ext 
chive me valuable work on Turkestan which bear out in a very remarkable way the 
truth of much of what the Envoy has said :— . 
Volume 1I, pp. 241-4. After giving a long list of the new taxes a by Huei 
Mr. Schuyler sa} o— In this way notwithstanding the pee to ie re aplle om 
them no taxes except those areas the : ae ee ee i nian ewe 
nearly three years a whole series of new taxes ha i Pe ante. 
whieh even srithoul that had been impoverished by the ee wars 7 


: the country by the Russians the condition 


i ter, but on the 
of the population, in spite of all her promises, has growa not only not better, 
a 


ee og gee Ca ee ‘Tanga = about $th rupee. 


organis 


* 
“Jt is clear then that since the occupation of 
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contrary is every day getting worse and worse. How. far this constant increase of taxes and 
imposts can go on, the population of course cannot understand. It is therefore not strange 
that the frightened imagination of the Asiatics saw in the late collection of statistical inform. 
ation the desire of the administration to get hold of their whole property ; * * 
* * with such a state of the popular mind it is evident that only a 

spark is necessary to inflame it. 7 
But no matter what institutions the Russians may introduce into Central Asia, it would 
seem hopeless to expect anything like good government until either the character of the ofticials 
is changed, or they are submitted to a stricter discipline and inspection. It scems almost 
impossible for a Russian administrator to conceive of such a thing as a legality. They are 
strict in observing the forms of the law so long as they relate merely to modes of procedure 
and to the filing and signature of papers, but overstep it at once the moment it seems easier 
or more convenict to do so. * * 7 * It seems to be a 
principle firmly planted in their official breasts that law and respect for law are very good 
things for ordinary every-day life, but that the moment a circumstance arises, which in the 
opinion of the official most nearly concerned is exceptional, law is no longer practicable, but 

what he calls administrative methods must be employed. * * * 
This arbitrary action and these administrative methods are seldom alike in two adjoining 
districts, and a native can hardly help regarding the whole system as an irresponsible tyranny 
of the worst sort. Under Mussulman rule his Khans and Begs were tyrannical, but still 
they were Mussulmaus, men of his own race and of his own belief, with similar character 
and holding to the same customs and traditions. Cruel and tyrannical as they were in many 
respects, there were certain bounds which custom forbade them to overstep, and were these 
bounds too greatly or too frequently passed, the popular discontent was such as to drive them 
from power. But for the Russians there seem to be no limits. * 7 * 
* * It is not only a fact that glaring cases of corruption and 
venalty have occurred, but that these cases when brought to the notice of the Governor- 
General have frequently been condoned and the guilty officials allowed to go unpunished, 
which has exerted a very bad influence on the minds of the natives. The superior officials have 
their favorities, and are disposed to uphold them in spite of charges of maladministration. 
The natives have been hindered in every possible way from making complaints. ‘They 
have even been turned away from the house of the Governor when they had assembled there 
to present a petition, 
* * * * 
“The Russian maladministration naturally could have but one result, that of causing 
discontent among the natives. Before the war with Khokand this dissatisfaction was not 
believed in by the higher authorities, until circumstances occurred which rendered it very 
plain that in certain districts the population was disaffected to the Russian rule. Ordinary 
intercourse among the natives, even without making special enquiries, was sufficient to bring to 

light the same state of feeling.” 


The 15th March 1877. 


APPENDIX XVIII. 


THE ALAI EXPEDITION LED BY MAJOR-GENERAL SKOBELEF, COMMANDING 
THE TROOPS IN ‘THE FERGHANA REGION, JULY 1876. 


TE FOLLOWING account of the Alai Ex edition i 
\ d at Expe of 1876 he r 
letters of Captain Kostenko to the Russian Invalide — BEERS net Teoma 


An abstract of it was read before the Royal Ge i i 
L i s rei yal Geographical Society (London), January 1877 
and an interesting discussion followed, in which Colonel Yule, Sir H. Ravine and General 
Strachey took part. ‘Their remarks will be found at the end of this aecount. 


AMONG THE VARIOUS TRIBES composing the population of the late Kokand Khanate 
the Kara-Kirghiz, forming a large element, inhabit the uplands of the south thereof and 
owned but a nominal allegiance to the Khan. hese nomads descend from their almost 
inaceessible fastnesses on to the mountain slopes only for the winter months; in the summer 
they retire to the Alai Plateau, camping on the banks of the Kizyl-Su or Surkhab River 
which is one of the main sources of the Oxus, where they are completely beyond the authority 
of Kokand. After the annexation of the Khanate to Russia, the Kara-Kirghiz continued to 
regard their subordination in the same light as before, but the Russian Government, of course 
took a different view. In order, therefore, to reduce them to obedience, and to establish 
perfect order, Major-General Skobelef, Governor of the Ferghana Province, determined to show 
that their mountains were not invulnerable fastnesses to Russian troops, and that their summer 
quarters in the Alai were not inaccessible. He, therefore, organized a detachment which, 
under his own command, should advance to the Alai, and march into the very heart of the 
summer pastures of the Kirghiz, and so demonstrate the feasibility of coercing them. The 
detachment was divided into three columns: the Uch-Kurgan, Osh, and Gulcha columns, 
which were to proceed by separate routes and to effect a junction on the Alai. 


The Alai abuts immediately on the Pamir, and, being one of the least known parts of the 
world, it is a feature of the greatest interest. In view of this, the expedition was 
furnished with a military topographical party of eight persons. The astronomical and barome- 
trical Jabours were entrusted to the Geodesist A. Bonsdorf; Mr. W. Oshanin was charged 
with the natural history department; and Captain Kostenko was commissioned to study the 
geography and statistics of the region. 

On reaching Ferghana, Messrs. Oshanin, Bonsdorf, and Kostenko were o:dered to proceed 
to Gulcha, where they were to attach themselves to the column which was to be headed by 
the Commander of the expedition in person. This column was to take the main caravan road 
from Ferghana to Kashgar across the Terek-Davan. They reached Gulcha on the 18th-30th 
July, finding that the column had already marched out towards Kizyl-Kurgan. Gulcha is 
the most advanced Russian outpost in Central Asia; a quadrangular fort of ordinary profile, 
with two turrets at opposite angles, is being erected there, which is to be fortified with four 
guns. he fort stands on the banks of the Gulcha River, one of the principal sources of the 
Upper Syr, in a perfectly flat valley about two miles wide, and commands the Gulcha Valley 
as well as the Chigorchik Defile. Strong winds, blowing from west to east up the valley, 
are of great frequency. Here, as ia the whole of the mountainous zone of Ferghana, 
it rains as often as it blows; snow falls thickly in the winter, and the frosts are sometimes 
severe. Ordinarily, the principal arm of the Gulcha is about seventy feet wide, and it may be 
forded, though with some difficulty ; hence a wooden bridge is thrown over it to facilitate 
the traffic, which, as a rule, is stopped during the period of high water (June new style). The 


bed of the river is 4,100 feet above sea level. in 
Fort Gulcha isa very important point, for in its neighbourhood the Kara-Kirghiz sow 
their wheat and barley, and here they pass the winter ne Hence its aseery ne 
ssi 1 ’ . f the nomad tribes, the more so since Gule ) 
Ae a teenie age road, admirably laid by the Russian 


i 50 miles) are now connected by a carri 
toe ee eas a May and June of the present yar Nearly three quarters of the 
length of this road pass through an extremely hilly country. : 
Leaving the fort on the 19th-3lst July the party started up the thane bales 
Kizyl-Kurgan, there to join the column which was advancing to she Bas na per) Ate 
Kizyl-Kurgan, twelve miles from Gulcha, is called after asmall fort (4 at ae ata 
and stands on a pretty wide terrace at the confluence of the Mordash with the Gulcha. aj 


i lie inprove- 
i i ’s sanction to commence this year (1876) the inp; 
vod is ond 37 ules further, Sol (Su) Seth dua thenky to the Alui aud to the Kushgar frontier. 


ment of the road, 27 miles further, to Sofi-(Sufi)-Kurgan, 
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General Skobelef joined the Gulcha column on the 25th July (6th August), and on the 
fullowing day the troops commenced their advance to the Alai. Towards the end of the first 
march of about 19 miles the detachment emerged from the Gulcha Ravine and crossed the 
Kizyl-Yart (or Kizyl-Kurt—Red Range), a small elevation of soft clay, and halted for the 
night at the foot of it, by the margin of the Guleha Stream, to which the road again led. - 


No sooner had the troops bivouacked, than it became known that a party of Kara- Kirghiz, 
headed by Abdulla-Beg, had attacked the Russian messenger, Shabdan, who had been deputed 
to the enemy’s quarters with a summons to surrender, whereupon General Skobelef at once 
despatehed a flying column under Colonel Prince Wittgenstein. On the 20th July (10th August) 
the main foree struck its camp on the Kizyl-Yart, aad followed Wittgenstein’s flying column. to 
the Archa Ravine. ‘The first five miles of road were found easy, but the pass over the Archa 
Mountains proved rather difficult. This range is very steep, for the crest of the pass is only one 
mile from the foot of the mountains, but 1,500 feet aboveit. The pass has an absolute height of 
10,300 feet. ‘The peaks on either side, by measurement with the sextant, attain 13,000 fect, 
The pathway up to the pass is very winding, and many of the horses tumbled down the 
pereipices, but their packs were nearly all recovered.* The Taldyk Pass, further west, is 
considerably less steep, and may, therefore, be more easily adapted for a carriage road. 
The Archa Pass overlooks the valley (or rather high table-land) of the Kizyl-Su River, 
which, on the south side, is skirted by a grand mountain chain, snow-capped throughout its 
entire extent. Almost immediately opposite the pass rises the Peak Kauffmann, so named by 
the late Mr. Fedechenko, in honor of the Governor-General of Turkestan. 


The descent from the Archa Pass to the Kizyl-Su Valley is six miles long. A rivulet runs 
parallel with the defile through which lies the descent, and the slopes on both sides are com- 
pletely bare, while on the other hand, the bottom aud the sides of the valley are carpeted with 
a tall, thick, and sueculent grass, variegated with flowers. ‘The Kizyl-Su, flowing near the foot of 
the descent, winds in a broad bed, measuring two-thirds of a mile across, and is divided into 
several channels, the largest of which was found to contain about 28 inches of red-colored 
(Aizyl) water (in the month of August). This color comes from the clay of the river-bed ; 
but the water has a good taste and is potable. Having crossed some narrow dry troughs, the 
detachment came toa halt for the night on the bank of the Kitchkine-Kizyl-Su, a small 
stream which is also red in color. The troops bivouacked at an elevation of 9,300 feet, and 
about two miles and a half from the Kizyl-Su. It was a very cold night; the thermometer 
fell to 5° C., and a hoar frost lay on the ground. But when the sun rose, the temperature rose 
rapidly with him, aud by midday the air was warm enough for the officers to retain only their 
linen frocks. 

On the 30th July (11th August) the detachment advanced in a south-easterly direction to 
the base of the ‘Trans-Alai Range, where Wittgenstein’s flying column was already 
oveupying a position. ‘This day’s march was one of eight miles : consequently the breadth of 
the Alai Plateau, in the section traversed, is about 114 miles. The next night-halt was 
in the Sub-Alpine zone of the ‘Trans-Alai, where the detachment camped with 
Wittgenstein’s column. On that same day the latter had: performed a reconnaissance to the 
tup of the Kizyl-Yart Pass and off the road, in course of which a large flock of sheep and 
a great number of horses were seized; but the most important capture was that of the 
mother and wives of Abdulla-Beg. After nightlall Wittgenstein’s column started for the 
kizyl-Yart Defile, in pursuit of Abdulla-Beg, most of whose band, according to intelligence 
received, lad dispersed, leaving him with only 25 followers. 


On the 3]lst July (12th August) the Bais and Elders of all the Kara-Kirghiz clans wan- 
dering on the Alai came into camp with proffers of submission to the Russian authorities. 
The Chief of the detachment received them, but in punishment for their defection, and because 
many of their clansmen had adhered to Abdulla-Beg, he imposed upon them a small fine, 
ordering them to pay up for the current year, and in one instalment, six roubles on each 
tributary sheep (ram) in lieu of four (the usual rate), and binding them down to furnish a few 
hundred laborers to make a road from Gulcha to Sofi-Kurgan. ‘I'he captives were released, and 
all the insurgents who had been seized at various stages en route, were pardoned. Abdulla- 
Beg’s mother, a clever and energetic woman, exercising great influence over the people, was 
kindly received by General Skobelef, who presented her with rich presents and desired her to 
induce the Kara-Kirghiz tribes to remain tranquil, to oceupy themselves with their own affairs, 
and to become good subjects of the White Czar. ‘This she was willing to do, and promised to 
call upon her son to submit to the Russian Government. 


On the Ist-13th August the camp was shifted to a more convenient position, where 
Skobclef was resolved to await the arrival of the Ueh-Kurgan column, At 11 a.m. a party 
of Wittgenstein’s column returned to camp, from a position on Lake Kara-Kul, from whence 
he and his Cossacks, reinforced by half a company of mounted fusiliers,t continued the pur- 
suit of Abdulla-Beg, who was said to bave fled in the direction of Afghanistan. 


© Prince Wittgenstein traversed this pasa by night without any accident. 
+ This flying corps was joined by M. Kostenko. 
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‘ ne ene march through the valley of the Sik, the detachment crossed a range of 
J, eet in eight, and descended into the mountaia-locked dale (hollow) of the Kara-Kul 
situated within 4:3 miles of the northern base of the ‘Trans-Alat Mountains. This azure-colored 
lake is surrounded by high mountains which are nearly all glaciers, [1s bottom is muddy, and 
the surface was slightly frozen. ‘The surrounding country alfords neither fodder nor fuel and 
the men were obliged to nse horse-dung for firing. Generally speaking, the track pursued on 


the Pamir has an aspect of the most ili i i i 
1 as extreme sterility and desultoriness, and o »videne 
a most rigorous climate. - , See erence 


_ The Kiryl-y art Defile in the Trans-Alai Mountains, and the pass of the same name to 
which it leads, presented great difficulties to the troops. The stream which forms the defile Hows 
in several branches through its southern portion, ina smooth bed; but the latter was thick] 
studded with boulders, and the horses had to tread with great cireumspection, By cen ane 
these boulders which retarded the march of the column advancing to the Kara-Kul, especially 

Pon I g , especially 
near the Kizyl-Yart Pass, the 17 miles from the mouth of the defile to the top of the pass 
(altitude 11,7U0 feet), might be easily converted into a fairly good cart-road. The summit of 
the pass commands the Pamir generally, and the Pamir of hares (native appellation Pamir 
Chargosh or Hargashi) in particular; the southern portion of the latter contains the Kara- 
Kul. Several snowy peaks are visible on cach side of the pass, but these hardly rise to 14,000 
feet. A mass of bare snow-capped mountains, stretching in various directions, also open to the 
view, and these scem to be intersected by more or less wide valleys and gorges, as denuded of 
vegetation as the mountains themselves. The descent from the pass is easy ; about a mile 
and a half below the top it breaks on the wide-bed of a torrent called the Kurun-Sai (dry bed), 
notwithstanding which appellation, a stream runs here in the direction from south to north. 
From the side of the Pamir, the foot of the pass has an elevation of 11,000 feet. The lengthy 
and wide bed of the Kurun-Sai merges into the above-mentioned Sdk Valley, which steadily 
ascends for 13 miles in an easterly direction. The mountains enclosing it do not attain the 
height of perpetual snow ; they are bare and rocky, and, being composed of argillaceous 
sandstone, are wholly covered with detritus. At right angles with this valley the mountains 
are broken by transverse ravines. ‘Through the breaks in these ranges (altitude 12—13,000 
feet) higher snow-capped mountains are visible on both sides. From the summit of the 
pass, which forms the upper termination of the S&k Valley, Kostenko enjoyed a truly gravd 
panorama of the Kara-Kul hollow, with the large azure lake and its elevated islands in the 
centre. After a gradual descent of eight miles the columa came to a halt for the night, on the 
bank of one of the small streams flowing into the lake, and at a short distance from its 


mouth. 


On the following day, August 3rd-15th, Kostenko explored the Kara-Kul and its islands, 
which, having the appearance of a longitudinal ridge intersecting its plane from north to 
south, occupy a considerable portion of the surface. The largest of the islands adjoins the 
north shore, being connected with it by a narrow neck of land, which forms a natural 
bridge. This island-ridge rises from 600 to 700 feet above the level of the lake, and 
seems to be encroaching on the latter, for there would appear to have been lakes and creeks 
over some of the low-lands. he surface of these depressions is now covered with magne- 
sium which the sand has not yet had time to cover, and which glitters painfully to the eyes, 
like snow. A rude, piercing wind blows daily from the north, beginning at 2 or 3 P.s. 
The hard sandstone exposed to this blast is perfectly drilled by it. The mountain circle surrounds 
a gigantic crater, as it were, filled with water; and the snow wreath of this crater is incomplete 
only at one point, but even this hiatus is made up by a mountam range In the back ground. 
‘The dimensions of the lake are about fifteen miles (from north to south), by eleven (from east 


Hitherto the Kara-Kul was supposed to have one or more outlets, but such is not the 
everal small streams issuing from the surrounding mountains. 
ugh which these streams run, and 
otf the mountains, for example on 
ly one to four miles in width. On 
projecting in the shape of capes. 


to west). 
case, although it reccives s 
The lake had evidently extended some way up the flats thro 
in some places the beach recedes six miles from the bases 
the east side; but at other points ie ene me 
ide the mountains rise from the waters edge, | 
The water of the Kara-Kul is exceedingly fresh (cool) and po oe snea apiated, 
but somewhat bitter to the taste; nevertheless horses can very we : a ce Bnel 
The lake also contains fish. ‘The flat beach is covered with athin but nourishing grass, 


i ich affor i if not abundant, 
especially along the courses of the tributary streams, which affords sufficient, tf not abun 


food for beasts.t 
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* On Petermann’s excellent map, attac 
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into the Kashgar-Daryn, i.e., to the east. | 
to the west. Other geographers even ae 
ascertained the coutrary of all these specu ations. ela A piace ae sell 
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The column bivouacked several days on the shore of the Kara-Kul (Pamir), awaiting 
the return of a scout whom Prince Wittgenstein had sent to ascertain Abdulla Beg’s place of 
concealment. After four days’ absence the scout returned with the information that 
Abdulla-Beg had fled across the Afghan border, intending to proceed to Mecca. As no 
order had been received to return to the Alai, Kosteuko, Lieutenant-Colonel Lebedef, and 
Bonsdorf, obtained the Commander’s permission to undertake an exploring trip towards the 
Kashgar frontier, in the direction of Lake Ran-Kul (Rung-Kal) and the region of Sary- 
Kol. ‘Taking an escort of fifteen mounted fusiliers, and provisions for three days, this little 
party started on the 6th-18th August, advancing along the eastern margin of the Kara-Kal. 


On the following day the travellers entered the Ala-Baital (speckled mare) Ravine. The 
route lay upwards along the bed of a small torrent, which in some places ran underground. 
As they ascended, the path grew steeper ; and after a march of four miles from its mouth, 
they reached the top of the ravine, forming a pass of 12,000 feet above sca level. ‘The latter, 
as well as the mountain sides of the defile, are composed of soft substances covered in every 
part with fragments of schist. Zn ronte the travellers observed hares and wild goats (chamois), 
us well as eagles and crows. A steep descent, over three miles in length, brought them down 
into the valley of the Chon-Su (big river), to the point of its confluence with the Uzbel-Su. 
This valley, varying from one to two miles in width, extends from south-east to north-west, 
and that of the Uzbel-Su, the right affluent of the Chon-Su, joins it at an obtuse angle 
within 184 miles of the efflux of the Chon-Su, so that the lower course of the latter is at 
the same time a continuation of the Uzbel-Su. Lower down the Chon-Su turns abruptly, 
and falls into the southern extremity of the Kara-Kul. 


After halting at the confluence of these two streams, the explorers proceeded easterly, follow- 
ing up the course of the Uzbel-Su. Having the character of all hill streams, this rivulet 
runs a course of about 23 miles without any deviation from its original direction. In its 
lower course it is very much confined by mountains of no great height, which are composed of 
red clay and conglomerate, the road being obstructed by boulders and stones ; further on, how- 
ever, the valley opens out to widths of one and two miles, with a flat smooth surface, gradually 
ascending eastwards, The ranges to the right and left rise to two and three thousand feet 
above the valley, those, however, skirting it on the left or south side being somewhat higher, 
attaining to 15,000 avd 16,000 feet, and so rising above the snow-line. These mountains 
are composed of soft formations, covered with fragments of schist, which glitter in the sun. 
The declivities are bare and sterile, as is also the surface of the Uzbel-Su Valley. Small 
patches of grass, in some places verv succulent and feeding, occur only on the banks of the 
Uzbel-Su and along the torrents pouring down from the mountains. It is this verdure which 
enables the nomads to feed their cattle, and the travellers saw traces of their passage all the 
way of this rivulet; and, indeed, they mostly advanced along a beaten track, which must be 
taken to represent the high road from the Alai by Kara-Kul to Sary-Kol, and to the confines 
of Kashgar. 


The two ranges which form the Uzbel-Su Valley unite at the sources of that stream, and so 
form the Uzbel Pass, separating the Kara-Kul hollow from the basin of the Sary-Kol, and, 
generally speaking, from the headwaters of the Tarim-Gol. The red-coloured, saddle-shaped 
Uzbel Pass is discernible at a distance of 16 to 17 miles, and the party advanced nearly all the 
way straight towards it. The summit of this pass (12,500 feet above sea level) commands: 
westward the entire valley of the Uzbel-Su, clearly defined, and the lower course of the 
Chon-Su; beyond the latter rises a snow-capped range of 16—18,000 feet height, which bas 
the appearance of a crenellated wall. Towards the east lies a high valley containing one of 
the sources of the Kashgar-Darya, resembling that of the Uzbel-Su in point of con- 
figuration, which, a long way ahead, seems barred by a grand chain of mountains, rising 
considerably above the snow-line. This is doubtless the range mentioned by Colonel Yule 
(in bis Shetch of the Geography and History of the Amu-Darya Sources) which forms the 
eastern boundary of the Pamir Plateau, dividing it from East Turkestan. Referring to 
Hayward, Colonel Yule estimates the altitude of some of its peaks at 20—21,000 feet; 
but in Kostenko’s opinion they attain a height of 25—26,000 fect. The distance from 
the Uzhel to this range is about 50 miles, and 40 miles beyond the same commences 
the territory of Kashgar. The discovery of this high range settles one of the most 
important questions relating to the geography of Central Asia, that is, the question of the 
existence of a meridional range laid down by Humboldt, and named by him the Bolor 
Mountains, which, in recent times, was denied, at first by Russian travellers (Severtsof, 
Kedchenko), and then by English geographers, on the ground that the ‘Tian-Shan and 
Himalayan systems combined to form the block which Humboldt took for a meridioval 
range. In the opinion of these explorers the two gigantic mountain systems were connected 
hy means of a series of ranges mainly extending from east to west. Fedchenko concluded 
that the configaration of the Pamir was similar to that of the tracts which he bad seen, v/z., 
that it consisted of longitudinal valleys, skirted by parallel ranges. Hence he positively dis- 
puted the existence of a meridional range on the east side of the Pamir, and said that Mr. 
Ilayward had simply taken the abrupt side of the Pamir for a transverse chain of mountains, 
having seen it from the Kashgar side in the month of March, when it was snow-bound. 
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Kostenko saw this range from the opposite side, on the 71h-19th Angust, and was impressed 


by its grandeur. As to the conliguration of the Pair, it is quite of another kind, which will 
be presently shown. : : 


According to native intelligener, the distance from the Uzhel Pass to the small lake 
of Ran-Knl is 16 miles, and from the latter to Sary-Kal eight miles. Sary-Kol, meaning 
yellow hand, is the name of astream and its valley, which latter is said to be oveupied by a 
considerable number of nomads. The stream, pouring down eastwards from Monnt Uzhel, 
falls in with another at the foot of the pass, forming a tolerably large river, which is said to 
flow through the Ran-Kul, and to run thence into Kashgar territory under the name of Sary- 
Kol. This, however, requires further confirmation. Strongly as Kostenko desired to push on 
to Sary-Kol, he could not do go for lack of provisions. After spending the night at the foot 
of the Uzbel Pass, on the other side at the outflow of the Kashgar River, the party commenced 
their return journey. 


The Uzhel was re-crossed on the 8th-20th August. This pass is high, hut easy of 
ascent. It has the appearance of having been hewn out, and presents no difficulty either up 
or down. One might cross it in a carriage. The ground consists of red clay, covered 
with pebble stones. From the bases of the pass proper to the top, the height is 1,000 feet. The 
adjoining peaks reach an elevation of 14,000 feet, that is, they rise 1,500 feet above the summit 
of the pass, and some of them are covered by small streaks of snow. We may gencrally remark 
that, throughout the extent of territory which Kostenko traversed, the region of snow begins 
at 14 and 15 (or even 16) thousand feet on the north and south side respectively. 


On the 9th-21st August, with a view to avoid the Ala-Baital Pass, Kostenko’s party 
returned by way of the Little Chon-Su Delile, a route which proved much more convenient, and 
not at all longer, than that over the pass. In this defile through which, although it is named 
after the Chon-Su, the latter does not flow, the pass is hardly noticeable: one has ouly to sur- 
mount a few hillocks, the last of whieh separates it from the hollow of the Kara-Kul, and forms 
the converging point of three rozds, leading to Badakshan, Kokand (over the Kizyl-Yart), and to 
Kashgar (over the Uzbel-Su), respectively. At about 3 vp... the travellers rejoined the columu 
on the Kara-Kul, and on the same day (21st August) Wittgenstein marched to the Alai. On 
the 11th-23rd, the main column of the expedition was once more united at Archa-Bulak, near 
the southern base of the Alai Range, within 13 miles of the mouth of the Kizyl-Yart Defile. 


From Kostenko’s description we cull the following general observations relating to that 
portion of the Pamir which he visited. 


The Trans-Alai Mountains, having the appearance of an immense white mass of Alps, 
limit the Pamir onthe north. Beyond this range extends a high uneven plateau, gradually 
rising towards the centre, which is intersected in all directions by other ranges. These latter, 
of which several are snow-capped, rise but little above the intervening valleys and plains, 
The whole forms one irregular mass of plains, valleys, hollows, and mountain ridges, not run- 
ning in one particular direction, but heaped and tumbled together, as it were, in a most arbitrary 
fashion. This Alpine region is almost perfectly bare, producing neither trees, brushwood, 
nor grass. Small patches of grass occur only along the courses of the mountain streams, and 
although short, this grass is frequently thick and succulent, affording food for the cattle of 
the nomads. The mountains being of a soft formation, all the passes are comparatively low 
and easy, and the streams, pouring down from no great altitudes, offer no impediment. Hence 
all roads throughout the Pamir are tolerably good, The ground is either sandy and stony, 
argillaceous, sandy-salinous, or simply salinous. The fauna of the Pamir comprises wild goats, 
horses, wolves, and deer. There used to be here an innumerable quantity of ee (Ovis 
Polii), but they seem to have been entirely exterminated by a plague which ae e ip em ie 
1869, as may be concluded from the abundance of immense heavy horns ee over the 
whole line of country traversed. The membcrs of the expedition did not see a single live speci- 


- ‘he rarenes amir atmosphere is a source of 
men, and not even the tracks of one. The rareness of the Pamir ‘jl pee eid 
about its injurious influence are exaggerated. 


discomfort, even in summer; but the stories ehenees) 
Doubtless “full-blooded people, and those accustomed to strony liquors, are liable to bleeding 
from the nose or to faintness; to the generality of mankind, however, the only inconvenience 
is a greater difficulty in breathing and a stuffiness in the chest; but even these symptoms wear 
off as one gets used to this atmosphere. 


On the 16th-28th August a portion of the expeditionary ae aat 
position at Archa-Bulak to Daraut-Kurgan, along the pie os ee canes 
‘marched all the way along the right bauk of the Kizyl-Su, s ree sie = of the As 
Mountains, which do not reach the suow-line, so that they may a ent Seed ia aetone 
about 13,000 to 13,500 feet. The Trans-Alai, on the other ne oe ppe g 
its whole extent; this range, however, was enveloped in dry fog. 


i ir. They are occasioned by a 
phenomenon in Kokand ae a cae ie ah Soutaiar iad: 


* These so-called dry fogs are a common haa steed 


current of air in an upward direction, when an extreme! 
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Fort Daraut-Kurgan—situated on the right bank of the Kizyl-Su, at the opening of 
the Isfairam Ravine Into the Alat Valley, through which runs the Daraut-Su—lies 45 miles 
trom Archa-Bulak. It commands the valley of the Tus-Altyn-Dara (Darya?), which falls into 
the Kizyl-Su on the left, almost immediately opposite the Kurgan. The detachment halted 
about one-third of a mile from the fort on the right bank of the Kizyl-Su, at an elevation of 
7,400 fect. above the sea level.* Here it was joined on the saune day by General Skobelef. 


On the following day (US8th-30th August) Prince Wittgenstein was despatched up the 
Tus-Altyn-Dara,t in order to reduce to obedience the Ichkilik Kirghiz, who had not yet 
presented themselves to the Commanding Officer. The head water of this river is remarkable 
as giving rise to another stream flowing in a diametrically opposite direction, inasmuch as the 
brook of ‘Ters-Agar, falling from a snow-capped summit of the left or castern range, divides 
into two at its base, one flowing northwards and forming the Tus-Altyn-Dara, aud the other 
running due south, under the name of Ters-Agar, into the Muk-Su River. In this way the 
ravine and the source are common to both streams. The pass is almost imperceptible to the 
eye; its absolute height attains 9,700 feet above sea level. 


On the 19th-31st Wittgenstein resumed his march before daybreak, dividing his column 
into several parties, who set out in various directions to capture all the cattle of the recalci- 
trant nomads which they might find. Kostenko was charged to reconnoitre the‘ country 
ahead, and Lieutenant Shilin accumpanied his party for the purpose of performing a topo- 
graphic survey. At 6 A.M. they started for the valley of the Ters-Agar, which flows flush 
with its banks. Following the gentle decline of its bed for about three miles, the stream 
tumbles sheer into the decp and clearly defined valley of the Muk-Su River. ‘The aspect 
of this deep trough-shaped cavity, through which the Muk-Su rushes headlong in several 
branches, is one of the grandest that can be imagined. It lies between high, rocky, 
and very precipitous mountains, those on the south being snow-girt. The natives call them 
the Hau for Gau) Mountains, and their bighest peaks rise at least 25,000 feet above sea level. 
Numerous milk wlite streamlets purl down from under the glaciers, which latter extend 
nearly down to the valley. ‘Tbe altitude of the northern range does not exceed 1-4 to 15 thou- 
sand feet; it is also less steep than the other, and but partially snow-bound. Over its 
crumbling side, commencing at an altitude of 9,500, there descends a zigzag pathway of 
nearly three miles into the vailey of the Muk-Su. The latter has an abundant stream 
of white-opaque-colored water, and is not fordable. Its sources are: the Sel-Saya (or 
Sel-Sai), the largest of them, which pierces through the southern range (Hau), and flows in a 
north-westerly direction; the Koandy (or Koinda), whose course runs west; the Stok-Sai 
flowing south-west ; and finally, the above-mentioned Ters-Agar, “which comes in from the 
north. The valley of the Muk-Su extends from east to west, with a slight southing (5°), 
and the river passes into Karategin, where if joins the Kizyl-Su, thus helping to form the 
Surkhab affluent of the Oxus. 

From the sources of the Muk-Su Kostenko’s party returned to the district of Jialyys, 
where, at a point within 13 miles of Daraut-Kurgan, the different parties of the column had 
been ordered to meet; and on the 20th August (lst September) Wittgenstein rejoined 
General Skobelef at Daraut-Kurgan. 

‘The following day witnessed the arrival of Sofi-Shah, a relative of Sayid Mahomed, 
Shah of Karategiu, whom Skobclef had invited for the purpose of effecting certain frontier 
regulations, &c.  Sofi-Shah declared that bis sovereign, as well as the latter’s councillors, were 
anxious to maintain a good understanding with Russia, and to fulfil all the orders of the 
Russian authorities, after which the envoy was invited to accompany the expeditionary 
force to Great Karamuk, on the Karategin frontier, where Skobelef purposed to fix the 
boundary line between Ferghana and Karategin, and where all other matters were to be 
settled at the same time. 

On the 23rd August (4th September) the whole detachment advanced accordingly. The 
road to Great Karamuk (about 19 miles) follows the right bank of the Kizyl-Su, and passes 
over several ledges, here and there bridged over; but as there was only this one narrow road 
over the ledwes of the northern range abutting on the river, the progress of the troops 
was necessarily slow, and the halting place was not reached till late in the evening. Below 
Fort Daraut-Kurgan the width of the Kizyl-Su Valley is considerably reduced ; here it 
loses the name of Dasht-i-Alai (Steppe of the Alai), and assumes the character of a 
ravine, about a mile wide; but at Great Karamuk it expands again, up to nearly two 
and a balf miles, in which form it extends for about four miles. Here the elevation of the 
mountains is not so great. The rich meadows in this locality attract numbers of Kirghiz, 
whose winter quarters are scattered all over the place. ‘I'he river is fringed with trees. On 
the south-west the valley is bounded by mountains of inconsiderable height, the pass over 
them being visible from Great Karamuk. At the base of these mountains, 6,900 feet above 
sea level, the troops pitched a camp. 





* Fedchenko pave the elevation as 8,500 feet. 
+ The river is called Tus, after the quarries of rock salt about six miles below its mouth. 
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The object of the Alai Expedition had now been finally attained, and General Skobelef 
ordered the major part of his force to march back to Kokand, leaving a small detachment 
at Karamuk for a time, for the purpose of preventing the Kirghiz from banding them- 
selves again. The season of the year being far advanced, it was expected that the Kirghiz 
would descend from the Alai in about a fortnight, removing to lower ground, that is, to 
localities where the Russian authorities could easily control them. 


The troops took the road on the 28th August (9th September), marching towards the 
Kara-Kazyk Pass, 80 as to come out upon Shah-i-Mardan and Wadil. Ty gain the shortest 
and most convenient route from Karamuk to Kokand, it was necessary to cross the 
Gurundu Pass, leading over a spur of the main Alai Range. This pass is not difficult, for 
the Gurundu mouutain slopes are of soft formation, and not steep. The summit of the 
pass is at an elevation of 9,509 feet. The descent proved equally easy ; but at the bottom 
of the defile the road passes over a ragged surface. ‘The stream falling into the Kok-Su 
disappears under piles of stones, and emerges only at its mouth. After a march of about 
20 miles through the defile, the detachment halted at the foot of Kara-Kazyk Pass, where the 
stream of that name, rushing down from the summit, discharges into the Kok-Su. Here, 
at a height of 9,500 feet, all vegetation ceases. 


Ou the following day, 29th August (10th September), Skobelef crossed the Kara-Kazyk. 
Its sides are precipitous and grand, occasionally overhanging the path. The roaring 
torrent sweeps over masses of obstructing boulders, and near its mouth it falls in picturesque 
cascades. The pass itself was covered with snow, which lay on the hill sides below the crest. 
For pack animals and weak horses this pass is somewhat dangerous, as was evidenced by many 
a carcass lying in the precipices. Its summit bas an altitude of 12,600 fect, the crest being 
very narrow (if has the appearance of a wall of only 28 inches). The descent was more 
steep even than the ascent, in consequence of which the path on the other side had more 
turnings. Shah-i-Mardan, about 80 miles from the pass, was not reached till late in the 


evening. 

Having passed a day at Shah-i-Mardan, Kostenko left on the Ist-13th September for 
Wadil, situated in the Ferghana Valley. It is the first populated place of large dimensions on 
the road from the Alai. Its clevation is 3,000 feet, and its distance from Shab-i-Mardan by 
the cart-road about 16 miles. At present the town forms the ceutre of the Cheminof District, 
according to the new administrative subdivision of Ferghana since its incorporation with the 


Russian Empire. 


[Lvtract from a Discussion at a Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, London.) 


“Colonel H. Yule said the Russians seemed to attach a great deal of importance to the 
discovery of the so-called meridional range, but Lieutenant Hayward had described the same 
mountains seven or ight years ago, and, after him, Captain Trotter stated that the eastern 
portion of the Pamir was bordered by a very high, snowy chain of mountains, running from 
north to south. ‘The Russian expedition had attached a fictitious importance to this, recalling 
the ideas of Humboldt, and going back to the views of Ptolemy, and they proposed to call the 
range, after the great patron of geographical science in Russia, the Constantine Range ; but if 
it had to be called after the great pillar of geographical science at the time of its discovery, 
it should rather have the name of Roderick or Henry! It was said in the paper that 
Ptolemy described the Imaus as a meridional range (i.e. running from north to south), and as 
distinct from the mountains to the south and north of it; but the fact was that Ptolemy’s 
authority, so far as it went, was just the other way. Ptolemy called all the mountainous region 
by the same name—“ Imaus”—which was merely a Grecising of the word Himalaya, or what- 
ever was the form of that name in his day. The real, prominent distinction between these two 
of Central Asia was not physical, but historical. The Himalayas 
tory the great impassable barrier between Central Asia and India, 
e great col or hill-passage between Western and Eastern Asia— 
Turkish races, and Asia ee the we ee 

: : ines ir ! ir was a sort of sea-wall, agains 
time to time subject to the Chinese annie Rhye aon ee Pa cou. 
or i ol : ee Picleay said about it “was probably the most interesting part in 
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ino the leneth of the habitable earth, not having many cate i , ates China for silk 
of the journey of a certain Macedonian merchant, Maes een eas Noe ae oa the 
Mr. Michell alluded to this, and spoke of the approach to Kas an ‘ in eae voatest’ key Bad 
north. That was an old idea, but an entirely mistaken ot Hae ae Shae atten lepine 
been discovered to this journey of Ptolemy’s merchant, for i ae ie aca oe 
Bactra (or Balkh) they travelled somewhat to the ne e ea Seu tanaise Gp ake 
Comedx. It was now known from the Chinese travellers, here the exact position of the 
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and the Oxus along the south-west. The position of London on the Thames could not be 
described more exactly, and that fixed the position of the Comeda in what was now Darwaz and 
Roshan. From the hill-country of the Comedie the merchant went somewhat to the south, 
and then turned up a gteat gorge which led him to the ‘stone tower,’ traces of which would 
probably be found when the hill-country of Shignan was better known. ‘hence he crossed the 
Imius into the empire of China. So far, then, as Ptolemy’s authority bore on the physical 
history of this isthmus of mountains, it was in favour of its identification with the Himalaya ; 
though his authority in that respect was not worth much. The Russians, too, seemed to desire 
to return to the old name of Bolor. Their proof of the name seemed to be something like 
Jack Cade’s proof of his Mortimer ancestry. His putative father being a bricklayer, Jack’s 
friend, Smith, the weaver, says: ‘ Yes, and he built the chimney of my father’s house, and the 
very bricks are there to this day to testify thereof; therefore deny it not ? The name ‘ Bolor’ 
aruse cntirely out of a mistake, and he hoped it would not be used again, merely because it had 
been found that there was a range of mountains running from north to south. 


“One thing further he would remark that had struck him in connection with the name of 
the Muk-Su, which the Russians had described as a tributary of the Surkhab, the great north- 
ern branch of the Oxus, because it curiously illustrated how different was the fate of truth and 
falschood. In that fictitious narrative, which caused so much discussion some years ago, this 
region was crossed and recrossed by an imaginary traveller who gave many names. Since then 
pew names had been learnt and old ones recovered, but none of the names mentioned by the 
German traveller had been recovered. The name ‘Muk,’ however, occurred in the history of 
the Mogul Emperors. ‘The Emperor Humayun had a rebellious brother who was sent into 
banishment, and made Nawab, or whatever it was, of Karateghin and Auk, Probably that 
name of Muk had hardly ever been heard since the sixteenth century until within the last two 
or three years. Thus the real name turned up in the real country, while the false names were 
heard of no more. 

“Sir H. Rawlinson said he had very little to add to what Colonel Yule had said. There 
were a few points upon which he did not entirely agree with Colonel Yule, but generally he was 
in accord with him upon this subject. His recent enquiries had led him to the conclusion that 
the real route of Ptolemy’s merchant was up the Surkhab. All the late Russian surveys had 
been in the north-east portion of the Pamir, about one-third of which they had crossed, and 
their approach in that direction had not unnaturally excited a good deal of interest, and perhaps 
apprebension, in India; but he thought the result of the survey had been to show that that 
line of country was quite impassable by an army, though it was an easy enough country for 
the Kirghiz to pass over. He felt bound also to protest against the idea that the Kirghiz were 
of Aryan derivation. If ever there was a pure Turanian race, it was the Kirghiz; and the 
notion of their bemg Aryaus was one of Klaproth’s paradoxes, like his fable of the identity of 
the Irrawaddy with the great river of Thibet. These Kirghiz now possessed the whole of the 
Pamir, and found it very easy to travel over in all directions, but it could not be crossed hy an 
army. It contained, indeed, no supplies whatever except herbage in summer. If ever the 
Russians approached the valley of the Oxus—which was a very rich and attractive country— 
it would most assuredly be by the line of the Surkhab or the great Wakhsh river, and not by 
the Pamir. Perhaps he would rather surprise Colonel Yule when he stated that he believed 
that was Ptolemy’s old route, and that the famous stone tower would probably be found some- 
where in Karateghin ; in fact it might be the same as the Rasht of the geographers, which for 
many centuries was the limit of the Mohammedan world. Washgird, which was the capital 
of this region, was, he believed, at Fyzabad, where there was a river—the Tek—along which 
passed the route from Washgird towards Rasht, which latter site would probably be found at 
Garm. In Timour’s campaigns, when they wished to pass from Hissar to Mogulistan, they 
invariably went up this river, and Baber did the same. Karateghin was first mentioned in the 
wars of ‘Timour, the name being derived from Karateghin, a local Chief, who, under the Sama- 
nides, was Governor of that country, and who died at Bost, in A.H. 317, and was buried at 
Isfijab in the famous Robat Karateghin. He believed there was a European still living— 
Colonel Gardiner—who had actually crossed from the valley of the Oxus into the Alai, along 
the course of the Surkhalb or Wakhsh. In the biography, at any rate, of that extraordinary 
man, which was published by Sir Henry Durand in the Friend of India, some ten or twelve 
years ago, it was stated that Colonel Gardiner did actually pass from Badakshan through 
Darwaz to the Alai, and if that were so, he ought to have information conéerning those 
countries of the greatest value ; but his papers were in such a confused and unintelligible state 
that nothing worth geographical discussion had ever yet been recovered from them. No doubt 
the questions of physical geography which arose in consequence of these Russian discoveries 
were important, but he quite agreed with Colonel Yule that there was nothing very new about 
them. The so-called meridional range was, he believed, not meridional, but slanted off to the 
west. Neither was it a separate range, but merely the series of eastern culminating points of 
the ranges which transected Pamir, and of which the Alai and Trans-Alai were branches. 

“General R. Strachey hoped that all travellers who had their accounts translated into 

another language would have such an excellent interpreter as Mr. Michell. He entirely agreed 
with Colonel Yule regarding the general view that should be taken of the mountain ridges that 
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had been discussed. When a mountain range was spoken of, it should, first of all, be clearly 
understood what was meant by the expression. The mountains to which Humboldt gave the 
name of Bolor were, in reality, nothing more than that portion of the elevated masa of land 
which formed the barrier between the head-waters of the, rivers trending west into Turkestan 
and those trending vast into Central Asia. No one could say to which particular part of the 
systems of elevation that here united it physically belonged, because no one knew anything 
about the Thian Shan, and very little was known about the western extremity of the ‘libetan 
highlands, or the northern portion of the Afgban table-land. His own impression was that 
the mountains which had been referred to in the paper were a prolongation of the Tibetan 
highlands and the Himalaya. ‘The particular ridge, to which such special importance seemed 
to be attached by this traveller, was certainly nothing more than a lofty part of the general 
system of elevation, and apart from it called for no particular notice, excepting as a topogra- 
phical detail. Captain Kostenko had referred to the dry haze observed in one of the valleys 
of a tributary to the Oxus, as something very peculiar; but every one who had been in the 
Himalaya knew that o similar condition of the air was a very common phenomenon there. 
Along the whole face of the Himalaya during the dry months a wind blew from the heated 
plains during the day, bringing with it great quantities of dust, and the haze thereby caused 
entirely obscured the view, and its effects were manifest on the tops of the glaciers at an eleva- 
tion of 10,000 or 11,000 feet, though not so bad as a London fog. The same dry north-west 
winds blew with equal violence along the valley of the Oxus during the hot months, as over 
the plains of Northern India, and he had no doubt a haze was produced there in the same way 
as in the Himalayas.” 


APPENDIX XIX. 


NOTES ON KOKAND BY COLONEL VENIUKOFF. 


I; 


Tre recent invasion of Kokand by our troops is calculated to lend an interest to some 
particulars concerning that Khanate, the exploration of whieh country has been effected sole] 
by Russian men of science, step by step, for more than 130 years Commencing from Miller 
and Kushelef (1739-43), who proceeded to Kokand from Orenburg by a very cirenitous route 
across the Balkhas desert and the lower course of the Chu River, we find a series of Russian 
travellers and men of science whose works have gradually thrown a light on the character of 
the famous Farghana valley and on the surrounding regions. In the year 1800 two Russian 
Engineer officers, Pospelof and Burnashef, penetrated into Kokand,* who gave as adinirable a 
description of Tashkend and the surrounding country as was possible at that period. In the 
year 1813 the interpreter Nazarof reached Kokand itself, and went even as far as Ush. Seven- 
teen vears later the Khanate of Kokand was again visited and described by Potanin, and in the 
beginning of the second half of the present century, Veliaminof-Zernf compiled an excellent 
work on Kokand from materials in the archives of Orenburg, and from information collected 
by Gens from traders and Kirghiz. In the year 1858, Bardasbef, an interpreter of the Alatau 
administrative circuit, collated the evidence which he obtained by interrogation from leaders of 
caravans at Verndé, and constructed, with the aid of topographers, a manuscript map of the 
Kbanate of Kokand, which in many respects is found to be accurate even up to this day. In 
1861, Staff Captain Veniukof, embodying all this material and other dita which were pro- 
curable in the Omsk archives, was enabled to publish a map of Kokand, based on a critical 
appreciation of the above materials. ‘Then supervened the brilliant era of the successes of the 
Russian arms in the country lying to the north-west of Farghana, accompanied by the fresh 
epoch of scientific research in the valley of the Jaxartes throughout its entire extent. The 
upper portions of the river, which had long appertained to Kokand, were explored by Protsenko, 
Sebertsof, Kravefski, and Kaulbars. While Struve conducted ascries of astronomical observ- 
ations in Farghana, Fedchenko studied its natural history; the political history became the 
study of Sobolef, and its ethnography was enquired into by a multitude of other Central 
Asian explorers. In a word, Kokand was scientifically conquered by Russians long before the 
historical course of inevitable circumstances introduced the invincible Russian troops into the 
region. 

We now know very well what is contained in Kokand. This small Khanate shorn of so 
much territory in the vears 1863 to 1868, represents a superficial area of 1,400 square geo- 
graphical miles (German), z.e., smaller than the province of Saratof by 100 square miles. Its 
population is half that of Saratof, x2z., 800,000; the general aspect is that of a valley within 
a framework of mountains, leaving a narrow opening on the west of Khodjend. The length 
of this valley, called Farghana, is 205 miles, and the width in few places exceeds 33 miles,t so 
that the entire area does not embrace more than 280 square geographical miles (German). ‘The rest 
of the Khanate is filled with mountains, which attain the greatest elevation on the south, towards 
Karateghin and the Alai, where, according to Mr. Fedchenko, there are peaks 20,000 feet 
above the sea. The mountain girdle on the north side the Kendyr-tau, Chatkal, and Urtyk- 
tau ranges are also of considcrable altitude, rising in many places above the snow line. On the 
east the valley is closed by the Djassy, Koghart, and Chichikty mountains, through the last- 
named of which the Naryn rushes with the impetuosity of a mountain torrent; this is the chief 
river of the Khanate, andin the vicinity of Namagan it receives the name of Syr-Daria 
(Jaxartes). This river flows nearer to the northern than to the southern confines of the 
Khanate, so that the greater portion of the habitable part of the country is on the south side of 
the river. As in the case of most of the rivers in Central Asia, the banks of this stream are 
almost unpopulated; the towns and settlements stand off at some distance. ‘This is to be 
accounted for by the flooding of the low lands, by their insalubrity, and partially also by the 
stretches of barren eands which occur in ‘the centre of the river valley. ‘Lhe portion of the 
Fargbana valley which is famous for the fertility of its soil lies on the south side, commencing 
from within a few miles of the river, and is not so much irrigated by the waters of the Jaxartes 
as by the streams issuing from the soathern mountains, such as the Isfara, Sokh, Shaghimardan, 
Isfairam, Ak-bura, Kurshab, Tara, Kara-Kulsha, and Yassa; the four last named of these 
streams unite in one river, the Syr proper, according to the natives. The lands of Kokand are 
irrigated by means of canals, sometimes extending 60 or 70 miles; all the mountain streams 
are similarly ran into aryés, and consequently do not reach the main river. ‘The Naryn has 
no large affluent from the north within the limits of the Khanate. 





* These officers visited Tashkend, the capital of the Kirghiz Kaisaks at that time. 
{ The lineal measurements are alone reduced from versts. 
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OF the 280 square geographical miles occupied by Farzhana, barely 115 are of an arable 
nature, or fit for cultivation, ‘The remainder is all either grassy or barren steppe during the 
summer heats. At the same time these 115 square geographical miles are equal in productive- 
ness to the best Central Russian provinces, because the fertility is really marvellous. In the 
Samarcand district, 27 squate geographical miles of country, equally fertile, maintain a popu- 
lation of 250,000, consequently Farghana may he said to contain a population of one million. 
The mountains on the northern side of the Jaxartes valley, sloping towards the south, are 
generally denuded of forest growth, but, on the other hand, the mountains skirting Kokand on 
the south are in many places covered with trees in the gorges, aud present a series of valleys, 
both lateral and transverse, suitable for habitation and cultivation. or, where there is no flowing 
water, as pasturages. The small Alai plateau, beyond the mountains on the south, which is 
traversed by the Kyzil-Su or Surkhab, one of the tributaries of the Oxus, is likewise rich in 
grass lands, and is therefore the resort of large numbers of Kirghiz. 


The natural products of the inhabited portion of Kokand are the same as those of the 
Jands around 'Tashkend and in the Zaralshan valley, z.e., wheat, millet, d/ugara, barley, and in 
some places rice and cotton. Among other growths are the mulberry trees, which enable the 
natives to rear silk-worms, the poplar, djide, apple tree, apricot, and other fruit trees. ‘I'he 
whole of the submountain zone in Southern Kokand is a continuous garden, with well irri- 
gated ficlds. We ure not informed as to the abundance of the crops raised, but Velainimof 
Zernof calculated that, within the limits described, the Khan of Kokand collected an annual 
tribute of 128,120 tons of grain. Supposing this estimate to have been exaggerated, still, 
comparing the fertility of Farghana with that of Miankal and Kuldja, it may be said that the 
former ean yield 320,000 tons of grain, quite suticient to feed the entire population within the 
Khanate, and even that of the netyhbouring mountain districts. It was this fertility of the guil 
of Kokand that always attracted towards the Khanate the tribes of the conterminous hill 
districts. And since these mountaineers surrounded the valley of Farghana on all sides, they 
naturally played an important part, and not unfrequently took the lead, in the political affairs 
of the country. 

All the more recent revolutions in Kokand have actually had their origin in the moun- 
tains, among the Kipchaks and other Kirghiz, and these could never thoroughly be controlled, 
because the fertile oases in Kokand lay in the centre of their pasturing grounds, instead of 
along their outskirts, as in the basin of the Ili and ‘Tarim river system. 

There is no occasion to dilate on the mineral wealth of Kokand; these resources are but 
little developed, although it is well known that the country can yield in many places an 
abundance of naptha, coal, iron, copper, and even precious metals. Cattle farming constitutes, 
after agriculture and the cultivation of gardens, one of the chief occupations in Kokand. This 
is in the hands of the Kirghiz camping in the hills and steppes, while the Uzbegs and Tadjiks, 
inhabiting the irrigated valleys, devote themselves tu the soil. The exchange of the pro- 
ducts of the ficlds for the livestock constitutes the harter trade of the Kokandians, many 
of whom make fortunes out of it, although, owing to the r:pacity of the Khans and Beks, it 
is rather to a man’s disadvantage to be reputed wealthy. The chief centre of trade in the 

Khanate is Kokaud, after which may be ranked Andijan, Namangaa, Marghilan, Assakeh, 
Isfara, and other places where large bazars are held. It is to be observed that the Sarts 
ot Kokand, who in other parts of Asia compose the trading class, are more generally known 


under the nawe of Andijanese. 

The elements of the population of Kokand and their social organization are the same as 
in other Central Asiatic States. They have, however, some few peculiarities. The Uzbegs, 
while holding the reins of power, are in the minority, being in point of numbers the third in 
the list of tribes inhabiting Kokaud. ‘The most numerous are the Kirghiz, among whom the 
Kipchaks are the most influential tribe. The Tadjiks come next. These form the citizen and 
industrial class of the population ; from their midst come the mollahs-and mirzas peice) 
aud generally speaking, they are the intelleetual heads of the neale. lhe pao a me 
rulers, while the Kirghiz were the unruly, wandering mass, who on the ie i robbed the 
sedentary inhabitants whenever opportunity offered, and on the other were theinselves unmerci- 
fully squeezed by the Kokan traffickers and tribute collectors. 

From the recent history of this heterogencous population the expulsion oe ete 
Khan was tu have begn foreseen ; the Khan had cruelly ponte Rene i hee . 
Kipchaks, to whose Stpport he bad been indebted for his throne. he oe ie a wee 
sive iu 1874 by General Kolpakofski on the subject of the heavy imposts levied by the 


Khan throughout the country clearly indicated au explosion. 


II 
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despatch of caravans from Kokand into the Russian Kirghiz steppes and the so-called Gor- 
kaya (Bitter) line, the traders of Kokand and Tashkend were as regular in their visits to 
Troitsk and Petropavlofsk, as the traders of Khiva and Bokhara were habitual visitors at 
Orenburg. There was even at Semipalatinsk a trade conducted by the Kokand Sarts who 
traversed the desert west of the Balkash Inke. Towards the middle of our century the value 
of this Russo-Kokand trade attained to one million of roubles; this includes only those goods 
which were brought to and whieh left the line. After the pacification of the steppes (1740), 
these commercial relations improved, and Russian cloths, cotton stuffs, and metallic ware 
found a wide circulation in the Jaxartes valley, which was at that time a geographical synonym 
for Kokand. This trade was of such great importance to Kokand that the annexation to 
Russia, in 1846, of the steppe of the Great Horde—which up to that time had been looked 
upon asa dependency of the Khans of Farghana—did not produce a rupture of friendship. 
This annexation, brought about by the free-will of the Kirghiz themselves, and the consolida- 
tion of the Russian power north of the Jaxartes and Chu rivers, did not, however, please the 
Kokandians, hence, being unable openly to resist them, they instigated the Kirghiz of the 
Kara-tau mountains and others along the Russian confines to make raids into the Russian ter- 
ritories. The Russian Ulutau Station stood the brunt of these raids, and was finally aban- 
doned with a view to obviating difficulties; but this sacrifice and other examples of moder- 
ation, as for instance, when the Russians abstained from pursuing parties of depredators, were 
construed by Kokand, as is always the case in Asia, intosymptoms of weakness, consequently 
our relations were gradually spoiled, and not only grew cool but hostile, terminating in military 
operations. Jn 1852 a small Russian detachment attempted the demolition of Ak -Mesjid, on 
the Jaxartes, which was simply a nest of robbers, but the attempt was unsuccessful, in conse- 
quence of which the Governor-General of Orenburg took the fort in the following year after 
an obstinate resistance. The Kokandians made an effort to recover it in the mouth of Decem- 
ber of the same year, but suffered a decided reverse at the hands of a small Russian detach- 
ment sent from Fort Perofski (Ak-Mesjid) up the frozen Jaxartes. 


The foundation in 1854 of Fort VernGe, in the Trans-I]i country, ¢.e., in the midst of the 
Kirghiz of the Great Horde, and in the vicinity of the limits of the Kara-Kirghiz, was a 
second blow to the Kokandians, and it may be considered to have been a great material advan- 
tage to ourselves, and more fruitful in results than the capture of Ak-Mesjid. Flourishing 
Russian agricultural settlements rapidly sprang up around Vernée, which could not be estab- 
lished in the steppes bordering the Jaxartes, and the proximity to Kokand of these settlements 
foreboded the approach of a continuous tempest, and not merely of a passing storm, as when 
an isolated fort was so occupied, or of an occasional one, as in the times of the employment of 
flying detachments. The Kokandians at once erected a line of forts in the country of the Chu 
River, and commenced to harass the Russians with still greater determination. ‘They not alone 
instigated the Kara-Kirghiz free-booters to hostilities against them, but had even the audacity, 
in 1860, to invade the Alatau District, with the intention of demolishing the advanced post at 
Kastek, which guarded the passes and prevented irruptions of Kara-Kirghiz. The result of 
this invasion was uot only the defeat of the Kokand hosts at Kastek, but also the advance of 
the Rus-ians across the Chu, and the seizure in the course of three years of the Kokand forts, 
Tokmak, Pishpek, Merke, and Kurtka.* At the same time, the turbulence of the Kirghiz of 
Kokand, by the lower course of the Jaxartes, compelled the Russians to occupy Julek and 
Yani- Kurgan, and to extend military operations to the Karatau mountains. 


This series of successful Russian operations ought to have brought the Kokandians to their 
senses, but their shortsightedness and their Mohammedan fanaticism were so extreme that they 
never thought of amicable relations, notwithstanding that in 1864 there were very marked 
signs of a Russian desire to draw a line of limitation from the embouchure of the Jaxartes to 
Vernée, ulong the northern slopes of the Karatau and Kirghiz-Alatan mountains, z.e., to leave 
the Kokandians all their settlements, and even the camping grounds of the majority of the 
Kara-Kirghiz. The Khan and his counsellors still entertained the idea of pushing the Russians 
back beyond the Chu, and they naturally paid dearly for their temerity. During the period 
from 1364 to 1866 they lost Aulieta, Turkestan, Chemkend, Tashkend, and finally Khodjend, 
the connecting link between the dominions of Khudayar and those of his friend Muzaffar-ed- 
deen of Bokhara. Then, and only then. the Kokandians realized the situation, and resolved 
upon accepting the terms of a treaty of peace which reserved to them their independence. 

Notwithstanding her losses of territory, Kokand has preserved a sufficiency of independ- 
ence for the maintenance of a wholesome vitality. In some respects the Khanate has even 
gained, since the year 1867, in having disembarrassed itself of the greater portion of the pas- 
turing grounds of the Kirghiz, whose turbulency and depredations were a constant source of 
troulle and expense to the sedentary portion of the population. Confined within the limits of 
Farghana and the surrounding mountains, the Kokandians were enabled to devote themselves 
in peace to the development of the internal resources of their country, and to a prosecution 





_ _ ® That the capture of these forta was only a measure of reprisal, and not an evidence of a conquering tendency, 
is proved by the fuct that when, in 1859, a force of 600 men, with four guns, was sent out from Vernde, it was for- 
bidden to take either Tokmak or Pishpek and to cross the Chu River. Pishpek, which wns reatored in 1860, was 
abandoned, and reconstructed by the Kokandians, and it was ouly after another invasion of the Russian territories, 
and after a secoud defeat of the Kokandians at Uzun-Agatch, that Pishpek was finally captured and demolished. 
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of trade, the roads and markets being thoroughly secured through the contiguity of Russia. 
They did, indeed, turn their attention partially to these measures, for at the end of the year 
1867 the Khan and the Governors of the several towns began to display some energy in 
extending the system of irrigation lands. The Khan adopted a system of economy in 
his outlays on the army, whose inutility he thoroughly recognized. All this tended 
towards the promotion of the people’s well-being, but, unfortunately, Khudayar-Khan at the 
same time did a great many things which were calculated inevitably to lead to the catastrophe 
which has now overtaken him. 


“Khudayar, the fourth son of Shir Ali Khan, was raised to the throne by Muasulman-Kul, 
the head of the powerful Uzheg tribe of Kipehacks,* who thus became all powerful under the 
Khan, as who should say, his Grand Vizier. he administration of Mussulman-Kul was dis- 
tinguished by wisdom, an absence of extravagance, and even by us much justice as is compati- 
ble with Asiatic understanding, His economy, especially in the matter of the Court 
expenditure, was, however, displeasing to the young Khan, and by degrees K hudayar’s ill 
favor towards his influential Minister, with the support of the Sart party which was inimical 
to the Kipchaks, increased to an intense hatred and extended to the whole of the Kipchak 
tribe. Forgetful of his obligations, the Khan ordered his aged Minister to execution, having 
first made him witness of the terrible massacre of his tribesmen. According to information 
obtained, about 20,000 Kipchaks perished. The sanguinary ferocity enraged the remaining 
portion of the Kipchaks, who lad always been reputed to be the most warlike element among 
the population. Khudayar could thenceforward never expect any kind of support or sympathy 
from them, while he was frequently obliged to mollify them by concessions. 


“ Having determined to increase the productiveness of his country, Khudayar raised the 
imposts on the people to an extortionate degree, and introduced many new taxes. For instance, 
he made a monopoly of the sale of leaches from his pouds; he enforced payment for entertain- 
ment provided by bim to the people of dancing bears, &c.; and he appropriated half of the 
fuel brought up for sale in the bazaars, &c. [this was noticed in Abstracts for 1874]. In this 
manner the Khan alienated from himself the industrial classes—that is, the Sarts—having 
already won the execrations of the Kipchaks, and reduced the number of hisadherents, Sooner 
or later he was bound to remain standing alone, beyond all possibility of occupying the throne, 

“ But the severity in the collection of the taxes, and the disaffection of the Kipchaks, 
would not have entirely deprived Khudayar of the respect of the people, if it had appeared that 
the revenues were applied to the necessities of State. The Khan abandoned himself latterly 
to a vicious life of extravagant pleasures. He frequently rode out to sport with his falcons, 
&c., and entirely neglected the affairs of government. Conspiracies and open revolts were 
formed in rapid succession, and Khudayar found himself obliged even to drown one of his own 
relatives in a pond behind the palace. In the year 1874, the Cipchaks in the eastern portion 
of the Khanate, and the Kara-Kirghiz in their vicinity, took to arms, and although the insur- 
rection was temporarily subdued, it was not long breaking out afresh. Abdul Rahman, Avto- 
bachi, the son of the ill-starred Mussulman-Kul, headed the malcontents, and the Khan was 
compelled to fly to Khodjend to seek protection at the hands of the Russians. 

“The Kokandians proceeded to invade the Russian territories, and attacked Khodjend. 
The victory at Makhram was the Russian answer to this audacity. After a few days, Seid- 
nassir-ed-deen, the son of Khudayar Khan, well known within the Russian confines since his 
visit to Tashkend, succeeded in opening amicable relations with General Von Kaufmann. The 
example of the young heir was followed by the leader of popular insurrection, and by a number 
of Kipchaks and Kirghiz elders. The townspeople of the Khanate, represented by the inhabi- 
tants of Kokand and Marghilan, also gave in their submission. The Kipchaks and pasa 
have prayed for peace and for the establishment of order and tranquillity, which were almost 
unknown to them during the long and ill-fated government of Khudayar. 


13th October 1875. 


: . ch Uzbegs as Kara-Kirghiz, for both of those races have a Kipchak 
ete They Oe ee ots a distinct race, which at one time “ ranged itself on the right and on the left 


hand sides of Jenghiz Khan,” é.e., were very potent. Their langunge is pure Turk. 


APPENDIX XxX. 


VENYUKOFFS ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPALITIES INTERVENING BETWEEN 
RUSSIAN AND AFGHAN TERRITORY. 


Tue reunion with Russia of Fargan [Upper Kokand] advances her frontier to the 
Upper Oxus, or that part of Central Asia generally called the Pamir uplands. The northern 
frontier of this remote region is formed by the south Kokand ridges; the eastern by the 
Kizil Yart mountains—a lofty chain visible from Kashgar; the southern by that portion of 
the Hindu Kush close to the Himalaya; and the western by some district of Bokhara. The 
English having investigated this country for many years past, the greater part of what we 
have gleaned of its political arrangements is derived from the information collected by their 
agents. Of these inquisitive travellers a whole host may be mentioned. Burnes, Wood, 
Abdul-Medjid, Manpool, Faize Baksh, Mirza Sudja, Havildar Hyder Shab, Munshee, Abdul 
Latan, Biddulph, Ata Mahommed, and Trotter are the English agents to be mentioned in 
connexion with the Upper Oxus. Besides the intelligence derived from them, we have the 
journals of Russian travellers, such as Fedchenko, Abramoff, Kaulbars, Aminolff, Mischenkoff, 
Mayeff, and others. 


The River Amou Darya, or Oxus, is formed by the confluence of two rivers called 
Sarchad and Pandj, rising in the higher plateaux of the Pamir. ‘he sources of both these 
little rivers are close to those of the Tarim, from which they are only separated by a strip of 
level ground. The Pandj takes its origin east of the Lake Sarikul, through which it flows at 
a height of 13,900 feet above the sea; the Sarchad rises near Lake Guskul (Barkat Yasil), 
belonging to the Tarim system, and situated at a height of 13,100 feet above thesea. Having 
united somewhere above Kila Pandj, the two rivers assume the common name of Pandj, and 
under this appellation flow south-west to Ishkasim. The valleys of this Pandj, as well as of 
the original Pandj at Sarchad, are called Vakhan. The valley of the principal Pandj is 200 
versts long and about one verst wide at the bottom. ‘The ridges north and south of this valley 
rising to an enormous height, the tops of those parallel mountains, whose bases are only one 
verst apart, are 85 versts distant from each other. Hence the character of the glen is that 
of perfect ravine, like the Engadine or the Rhone Valley in Valais. 


Vakhan forms a separate principality, whose ruler, Fateh Ali Shah, lives in Kila Pandj; 
on the left side of the river, near the projecting spurs of the Hindu Kush. ‘his principality 
embraces twenty villages and a few scattered groups of houses. The inhabitants of Vakhan are 
of Arian descent, though the hills are partly occupied by Kirghiz, leading here, as everywhere, 
a nomad life. Biddulph apportions to Fateh Ali Shah the sovereignty of the greater part 
of the uninhabited Pamir; but this is a mere subterfuge of the wily Englishman to make 
Europe believe that Afghan—that is British—influence lawfully extends to the right bank 
of the Amou. It is well known that for this purpose the English likewise represent Vakhan 
as a vassal dependency of Badakshan, which has lately become an Afghan province ; 
but even Biddulph lails to enlighten us as to the grounds on which he bases the alleged rela- 
tions between the two countries. Indeed, the mere fact that Biddulph and his companions as 
late as 1874 were prevented by political reasons from proceeding from Vakban to Badakshan 
is sufficient proof that there is uo connexion between the two countries, or, in other words, 
that the former is independent. 


At Ishkasim the river Pandj bends to the north, and proceeding in that direction 125 
versts is joined by the Murchab or Bartan—a considerable river coming down from the north- 
eastern wilds of the Pamir. ‘The valley of the Pandj widens in this part of its course, but is 
still a rocky defile. About twenty versts north of Ishkasim, just above the ruby mines once so 
celebrated, but now abandoned, there begins the principality of Shighan. It extends along 
the Pandj as far as Yasgulan, at which place the Pandj penetrates the hills, going off to the 
north-west. The hills take a north-eastern direction, and belong to Shignan, nobody knows 
how far. All that has been ascertained is that Shignan, approaching the Pamir plateau, 
borders upon the possessions of Yakub Beg of Kashgar, and more especially upon the district 
of Tashkurgan. Besides the Pandj, Shignan is watered by the rivers Shah Darya and 
Murchab. Part of this principality is situate on the left bank of the Pandj, and borders 
upon Badakshan, the exact locality and direction of the frontier being unknown. The north- 
west corner of Shignan is called Roshan, a district with an hereditary ruler, who has some- 
times been the vassal of the Ameer of Shignan, and at other times owed allegiance to the Khan 
of Badakshan. he capital of Shignan is Bar-Pandj, on the left bank of the river; the capital 
of Roshan is Kila~-Vamar, on the right bank of the river, at the confluence of the Murchab. 
As Rosban can equip an army of 6,000 men, it is concluded that all Shignan has about 
100,000 inhabitants of Arian (‘Tadshik) and Kirghiz descent. The ruler of Shignan, Josef 


“i Khan, according to the testimony of Biddulph, which dates from 1874, is an independent 
ruler. 
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Leaving the defile at Yasgulan, the Pandj flows in a uorth-western direction as fur as 
Kila Khumb, then turning south-west forms a semi-circle about 150 versts long with a chord 
of 100 versts. Here lies the principality of Darwaz, to which Kila Khumb serves as capital. 
Another notable town of’ the country is Kila Vantch, on the river Vantch, falling from the 
Pamir, and as yet all but unknown. “This principality has hitherto been visited only by one 
explorer, the Havildar (Sergeant) Hyder Shah. How far it extends north-east: has yet to be 
ascertained ; in the north, Karateghin borders on it; in the west, th: Baldshuan and Kulab 
dependencies of Bokhara are its neighbours. The southern frontier is supposed to touch upon 
Badakshan and Roshan territory. 


Following the course of the Pandj, we find Bokhara territory on the right, and Badak- 
shan ground on the left bank of the river. The Budakshan frontier in this quarter begins at 
fort of Yankila, 30 versts north of the mouth of the Koktcha. Proceeding from this 
point south-east we remain in the basin of the Koktcha Darya, the most important tributary 
of the Amou Darya, on the left side of the river. This basin constitutes the Khanate of 
Badakshan, whose capital is Feizabad. Though the frontiers of Badakshan are not exactly 
defined, we know its southern district to be separated by Hindu Kush from Chitral. In 
the west it is bounded by the branch of the Hindu Kush, which forms the watershed between 
the Koktcha and the Akserai and Oxus, while on the east there are the hills separating the 
Koktcha from the Pandj, more than 10,000 feet high near Zebak. The northern frontier of 
Badakshan, where it touches Darwaz and Roshan, remains to be investigated. It is also a 
matter of doubt whether the important border towns of Kila Ovan (Kila Afghan), Yankila, 
and Zebak, guarding the roads to Kundus, Kulab, and Vakhan, are occupied by the Afghans, 
the present masters of Badakshan ; but there are about 3,000 Afghan troops at Feizabad, as 
we learn from statements in the Anglo-Indian press. The inhabitants of Badakshan are 
Tadshiks, ancient emigrants from Balkh; but there is also a sprinkling of Usbeks (Turk 
‘fartars) Hindus, Chitralians, aud other natives of the Hindu Kash, all of them hostile to the 
Afghans. Badakshan has lone been an independent State. Its last national King, Jahandar 
Khan, who was defeated by the Afghans in 1874, is still alive, hiding his diminished head 
somewhere among the Turkoman tribes, while on the throne he was supported by the Ameer 
of Shignuan and the Padishab of Chitral. 


Forty versts below the Kokteha, the Suchrab or Vaksh or Kizil Su, a considerable 
stream, falls into the Oxus on the right. ‘The lower course of the Suchrab waters Hissar and 
a portion of the late Khanate of Kolab, now belonging to Bokhbara ; but its middle course 
from Baljuan belongs to Karateghin (a name meaning ‘ Black Hill,’ just like Tehernagara, the 
so-called Montenegro). This small but fertile province, according to the information collected 
by Abramow, has about 400 villages with a population of 100,000, all of them Galtch or 
Tadshik mountaineers. In 1870, the ruler of the State was Musafar Shah, who ranged 
himself on the side of Kokand, and ultimately fled to that Khanate. The present prince, 
Rachim Shah, is under Bokhara influence. Karateghin is bounded on the north by the Russian 
territories of Zarafshan and Fargan; on the south by Darwaz; on the west by Bokhara; its 
eastern confines being unknown, although we have Fedchenko’s testimony for the fact. that as 
Jate as 1870 the Kirghiz near Alai considered themselves subjects of Kokand. Probably 
the eastern frontier of Karateghin is somewhere about the ravine of Isfairam, through which 


the Suchrab flows. 


untry east of Karateghin, Darwaz, and Shignan, ts the Pamir, or rather the 

ee sce aie of immense plateaux like the Thianshan Syrts or the Tibetan Lin-Tsi- 
Tan, many of them so high as to be called by the natives the “ Roof of the World.” Though 
correct measurements are wanting, we are enabled to infer, from the source of the Amou pet 
being 13,900 feet high, that the Pamir is about the same elevation. Aft any rate, as the 
Kirghiz spend a portion of the year on the plateau with their herds and flocks, it cannot 
be much higher than that figure. There are, however, ridges on ea ee - 
90.000 feet. Fedchenko estimated the height of the Zaalai chain at 25,000 ceoend | : 
English explorers of Eastern Turkestan eve feet eames Cee e : ia 

idee, on the eastern extremity of the Pamur, south | - gisar, 

Eee aneniains are believed to skirt the shores of Lake Karakal, pas the Oe 
Yamanyar takes its rise. Without ee ae Oe eae ea Cece i 
i t the Kirghiz ta oO. part - 

ae iy a een Vat Bane a frequented by nomadizing subjects of the 
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Ameer of Kashgar. So, at any rate, says Biddulp . 

“ Prom what we have said it will be seen that the upper ee of ue oo Becumed 

by five, or including Kulab, by six principalities, four of which reae h ape ee glen 

: th - these six principalities extend about 420 versts from west to eas . A 2 eee 

adh : uth, which gives an area of 2,850 geographical square miles. the a oe 

oe i fects consists of valleys, the remaining nine-tenths being ed vapors oa 

Phe ape: e of the country being such as it is, communication 1s dificult, e ly pe le 

oe aga atl 3, and yaks. There is little wood to be found on the hills, a sone Meee 
eee iain of the Amon than in that of the Syr. Badakshan an e ad 


slopes of the Hindu Kush have plenty of trees. 
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The aborigines of this distant region ore of Arian descent, and known by various names, 
euch as Padshiks, Galtch, Vakhannese, &c. To them has been added an admixture of Usbeks, 
Kirghiz, and quite lately Afghans. To be of Arian descent is a proud boast. The dynasties 
of Vakhav, Shignan, and Darwaz trace their pedigree back to Alexander the Great; and, 
indeed, we know from history that Balkh, ‘the mother of cities,’ near the Upper Oxus, was 
the capital of an empire founded by the Macedonians, and which existed 136 years, 

When looking upon the countries along the upper course of the Amon, three political 
questions force themselves upon us, First, what is the condition of Badakshan, conquered 
between 1872 and 1874 by the Afghans, at the bidding of the Mnglish? Secondly, what is 
the amount of influence exercised by the Ameer of Bokhara in Kulab and Karateghin ? 
Thirdly, where are the frontiers of Kashgar, Vakhao, Shignan, Darwaz, and the late Khanate 
of Kokand, in the Pamir region? ‘These questions remain to be answered by investigations 
to be made on the spot. For the present it will suffice to say that in 1874 the Badakshan 
people were still fighting for their hereditary ruler, so that the English expedition, although 
under Afghan protection, could not penetrate from Vakhan to Feizabad. Kulab has been 
only recently subjugated by Bokhara; its late ruler, Sari Beg, lives at Kubul. At Alai, 
Fedchenko, in 1870, saw Kokand Kirghiz; while Nikitin, in 1875, met the first Kashgar 
guard only 40 versts S.E. of the pass of Terek Davan, crossing the south-eastern bills of 
Kokand. 

The above very interesting sketch should be supplemented by a notable 
fact. A short time ago the principality of Karateghin, in a Russian statement 
claiming to be equally authentic with the present, was represented as a depend- 
ency of Kokand, its late ruler having considered himself the friend and 
humble ally of that once redoubtable Khanate. There is certainly no great 
difference between Russia’s ruling directly in Karateghin, as belonging to 
annexed Kokand, and indirectly, because she regards that country as subject 
to Bokhara, itself a vassal of the Russian Empire; but though the Russians 
certainly can have no hostile intentions against India at this time of day, it 
ought to be known that they are virtually established on the southern side of 
the Kokand Hills, where there are roads into Kashgar, and further on into 
India, avoiding the Himalaya and Hindu Kush. 


[Secret, December 1875, No. 62.] 
[Zimes’ Berlin correspondent, dated 15th April 1876.] 


APPENDIX XXI. 


THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN IN KOKAN D,* BY A. VAMBERY. 


After more than ten years of continuous progress, conquest, and annexation, the 
Russians have at length met with an enemy worthy to be called so as regards his staunchness 
and perseverance, but not if we ouly consider the means of defence or attack, which are at 
his disposal in resisting an invasion, ‘This remark is sugzvated by the recent operations of the 
Russians azainst the Kipehaks anal Kara-Kirghiz who invabit the eastern portion of Kokand; 
and who have playe |, froin time im nynovrial, a pro a.neat pict ia bie histocy, not oaly of old 
Farghana, but also of Eastern Turkistan, nay of India, since the nucleus of the army with 
which the talented Baber founded an empire in Hindostan, consisted, to a large extent if not 
exclusively, of Kipchaks, who followel their adventurous leader fro:n the lovely valley of 
Anilijan to the wealthy country of the five rivers (Punjab). Bat who are the Kipehaks? “This 
people, respecting the origin of which the oldest historical monuments of the 'Lurks bring us 
but scanty information,t forms part of a family which is scattered all over Central Asia. The 
portion which is most purein origin, and least intuenced by foreign contact, has reinained on 
the southern slopes of the Alai, and on the upper course of the Naryn, from the time of their 
immigration. If, nevertheless, we also meet Kipchaks amongst the Karaks and Uzbegs, they 
must be looked upon as men belonging to that family, who have retained their old name even 
after having mixed with other tribes of the Turkish nation. It may be that the natural 
strength of the present home of the Kipchaks in a mountainous and not easily accessible 
district, or that their long and bloody feuds with the Kalmuks and Mongols of Old Dzungaria, 
or their comparatively modera struggles with the Chinese, have mad: them so stalwart and 
pre-eminently warlike, but it is a fact that their fame as dauntless warriors can be traced back 
for four or five hundred years, In the Shaibaninamah, an epic narrative of the exploits of 
Muhammad Shaibani Khan, ¢ we find a classification of the various Turkish tribes coming from 
Farghana to be enrolled under the banner of the new conqueror, and here the Kipchaks are 
designated as the bravest of the brave. After the overthrow of the Timurides, aud the 
consolidation of Uzhey power in the three Khauates, little or nothing is heard about them io 

the country between the Oxus and the Jaxartes ; but much greater is the share they took in the 
events of Eastern Turkestan, where almost every political revolution is connected with Turks 
coming from Kokand. These were undoubtedly Kipchaks or Kara-Kirghiz, 


As to the recent appearance of the Kipchaks in history, it is generally known that, 
although they took part in the struggles of the late twenty-five years against the Russians, 
slowly moving down from two points, namely, from the district of Semiryechensk on the 
north-eastern, and from the embouchures of the Jaxartes on the north-western frontiers of 
Kokand, the part they played was not a prominent one, and the enerzy which they displayed 
was not at all in proportion to the former reputation of their arms, Tt wag only for a short 
period, namely, when the much hated Khudayar Khan was expelled from his country, that they 
appear defenders against the overwhelming power of the northern invader. 


: imself a Kipchak, fell at the head of his army under Tashkend, but as 

soon Raia hin oe reinstated in his power, and made sure of the protection of his 
, enemies, the Kipchaks and Kara-Kirghiz at once retired, fostering in their bosoms a 

oS nfold. hatred and animosity against Khudayar as the murderer of Mussulman-Kul, their 
two- sal hero, and of other Chiefs of their tribe, as well as against the infidel foe, threatening 
ae Gudapandence, For ten years they preserved an attitude of expectation in their homes, 


looking out for an opportunity for revenge. Their country lies between the Kara-darya and 
5 ’ 
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i rect that much was done to arouse it by Nasir-ud-din 
via ae pan ae the Seuapirenar to the late ruler of Kokand, who was their 
Tor, the e we ho, being on a very bad footing with his father, always lent a ready ear to 
Oe tad ae 1 ain which would accelerate his accession to the throne, even if it were on the 
plots and pais g ate: Nasir-ud-din, who, during a short sojourn in Tee ave 
ruin oe prdeess the Russo-European civilisation, namely, in familiarising himself wit 
surprising eres: 
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personality of the ruling Prince, provided that he did not neglect his obligations towards Rus- 
sia. And indeed the ambitious and unnatural son had a very easy game to play in overthrowing 
the throne of his father. Khudayar Khan, all his life long a cruel and an avaricious tyrant, 
had become, under the protection of his Russian friends, quite unbearable. ‘The different ways 
in whieh he tried to extort money from his subjects is alinost incredible. Thus we are told 
that he kept a kind of monopoly on leeches, and every one who wanted a bleeding was compelled 
to pay heavy prices for the official bloodsuckers. He had further made the arrangement that 
bears should be led around the town by his soldiers for public amusement, and whether inclined 
or not to find diversion in the dancing of the shaggy inhabitant of the woods, the people had 
to pay liberally to the royal merry-maker. OF course such paternal eave could not be endured 
for a long time, aud we cannot find fault with the Kokandiaus if they tried to get rid of a 
Prince waom they had already driven away four times, and who had been always forced upon 
them by foreign interference. 

Passing over the unsuccessful rising of the Kipchaks two years ago, which was frustrated 
by Russian intervention, we come to the first ramours of the present contest, which reached us 
towards the end of the past summer. It is surprising that General Kiuifmann should not have 
hesitated to send a diplomatico-scientifie mission on the llth July, namely, at the very out- 
break of the rebellion, to the Court of a Prince who was just about to pack up his luggage, and 
to leave his country altoxether. General Skobelef, wio was entrusted with this mission, is an 
able officer, already famous for his adventurous reconnoitring trip fron the Caspian to the Lake 
Sary Kamysh, on the eve of the Khivacampiign. He found the Khan in a very unenviable 
position, threatened on all sides by open and secret enemies, in the ranks of which were not 
only his foremost officers, but even his own children, nay, the heir-apparent to the throne, bis 
eldest son, Nasir-ud-din. 


On the arrival of his Russian guests, Khudayar Khan took great care to conceal his 
dangerous position, but being pressed upon too hardly by the rebels, who advanced from the 
east and the south headed by his former generals and by his sons, he finally laid open his 
wounds to the Russians, asked their assistance in the utmost distress, and leaving his residence 
on the 22nd July (old style), he took a western direction. Whilst still only afew miles 
from his capital, Khudayar apparently hesitated as to what steps he should take. He still 
had a few thousand men at his disposal, and he even showel himself inclined to 
sacrifice his Russian companions. But when the last remnants of his military power suddenly 
went over to the enemy, he could not do otherwise than throw himsclf under the shelter of 
General Skobelef, who, accompanied by twenty Cossacks and a few Russian traders, succeeded 
in bringing the party safely to Khojend. It was certainly a narrow escape; but on the other 
hand, the fact that thousands of rebels were constantly on the heels of the escaping party 
must convince us that they intended to show forbearance. ‘The Kokandians were satisfied at 
seeing themselves liberated from their hated ruler, and nothing could result from barring his 
flight. Khudayar Khan having reached the Russian territory, expressed his thanks in a 
pathetic letter to his liberator, and handed over his royal person, as well as his kingdom, to 
the mercy of the White Padishah, keeping for himself the twenty or thirty camels laden with 


treasure, which may furnish him the means of living as a prince ewile on the banks of the 
Neva. 


After this event the rising in Kokand at once became general.. The real soul of the 
movement was, from the very beginning, a son of the Jate Mussulman-Kul, named Abdur 
Rahman, with the official title of d/tabe7i (holder of the washing-can), a man of energy and 
military experience, and in full possession of the confidence of his people, namely, the Kipchaks. 
Next to him stood Pulad Beg (the steel prince), of Kara-Kirghiz extraction, more impulsive 
than the former, but with less sagacity. He had great influence over Karateghin; and succeeded 
in raising a rebellion in Macha (Kuhistan), the mountainous district east of Samarcand. There 
were others besides, such as Isa Aulia (Yessaul?) Muhammad Amir, Batir Tor, Isfandiar Khalik 
Kul, Kazi-bek, Nar Muhammad, and a few influential Khojas; but they did not remain 
permanently in the foreground, and it is only the two first-named personages that must be 
looked upon as the regular leaders of the movement. At the very outset of the rebellion 
neither Aftabeji nor Pulad betrayed any ambition for the supreme power. They had nominated 
Nasir-ud-din as the future Khan, but as soon as they saw that want of courage would lead 
him to relinquish their cause, they gave him up at once, and themselves took the lead of that 
struggle, which is the most important effort that the Central Asiatics have hitherto made to 
resist their invaders. The plan of the insurgents, no doubt, was to drive out, not only 
Khudayar, but his Russian friends ulso, and not only from Kokand, but even from Tashkend 
—nay, from the whole of Central Asia. he train of the plot, so cautiously laid, shows suffi- 
cient skill. ‘The rising was to have taken place simultaneously in Kokand, in the adjoining 
Russian territory of Samarcand and Khojend, in Bokhara, and in the Steppes, but the gallant 
Kipchaks evidently forgot to consider that where the booming of Russian guns, and 
the deadly whistle of the rockets have once been heard, the ery for Guza {holy war) will 
Temain unanswered. And thus it happened, that whilst the eastern portion of old Farghana 
and of the Kuhistan, such as Macha, Abburdan, and other less accessible places, jomed 
heartily in the fight against the invading unbeliever, the people in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Russian authority did not even venture to stir, and, in spite of promises, contributed 
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but very little in money and presents tow.rds the so-called “ holy cause.” Judging from 
sundry reports given in Russian papers of authority, w2 are led to believe that Amir Yakub, 
Khan of Kashyar, has also piven secret support and encouragement to the rising to Kokand. 
Taken altogether, we must confess. that the plan, as formed by the aimple and waslike Kipehak 
Chiefs, has, in spite of its utter failure, surprised us. We see before us evident proofs of 
indomitable courage, extraordinary perseverance, and of unbounded love of liberty, and of the 
mother-country, virtues rarely met with in Asiatics, but splendidly displayed hy the Kipchaks 
and Kara-Kirghiz during the bloody events, of which I shall give @ succinct account. 


The first columns of the Kokandians that attacked the Russian territory were those which 
took part in the intended assault on Khojend on the 8th of August. ‘They formed a large mass 
of irregular soldiers, who, in spite of their zeal, from the very beginning proved their inability 
to cope with a well drilled, well armed, and a well commanded enemy. They attacked Kho- 
jend from their different sides, oamely, from the Kokand route on the east, from the village of 
Samgar (district of Kuruma) on the north, and from the Nau-yate on the south. Baron Nolde, 
the Russian commander of that place, had only to send against them a few companies of 
infantry and a few guns, when they suddenly withdrew on all sides, not as the Bukhara or Khiva 
armies did, who, moved by a piaic fizat, cuall mever be browgat a second time under fire, 
but to re-appear again at other points, and to re-attack the same enemy, to whose skill and 
murder sus weapons their sadly crippled ranks bore sufficient testimony. On the 0th of August 
renewed fights took place before the Nau-gate, on the 11th on the right bank of the Jaxartes, 
and on the 12th near the village of Kostakaz, on the Kokand route, at which places, according 
to Russian information, the rebels were beaten, and repulsed with heavy losses. In default of 
other sources of information, we must credit the Russian official and semi-official reports ; but, 
on the other hand, we cannot but express our astonishment that the severely injured, and so 
frequently beaten Kokandians could have gathered sufficient strength to show sucha decided 
front at Mahram on the 22nd, which place the Russians had to take by assault, and then, after 
having wrested it out of the hands of its half-armed defenders, they had to continue an 
unceasing fight at every step in their invasion of the Khanate. I must confess I cannot share in 
the admiration General Kauffmann is so anxious to arouse by his loudly announced “‘ victory at 
Mahram,” where, according to Russian reports, 50,000 Kokandians were put to flight by a 
brilliant fa't d’armes, executed from Karakchikum towards that fortress. We fully admit that 
Mahram, situated at the embouchures of the Upper Jaxartes valley, is of essential strategical 
value, and was recoguized as such even by the uncivilized leaders of former wars, but I much 
doubt the number attributed to the Kokand army, for Aftabeji himself was unaware of the 
numerical strength of his forces, nor could it have been in bis plan to lean on Mahbram alto- 
gether, which he must have found too far from the real centre of his strength, and which is in 
the neighbourhood of those towns, whose Tajik population was, from the beginning, hostile to 
his cause. 

“battle of Mahram,” which may be properly styled the last scene of the first act in 
the Neel dao produced $0 complete shinee in the state of affairs that Aftabeji sate 
from the western part of Kokand, which he handed over to his enemies, and retired to the 
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Ruasian column, under the personal command of Skobelef. During the nights of 9-l0th 
September the pursuing and pursued came to a fight near the place called Mingtepe (thousand 
hills), and it is certainly a gross exaggeration when the Russians say that out of 10,000 
followers of the Tatar Chief only 400 remained with him, whilst the rest, greatly alarmed by 
the unfortunate issue of the battle, left their leader. Such a statement ought not to be taken 
literally. When Aftabeji retired it was his intention to reach the less accessible passes of 
Kara-Kulju, in the vicinity of Uzkend, which is the seat of his tribe (the Kugai), in order to 
gather strength, and to break forth at the proper time. Under these circumstances the follow- 
ing of all bis adherents would have become de facto an impossibility, and it was not in 
consequence of secession, but of an order that every man Jooked for his. own safety, and for 
temporary repose. When Skobelet, therefore, tired of the fruitless pursuit, returned from Ush 
to the head-quarters at Marghilan, Aftabeji not only did not disappear in the disguise of a dervish 
towards Mecca, as bazar gossips reported, but made all possible efforts to encourage his 
partisans for the last stroke, and to enter the arena for the second time. 


The Russians were fully employed settling the newly-annexed Namangan, in erecting 
forts, and in making themselves at home, when rumours spread of the breaking out of the 
flame which was believed to be extinguished. These reports, augmented from day to day, and 
made it unavoidably necessary again to take the field, and to mareh against the united forces 
of Aftabeji and Pulad towards Andijan, where they were said to be at the head of more than 
$0,000 men, Admitting that the alleged number must be again reduced, it is nevertheless 
certain that General ‘Trotzki, who commanded the expedition, had hard work before him. ‘The 
storming of Andijan on the last day of September, and the subsequent fights of the Ist and 
2nd October remind us vividly of the strenuous and life-despairing struggle of the zealous 
diseiples of Sheik Shamil in Daghestan, and of the adherents of Abdel Kadir in Algeria. 
The Russian soldiers, in storming the place, had to take barricades and intrenchments, to 
fight for every step they made in advance, and when they reached the centre of 
the town, famous as the brith-place of Baber, they could not keep their position longer 
than one hour, and found themselves obliged to retrace their steps, in the face of the 
same dilticulties, the same fightings, and the same bloodshed. Assuredly such a resist- 
ance is no trifle, considering the military skill, and the superior arms of the Russians, as 
compared with the empty hands of the ‘latar defenders. And still this unequal contest 
continued, with slight interruptions, for nearly four months! On the 8rd, 4th, and 5th of 
October continued fights took place between the retiring Russians and the pursuing Kipehaks 
on the route to Balikehi, whilst the 9th, 12th, and 13th of the same month are noted for 
risings in various places in the district of Namangan, the same country which, according to the 
Russians, only a few weeks ago, implored the Yarim-padishah (half-emperor, as General 
Kauffmann is commenly called) to bestow upon them the blessing of Muscovite rule. The 
villages of Naukend, Yenghi-kurgan, and Kasan were soon subdued by a military detachment 
under Colonel Fride, whilst Colonel Meller Zakamelski cleared the places called Karaskan and 
kizil Rabat. But this did not break the heart of Batir Tor, the leader of this rising, for we 
meet with him again on the 22nd, in the fortress of Tere-Kurgan, which the Russians hid to 
take by storm, with the same want of result as in the case of Andijan. The cireumstance of 
having been twice repulsed from a position won by great sacrifices of course greatly injured 
Russian military influence, and it must be chiefly attributed to this loss of prestige that the 
Kipchaks, in company with the Kara-Kirghiz, far from feeling discouraged hy the tremendous 
loss of life, instead of slackening their spirit of defence, grew the more desperate, and being 
beaten or driven away from one place, soon emerged with renewed strength, and with 
redoubled fury, at another. The cannonade of Tere-kurgan had not vet echoed away in the 
rocky valleys of the Alai, when in Namangan, where hundreds of hands helped to erect a 
fortress, or to put the old one in a position of defence, a rebellion broke out, and in the 
morning of the 24th thousands of Kipchaks, supported by the Namanganis, rushed towards 
the citadel occupied by the Russians. The assault was tried on three sides at once. The 
esplanade separating the citadel from the tower was crammed with the enraged assailants ; 
but, in spite of the deadly fire with which Colonel-Lieutenant Garnowsky, the commander of 
the place, received the storming masses, and notwithstanding the circumstance that the said 
esplanade was literally covered with Tatar corpses, the fight continued all day in the streets 
of Namangan, where barricades, entrenchments—nay, each bouse—had to be taken separately 
by the Russians. It was only on the 27th of October, after a bombardment of five hours’ 
duration had shattered the whole town (said to contain 10,000 houses), and Jaid the bazar in 
ashes, that the Kipchaks retired. They needed rest, but their heroic spirit was not yet broken. 
Without dwelling on the various skirmishes that Colonel Pichughin, who was entrusted with 
the duty of keeping open the road between Namangan and Khojend, constantly had 
with marauding Kokandian parties, we must refer to the embittered fight at Balikel, 
situated at the confluence of the Naryn and Kara-darya rivers, and therefore a place 
of strategical importance. The date of this serious affair is the 12th of November, and in 
treading the inimical, that is the Russian, report of that day, we cannot but admire Weli 
Khan Tor, the Kipchak leader in that engagement, for his stubborn defence, and for the 
extraordinary courage which he as well as his ill-armed soldiers displayed. The details of 
that fight, in which the Russian had to storm the place, are more frightful, more appalling 
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than those of Andijan. Tere-kurgan and Namangan, and the fact that the Tartar commander 
and all the leading officers, were found amongst the dead, is certainly the best testimony of 
their soldier-like behaviour. According to the semi-official report of the Russian paper, the 
Kipchaks were 20,000 in number, and their lose in lives amounted to 2,000. 


I should weary my readers were I to continue to relate the details of this most remarkable 
struggle between a Aandfué of half-nomadic people and a foreign invader equipped with arms 
of the best modern construction. Suffice it to say that the 30th November and subsequent 
days again saw a bloody event, more like an onslaught than a battle, at Gurtepe, a central 
point on the road to Balikchi, Marghilan, and Kokand, and that the Kipchaks again lost 2,000 
lives. Things went on in this way, with slight interruption, during the month of December, 
and it was only in January of 1876 that a continuous battle, dasting more than a fortnight, on 
the left bank of the Jaxartes, between Andijan and Khokand, ended with what the Russians 
call the “ Victory of Asake.” The want of means of defence, but not a relaxing, yielding 
spirit forced the Kipchaks to succumb. Aftabeji, together with Batir Tor, Isfendiar, Khalik- 
Kul, Kazi Bek, Nar Muhummad, and others, tendered their arms to General Skobelef at 
Hindi-Kishlak (a place about four miles from Andijan), submitting themselves and their 
country to the foreign conqueror. Russia secured in this way, at least for the moment, the 
undisputed mastership of the whole Khanate. She found herself necessitated, by the ambition 
of her military officers, to take a step which is certainly not for her best interests, which was 
not on the line of her previously settled policy, and which is almost sure to be detrimental to 
her. The annexation of the whole Khanate of Kokhand is a measure with which Russia has 
quite recently surprised the world. Kokand, almost the poorest of the three Khanates as 
regards population and cultivable soil, will prove a very heavy burden on the Russian exchequer, 
since the cost of governing a bardy warlike people like the Kipchaks and Kara-Kirghiz, 
cannot be even compared with the expenses hitherto incurred in the administration of those 
towns and villages which are inhabited partly by Tajiks and Sarts, and party by Uzbegs. In 
spite of the present submission, there can be no doubt that the rocky passes of the Upper 
Naryn and of the Alai will become a second Caucasus for Russia, with the difference that the 
Sheikh Shamil of the future will be able to lean on a larger force of bis co-religionists, and 
on a neighbouring Muhammadan power with the same intersts. The Russians will now learn 
that they, too, have vulnerable points, not only in Europe, but algo in Asia, and that the time 
for self-control and moderation has finally come. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF RUSSIAN MEASURES, WEIGHTS, &c. 












Species of measures. Russian system. 


1 Russ. inch 


7 





foot (12 inches) ... 





—_ = 


1. Long weasures 


» -verst (500 sagén or 3,500 feet)... 5 


Js 


0304 versts = to 1 German or geogra- 
phical mile a ant 


- 


1043387 verste = to 1 equatorial degree ,, 
(| 1 Russ. O inch. 


ly» » foot ies 


2. Superficial or square 


ineasures. 1, » srshin (256 O vershoks) yee 


1, » segén (9 O arshina) 


» dessiatina (2,400 O sagén) 


Ls » foot 


3. Solid measures 
arshin (4,096 cubic vershoks) ,, 


1 
1, » sagen 


4. Measures of capacity. 
1 Russ. garnets (30 chasts — parts) 
»  poluchetverik (4 garneta) 

»  chetverik (8 garnets) 


osmina (4 chetverik) 


£ 
| 
| » chetvert (2 osminas or 8 chetverike) 
\ 
( 
| 
4 
1 
| 


» oka (4 chetverts) 


1, last® (12 chetverts) ,.. 
1 Rugs. krushka (mug) (10 chars) eee 
1 velta (6 mugs) ‘a a 
. M iquids. 
apres: for tune 1, vedro (bucket) (10 wnugs) sp 
u » bochka (barrel) (40 vedros) 
( » olia (particle) 
| » wolotnik (96 dolias) ... 
seg 


| 


a. Measures for corn, &c. 


lot i 
5. Weights ot (3 zolotniks) 
» fant (pound) (32 lots) 
» pood (40 fdute) 


» berkovita or marine fant (10 poods) ,, 


oe ee ed 


arshin (16 Russ. vershoks) ...  » 


» agen (3 arshins or 7 fevt) A ai 


system. 


26399 centimetres 


0°3048 wetre 
07112 ,, 
271336 _,, 


1:0668 kilometres 


64511 0 centimetres 


00929 ,, metres. 


0'5058 ,, ”» 
45521, » 


1:0925 Hectares 


16-385 cubic centimetres ... 


00284 ,, metres 


03597 ” 
9°7123 ” ”» 


3:2797 litres 
13-1168 ,, 
262377 ,, 


1:0495 hectolitres ae 
2:099 rf 

8:396 ” 

25°166 * 

1:2299 litres oe 
73793 4, tes 

12-2989 ,, ove Sas 
49196 hectolitres See 


00445 grammes 


42669 » 
12-798 ” 
409°52 ” 


16:3808 kilogrammes tos 


French or centigrade 





English system. 


—.— [qc lye iw ___ 


1 inch (the Russian and 
English inch and foot 
are tho same). 

1 foot. 

28 inches. 

7 feet. 


3,500 feet. 


1 C inch. 


144 square inches (1 squaro 
foot). 


0°605 square yard. 


49 square feet (1361 square 
fathoms). 


2°700 acres. 
1 cubic inch. 


1, foot (1,728 


inches). 


cubic 


12°704 cubic feet. 


2°686 cords, or 343 cubic ft. 


2°887 quarts. 


5°775 gallons. 
11:550 pecke. 
5°775 bushels. 


8-662 quarters. 
2°166 pins. 


2-707 gallons or 10'828 


* quarts. 
0°859 pipe. 


2-408 drama. 

0°451 ounce. 

0-903 Ib. avoirdupois. 
36:113,, 5, ” 
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eee 


* From the German “ Last”—a load; it is a ebipplng measure like the English “ton,” 
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REDUCTION OF RUSSIAN VERSTS INTO ENGLISH STATUTE MILES. 


The Russian foot contains 12 inches (“duim”) and is equal to the English foot. Seven 
feet are equal to one “sagén” or Russian fathom. 

One Russian verst contains 500 sagén or 3,500 English (Russian) feet, and is approxi- 
mately equal to two-thirds* of an English statute mile. 








epproximately equal approximately equal 
Russian versts are to English statute Russian versts are to English statute 
miles. , Iniles. 
1 03 85 563 
2 1} ‘90 60 
3 2 95 634 
4 23 100 663 
6 33 110 733 
6 4 120 80 
7 43 130 864 
8 55 140 934 
9 6 150 100 
10 6% 160 106% 
11 7s 170 1133 
12 8 180 120 
13 83 190 1263 
14 92 200 1335 
16 10 225 150 
16 103 250 166% 
17 iy 275 1834 
18 12 300 200 
19 123 325 2163 
20 133 350 2333 
21 14 375 250 
22 143 400 2663 
23 15} 426 2833 
24 16 450 300 
25 163 475 3163 
30 20 500 3334 
35 233 550 3663 
40 263 600 400 
45 30 650 4335 
60 333 700 4664 
65 36% 750 500 
60 40 800 5335 
65 433 850 5663 
70 46% 900 600 
76 60 950 6335 
80 533 1,000+ 666% 


* One 264th part of an English mile less. Two English miles are equal to 3;};—or in round figures to St; Russian 


re An exact reduction of 1,000 Russian versts gives 662 y', English statute miles. 


